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iroTies TO juiTsmTissfts. 


Tsb Remem }»miig now reached its forty*third 

number, ita Proprietor ^begs to draw the attention of Adver- 
tisers generally to that work as a highly advantageous 
medium for Advertisements. From the names that appear on 
the Subscription list, it may truly be said that no Journal or 
Periodical in lndi%can command a more influential class of 
readers. 

In these encouraging circumstances, the Proprietor of the 
Review feels wiu*ranted in soliciting the earnest attention of 
rii Advertisers to the great and peculiar advant^es to be 
giflned from avfuling themselves of the advertising columns of 
a work so extensively circulated, — a work, each number of 
which is some time before the public, before it is superseded by 
miother — passing through many hands, and circulating among 
all i^asses. For all advertisements of a more permanent 
character in particular — ^advertisements of Trades and Pro* 
fessions — advertisements of Educational and other Institu- 
tions— advertisements of Banking, Insurance, Railway and 
all other mercantile Companies — no fitter or more effective 
channel of oommunicatiou or announcement can well be 
found. 

The Review is published quarterly, about the first of the 
months of January, April, July, and October. Advertise- 
ments intended for insertion in any particular number, must 
be forwarded to the Publishers, or Printers, Mebsbs. Sanders, 
Cones & Co., No. €5, CossttoUah^ at least ten daye before the 
date of publication: that is, about the 20tit of March, June, 
SeptemW, and December. 


Calcutta ISltbitb) ^Ubtrtiter. 

RATES OP ADVERTISING. 

BS. AS 

Per Pnge (double column) 10 a 

„ Column 6 0 

,1 XiieS aaa aaa aa. «. aaaa ..aavvaa. a.. .a.t«...a««a... a.a a., aa.aa. 0 3 

N.^a — For a stafeetiient of the superior advsatages to be derived from 
avuliug themselves of our advertising columns, Advertisers, both t» &reat 
Rritais and m Indta, are referred to the Notice prefixed to the Numl^, 

Indian AdvertuemenU are not inserted in ike eojaies sent to Europe^ 
emUss ihevr msertion he reguested by the Advertisers. 
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ELEGANT PERSONAL REaUfSlTES. 


Vii40b th« 
ef Boysltv and 
tbxongliout 


VatT0aa«« 
the Artotoevaey. 


Jnd unHfemUip preferred and ateemed* 

The svcoHenn. Btttrim of (he left HALF OKNTURT have (xrored hegrond qneetioa that 

&OWX. ARB’S mACARSAR OIX. 

ToeaeMes sln^mlarly noumhii^ powen in the growth, restcwation, and improrement of the Hmnaii 
Bair, and when every other Bpeotflc has tailed. • 

This celebrated Oil is now universally acknowledged to be the cfacttpest, and roperior to all 
other preparations for Ihe Hair. It jirevents it J^wn/itUtnuf or tuminff ffrep^e/renffthene 
weak kair— produces a r/ack and iusruriant gronth— cleanses tl from Scurf atul Dandriff’’— 
and enahes it ktouli/uUg sqfU eurlyt and gtosep Be operate in cases of baldness Is 

S icttllarly active, so that in nomerous instances wherein other remedies have been tried In vain, 
OWLAND^ MACASdAR OIL has efiheted a complete restoration of beanttlhl hair In the 
growth of the Beard, Wktskers, X!pe~kr&ivs, and Moustaoh%oe^ it is also nnlhiling in its stJmp- 
lative operation. For children it is especiiOly recommended, as ftvmii^; the basis of a beautifbl 
bead of hair. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION. 

To prerent (he substitutioin of ^^rious Imitations for the gamine arttole by nnprinclide 
shop-keepers, A M. end Sow* 
hen add a small copy in out- 
line of their Label from tiw 
burine of tfsasaa. Panxiirs, 

Bacon, and Fbtch, the emi- 
neat engravers of London, 
on which will be seen their 
names and address in foil, 
ftkese arein red ink on the 
Babel), any deviation from 
which will always Indicate a 
apurloBS arficle— The prices 
are— 8c 8d ; 9 a, Family Bot- 
ttes (equal to four small), lOs 

Ito.; and double that slze^ A oaor ve ouruNt sr tmm stuuiHO Laaom 



A MSBJhjmxvie coacnsuEXoir, 

ANJ> 

COST AN© AkM8, 

Are fiiDy realized and sustained by the Ase id 

ROWAARD’S SALTBOB. 

An Orient^ Botanical Preparation, which, by Its action on the pores and minute secretarr 
TesHclB of the Skin, promotes a healthy tone to wsential to ita general weU-being and the beauty 
of its appearance Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, BiseoToratton, and other Ctdekeous VisU 
tatams are eradicated by the KALYDOR, and give place to a radiant bloom and transparency 
of Complexion Travellers and residents in warm climates will fully appreciate Its grateftd 
and renovaung i^peiti^ In di^lU^Ihe tAgad of languor and lelaxiBion, and allaying all heat 
and irntability of the skin, and In cases of sua-l^m, stings of insects, or incidental inflamma- 
tion, its Virtues have long and extensively been acknowledged 

The words **Bowi:iAnd*8 Kax<ti)ob are tm the srragipet, and “ A. RowiiAirB fo^Ns, 80. 
Hatton Garden,’* on the Government Stoa)|), affixed on each bottle.— Price 4a Os. and SsT fld. 

3©(y)N© an© WIKOTS TBITH 

Are not only indispens^y requisite to a pleasing exterior in bofo sexes, but they are neeallatiy 
ypre^t^ttffos^ltfa as hi^y oondueive to bealtii and longevity. Ainoiig the vanous pc^ora-i 

ROWX.ARB’S OBORTO. 

S>lEABUt. BxssTxirxses, 

Ftands nnrfvtfted in its capability of embellishing, ‘'pturUying, -and Reserving fon Teeth to the 
latest period o^llfe. Prepared from Onental Herbs with unusual care, transmitted ..to this coun- 
tt 7 at great expense, this unique compound wlU be found to eradicate all tartar and concretions. 
mm imiRit a pearl-like vrtiiteness to the enamelled surfoce, remove spots of inchdent decay. 
Bsader the gums firm and red, flx the Teeth flitnly in their sockets, and foom ite aromi^ 
haflaeiioe impart sweetness and purity to the breath —Price 8s 9d per box. 

Oautxon —The words ** RowxamiFs Odohto” are on the Label, and “ A, Howland A Sons, 
Matton Sardoth** oograTed on the Goremment Stamp affixed on each box. 
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CtlR€S FOR INDIA!! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and KILLS, for ^ Care of Bad Ugs, are the most effoctual re- 
Taedies —Extract of a Iftter foom Mr pavtd Smart, of the Patent Slip, Arbroath, dated Jane 10, 
1853 — To Profesflor Holloway, '-Sir, — 1 su^red the mobt ezoracialiog pain for a peri< d of eight 
yean, with a dreadfully bad leg, whioh eompletoly disabled me from performing am kind of u oi k 
during the whole of tliat time,^ used ereiy aroilable remedy, but derived no benefit whatever As 
a last resource, I tried y<^ OfiBmebt and Pilll, idbicb alose h complete cure, and enabled 

me to resume my employment with m\ former vigour and activity —Sold by all Uruggl^ and at 
^iiOFESSOU HOLLOWAY’S ESTABUdHMENT, SA4, Bl'ttAND, LONJXlN. 


XEATXKO’S COVOB EOZEMOxfo. 

The vast increase in the demand for these Oongh Loaenges, and the numerous testimonials con- 
'Utantly received, folly jinfify the proprietor In asserting foey are the best and safest yet ofibredto 
,tiie putfiic for the cure of the following complaints — 

Asthma, Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and other Pulmonary Maladies 
They have deservedly obtained the high patronage of Their Majesties the King of Prussia, and 
the King of Hanover, very many also of the ^ob^ity and Clergy, and of the Public generally 
use them, under the recommendation of some of the most eminent of tiie Faculty 

Prepared and sold In Tins and Bottles of various sises, by Thomas Kbatzuo, Chemist, , 
No 79, St Paul’s Churchyard, London Sold retail by ail Druggists, &c , in the whole world 
N B —To prevent spurfous Imitatums, please to observe that the words ” Keating’s Cough 
Lozenges” are engraven on the Government Stamp of each Box. without which none are genuine. 


MEW MVSIC. 

Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for 5s ; Hamilton’s Modem Instmctions 

for the Piano-forte, 46ili Edition, 4a , Hamilton’s DiciioxiaTy of 3,&U0 Musical Terms, 
'4Biid Edition, Is. , Clarke’s Catechism of the Rudiments of Music, 30th Edition, is 

Robert Cocks and Co., London 

< " The above are amoiipr the most remarkable educational works that ever issued 
from the press. Hamiltuus name has become a * household word,’ and his modem in- 
structions are used every where The Dictionary is a wonder, and as to the Catechism, 
jio child learning music ought to be without It. To sdiools these works are inva- 
luable, and, on the other hand, will be found beyond price to persons living m 
country places, or m the colonies, where masters are not to bo had,” — Vide Momvug 
Chronicle, Oot, 21, 


music- FlAWO-rOETES. 

Catalogues and Price Lists (containing the particulars of the largest stock in 
Europe, printed from upwards of 3 >o, loii plates,) are to be had on application, gratia 
and post^'tree Orders may be given urough any music-aelier or hook-seller m 
lowu or country. 

Z-ijdoR : Robert Cocks and Co , New Burlmgton-Street^ Publi^ra to the Queen. 


TBSORT OF MOSIC-WOBBS OF DB. XXEARaC, 

A Synabns of the contents of “ The ITniversal School of Music” and ** The School of 
Compmition (with rntical Notices”) maybe had gratis and postage-tree on airplieation 
to Robert Cocks and Co., New Euriington-btreet, London, pubiiuhora to the Qiieeu» 
and of all musiu-selleiB. 
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It is asBSfled snny eminsat loeAesI mei^ tbat then is m Medidne in tins 
Materia BCediea eonmariAle to SaiiBaparilla fbr recrdting the deMlitated eonfttitatio]i* 
festoriiqr ^ tone of the stomadi, impnmn|r the gpenenri state of the ajsteiB, and 
hj its coBtinaed use, removiag variees jaerbid STn0oiBB ascribed to a deranged oo« 
lution of the flm d s eac h tm enxptions on the shin, nloeratioos, scorbutic and eotane* 
aas diseases, and riieunatis pains, operating as a genend and complete purifier of 
^ idood.-BtrrLER% «*OOMPOtTNB CONCENTRATED OECOC^N, OR 
FLUID EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA* is the origiaal of the now numerous 
preparations of the khid, and is exteneivrij jMUStrfted by 8ls£eal Practitioners ; it 
fe most carefully prepared from the finest Jamaica SarsiqpariUa imported, at a low 
(emperatoro, so as to preserre enttreh the rirtues ef the root in their most efficient 
and concentrated form. A pint hettle is e^|iiai to foar qmaU of the orffinaiy 
paration. 

Prepaid and sold in phit bottle^ Mls.$ half ptata^ and ^tarter-pints^ 
fia. M I by BUTLER A HARDING, CHEisisnt ^ C^ieapeide, Comer of 8C» 
Pad’s, Losd^ 

BmUet’s SeidUtx Fowden. 

This useftd aperient propandfoOrlierides fomuiig an emi&y efficient and for more 
gmeable Draught than that produced by the Common SridUta Powders, is made in 
leM tfaoe, and with infinxtcfy less trouble. To allay forer or thirat,a tea-spoon. 
AA hi wafor,lmnnB a most refteming Sdioe Drau^^t. Being enclosed m a boUTe, 
H will remdn uninjured hjr bmmdity during the longest sea toji^ or land journey. 

Sold at 3 b. dd« the bottle (whi^ is enclosed in a case, and accompanied by a 
measure and imoon}, 1^ the paqparers, Botxab A Habiono, Chemists, ^ Cbeapside^ 

Corner of St Pad^Sf 


JBmlky'R Oa tmMmU rern 

A most safe, effectud, and often hnniediate Reme^ for the WM, Griping, PainsL 
Coiivnlsions, and aU IRrorders hi the Bowels of Infests. It hi also equ^y efficacw 
one in the Cholic and other Intestud disordero in grown persons. 

Sold wholesde and retail by the Prf^etor's Sole Age^ Bvt&eb and Habduto. 
Chenusts, No. 4 , Cheapside, Corner of St Pad’s, London, in bottles, at Is. 9d. 

Purc hase rs are farmer requested to obsenre, that the aame and address of 
« butler a HARDING, A Chbapsidb, Cobhbb of St. Paul’s,” are engraved 
in the Government Stamp, A affiagd ter eaeh bottle of the Carminatw, in 

f^er to dstingdsh the gendne mom dl other preparaHons. 

N. B —Be parbedar to ask for ” WILLIAM DALBTS CABBflNATITE.” 

*^e above aro liighly raeommeaM to hferchants and l^ppers, as tlmy are 
dreadyweU-kaowB and esteemed wMI parts of the world, and wiUko^ good in ifiig 
dimate. 

And oB JlfeiBchMS qf rqpBfe, wBh oOowMeB to iferdkanto and sCheri^ fof 
portaHemti^ 

^ BUTLER AND HARDDIG, 

OBsaasn, 4, Chbabbxbx, Cobitbb of St. Paul’s, Loinmir. 

N. B.— Mag be bbtdiied as dbove, and of Messn. Stewart Ford A Co., hsCdcaltas 
Messrs. Gordon A Co., Madras; Messrs. Treacher A Co., Bombay, Poona ani 
Rurracbee; Messrs. PooQd^ A to.. Cape of Hope; and of the m^cmal Dnur. 
ghitB, Ae« 



OALeDTTA BBVIBIV ADTUtlSBE. 


AOVERTISINC AND CSENERAL COIVIMISSION 
AGENT. 


HENEY CHAELES STONE, 

•t 8iapp«rtoii»8tr«et, Irttnytow, XmndOB. 

BEOS TO AMNOUMOB 

TO THE INDIAN COMMUNITY AND TH|; ADVERTIS- 
ING WORLD GENERALLY, 

THAT HE 18 

THE CONTRACTOR EOR THE ABTERTISINQ SPACE 

HI TH8 

CALCUTTA REVIEW^ 

AND RESPECTFULLT OFFERS HIS SERVICES FOR THE TRANSAC- 
TION OF ANY KIND OF BUSINESS 


ViriTFII XXll«DOte 

ON COMMISSIONS, 


. GENERAL ACENT« 

All libe Doily, Weekly, and other Nevspepers, Eoglish and Foreign, 
the Magazinee, Revlewa, Senale, and every other kind of Literature for- 
warded to order. AdTertiaements, Annonnoements of Deaths, and 

If amages, Enquines for next of Kin, Ac , inserted in all the British * 
Colonial and Foreign Newspapers. 

All orders to be acoompuiied by a remittance, or referezi(ge payment in 
London. 

Special Agent for the Adat for Indicts and the '^eehly Telegraphy 
(Cathoho) new^per, fmr the supply of papers and Uaertion of Adver- 
tisefnents. 

Address HsstaT Csaelss Stobb, 6, Shippertim-StTHty IdamgUmy L(md(m» 



CAl^CtmA BSV3BW ADVSBTISm 


^ partlcalarty recommended by the most eminent of the Facnltr 

fqr AFFECTIONS of the UV£R» OONSTiTCTIONhL OEBIUTV, IMPURITIES of the 
BIXK)0 ,m mi ALTERATIVE MBOICIXE et the CHANGES of tlS 
SEASONS, end ii used for ftneing the SYSTEM from the effects of 
Henmrf In INDIA and ihe COLOM1<S, It is extensive^ used w the 
best mode of taking SARSAPABLLLA, and, as a PREVENTIVE 
ei^nst the general oomplalnti Incidental to TROPICAL CLIMAT^, 
wiU be fonnd invaluable 

" A BTJPBsroB prepvation that maj always bx itnr.THTi on/'— S ir 
AsUcgr Cooper 

" We have Wed the FLirn) KzTBACT, prapaied by Mr Brijdgb, of 
Begent-itroet, with the Good Erfbcts of which we are in bvbbybw- 
BBcr satisfied "—Lancet 

** The Hbo Cortical EganiroB of Sabsafabiua, as prepared by 
Bbidob, STS, Regent-street, London, is so highly concentrated and aca- 
rately prepared, that bbithbb aob nor olematb detbriobatbs rra 
PBOFBBTXse "—Blackwood’s Magaxine 
" I bbuoiciibbd Bbioob’s Barsafabilla to any person who may 
require a course "—Dr James Johnson, Editor of the Medical Review 
" Gbbtlbhbb, — H aving had, during the performance of my military 
medical duty on the south coast of Spam and the north coast of AWife, 
several opportunities of witnessing the beneficial effects arising from the use of Sarsaparilla, in 
cases of Debility, Dyspepsia, Attenuation of Body, and Nervousness, I very naturally formed a 
favourable opinion of the root, and as Sir Astley Cooper recommended your Fluid Extract as a 
" superior preparation " of the root, together with the other ingredients ordered by the London 
College of Physicians, I have constantiy recommended and invariably found your preparation a 
‘ powerAil adjunct to my treatment of those affections 

** Latterly, in consequence of much d*>bility, Ac subsequent to Cholera, 1 have freely used your 
preparation myself with complete benefit and success ^ 

" I am, your obedient servant, 

" 51, Upper Marylebone-street." “ Josbph Poett, M tt C S " 

a^repared oiiljr at Sarldfire’s Sarsaparilla Bepoi, 270, &eBesnt-«treet* 

Kondon. 



BRIDGE AND CO.'s QUINTESSENCE OP JAMAICA GIN- 
GER AND CAMOMILE. 

{ dNOER has iong been deservedly known as an excellent Domestic Medicine^ and combined 
with CAMOMILE, it Is one of the most efficient Stomachic Timics known for, whilst the Omger 
relieves file stomach from Distension and Flatulency, arising from impaired digestion, the Camo- 
mile strengtiiens the coats of the stomach, and by that means gives it ahealtby and invigorating 
tone. So highly conceutrided is this preparation (a lew drops being a doie,) it is jmimpaired by 
AGB or CLXVATB, and oousequently wbll adapted fob bxpowtation 
No Englishman m India, or those resident in tropical climates, should ever be without this 
valuable preparation, as in numerous cases, when medical men are not always at hand, a dose or 
two has checked, frequently cured, most vtolent attacks of illness inctUental to those climates 
GAITTZOW, — ITie public in India and in England are reapecttaliy cautioned against 
attempted imitations of the above preparations, not half their strength To secure the genuine 
« T A BRIDGE, 870, Regent-street, J^ndon," is ei^raved in the glass on the side of each 
Bottle. ^ 


TEETH. 

SLHS’S ORIGINAL AMBOTNA TOOTH LOTION, 1>OWDBR8 AND OTTU, 

Tar the Preservation of the Tbbth and GrrMS, Prevention and Cure of ToorrH-Acms, and "re- 
moving Impurities of the Brgatii, as prepared ijy the late Mr Flms, 45, Leioester-square The 
celebrity and extensive Patronage, which the above articles have obtained from Royalty and 
Nobility, Gentry, and numerous Foreigners of distinction for the lost fifty ybahb, prove the 
efficacy of these ine pardons, and render it superflnous to dilate upon their invaluable qualities. 
Sold 1>p BrlOffO and Co.. CbeiBlats. 270. BOBeut-otreet. Xondon. 

iPhe Lotton, m bottles, 4s. fid. , Tooth Powder, tn boxes, 8s fkt 
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CAIiQUTTA F. W BROWNE avd Co , Old Coart House-street 

MADRAS BARRY abdCo' 

sriNDE W. S SMITH abd Co 

BOMBAY TREACUbU abd Co., K00EE8 Ago Co. 

POONA. ......... . TRFACHFR ABD Co. 

KURRACBSS ... TREACHER and GOb 

CEYLON DOUSi^ ORTH axd Co , j^iotbeearies' Hall, Cfolombo and Kandy. 


MUJMUB and Co.« 270. BoKent-okreetr Xondoa. 
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** JVo men. mAo hath tailed ledming^ but eonUu nunifr pN^Uig Ay 

ihMe, who, not contented etale reeeipii, are able to manage and eet forth new potiHoni 

to the world and, were thep but ae the dust and etndert of our feet, to long, at in that 
notion, they may yet terve to poltth and brtghten the armoury of truth, eoen for that 
fwpeot, they were not utterly to (e eoif BiiucoVt 
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Art. I — 1. The Punjab Blue Book., 

2. The Frimd of India. 

3. Sdectiona from the Records of the Oovernment of India 

and from me Records of the Oovemmenta of Agra a/nd Bengal 

4. Ptmied Reports, 1848, 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 1853- 

It is a difficult and sometimes a dangerous experiment to 
attempt as a ootemporary to write histojy. We live too near 
the events to judge of their just proportions. There is a tempt- 
ation to magnify some things which posterity will hold cheap, 
and to slur over others on which future generations might 
Lave been glad to know our impressions. There is the danger 
of partisanship and the danger of antipathy, and above all, 
on the shifting scene of India, there is the obvious fear that 
we may indulge in pceans which a few years will convert to 
wailing, give way to regrets! for which there is no good foun- 
dation, or predict triumphs, social, political, and financial, 
which the change of a Cwinet, the caprice of a future Gover- 
nor, or the mere instabihty of human events, shall prevent from 
l>eing realized. Why then do we try to describe tne Adminis- 
tration of Lord Dalhousie ? We do so, because it has been 
fruitful of great changes, striking events, imjiortant reforms, 
and considerable improvements, because it is now time to 
review some of the remarkable points in the history of the last 
six years, and becauseit is often a good thing that the inmressions 
of cotemporaries should be recorded in all their &eshness, 
and even in all their exaggeration, in order that future writers, 
who take a calm and unprejudiced view of men and measures, 
may see where the sight of their predecessors has been d^ective 
or dull The greatest critic of the present age, when repub- 
lishing his criticisms on the works of its great novelist, tells 
us that posterity may be perhaps ghA to know how the lumi- 
naiy appeared to ordinary mortals at its first rising, or before 
it had. readied the mendian. In humble imitation of the 
above sentiment, we venture to hope that the future historian 
of India may cast a glance on this paper as detailing fiicts 
drawn from authentic sources, and representing opuiions^ 

B 
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THE Al»aHlBTBATIOIT OF EORO OAUBOVSIE. 


which, however open to corre^on, im formed on the spot 
Would not a paper on the Administrati<m of Warren Hastings, 
or Lord Weiiesldy, written by a ootempfcwary, be eagerly pe- 
rused, thot^ itconttuned much that wm aH’SBeous,niany short- 
sighted opinions, and much that could interest tmly the men of 
those days ? 

The present Governor-General of India, then Earl of Dal- 
housie, landed in Calcutta on the 12 th of January, 1848. He 
came to fill a place, where, since the last Charter, beyond which 
we shall not look back, had sat no less than five Govemora- 
General, none of whom had been unworthily chosen, while 
all had taken part in great and striking events. We shall not 
preface this paper with a review of their several Administra- 
tions : we pass over the unflinching firmness, the unwearied eager- 
ness in the pursuit of truth, the reforming, enquiring, analysing 
spirit of Lora William Bentinck ; we pass over tdso the indomi- 
table will, the pr(^ound statesmanship of that Governor, who was 
bred entirely in the school of the Company, but was selected to 
govern the two greatest dependencies of theCiown; and we leave 
the amiable Lord Auckland, with his private virtues, and his 
public errors, his zeal for education, and his pcditical weakness^ 
to the judgment of Mr. Kiqro and to the verdict of posterity. 
To L<^ Mlenborough, in spite of eeeentrieities wnieh put 
his good qualities ** to the foil,” no man can deny the praise 

vigour and energy, and of that clear perception of 
coming events, which is one of the undoubted attributes of a 
statesman. If the conquest of Soinde has proved a drain on the 
imperial finance, we had still in that sandy wa^e a com- 
manding position during both the Sikh campaigna Lord 
Hardinge has owned himself obliged to the policy which 
humMra the Mahratfo ruler, reduced the army, and dismimtled 
the guns ef the Gwalior Durbar. It is not inconceivable that, 
without Maharajpore, the roar of Mahratta artillery and the 
trampling of Mahiatfo cavalry might have been heard in 1 846 
or ] 848, at the very gates of idcbmabad. No man finresaw 
with greatw certainty than Lord Ellenboroi^, the inevitable 
straggle oa Ae banks one of the five rivers. His piercing, 
rapid, and comprehensive glance surveyed Ihe dangers that 
might arise £rom the presence of one army unredncra m the 
very heart of Incfia, and of ano^er bristling on our most 
important ficontier : an army strong in nadonal reeling, abound- 
ing in resourees; complete ia oiganm^n, and longingoto add 
to its ^ tmmphs. It is to him thi^ wo owed tlm power of 
ooneentrarii^ ouz forces against the^h army, instead of 
jeatteriag tbeem to observe the motwos a toibulmit soldkiy, 
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a wavcdng mkister^ a corr«j)4 joourt. Wfam hfs reeal took 
Lidia by surprise, it was remarked that he was 
imperii mei vmp&r&saet’* but, while the cotempoeary wnter 
womd say ef him as was said of the Romau Emperor, that he 
was above a private gentleman only so long bs he filled a 
private station, the calm and unprejudic^ historian, we think, 
will eventuaDy dwell on his rapid conceptions, his prmnpt execu- 
tion, his indomitable en^gy, the clear, vigorous, forcible 
language of his writings and his oratory, his indifference 
to patronage, and his fortunate sriecticn of that lament- 
ed Lieut-<^venior, whose rule transcends the best days of 
Elphinstone andMunro. 

The career of Lord Hardinge, who succeeded to the opera 
imperfecta and the ingentee minee of his near connection, and 
the career of Lord Dalhousie, afford materials for a compari* 
son which might seem attractive to a Macaulay or a Mahon. 
In habits and in training, in thrir experience of the past, in 
their anticipations of the future, the two men were essentially 
^posed The one was bom in 1785, and the other in 1812. 
(kpt Hardinge had stood by the dyings Moore at Corunna, 
ana Col. Harmnge, with characteristic decision, had let slip the 
fourth division at Albuera, when Lord Dalhousie was still 
imbom Sir Henry Hardinge had sat in Parliament, had 
held office, and heard “ the Duke*' recant his opinions on the 
subject of Catholic emancipation, when his successor might 
have still been thinking of the liienB hv/rmniores md the 
class papers of Oxford. Selected to govern India at a time of 
life when most men are thinking of retirement, and few can 
willingly contemplate a residence in the East, the old soldier 
had gone there to maintain peace, and within eighteen months 
of his arrival, had taken an active and personal part in war. He 
had endeavoured in all honesty of purpose, to create or restore a 
&ee Hindu state, the rulers of whum, forewarned by experience, 
awed by a power seemingly invincible, and conciliated by 
moderation without weakness, might interpose a barrier be- 
tween the British power and<the fanatic Momunmedans of Cen- 
tral Asia. His experiment failed, but its failure, owing to causes 
perhaps beyond the control of human politicians, proved the 
sincenty of the Indian Government, and the turbulent cha- 
racter of the Sikhs. Nor was Lord Hardinge's Administration 
unmarked by measures of social or internal progress. He 
procured the active co-operation of native rulers to hk. 
measures for the fd>olition of Suttee : he^ncouraged educatiosh, 
and he practically gave us the first Indim railway. We may 
xem^ber how Dominie Sampson, when reviewing the attain-* 
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bf l^eir eseott, had be^ fired on in ihe Eedgtdi wh^ thw 
bad taken shdter, and displaying in their union in death 
the calm intrepidity of Englishman, had bemi murdeared and 
mutilated by a rabble <d Sikhs 

■ ■ - ■ Hoc crnciatu 

Xientaliis, ]i&c poeni earait* ceciditqoe Cetbegus 
Integer, et jacuit Catilina cadavere totOi 

In the deaths of Agnew and Anderson there is nothing of which 
their surviving relatives, their friends, and the respective ser* 
vices to ■whiwi they beloi^d, may not feel a mournful but 
honourable pride. It is true that there were several unfortunate 
circumstances in that expedition to Mooltan. The officers de- 
puted went down by water, and their Sikh escort by land, so 
that the two parties had no mntual intercourse till within a y&cj 
few marches of Mooltan. The demand onMoolrai for the accounts 
of past years, and the refusal to assure him that nis past Qovem- 
ment would not be too strictly scrutinized, were certainly not 
judicious. The chances of what a Sikh ruler might do, at a dis- 
tance from the capital, when called on to give an account of 
his stewardship, and the chances of finding staunchness and 
fidelity in a Sikh escoit, in hour of need, were perhaps not 
carefully weighed. But on the other hand such an outbreak 
might have occurred then or subsequently, at any time, in 
any part of the Punjab, amidst such a population. The ma- 
terials for combustion would have been ready, though unseen, 
and there wanted nothing, but the spark. "We shall not 
detain our readers with an examination of the case as £^;ainst 
the Dewan on his trial. He may have acted with malice pre- 

{ lense, as many distinguished officers think, and as the famous 
etter of Vindex to the Friend of Jr^ia would have had us 
believe — or he may have been “ the victim of circumstances,” 
as the High Court of Justice at Lahore recorded, in a phrase 
which was used advisedly on a solemn occasion, passed into a pro- 
verb at Lahore, and long covered its unhappy authors with 
ridicule. In any case he was^ fairly tried, and not treated with 
undue harshness. But the die was cast : the Sikh calculated 
his chances, and within six months of his arrival. Lord Bal- 
housie had a great war on his hands 
This paper does not pretend to be a military history of the 
Sikh campaign Lord Dalhousie did not command a division 
at Guzerat, like Lord Hardinge in his battles, and the striking 
events of the Punjab war are fresh in the memories of most 
readers, and have already been reviewed in previous numbers 
of tMs periodicid. We shall therefore pass over with rapidity 
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tlie purely military operations of the years 1848-49, nor peiheps 
hare our readetrs my desire to linger with General Whish before 
the fortifications of Mocdtaa, to nounder with dragoons on the 
quicksands of the Chenab, or to be sent head-long in company 
with brave and devoted tbonsands, through an almost impene* 
t^ble jungle, against the Sikh battmes on the Jhelura. A 
cursory review of the varicms turns of fortune, which brought 
about ihe desired consummation, and which afib^r the event 
it is so easy and so pleasant to survey, will probably be thought 
suiiicient The tactics of the enemy, their wonderfiil m»> 
eipline, their remarkable union, their fimatic oourwe, their mra- 
terious resources, were not wholly unknown. The first Sikh 
war had more than proved the truth of a saying of jGlenmtd 
Allard in the year 1838 to the late Mr. H. W. Torrens, uttered, in 
spite of disbelief and doubts that were sciurcely suppressed by 
other hearers, “ Les n6tre8 se battront 'bien — ma%a une fois, 
hien.“ The second Sikh war was destined to see that truth 
repeated in a manner so forcible as to convince the most in- 
credulous. The first campmgn had been decided in our own 
territories, in the short space of sixty days, into which were 
crowded, an invasion, four battles, a slight ilisaster, a rout and 
a capitulation. There was then little time to dwell on contin- 
gencies or to deplore results. The advanced guard of the Sikh 
array crossed the Sutlej about the 10th of December, and So- 
braon was fought on the 1 0th of February. But the scales of the 
second Sikh war hung suspended, the balance inelining to 
one side or the other, for the greater part of a year. First there 
was the doubt whether the assassination of the two British 
officers should be promptly avenged, and the Fabian policy, 
which waited for a better season, and feared exposure to the 
climate : then came the opportune success of Major EdwWdes, 
in the mopth of June, which excited differently in various 
quarters, honest exultation, hearty praise and uimeuerous envy ; 
and finally the march of Gmieral Whish, with what was deemed 
a competent force, at the dose of July. We can well remem- 
ber with what avidity the letters from that column, in its 
march, were caught up and retailed ; how joyfully officers and 
men bore up against the heat by day and tne occasioiml heavy 
showers by ni^t ; how they amused themselves, when the tents 
were beii^ pitched in some grass-jungle, with knocking over 
hares widi tent-pegs, and slaying wild hogs with bayonets : how 
fislss had proT^ the vaticinations of m^ who talked of dis- 
ease: how the troops in admirable condition were enaimpe4 
bdbfe Modtaa at tne commencemmit of September. Daring 
the previous month the plot ha4 thickened: there had beep 
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disturbances in Hazara, and Cbuttur Sing had risen — but as 
tiiere yna no general war. The appearance of General Whish, 
with a si<^e4tain, to reduce the Dewan, was, obriously, one of 
the turning points in the cam^ga. Kther he reduced Moolr^, 
avenged the murder of our officers, and smothered the flames 
of insuireotioB, or if he fiuled, we had to encounter our 
enemies, not merely shut up in a fortress, but in the plains of 
the Mainha, on the banks of the Indus, and even in the Julian* 
der Doab. We all know that the siege was raised, and we 
know, too, that the ftdlure or gheck was owing to Shore Sing’s 
secession, and not to the eflects of the climate, or to casualties 
amongst the troops. But firom the middle of September the 
-^pect of afi^rs was entirdy changed. The native army was 
at once recmited to its original full complement. The Jullon- 
der column was ordered to be ready. Active preparations were 
made in every department The Qovemor>General left Cal- 
cutta for the t/pper IVovinoes on the 9th of October ; and a 
large army took the field under Lord Qoi^h, at the commence- 
ment of the ensuing month. From this time, to the beginnii^ 
of the new year, there is nothing for the historian to re- 
count which can be termed decisive. Against the check at 
Ramnngger, and the partial action at Soodalapore, we have, cer- 
tcunly, to set the successful attack on the auaacious enemy 'at 
Mooltaa doling the first week of November, the prompt and 
energetic measures of Mr John Lawrence and Brigadier 
Wheeler to preserve the tranquillity of the Juilunder, and the 
well-timed occupation of the fort of Govmdghur. The first 
of these openUiions vindicated our fame in the eyes of Mooliaj 
and his adherents, the second preserved the peace of our 
frontier, kept down the turbulent spirit of the Manjha, and per- 
haps saved Simla, and the last rendered unnecessary another 
costly si^e. But in spite of these partial successes, tWe is no 
denying that the first twelve months of Lord Dalhoasie's Admi- 
nistrate were singularly inauspicious and dark. He hKd 
been promised peace, and he found himself involved in a war 
which, undertaken on the most righteous ground, was yet 
neither prosecuted with enmrgy nor terminated with efiPect 
What was the aspect of India on the 12th of January, 1848, 
when Lord ^housie took his. seat in Council, and vdiat was it 
in the same day of the subsequent year, or on the eve of the 
battle of GhiUianwalla i To these questions there can be but 
lOne reply. !^ofound tnmqoillity on tiie formed date, and on 
the latter a combination of events, for which dimsters m 
peihaps nottoo strong a tetm. Political gentlemen b^fed: 
one latge and well equipp^ army that had struck no one 
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decisive blov : another that had only just le-omiaeDC^ active 
<merations more than three mundis inactivity : the 
department of inteUigenee contemptible when compared with 
the minnte and accurate information of our movement possessed 
by the Sirdars : the enemy insultingly burning a bridge of 
boats within sight Lahore : officers and tender women in the 
hands of the rebels : a fiuling exchequer, adversaries inoreas-* 
ing, friends standing aloof — ^sueh was the state of events within 
exactly one year after the arrival of Lord Balhousiu Some 
signal success, some display of skilful strategy, some series of 
effectual aerations — were now anxiously expected. The hopes . 
of every European in India were divided between the Mooltan 
force and the fine army of the Punjab. General Whish was 
gaining ground before the fortress. Lord Gough was gradually 
closing with Shere Sing, and bets were even laid on the 
chances whether we should first be gratified by news of the ^ 
of the citadd, or by the announcement of a second Sobiaon. 
All at once came the startling results of Chillianwalla. 

An immense deal of paper has been covered with eimlana> 
tions of this engagement. We have had the Journal of a 
Subaltern, the account of Capt. Thackwell, articles in reviews, 
leaders in every paper in India and in England, letters from 
intelligent eye-witnesses, attacks by the enmuies, and vindica- 
tions by the friends, of the Commander-in-Chief About 
the mam features of the battle there is tli»efore no doubt. 
We all know that, after the fiill of Attoek, Sirdar Chnttur 
Sing’s advance in order to effect a junction with his son 
Shere Sing, rendered it idmost imperative that something 
«hould be done. We know, too, that the Commaiider-in-Chi^ 
one day, about encamping time, finding a shot or two fired at his 
out-posts, and deeming that the enemy would advance his guns 
so as to reach the Irtish encampment during the night, gave 
the order for battle aftmr mid-day, with the ground before nim 
quite unexplored. We know the results of that order. Men 
went onwards through a dense jungle, guided by the fiai^es 
from toe enemy's batteries : the artillery did its part admiiw- 
bly, — as it always does, — during toe one hour’s time which toe 
general allowed it : there was no want of conspicuous ipdlantiy 
on the part of particular corps : deserted in toe jungle, cut 
off fiom fnends, and surrounded on all four sides by the 
several regiments displayed herme firmness under these tiyiwg 
circumstances : toe re^raent was half eat to pieces: 
the 14to Dn^oons, in one of these URaceountahle panics to 
which the bravest and best troops are liable, and aoung, it k 
said, undar orders^ went** threes about n%htfsll: m inuacDSe 
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doal execotioa was done on the Sikh srmj. Some of thdr 
|pins were eaptored, andsome of our own, which had been taken 
m the early part of the day, were recovered ; and thus ended 
a memorable engagement, which cost us between two and three 
thousand men, which literally gained ns no advantage what- 
ever, on which the first of Greek historians would have recorded 
that both aides erected a trophy, and which Livy perhaps might 
have set down as a dades accepta 

We must bear in mind, that our position in India, as the con- 
querors in a hundred fights, imposes on our armies the 
necessity of commencing the attack. Our Generals know this : 
our Bolmers expect it : our politicians and statesmen r^rd it 
as a fundamental axiom in the maintenance of our supremacy. 
Whether the enemy be posted on the bank of a deep river, or 
be shut up in a stockade, or be securely entrenched, or be 
crowning some heights, or be lining the right side of some 
morass, we are expected to dislodge him by force, with as little 
delay as may be practicable and expedient This was exactly 
the feelmg under which Lords Hardinge and Gough ordered the 
attack on the Sikh entrenchments at Ferozshah, almost as soon 
as the British army, which is not a mathematical point without 
parts, could he got into position There may be occasions when 
even rashness is the better part of valour There are times 
when the delay of twenty-four hours would be fatal. At 
Ferozshah the Sikh battalions were encamped on British terri- 
tory : Tej Sing was bnngmg up his reserve of 25,000 men : 
there was nothing to be done but to repulse and chastise the 
insolent invader who, without the slightest provocation, had 
crossed the boundary. But previous to Chillianwalla, Lord 
Gough had been follpwmg the enemy about from the l^vi to 
the Chenab, from the Chenab to the Jhelum, by combinations 
which resulted in nothing, by movements directed by no intelli- 
gence, by operations where the absence of system was the only 
Uiing systematic. A civiliau will leave it to military men to say 
how, with the Sikh army posted at Russool, a prudent com- 
mander, after a few days' cautious examination of localities, 
would have stormed their position. With every allowance 
made for the difficulty of the ground, with an avowal of the 
principle that it behoves the British commander to open the 
ball, we can admit no excuse but that of intemperate rashness, 
for an action which cost ns so many precious lives, dispirited 
our army, and left us just where we wera _ v 
Yet ibis battle was not as critical a point in Indian history 
as the night of horrors at Ferozdiah, nor did it ever excite in 
the minaof jany European rendent in Ladia any tldng that 
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could justly be denominated a pania No province rose in 
rebellion. ^ Nowhere was the revenue not punctually paid. 
Patna did not resound with the Allah Akbar of the Mussulman. 
Benares did not jecho to the shouts of rebellious Hindus. Lord 
Dalhousie was not seen to rush about frantically, calling on 
Varus to restore him his legions. N o Calcutta editor coun- 
selled the inhabitants of the metropolis to retreat to the mar- 
chant ships in the Hooghly. No up-country paper predicted 
the sack of Delhi by an enemy more cruel than Nadir Shah. To 
judge from the leaders in the English papers, all this and even 
more must have passed through the minds of fund-holders. 
Directors, and leading men in the state. Napier was sent to 
rescue us, but the spirit of Napier — oirox animus Catonis — 
was not needed on this occasion, though the Sikhs were as 
warhke as any into whom Tegh Bahadur had ever breathed 
the spirit of fanaticism, or as those whom old Runjeet had 
disciplined and drilled 

The best thing that can be said in favour of Chillianwalla is, 
that it was the turning point in the long lane ; the dark part 
of the night, which immediately precedes the day-spring. 
Within ten days of the battle, the fortress of Mooltan was in the 
hands of our troops, salutes were being fired, and General Whish 
was on his way to reinforce the Commander-in-Chief. Then 
were hopes aroused, and dark faces grew bright, and men 
congratulated each other as they met, and the wounded look- 
ed up with smiles from their weary couches, and annexation 
began to be canvassed, and Economist issued his series of 
vigorous and animated letters There was still some little 
room for doubt during the time when it was thought that Gene- 
ral Whish might be intercepted, that Shore Sing might descend 
on Lahore, or that Lord Gough might not be able to come up 
with his dexterous and shifting adversary. But every cloud 
vanished on the 21st of Februai^, 1849, m the battle of Guze- 
rat This engagement, while it forms a bright contrast to, is at 
once a severe condemnation of, Chillianwalla. It seems hard- 
ly credible that the General who judiciously planned and accom- 
plished this crowning victory, who made such an excellent use of 
nis heavy guns, who carefully guarded his soldiers from needless 
exposure or sacrifice, should five weeks before have petulantly 
ordered them to take artillery, the position of which they did not 
know, and to try and heat an enemy who hi.jperd/u in the jungles;. 
We are glad, however, at length to deal wi^ operations of the 
Commander-in-Chief, which can be recounted in no quali&d 
phrasa The battle of Guzerat, well-planned and well-executed, 
and without serious lessen our side, Dr(&e the Sikh power, dis- 
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parsed Uie lOulse, sad tirtemlly ended the war. 
Bombav and Bengal artillery to be compl^ly 
arm of the service in which the Silchlua 


It showed the 
snpeiiior to that 
most reason to 


confide.^ It mabled Lord Gough to claim the honors, not of 
an ovatioin, but of a triumph, and to quit the wmrlike stage with 
grace,, with dignity, with the congratulations of his many 
personal friends, and witb redeemed fame It almost atoned 
for tdl tiie previous delay and disappointment It added one 
more to me .great victories of the army of India. It sent 
the vetenm Gilbert, that keenest of horsemen and first of bom^ 
hunters, on a Baid to the Khyber, by which a united foe was 
allowed no breathing time, and forty pieces of artillery, with 
sixtemi thousand stand of arms, were laid at the feet of Lord 
Gough. And, lastly^ it enabled the Statesman at length to 
come fmrward, and to show of what he was capably in a 
series of papers, on the subject of annexation, as remarkable 
for classic diction and cogent reasoning, as for liberal policy 
and enlarged views. 

The Punjab was annexed on the 29th of March, in a 
proclamation, the terms of which are widely known ; and the 
Board of Administration for the afihirs of the Punjab was 
formally established in a minute, dated the 31st of the same 
month. But before proceedmg to ^lude to the measures 
taken for the settlement of the new province, we should wish 
to say, a few words on one officer who played a conspicuous 
part m the commencement of the war, and who for atime ffivid- 
ed the attention of dinnw tables at the West end of London, 
with the Ban of Croatia. It is no part of our plan, as we have 
said already, in a paper which is a review of l^rd Dalhousie’s 
Administririaon, and not a military history, to detail the 
actions of the campaign, to dwell on blunders or successes, or 
to recount the honours deservedly earned by so many officers. 
We must, however, spare a little space for Major Herbert 
Edwardes. A chivalrous nature is no guarantee against detrac* 
tion and envy ; and when the Times talked of nis finishing 
the war, by two successive blows, the pix^ess of the insur- 
rection comd not have been foreseen in England, and Ibe 
magnitude of succeeding operations threw Eineyree and 
Suddoosam into the shade; But the young suhahem was not 
a presumj^ous political,” involving the higher authorities in 
a dilemma, nor a Clive, who could crufffi Mqolraj at once. 
"Notiffing can be more unjust than to tax Major Edwardes 
with undenting the power of die Dewan, — a charge which ^ 
own writiiq||S disprove, “lam a terrier barking at a tiger, ”-^or 
more ful^ tlum to say that there are other officers in the 
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Bengal army would have done wbat he did. No donbt, 
there are : nor will snch men ever be wanting as long as the 
Company lasts: but lustory can only praise the vietorions 
warrior, the successful statesman, the orator or the poet, who 
seize opportunities and make themselves heard. Major 
Edwardes seized his opportunity. He saw that a slight 
insurrection unchecked, would spread like wild fire. By his 
tact he smoothed down animosities, disciplined raw levies, 
and skilfully managed elements almost irreconcileable. He 
never held Moolraj cheap, and he never thought procrastina- 
tion any thing else but dangerous. Finally, he fought two 
engagements, and was successful in both. His book, the charm 
of which, to an Indian reader, lies in the first volume, 
shews how he can handle the pen; nor will any future 
history of the Punjab campaigns be complete without a due 
notice of the manner in which he handled the sword. 

The feverish interval, the doubts and fears, were now all 
past. We can remember how many lamentations were uttered, 
because, instead of peace for the first year of a new Adminis- 
tration, we had had a costly and prolonged war. At this 
distance of time we can look back, and allow that everything, 
politictdly, was for the best. There was no doubt that at some 
time or other, a knotty Punjab question would tax the powers 
of some British statesman. The great Punjab case was, m 
feet, as Ecwnomist told us, “ a mere question of time” It 
might be decided summarily, like a trim before a Californian 
jury, or it might be protracted beyond the limits of the longest 
Chancery suit. When our two officers were assassinated, it is 
possible that a display of energy might have crushed the 
insurrection ; but the same thing might have happened 
again in the next year in any part of the Punjab. When 
we see the result of we Lawrence Administration for five years, 
we can have little doubt that things are better for us now 
than if we had been just looking anxiously forward to the 
termination of the Bhyrowal Treaty, and to our handing over 
the Government to a young and inexperienced Prince, &rmg 
this very year. 

The task now remaining for us is to describe the moral con- 
quest of the Punjab. The first thing to be done, was to deter- 
mine the precise form of the Local Government, and to give 
habitations and names to the various departments and officers. 
Lord Dalbonsie, who from this time must be the prominent 
character in our picture, decided on entrusting the Administra- 
tion to a Board of three Cioiiami8sioner& ^e first membm-, 
or rather the President^ was Colonel Sir H. M. Lawrence^ an 
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officer possessed of vaighiy enei^es^ large sympathies^ and a 
most intimate knowledge of the Sikh character, fie knew ^em, 
and they knew him, and their knowledge of him led them at 
onceto confide in his willingness to protect and his power to quell 
them. It was a signal good fortune that gave Lord Dalhousio 
the disposal of the services of Sir Henry Lawrence The second, 
who was, however, called the senior member, Mr. C. J. Mansel, 
a man of original^, had filled some high posts in the Secre- 
tariat, and in the Financial Department, during the rule of 
Lord Ellenborough. He had lately returned from furlough, 
and having rubbed off any old Indian prejudices by the con- 
tact of English Society, might be thought well suited to 
conceive and carry out a liberal system of Administration, 
‘Mr. John Lawrence was the junior or third member. This 
gentleman, till selected by Lord Hardinge to be Commissioner 
of the Jullunder Doab, after the first Sikh war, had never 
filled any post of extraordinary emolument or responsibility 
out of the regular line of the service. He had never been 
Secretary to Government, nor envoy to a foreign court, nor 
Govemor-Generars Agent at a native Durbar. But with energy 
equal to that of his brother, he had acquired in one of the best 
of schools, a rare amount of experience in the important sub- 
jects of revenue and police. In the tent for months in the cold 
season, at the head of the district of Delhi, on the disputed 
boundary, in the crowded bazar, ^ wherever the character 
of the natives could be most intimately studied, he had 
gained a complete insight into the corn/mon law of the country. 
He was femiliar with the minutest details of the village 
communities . he knew the value of all the vanous crops 
which the two harvests of the year produce, the whole system 
of irrigation, the mode in which land is acquired, farmed out, 
rented, and transferred : his love of work was inexhaustible, and 
he possessed the key to many points in the native character, in 
a manner which, to an unpractised stranger, appears almost inex- 
plicable. Under this Board, then, were placed the country newly 
annexed, and the Cis and Trans-Sutlej provinces. The country 
was parcelled out into seven Commissionerships and twenty- 
seven districts, and by the 1st of June, or in some cases a httle 
later, the Civil Administration.was fairly set a-going. 

We have so lately had occasion to describe the whole 
system of Administration introduced by the Board at Lahore, 
and the official report of the two first years after annexation 
has be^ so widely diseussed, that it would be almost su- 
perfluous, in this place, to give a detailed account of the various 
measures intiodaced by tiiie Locsl Government or by the Head 
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x£ Uie Empire. It is no new thing for an'Indian Govemment 
to have thrown on its hands the settlement of a ceded or 
conquered province, or for a Governor to exercise his judge- 
ment in the selection of instruments well calculated to attain 
this important end. For upwards of a century we have 
been making experiments on a dozen difierent races, on all 
kinds of revenue settlements, perpetual, protracted, or sum- 
maiy, in territories marked by broad and striking distinctions 
of fertility, climate, and soil We have made some blunders, 
but we have achieved some real triumphs, and we have laid 
up a vast stock of administrative experience. We were stand- 
ing, at the annexation of the Punjab, in the position of men 
who are “the heirs of all the ages, in the foremost hies 
of time.’^ It was then well known that every theory had 
been tested in practice, that every crotchet had been analysed, 
every plan for the security of the land revenue, or the welfare 
of those who paid it, had been subjected to examination 
equally searching and minute. To investigate the nature of 
intricate land tenures of different denominations, to select 
the sites of Stations and cantonments, to establish courts 
for the administration of codes, technical, refined, simple, 
or comprehensive, to build jails, hospitals, treasuries, to teach a 
native population the difference between lawlessness and liber- 
ty, — all these things have attracted the attention and taxed the 
energies of many able and conscientious men in various parts 
of India, since the beginning of this century. There had, 
however, it must b^confessed, been grounds for regret at the 
appearance in our system, when fairly consolidated, of evils ' 
wmch, either growing up with its growth, or not timely observ- 
ed, or not boldly eradicated, a moderate degree of precaution 
might have prevented at first There had been a neglect 
to preserve or to record, against future encroachment, the 
rights of the sovereign power, of the landlord of limited 
domains, of the village community, of the tenant proprietor : 
when hundreds of acres were lying waste and uncultivated, no 
portion had been appropriated for public purposes: a due 
per-centage of the land had not been set apart for annual 
expenditure on internal communication and public works, 
a variety of petty taxes, vexatious to the payers and not very 
profitable to the state, had not been remitted as early as wAs 
just ; adherence had been too long given to an unsound 
commercial policy or to internal restrictions on trade: some 
element of European Administration, congenial only to Anglo- 
Saxons, had been forced on the acceptance of a pop^tion who 
could neither estimate its value nor comprehend its scope : 
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Borne oi the best inetioments of the old nattve Goremm^tSy 
s«octi(Hied by time, endeared to the Byot by immemorM 
coBtom, and valued by the native ^loinistoator for. their 
ohea|«es8 and thekr radlity ' of application, had been con* 
temj^uously disregarded or prematurely amshed. But our 
latest a^aimtieUs had been the scene of our neatest success. 
It was imnorUmt that grievous mistakes should not be made 
in the settlement of our new and magnificent acquisition : that 
crude measures should not be attempted, that just refomu 
should not be delayed : that the shattered or dislocated fabne 
of good native institutions should be carefully put together : 
that every department which admitted of it, should have the 
benefit of the greatest amount of European science, and the 
truest maxims of Indian official life. How all this was done, 
we endeavoured to show in the October number of this Review. 
Lord Dalhousie, calmly reviewing the manifold claims on his 
time, wisely, as it appears to ns, gave to the new lungdom the 
largest share of his attention. Its claims, though not “prior 
in time" to those of other provinces, were yet, to use the 
language of Burke, “ superior lu equity and paramount in 
importance." * From the very commencement of the task, 
whether the Governor-General was watching the progress of the 
settlement firom the heights of Mahasoo, or was visiting every 
thing with his own eyes during a cold-weather tour in the plmns, 
the motto has been “forward,” the maxim hard work, and the 
result prosperity. The Jat Sikhs, the disbanded soldiery, 
die warlike peasants, settled down at oncemnder the new ml^ 
not to growl at the foreigner, but cheerfully to irrigate their 
lands and to pay their rents. This rapid change, hoped for, 
but certidnly not anticipated, except by a very few, is a feature 
which cannot be too often dwelt on*. Had the cultivators stood 
aloof with sullen and lowerii^ brows : had we had jails without 
occupants, or filled only by rebels, courts without suitors, and 
blank statements of revenue without rupees in the treasury 
chest ; had no civilians ventured to proceed into the interior 
without an escort of cavalry and a six-pounder : had officers 
at every cantonment been wot at from the road-^ide, in the 
twilight, as they were returning from their evening ride: 
had there been liarricades at Umntsir, or had Lahore streamed 
with blood : had commnnicatioa by post been cut ofi for days 
together, and the possession of the Fanjsh been described as 
that of certain localities lit up by camp-fires — had any pli^ure 
of this kind, we say, been true and aecurate in its main Matures 
— ^wq shotdd then have acknowledged that we had annexed a 
loss, a cwtui/s Experience had taught us nothing of the 
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science of governing aliens in Uood and religion, and that tiie 
Sikhs of tile Manjha and the Mussulman of the Chig Doab 
were bey(md the reach of kindness, sympathy and contnd. 
But from the 1st of April, 1849, the very ctmtraiy has been 
the case No guerilla warfare harassed our troops. No where 
did indignant patriotism or incensed nationahty, hurl (hmr 
defiance at us from fidds of sugar-cane, bamboo jungly 
or forts of mud The settlement officer, the active magis- 
trate, the civil judge, taught a lesson as enduring as the 
Ben^ artillery or the famous Scinde horse. With few ex- 
ceptions, the men selected to fill places in the Punjab, wore 
equal to tiie task. Their service has been one of eonm- 
derable exposure, constant toil, and even occasional risk. 
They have had to' live in places in which the sleek, content- 
ed, and well-housed civilian of the upper or lower provinces 
would hardly condescend to keep nis grey-hounds or his 
horses . in mat houses, between clay walls, and in the tombs 
of Mohammedan saints They have remained out, under can- 
vass, in the interior of the district, at season of the year when 
the fierce sun and the stifling hurricanes of dust severely tried 
the strongest constitution, ^e oiganization of the wbole body 
of native officials, whether Panjabis or Hindustanis, has, in 
most instances, been the entire work of tiieir hands, lliey 
have selected, where clioice was but scanty, men suited fos the 
responsible posts of Thanadars and Tahsildats, and have taught 
the inferior police officers the very elements of their duty, and 
the common routine of their work. Their mornings and even- 
ings have often been consumed in actual field-work, in the 
survey of lands, and the adjudication of boundary disputes : 
their days have been devoted to the trial of cases of all kinds, 
and to the decision of those hundred conflicting claims, 
certain to spring up in such a country as the Punjab. This 
labour has gone on undmr all the inconveniences of cli- 
mate, under the absence of comforts, which would be luxuries 
in England, but are necessaries here, and under periodical 
visitations of disease.^ No mm have ever mwe nobly vindicated 
tbe charactCT of their service, or more eflectually disproved 
the calumnies thrown out against the officials of India, by men 
who either knew, or should have known, better. Moreover, the 
reward oi this labour, though in some few instances not ia.-^ 
considerable, has not to tiie majority been of that charsctar 
which obviously excites envy in the less fortunate, llieir reward 
has been that which springs firom the conscioumess of duty bold- 
ly and honestly performed, and from the gratitude of an agri? 

D ’ 
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ealtiml pi^nilation, whose wonder has been viirably excited to a 
degree nigh ludicroi^ at the formerly unseen sight of courts 
to whidi the humblest Has constant access, where the presiding 
<^eer is just without propitiation, strict without cruelty, and 
lenient without weakness, and where the rich and powerful de- 
fendant is compelled to liquidate just debts, to atone for violence, 
and to acknowledge the majesty and the supremacy of Law. 

- We sum up the things accomplished in the Punjab, under 
Lord Dalhousie’s guidance, as follows. A revenue of more than 
two millions has been raised from the land revenue, from salt, 
from the excise, and from other legitimate sources, by means 
which fetter neither the resources of the country nor the law- 
ful claims of the state. A surolus, in spite of all that the f^apiers 
eansay, lies at the disposal of the Government, amounting to one 
quarter of a million, after large disbursements on great pubhe 
works. The fiaree Doab canal, and the nuhtary road to Pesha- 
war, are progressing towards completion. Other great lines 
for commercial and social purposes are in progress, and cross- 
roads are covering the distncts in eveiy direction Violent 
crimes have been entirely put down : and secret ones have been 
traced to their source. Justice is dealt out in a fashion which 
combines the salutary promptness of the Oriental, with 
the scrupulous investigation of the European, court The 
vexatious enquuies into rent-free tenures are fast drawing to 
a close. Churches and dispensaries, the medicine of the soul 
and of the body, may he seen side ' by side in many of the 
principal stations. In sanataria on the hills, the wounded or 
mvalid soldier, and the worn-out civilian, can recruit their 
strength. Warlike subjects may enlist in our irregular troops, 
and mid something better to do than to sit down and grumble 
at their lot Not six months ago a grand meeting was con- 
vened at Umritsir, where measures were adopted to put down 
the fearful crime of in&nticide, by the exercise of authority 
combined with persuasive influence and mond force. A civil 
code, Bufficimit to meet the growing requirements of a com- 
mercial and agricultural population, has been compiled by 
the joint efforts of Messra Montgomery and Temple, has 
been revised by the Chief Commissioner, who is now a sort 
of Lieutenant-Governor, and submitted for sanction to 
Government The missionary -is endeavouring to win con- 
verts at Lahore. An Agricnltural Sodely is striving to im- 
prove the produce of the plains. Tea cultivation being ex- 
tended in the hills. The whole free of the country telfr its 
own tale in expanding cultivatioD; secure highways, long lines 
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of camels, and carts laden with rich merchandise. is not 

one of the above samnuury and downright assertions wbidi we 
cannot prove incontestably by an appeal to printed pape^ to 
written words, and to the testimony of hundreds of living 
witnesses Had the Governor-General effected no other re> 
form, planned no other great work, grappled^ with no evil, |pven 
to India no one single benefit, the pacification and prosperity 
of the Punjab would be enough, by itself, to place his name 
amongst the foremost of the benefactors of the East 

We pursue the thread of our narrative, not wholly losing sight 
of the maxim of Tacitus, when he wrote lus annals — siitmda 
qiusque in anTws referre — ^but at the same time diverging from 
the course to mark the result of events whenever it may be ex- 
pedient or necessary. At the commencement of 1850 there was 
the unfortunate affair of the 66th Native Infantry. It will 
be in the memory of our readers that the men of this corps, 
when marching into Umritsir, in February of that year, 
trayed a mutinous spirit in regard to their allowances. The 
spirit of inmbordmation was promptly repressed, the corps 
was disbanded, and no symptoms of disaffection were ever 
seen in other regiments of the Bengal Army. Sir Charles 
Napier, who had succeeded, or rather superseded Lord Gough as 
Commander-in-Ohief, took on himself to disband this corps. 
To quote one of Sir Charles’s own phrases, '‘this vm wrong:” 
and It was even worse to go and alter the compensation for the 
price of atta and other necessary articles, not merely in antici- 
pation of the orders, but against the wishes, of the Head of the 
Government The Government had very properly ruled that 
when atta was dear, and other articles, such as ghee and pulse, 
were cheap, the one should be pitted against the other, and the 
compensation be calculated on the value, not of atta alone, 
but of every article of food The Commander-in-Chief decided 
just the other way, and told the sepoys, through the Generals or 
Brigadiers, that they were to get compensation calculated on the 
price of atta only. Both of these orders were however upheld, 
It had long been current that this produced a strong difference 
of opinion between the Head of the Indian army and the Head 
of the Indian Empire, and that much correspondence passed 
between the two men, both of whom are remarkable for a pretty 
strong will of their own. The particulars of this passage oi 
arms were not of course made public at the time, but every 
one has lately read them in No. HI. of the printed Selections of 
the Government of India. Under what deceitful planet, by who% 
imudicioos advice, one Napier was led to bring on an ea^poei 
of the folly of another, we are unable to guess— but the result 
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IdidWB ttmt gi^ se&se, temperate bat firm langaage, soaod 
tetaoT^ag, logm and grammar, were with the Governor Gbaeral, 
md the reirf oppose to all these qualildes with Sir Charles 
Napier. Brian de Bois Ghiiibert did not receive a more com- 
plete ovmlliiow &om the Itmce of Ivanhoe than did the late ec- 
centric Commaader'in-Chief from the pen of Lord Dalhoosie. 
Hus sabjeet however demands separate treatment, and we say 
BO more about it bere. 

^^rd Dalhousie having assured himself the tranquil con- 
dition of the fttnjab, confiding in the Civil Administmtion of 
the Lawrences, and fully satis&d of the sufficiency of our mili- 
tary preparations to meet an outbreak, had any been intended, 
took a short trip to sea, to recruit his energies and his impaired 
health He proceeded down the Indus, satisfied himself of 
the tedious nature of its navigation, visited Bombay, Singa- 
pore and the Straits Settlements, and the Tenasserim Provinces, 
and finally returned to Calcutta in the commencement ofMareh, 
1860. No (^vemor-General had paid a visit to Moulmain 
tince Lord William Bentinck went there in 1829. By no other 
Govmuor-General could sach a tour have been even contem- 
plated He was the first Indian statesmtui who could make 
the drcle of India without exceeding the bounds of the Com- 
pany’s landed estates It may be asked of what use are such 
imid tours, during which no subject can be thoroughly master- 
edf, and some can hardly be understood at all t A flying visit 
from the highest official in the East will not cover Guzerat with 
roads, or light Bombay with gas, or simplify the difficulties 
attendant on the growth mid transport of cotton, or settle the 
land revenue of the Deccan on a prosperous footing, or fertilize 
Bcinde, <a increase the revenue of Tavoy and Mergm. The 
TOply to this is, that personal conference may do a great deal 
in making the men acquainted with each other's views, and 
with tile general a^ect of great questions. Unfortunately cmd 
discussion is never much in feshion in India. Nothing is done 
without long letters and bulky reports. But every one must 
admit that such lettmis and such reports are read with more 
interest, when the reador knows the locality from which they 
emanate, has heard something of the subject which they 
discuss, and has talked, tiiough it be mily mr half an hour, 
with the persons by whom mey are written. Preliminary 
ffiscusdon, knowledge of the parties interested, will go a great 
way towards mnoothing difficulties, and leading She mind to 
gpde^mto the subject. And are not all su^rdinates, be 
they Governor Councilors, or ComunsrioBers, more likCy 
'to ad(k«8s with oonfidenoe and eameCness, a Qornnor- 
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0611^1 whom theyharaseen and talked wlth^than one who lives, 
as the late Chancellor of iho Exchequer said, in a cloud, like 
one of the Homeric gods t it is our beli^ that sudi meetings, 
though transient, generate mutual confidence, invite mr 
discussion, and facilitate progress. The Governor-Ceneral will 
not be less likely than he was before to listen to a xepre^ 
sentation from Bombay, because be has seen its splendid 
harbour and received a deputation from its Chamber of 
Commerce ; nor should the local functionar]^ be less backward 
in stating their wants, and expounding their various remedial 
measures. We could wish that every Governor-General or 
Governor had visited as much of his dominions, as Lord 
Ilalhousie has done in the last six years. 

One of the first objects to which Lord Dalhousie directed his 
attention during his short stay at the metropolis in March 
and April, 1850, was that of a reform in the Post Office. 
The abuses of this department, and the paramount necessity 
for a complete change, were universally acknowledged To deny 
this is just as absurd as to deny to successive Indian Governors 
the creuit of originating and maturing many excellent reforms in 
various other branches of the public service. He would be a bold 
advocate who should undertake to prove the efficiency of the 
Company's postal arrangements. We may even doubt whether 
in this matter we have not retrograded, and whether the Coadda 
of Akbar and Aurungzebe were not faster of foot and more 

S unctual in their deliveries of letters than those of the prasent 
ay. We adhere to the old fashion of travelling m palanquins, 
and of -employing runners or walkers, as the case may be, to 
convey the correspondence of Government, as well as that of a 
community daily increasing in importance. But there were worse 
evils than the mere retention of human beings as letter-carriera 
With very few exceptions there were no stations with distinct 
post-masters, appointed, paid, and supervised in a manner 
consistent with the importance of the work to be done. The 
ubiquitous civil surgeon of the station, or a subaltern with 
spare time on his hands, got through the duty of post-master, 
in some instances as fairly as could be expected, in others with 
absolute indifference to everj^ thing save the pittance assigned 
to the office. The native clerks were over-worked and under- 
paid : the roads were bad . the postage was very heavy : the 
whole of the carriers along the hne were liable to be fined for 
delay, which had occurred at some one single point, while the 
precise point thereof was never carefully investigated. The 
^eed oi the mails everywhere, e^ept on the Grand Trunk 
l^d, was not more than five mil^ an hour, md sometimes 
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as low as two miles and a half The mistakes in the trans- 
mi«dou of lettera : the number of letters mislaid or lodg- 
ed up in a spare chesty owing to the cnlpable indifference 
or the dishonesty of the Dawk Munshi : the muds and pecula- 
tions of clerks, and the absence of any redress — all this 
was suffidmit to exhaust the patience of the community, 
engaged in commercial transactions, or much given to cor- 
respondence for obvious social reasons. Before the establish- 
ment of a regular steam communication with England, such a 
state of things might have been passively endured. The in- 
habitants of England in the reign of Charles 11. might posi- 
tively be glad of the postal system as described in Mr. 
Macaulay's famous Chapter III The residents of India, in 
the days of Hastings or Wellesley, who were fortunate if 
they received an answer from their friends at home within 
the twelvemonth, mi^bt very well be content to spend four 
months on the river in a budgerow, or to creep up the old 
Benares road at the rate of three miles an hour, or they 
might post letters at Calcutta for Agra which should not 
take much more than eight days to reach their destination, and 
they might never even dream of sending a missive to La- 
hore. But with inland steam communication, and with other 
departments more or less undergoing reform, with improvements 
in the civil, revenue, and criminal codes, in jail discipline and na- 
tional education, the postal department was still unimproved. 
Yet there were no insuperahle difficulties in the way: no 
obstacles generated by climate or locality, which attention, 
energy, and a liberal disbursement could not overcome. Some- 
thing had been already done on the Grand Trunk Eoad be- 
tween Meerut and Calcutta, where the mail has for some 
years been carried at a rate never under seven, and gene- 
rally at nine miles an hour, over a first-rate road for tune 
hundred miles There are mail carts in the Punjab, Transit 
Companies competing for the public favour in Bengal, and 
carriages for passengers in some parts of the Madras and the 
Bombay Presidencies. The Editor of one of the Calcutta 
newspapers had startled the good folks of C6doutta, in January, 
1849, with the intelligence of the battle of Chillianwalla, 
brought by a private express which beat the Government dawk 
by thirty-six hours. The distabces which men like Sir G 
Clerk and the late Sir Walter Ghlbeit, and others, had accom- 
plished by relays of horses in a wonderfully sho^(^ space of 
time, proved all the talk about the heat of tiie Indian sun to 
be sheer nonsense, and showed that determination, even iir 
India, wiU carry climate and everything else before it. The 
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Post OflSce, in short, to be eflSdent^ required simply libewd 
expenditure, systematic, arrangement, and careful control. 
To effect this, Lord Dalhousie veiy wisely entrusted the preli- 
minary enquiry to a commission composed of a civil servant 
for each Presidency, namely, Mr. Courtney for Bombay, Mr 
H. Forbes for Madras, and Mr. C. Beadon for^ both Agra and 
Bengal We well remember how a cry was raised for the appoint- 
ment of all sorts of committees and quorums, to be composed 
of men who should have had, somehow, an intimate knowledge 
of the working of Post Offices ; enlightened and public- 
spirited individuals, with their several plans and crotchets, and 
their minds made up. We remember that the usual amount 
of indignation was expressed, because the enquiry was entrust- 
ed solely to members of the ‘‘favored service,"^ and because 
Lord Dalhousie was too wise to appoint a body of indepen- 
dent men, who would infallibly have wasted a deal of time, 
have squabbled amongst themselves, have covered acres of paper 
with all sorts of impracticable schemes, and have attained no 
one definite result No doubt, Mr Beadon had had no particular 
insight into the working of a Post Office He simply possessed 
thorough business-like habits, great energy and quickness, 
and had no wish to carry out a favourite theory, or to force 
some crotchet of his own on Government He with his 
colleagues, only knew that many a district Post Office m India 
was very like that village Post Office in the Antiquary, which 
transmitted letters in the manner best calculated to air 
the correspondence thoroughly, to exercise the patience of 
the receivers, and to add a few pence to the revenue 
The Post Office Commissioners commenced their work at the 
right end. They overhauled 'the department They made 
themselves masters of all the details of the work, ana of the 
whole subject of the rates of postage. They drew up long hut 
lucid statements of the number of covers received and despatch- 
ed, and of the salaries of clerks and delivery Peons . they 
invited communications from all parties who bad any thing to 
communicate, they took down evidence of Bengali Sircars, 
and merchants from Marwar . they visited local Post Offices : 
they repeatedly conferred together — ^for it was one part of the 
plan that the Madras and Bombay Commissioners should meet 
Mr. Beadon in Calcutta — ^and finally they drew up a report 
which has been so often quoted and commented on, that any 
minute analysis of its contents in this place would be superflu- 
ous. The main recommendations of the commission may be 
briefly set down as follows ; — 

1. lJ«lf-anna postage, for all distances^ on letters not exoeeding a 
quarter toia'in weight 
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^ ' ConftolMation of stoam and inland po8ta<^«. 

9« Gomputeory prcKpaymeot by atampSt and doable charges on unpaid 
letters. 

4. Abolition of inking, and the intioduetion of a charge on official 

letters. 

5. General re-organismtion of the whole Post Office eBtabhshment in 

all its branches, from the head thereof down to the lowest delivery 
peon. 

6. Extension and improvement of district dawks. 

The above headings are taken, with alight alterations, from 
twenty-eight changes summed by the Commissioners as desir- 
able, in the close of their report Some of the less important 
headinp we have altogether omitted : others we have grouped 
•together under the comprehensive term of general re-organiza- 
tion of the department Such a heading, if honestly carried 
out, will embrace everything that requires amelioration in every 
Post Office in India : it will affect tne receipt, registration, and 
delivery of letters : it will give us better clerks and more atten- 
tive post-masters : it will simplify the accounts, and will result 
in the compilation of a small code of Post Office Laws. Other 
recommendations will provide rules for book and Banghy 
parcels, and for charges on ship letters . in short, whatever 
may be the opinions of individuals as to their own particular 
grievances, no one will deny that the report has embodied 
with n^vellous precision and lucidity, every thing that could 
be devised in the shape of Postal Reform, and that it promises 
to give us eventually a practical and working scheme which will 
come home to the feelings of every resident in India, 
department touches so many tender points as the Post Office : 
by none are domestic sympathies and fire-side prejudices more 
effectually enlisted. Other departments touch only a class. Man- 
chester groans over the salt monopoly The genuine Anglo- 
Saxon inveighs against the Black Acts, the inefficiency of the 
police, and me corruptionof the civil courts : native land-holders 
cry out against the Sale and the Resumption laws. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce remonstrates against impolitic restrictions on 
trade, and imperfect repairs of road and bridges : eve^y set of 
agitators can press for a removal of their own particular griev« 
ances in their own fashion and at their own time. But delay 
in the Post Office, and the expense of communication by letter, 
come home practically to the* feelings of Europeans and pa** 
tives, marchwts and civilians, young cadets and old ladies, 
A delay in the dawk causes an anxious mother more real 
sbrrow than any military proc^rastination along the Irrawaddy : 
a missing letter will excite a ^eater stir in a quiet gentleman’s 
household than the report oi a whole fleet of Commissariat 
boats missing on the Gwges or the Megna ; the demand of 
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a delireiy Peon for fourteen annas as the postage firom 
Lahore to Calcutta wiU nuse a greater storm of abuse at 
the exactions of Government than the opium monopoly of 
Behar and Benares, or the Moturpha taxes in Madras. 
The benefit of Lord Dalhonsie’s comprehensive and states- 
man-like reforms will he felt and gratefully acknowledged 
by every one. The debt will be thankfully paid by the 
Uhunds and the Mulls, who, in the exerdp of their large com- 
mercial business, write dozens of letters daily to their correspon- 
dents at Joudhpore, Muttra and Benares ; by the young civilian 
on the eastern frontier^ of Bengal, who keeps up a gradually 
declining intercourse with his old college friend stationed at 
Khangurh or Mooltan ; by the unhappy husband, who toils away 
during the hot winds at Agra, or Cawupore, while the mcK 
wife is inhaling the mountain breezes of Mussoorie or Simla ; 
by the English merchant at the head of a large firm at the 
Presidency, who wishes to know the prospects of the indigo 
crops on the banks of the Brahmaputra, or in the plains of 
Tirhoot ; by the Editor, who looks anxiously for the uetails of 
the last inroad by the Shivaranees, or of the latest /rocos at the 
mess-room of the 100th r^ment N. I. ; by the Choudaries and 
the Chuckerbuttees, who desire their local i^ent to report faith- 
fully every turn in the great suit for the possession of Chur 
Kilabad, or every item disbursed in the hire of UnMiala and the 
propitiation of the police ; by the cadet, who calls on his fother 
to aid him in the purchase of “ a step,” or the fitting up of a 
bungalow ; by the Calcutta tradesman, who can dun his remote 
debtors withless original outlay ; and by dozens of fair corres- 
pondents who mutually interchange light and pleasant go^p 
about the assemblies at the Town Hall, the rides along Jacko, 
the inconvenience of a Mofussil station in the far West, or 
the agrSmeva of the cold weaUier m the City of Palaces. It is 
not every Governor that can please so many classes, or finds 
it in his power to eifect such universal reforms at so moderate 
an outl^. The Post Oflice Commission alone, had Lord Dal- 
housie done nothing else, would suffice to place his name in 
the list of Anglo-Indian reformers, alongside of that of Corn- 
wallis. As we write, we are informed that the Post Office 
scheme has received the approbation of the Honorable 
Court, and that we are to have the half-anna postage on letters, 
mid the two annas on newspapers, as soon as the requisite 
number of stamps cau be made and stored. In six mont^ 
time, from the issue of this number^^en, every one of its 
Indiw readers wiU be thanking Lord^>alhoiJ8ie for his Great 
Postal Beform. 

B 
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^pie socond grimd reform was entered on within a year after 
the organization of the Post Office Co m m i ssion. In the com- 
mencement of 1850, the Court of Directors had earnestly’ 
pressed the Ooremor-General to appoint a committee to 
quire into the whole system of public works ; but it was not 
until the close of the year that Lord Dalhousie found either 
the leisure, or the instruments, to enable him to follow the 
advice of the Court. In December, 1860, however, he selected 
llaior Kennedy, Consulting Railway En^neer to Government- 
Major fi^er of the Engineers, who had lately returned from 
•Rnglftnfi — and Mr. Charles Allen, of the Civil Service, to be 
members of a Committee for an enquiry of the kind recom- 
mended. The engineering ^11 of Major Kennedy had been 
proved by the roads which he had constructed in the hills, and 
ny the advice which he tendered to Government on all matt^ 
connected with the railway ; Major Baker was an officer of sin- 
gular merit in a corps to which merit alone can obtain entrance ; 
and Mr Allen had had great experience in several departments 
of the North West Provinces, had secured the entire confi- 
dence of Mr. Thomf^on, and had given complete satisfaction 
wherever employed These gentlemen were to reduce to some 
shape the thousand complaints which had been rife as to the 
superintendence and execution of public works ip this Presi- 
dency ; and they were invited to make their suggestions, either 
for tne modification of the present system, or for the establish- 
ment of some other in its stead. Records were opened to 
their inspection, and the functionaries of the department were 
to afford them every postible aid. Other commissions were ap- 

f ointed for Madras and Bombay, by the Governors of those 
'residendes, at the request of the Government of India. Our 
business will, however, be with the Military Board at Calcutta. 
We believe t^t, in this department, as in ttot of the Post Office, 
abuses had long prevailed, which could fi nd no apologist, and 
could admit of no defenca A barrister, rashly underbaking to 
defend the cause of this incapable body, verma the community 
or the Government, would, we think, throw up his brief in de- 
spair. In (he first place, the ofiicers under tne Board, termed 
variously executive officers and executive engiueers of divi- 
sions, are not all scientifically, trained. If the cry has been 
loud against untrained Civff Judges how much louder 
should it swell agtunst men ‘without ability^ to conceive, or 
skhl to direct, the construction of roads, bridges, mid civil 
buildings. Moreover, besides the want of ttainihg in such 
officers, they were chosen by one denartmmit and paid fmr 
by another. They were sele^»d by tne Military Department 
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of the Government of India, and forced on the reloctant 
Civil Governments of Agra and Bengal, which could neither 
exercise any veto on tne nomination, nor directly remove 
an incapable nominee. In shwt, as mattem yet stand, the 
department, which bears all the responsibility, pays all the 
expense, and must take all tlie blame of works ill-devised, ill- 
constructed, and irregularly repmred, is not at liberty to select 
its own tools. No wonder that the system had contrived to 
exhibit in itself all the combined evils which result from inex- 

{ )erience, from inefficiency, from delay, from lost time and lost 
abour, from lavish expenditure without any good object, from 
niggai^ness when really great objects were at stake. Bridges 
had been constructed on unsound principles ; roads had been 
laid out on the lowest levels in the country, where rain 
water soonest accumulated, and was latest dried up Eegular 
repairs, on some roads nominally under the Board, were, as we 
can ourselves testify, literally unknown for years. ^Occasionally, 
if a work of some magnitude had been well executed at a very 
considerable expense, it was left without any one to look after 
it, until it became quite impassable. Thus a via sUiee vel 
laterihus munitxt, which, when originally constructed, had cost 
half a lakh of rupees, has remained without even a timely 
basket-load of pounded brick or granite, until the outcries of 
the civil functionaries, and the intercepted traffic of the district, 
might at length arouse the apathetic Board to life. Then, 
instead of the small sums, which, if judiciously and regularly 
disbursed every year, would have kept the road in tolerable 
repair for all ordinary purposes of communication, another 
good round sum of half-a-lakh of rupees was obtained from 
the reluctant Government , the road was repaired, and left to 
look after itself for the next five years, until the same reiterated 
complaints might bring about the same costly remedy. In 
other instances, estimates were made for works declared to be 
urgently necessary, and were never acted on when sanctioned, 
or else works, when completed, were found to have largely ex- 
ceeded their estimates.. Yet, with all this, no man can justly 
complain of any want of skill in the members of the corps of 
engineers On the contrary, we might com^in that so much 
real talent has been lost to the country, or is productive of no 
great results, owing to want of supervision, to the prohibition 
of able men from acting on their own responsibility, to too few 
checks in some points, and to a great deal too many in others. 
In both the Upper and the Lower Provinces, we have had 
plenty of devo: officers, who have taken lev^, bndged hill 
torrents or deep-nmning rivers, erected colleges of some archi' 
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tactUTal beauty, have constructed hospitals with every regard tp 
ventilation, and have metalled lines of road connecting some 
of the important localities in the country with each other. 
But all this individual talent has been neutralised by the acts 
of inefificient subordinates, by dilatory superiors, and by finan- 
cial considerations. We can do nothing without money ; and in 
the department of public works, we have sometimes had skill 
without money, sometimes money without skill, and sometimes 
neither skill nor money. We could mention instances where 
the works constructed by the magistrate, with the aid of 
convicts, triumphantly beat those constructed by the executive 
officer and bis native agent The thannabs repaired by the 
civil functionary did not leak, his drains carried off the water, 
and his bridges did not tumble down, and we have known the 
only police building in the whole district, which was thought 
of sufficient importance to require the supervision of tlie exe- 
cutive officer, to be the only one that was repeatedly tinkered, 
and yet never water-proof But as a testimony of what engi- 
neers can do, when untrammelled and liberally supported, we 
have only to look at the prosperous condition or the great 
works under the Civil Engineers of the Punjab. By Colonel 
Napier's magic influence, embankments are raised, coolies are 
found to work, canals are cut, civil buildings do not leak or fall 
down. Cross the Sutlej, come within the soporific influence 
of the Military Board, and you will find that all working men 
lie down and bask, like the Neapolitan, in sunshine, without 
caring for the remonstrances of the community, or the despair- 
ing cry of the district officers. All the above facts were elicited, 
and proved beyond a doubt, by the labours of the commission, 
and every reader of the newspapers has for some time been in 
possession of the views of the Governor-Genersd on the sub- 
ject The Militaiy "^ard, composed of an Engineer, who may 
be the ablest man in his corps, but who is harnessed to one 
officer, who knows nothing but how to supply beef and bul- 
locks, and to another whose sole experience lies in the casting 
of guns, will soon cease to have anything to <Io with this great 
and importimt department It will not be deemed necessary 
to fetter a really scientific man by the presence of an officer ^ 
the line, and a Brigadier of Aytalleir, who might be efficient 
men at the battle of Guzerat, or at the storming of a stockade 
in Burmab, but who are quite out of their element when calcu- 
lating the estimates of a road, or when .deciding on the 
respective merits of suspension and stone bridges."" The new 
plan, advoeated by Lora Dalhou^e, which gives a Superinten- 
ding En^ne^ to each of the Governments of the Punjab, of 
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Agra, and of Bengal, will doubtless rid us at once of all those 
doubts, delays and differences, which have literally paralysed 
the efforts of the Civil Government to improve this depart- 
ment W© know, moreover, from the minute of the Govemor- 
Genertd, which has been read in almost every newspaper on 
this side of India, that the Government of Bengal, in its anxie- 
ty to support all complaints by the fullest proo^ ransacked the 
records of ten years, in order to demonstrate the evils of the 
system ; and the array of facts, which were disclosed by this 
laborious enquiry, was something literally startling. Shameful 
waste, unpardonable delay, indecorous squabbles, no definite 
responsibility — ^instances of each of these evils, or of all com- 
bined, were forthcoming in abundance A Superintending 
Engineer, carefully selected, backed by influential support, and 
allowed a liberal discretion in expenditure, will very soon res- 
cue our roads, our bridges, our dawk bungalows, and our jails 
from the reproach that has been attached to them for the last 
twenty years. We wait anxiously for the arrangements which 
will complete this much wanted reform. 

The third grand reform, introduced by Lord Balhousie, con- 
cerns a department with which the public in general have very 
little to do — ^that of the Army Commissariat. ^ Few people, 
except native merchants, can feel much interest in the feeding 
of bullocks, or the storing of flour ; and had it not been for the 
celebrated trial of Jotee Prasad, many persons might have 
remained in entire ignorance of the manifold abuses under 
which European troops are victualled, and horses are pur- 
chased, and bullocks are reared. Yet the Government for 
some time had been fully aware of the necessity for thorough • 
reforms, and as far back as 1845, Mr. F. Millett, then a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council, had gone into the subiect with 
his usual laborious accuracy. It was left for Lord Dalnousie to 
put matters on an improved footing, and to save the state a 
considerable yearly expenditure, which can be much better 
applied to the improvement of other important departments of 
the public service. Accordingly, in March, 1851, the President 
in Council, under instructions mom the Governor-General, ap- 
pointed a commission to enquire into, and report on the 
system of the Army Commissariat, p^t and present, and on 
uie arrangements adopted in the other Presidencies for the 
esune rad. Mr. Charles Allen was agun a member of this 
commission, and has since reaped the reward of his impor- 
tant labcHus, in the post of financial Solitary, in succession 
to Mr. Dorin. Another member was M^or Anderson of the 
Bengal mtilleiy, an of&oet who gained great distinction in the 
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Aff^an camiraigii, daring which he was the right hand man 
of General iNott at Condahar, and who consequently was ex« 
cellentl^ qualified to speak of the system by which a large 
force is fed fmd equipped in the field. These two gentlemen, 
aided by Colonel Sturt, who was unluckily <^led off to Arra- 
can before the conclusion of the investi^rion, were occupied 
for a year or more in their enquiries, during which time they 
feceived reports from the Military Board at each Presidency ; 
they obtained copious returns and papers, and considered them 
attentivdy ; they circulated questions to officers of the depart- 
ment, to engineers, doctors, and colonels of regiments, and 
after examining several individuals, drew op a clear and 
valuable report, which fills fifty-three pages of rather close print, 
and with the appendices makes up a volume of very d^nt 
size. Our readers may, perhaps, not be unwilling to have a 
^etch of the multiferious duties which the Commissariat 
Department, as constituted in 1809, and as since improved, was 
expected to perform It had to victual the European troops ; 
to provide elephants, bullocks, and camels, and to feed them ; 
to transport troops and petty stores , to procure draught and 
carriage cattle when required, over and above those mamtained 
by Government ; to supply magazines with small stores, and 
European soldiers with quilts. It had, besides the above, its 
original duties, to victual native troops when on service, by 
land or sea . it had to supply harness, saddlery, camp equi- 
page and buff accoutrements ; to buy physic for the hospitals ; to 
superintend sudder bazars ; to collect the excise duties iu can- 
tonments, to look after the breeding of bullocks and camels, and 
♦to capture elephants in the jungles of Chittagong. The powers 
and constitution of the Commissariat Department have been 
several times modified in Bengal . in the other two Presiden- 
cies, they presented several differences, but we believe that ^e 
same objections were found to exist against the retention of the 
system m force anywhere. Without going into the minute 
details, with which the gentlemen of the commission were so 
long occu{Hed, we may avml ourselves of their lucid summary, 
ana extract thence a statement of tlie evils which they de- 
nounced, and the remedies which they "proposed. like the 
gentlemoa of the Post Office Commission, they wanted a code 
of rules for the department, eofnpiled with care, and publish^ 
under authority. The whole system of audit and supervision 
should, they proposed, be entrusted to two sepasate officers, 
knfepeftdent of the Militiuy Board ; the Commissary General 
to eonU>ol1ite workings, and an auditor to (fiieek the accounts, 
offieets were too few, tiie estaldishments too weak, and ^e 
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too limited. Wammt officers and seneonts were absO' 
lately requisite ; bat it was not requisite wat Government 
shomd rear its own calyes, or that so many camels and ballo<^ 
should be munteined as 6ovei;nment pensioners. Contracts 
must be concluded in the places where the arddes are required, 
with better securities, and under simpler, but comprehensive 
forms. This provision alone, if property enforced, would pre- 
vent another such imiyroglio as that of Jotee Prasad. An an- 
nual estimate must be prepared and submitted to Government, 
and the expenditure should show the actual outlay disbursed 
in the year, without reference to the period for which such 
outlay was incurred. Finally, the whole system of supplying 
an army in the time of war should be placed on an improved 
footing. The above recommendations, drawn up after mature 
deliberation, met with the approval of the Governor-General, 
and the reforms in this department have been carried out with 

? reater celerity, and more completeness, than those of either the 
ost office ^stem, or the Public Works. At the same time, it is 
admitted, that the abuses of the Commissariat are, like so many 
others in India, those of the system. Individual officers had 
done their parts well. It was the complicated machinery, the 
multifarious duties, the useless checks, the appalling delay, that 
did the mischief. Nothing could be more iatal than to entrust 
the Commissariat to a Board, and of allJBoards to that one, which 
has found so many enemies, and not one single friend. Amongst 
the various reforms, which Lord Dalhousie has had the merit 
of effecting, none was more needed than the one just described. 
It is a dreaty, unpoetical, unpromising subject, and we have 
neither the time, nor the mclmation, to linger over it. But it 
will husband the resources of the state, provide for the public 
service at a reduced cost and with less delay, and will prevent 
contractors from being kept out of their just dues for eight 
or ten years. It is, in short, a reform by which Government 
is the first to benefit But the community will eventually 
benefit by reductions in any department, which will allow 
Gfovemment to spend more money for the improvement of the 
country. 

It will be seen from theprevious pages, that in little more than. 
three years, Lord Dalhousie had appointed three difierent 
commissions, for the reform of as many separate departments o£ 
the public service. The first commission — ^that on the Post 
Office — will he more for the benefit of the community at large 
thau for that of Government^ although the state will natuxa% 
gain, in authority and effectiveness, by fUi improved system 
of general intercourse, and by the rapidity and certainty with 
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#hich intelligence is conveyed. Bat ev'ery priyate individual 
will view the reform with approving eyes, when he can send 
letters across the Peninsula for half an anna. The remembrance 
of the Post Office reform is, we think, likely to he long 
cherished and widely diffused. The benefits of the second com- 
mission will be shared pretty equally by the Government 
and by the community. The Government will spend more 
money, and see its public works held in better estimation : the 
community will travel with more celerity and ease. The 
l*eform of the third and last commission will be at first appre- 
ciated by Government alone In ten years more, not one 
private gentleman in a hundred, nor perhaps one public servant 
m fifty, will come to know any thing of the old commissariat 
system. Whatever is saved will benefit Government only, and 
if the community at large are ever reminded of the improve- 
ments, it will be by the reduced expenditure of provisioning 
the army, and the greater available surplus for works of 
peace. But whether the advantages be appreciated by the 
community, by the community and Government, or by Govern- 
ment alone, the foresight which dictated these reforms, and 
the energy and statesmanship by which they were carried out, 
are entitled to the warmest praise. 

We have digressed from a narration of events to a discussion 
of reforms. We resume the thread of our history, and shall 
now treat of the political changes in native states, which engross- 
ed the attention of the Governor-General. In the close of 
1849, we had a tempest in a tea-pot in the little war of 
Sikhim. It will be remembered that Dr. Campbell, the Super- 
intendent of Daijeeling, when travelling in the interior of the 
Himalayas, and while engaged in prosecuting bis enquiries 
in botany and natural history, was seized by the orders of 
the Raja of Sikhim, bound and treated with indignity, and 
threatened with further severity, and even with death. A 
detachment of the Hill Hangers was pushed up to the hills from 
Bhagnlpore: the native regiment at Moorshedabad was directed 
to support the Irregulars ; when the Raja released Dr. Camp-^ 
bell, we are glad to say, without doing him any serious injury ; 
and we were i^red another of the little wars of a great country. 
The result of the affair was that the Raja lost an annual 
sum of six thousand rupees, which used to be paid by us for 
occupation of the sanatarium of Darjeeling, while the British 
Government gained the whole of the Sikhim Mor^ng, hill and 
plain, a tract which, adjoining the district of Pumea, and 
said to be not unfitted for the cultivalloa of cotton, has been 
assessed for 16,000 'rupees, and incorporated with the tract 
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imder the Saperintendent e# Daijeeling. Not a {hot was 
fired : the operations trere directed mainly by the President in 
Council, and the matter is now almost forgotten. But it has 
a claim to a few lines in a soeb a pamr as the present. 

The years 1850 and 1851 have left ns no very remarkable 
politioaf events to record. They were spent by the Governor* 
General partly in the hills and partly in the plains, and 
it was then, that by personal inspeeticni, repeated conference, 
and eontinned study, Lord Dalhoosie laid the foundafions 
of an enlarged and sound administration in the Punjab, 
and reared on them an edifice which succeeding genera- 
tions of statesmen may long look up to and admire. We 
think it proper here to give some little account of the pnH 
ceedings of the Government of Bengal, which every one 
knows was administered, daring the absence of the Governor 
General, by the President of the Council for the time being — 
all matters importance, and all nominations to the high pri- 
zes of the civil service, being referred to Simla or Mahasoo for 
the vice-regal orders. It would be impossible, in a paper like 
this, to give an account of all that was done under the four 
subordinate Governments reflectively, though each Presiden- 
OT, theoretically, stands in one and the same relation to the 
Government of India. They are all subject to the same con- 
trol in legislation : the power of the purse, in the hands of Sir 
H. Pottinger or Lord Falkland, is jost what it is in the 
hands of Mr. Colvin : the intent of the Charter Act was that 
Bombay and Agra, Madras and Bengal, sbonld remedy their 
respective abuses, and attun their peculiar reforms, by one and 
the same process. But our concern is with Lord Dalhousi^ 
and with those divisions of the Indian Empire, in which bis 
influence has been most felt Of the late Mr. Thomason’s Go- 
vernment we have already given a notice in our last Number, 
and no additional praise of ours could enhance the merit of 
that successful administration. But with Bengal the case is 
difierent. It is the focus of civilization : the commercial capi- 
tal of the country : it has been the residence of the Governor- 
General for the last two years : it represents one-half of India 
in the eyes of the untmvelled at home: it is here that we 
have the most influential bar, and the largest mercantile com- 
munity : here the spread of education is the most acknow- 
ledged, and the effects of mismonary operations are most 
vimbly seen. Moreover, Calcutta, or rather Bengal, conceives 
itself to have a right to the presence of the Governor-Genend, 
at least for such time as he is also the Goremor of this larm 
and fertife kingdom. Wl^ then the administration of fSe 

F 
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Lower ProvIooHt w^s Idi for tbe whole interval, between 0e> 
tober 1848 a«4 Febma^ 1852, in tlw hanida, first, of Sir H, 
Maddodc, and next* of Sir J. H. Xittler, eonsiderable dissatis* 
faction was^^^saed by the fourth estate and jby the communi- 
ty geaea%; and It was even asserted, that totters, instead of 
pre^esuiig, were actnally going backward.- For the time that 
Sir H, Mi^ock held the reins, from October 1848 to March 
1848, these murmurs did not make themselres very loudly 
heard. Sir H.. Haddock had had very considerable experi- 
ence in civil business, and had been Deputy-Governor under 
Ijord Hardinge. But when the administration was prended 
over by a soldier, who was not unjustly supposed to know 
more about platoon firing and advancing in eohellon than about 
the exdse code and the decennial settlement, the Government 
of Bengal -was assailed by consideraMe obloquy, though the 
old soldier commanded respect by his kind manner and striugbt- 
forward dealing, and though his responinble adviser was, in 
talent, integrity and ufMrightness, amongst the very foremost 
of the whole Civil Service. There is no doubt, however, 
that it is anomalous and anjnst to hand over the Government 
of such a Presidency as Bengal to a man who has many other 
duties to employ him— to a man who may be somewhat worn 
out, who may be inexperienced, who, though a good councillor, 
may not be ue fittest man for such a post. There is mor4 work 
to be done under the Bengal Government than under any 
other Government in India. The land revenue, though assess- 
ed in peipetuity, is constantly giving rise to new, intricate, 
anJ perplexing qnestions. The manufiieture and sale of opium 
creates a responsibility, of which the Ideutenant-Goremor at 
Agra knows nothing. The Balt, the excise, and the sea cus- 
toms, in thmnselves, form no contemptible addition to the 
work. The police is a heavy burden, where the population 
expect to be protected, and wul not stir a finger to help them- 
selves. The Bragal Marine Department, as at Bo'mbay, requires 
a great deal of attention, and would be a hard task for any 
OivH Governor, were it not fi>r the admirable manner in whi<m 
ships and men are disciplined, and kept in order by the Snper- 
intendent of Marino. ^The whole of the judicial branch 
'^mands constant attention, in a coontry where there is valuaUe 
property to he contended for, and acute intellects that make 
litigation a trade. Education b making grander and nsore 
rapid stndes in Bengal than in any other part of India, without 
a single exception, and the schools and colleges under the 
Council of Education are more than dcmlde those of any other 
^Preskbtop' The nourr^tetion pcovincee, of Assam, Anracan, 
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TenaBserim, Soatli West Frontier Agency, tog^er 

vnth the IVibutaiy Mehals, woald, if geograpbWly eompaet, 
form an area equal to that of a separate kingdom. Finally, 
Calcutta alone must occupy a large portion of my GoTeruor’s 
time and attention. It is anjnst to blaine those entrusted mtk 
the administration of Bengal for not having advanced its moral 
and material prosmrity in the same ratio as that of Agra had 
been advanced. GreiU; questions require undivided energies and 
uninterrupted leisure. A Governor of Bengal should be a peraon 
of large discourse, looking before and after.’* He must be 
wholly unfettered by other auties, be a man of large experience 
and unquestionable alality, if he is to grapple with the question, 
of improving the village W£^h, if he 3s to reform the police, to 
lay down roads, to rimpHfy procedure, to establish Courts of 
Small Causes, to visit the different districts at intervals in the 
year. We think ourselves fortunate to have secured in Mr. 
Halliday a person equal to this task. If the routine and current 
work has been carefully and well got through, under the old 
system, if cases have not been slurred over, nor practical diffi- 
culties eluded, nor blunders committed, we ought perhaps not 
to expect much more. But we shall hope to sh^ow, that while 
all this has been done, the forward movement, it is termed, the 
great cause of reform, has not been wholly forgotten. We 
proceed then to state what was done for the lower division of 
the Presidency, daring the absence of Lord Dalhousie. In 
1849 we had the commission on the police of Calcutta, which 
terminated in a very Satisfactory reform of that department. 
The merit of this is due entirely to the Governor-General. 
In the same year, the Bengal Government took possession of 
the small state of Sumbhulpore, lying on the Bombay road, in 
the South West Frontier Agency. This little ebiefship lapsed 
from failure of heirs, its last ]^ja having, in his lifetime, express- 
ed a desire of seeing the administration made over to the 
British Government. The amount paid by this state as tribute, 
previous to 1849, was only 8,800 rupees. The amount now 
taken in the shape of direct revenue is 74,000 rupees, of which 
only 25,000 rupees are expended in the coat of colleetioQ and 
in the parent of establishments, including an European 
officer. The country, naturally rich and productive, bat 
unhealthy at certain seasons of the year, was admirably ruled 
by the late Dr. Cadenh^d. Not the slightest symptom of 
discontent has appeared, and one of the members of tM Board 
of Bevenue was to visit it this last cold season. But greater 
changes, with regard to some of the non-regulation provUioes 
have been carried out. It was found that Arracan and 
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Mnm VvorimBes, as toferonae matters, wan onder the ReveBW* 
Board,&ad that Aaaenumd the Seath Westl^VoittierAgeaef 
Dot AnraeaikiQadertiienMaagemeatofCi^niayre, was giving 
in nearly serenlski» of net revenue, while its gnun waeexportea 
to all of the world. Sixteen lakhs worth of<ri^ are exported 
yearly &om the pent of Akyab. The provinee is remwrkaUy 
free from, erinm, the population are contented ; a great strmm 
of em^rafrwa is flowing yearly from Chitta^ng southward, 
the Bimgali is poshing the native Arraeanese aside. The Ten^ 
serim Provinces, under the sooeessive admimstrations of Major 
&oadfoot, Captain Durand and Mr. C<dvin, had been gra~ 
dnally recovering from the distress and confusion into watch 
they had been thrown by ill-advised measiues, some ten years 

E vious to the time of which we are writing. But of Assam 
e was known, and the same might be stud of the district of 
Hazaribagh and Cfaota Nagpore, though much nearer in posi- 
tion to the seat of Government. Both these provinces were 
put under the Board of Revenne, and the good efiects of this 
measure have been already made apparent in a better and more 
^ective system of management. The mention of the Board 
of Revenue naturally letd us to record a change in the com- 
position of the Board its^f. For the first year after Lord 
Dalhonne’s departure for the Upper Provinces, the two mem- 
bers of this body were very much opposed to each other in opi- 
nion. They di&red — ^not as men often differ in India, from mere 
eaptiousn^ unwillingness to yield points — ^bnt from hmest 
conviction sad after protracted enquiry. The result, however, 
of their antagonism, which never pr^ndiced the interests of 
either the Government or the landholders, was that an im- 
mense deal (ff additional work was thrown on the office of the 
Bengal Secretary. Several very knotty pmnts of revenue law 
were referred to that office, and there set at rest. But it is 
obvious that an Bxecutive Government should have something 
to do besides giving roles as to the party with whom lands 
m the Sunderbnnds should be settled, or as to the precise mean- 
ing of some claase in Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s femous Revenne 
Regulation of 1822. Accordingly, when one member of the 
old Board of Customs bad retired, imd another had bera 
removed frmn office, it was feuud convenient to send the 
tlurd and renuuning member to the jBoard of Revenue. The 
advantages of this measure were, first, the saving of expense by 
the abobtion of two appointments worth 62,000 rupees a year ; 
8eeondiy,4be addition to the Board of Land Revenue of «^hird 
raembtfr, who had long been hs Secretary, and was well versed 
in tovewMi kw i and, fimdiy, t^ muon ^ the greitt 
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sponsor of foreBue under one welWa^seted body; the metabere 
of whiob were enabled to dirkb all eutrem we/A rnmoDg^ 
tbems^yeS) and to dtseusa ail questions importance in a fuR 
eondave* Indeed, it cannot be denied that the working o£ 
the reveime system in the Lower Proyinces has, wUhin the 
last four years, been greaUy ameliorated. All the operations 
in the Chittagong dirisioa, which rendered the presence there 
of an officer with extraordimiry powers indispensable, having 
been wound up by Mr. Ricketts, this gentleman was succeeded 
by an officer with the ordinary pay smd powers of a Commis^ 
doner. Collectors erery where were instructed to move about 
their dis^icts in the cold weather, to examine the condition of 
Khas Mahals or Government estates, and to follow the ex- 
ample of magistrates in exchanging stone walls for canvass ones. 
A great deal has been done toward the arrangement of the re» 
cords in various collectorates, and order and regularity has been 
introduced amongst a mass of confused or moth-eaten papers. 
The survey has engaged much attention ; it has been manned by 
officers of ability, and has been pushed forward with the laudable 
desire of demarkating the boundaries of villages and estates, 
and of saving a very considerable expense in establishments. 
It is hardly possible, and it would certainly not be desirable, that 
the survey in the Lower Provinces should mark off every field, 
or designate every holding. Tlie advantages derivable thence 
would not be commensurate with the vast expense and the fear- 
ful delay of such a measure. All that the survey professes to 
do is to record the boundaries of estates and villages, the natu- 
ral features of the country, the area, and the extent of cultiva- 
tion, the products of particular districts, the extent of the pres- 
sure of the Government revenue on each acre — and other statis- 
tical information which the surveyors may pick up in the course 
of their work. All this will be available in a few yeeu*s’ time, 
for every district in the Lower Provinces. With regard to the 
vigorous enforcement of law and the abatement of crime, 
much has not been done. We have, however, a Commissioner 
of Dacoity, who is doing his best ; and we have seen a vigorous 
and effective police established on the Grand Trunk Road from 
Calcutta to the Kurumnassa. The lower division of the line, 
it should be remembered, is the very opposite in features to the 
upper part under the Gk>vernment of Agra. From Benares 
upwards, the road passes through some of the richest and most 
populous districts of the Doab. After leaving Burdwan, the 
Grand Trunk Road merely skirts the edge of the districts of 
Beerbboom, Bhaugulpore andGya,Bad does not go within fifiv 
milco of n«agle station. The Ime selected liens tbioaga 
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i 'Mty, wooded^ ikod thinly popalated eotintry, wbbh, thongh 
Ibitfle in mst^riab fer the eonetmctioxi of roads, k eqaallj bo 
in places where nnsitspecting travellers m^ht be robl^ and 
inhered by scores. An effectual protection to life and 
perty has bmn affoi^ed throughout the line. At every two or 
fear miles there are stations, the police of which regularly pro* 
tect the road from snnset till dawn. At certain parts there 
are sowars, and at every fifty or eighty miles there is a deputy 
magistrate. Tl^ whde force on the line is numerically about 
equal to a regiment of infantry, and it is as safe to travel 
sdong this line as it is to go from Calcutta to Baraset, or Kish- 
naghur. Besides the above reforms, the Bengal Government 
has commenced the very proper practice of publishing selec- 
tions from its records, and the numbers, which already amount to 
more than a dozen, contain abundant information on the opium 
manufectore, on Teak forests, on several wild districts and 
their occupants, on the Electric Telegraph, on embankments, 
on the sanatory condition of Calcutta, and on other subjects* 
No doubt, when we have a regular lieut-Qovernor, things will 
move at a quicker rate, and we may think little of reforms 
such as those just enumerated. But when we consider that 
current business alone is greater in Bengal than elsewhere, 
that the Executive, during the period of which we are writing, 
was burdened with some personal cases, relative to the conduct 
of Civilians and other officers, of a very serious and eompU- 
cated character, it will be allowed that the Bengal Government 
has done, and done well, all that in common justice could be 
expected of it. Neither must we forget that its care has been 
to put into the highest court of criminal and civil iostioe, the 
very best offices that could be selected, and the CaJcntta Sad- 
der for four years was presided over by judges who, for energy 
and acuteness, long acquaintance with native character, with the 
procedure of the courts, and with the Company’s law, were not 
approached by those of any of the courts at the other Presi- 
dencies. The contrast presented by the decisions of the Cal- 
cutta Court, with Mr. J. R. Colvin at its head, and by those of 
the Sadder at Agra, since it has been bereft of the judicial 
acumen of Messrs. H. Lusbington and Deane, issoiq^ethiag al- 
most painful to contemplate. The files of the Calcutta court 
have reduced to the lowest possible amount ; tke confidents 
of suitors and pleaders in its decisions has been increased by the 
new rules under which civil cases are argued before a fullbmmfa : 
the residts t^f criminal trisds appealed, or referred to the coart^kre 
widely nitiAe known, with tne minutes of the several judges ^ 
Imdilie effects of a strict supervision by officers, whose 
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t^Bts An4 oharaetor commaiid res}>ect^o risiblo m the addUioaal 
care iritb which magistrates prepare, aad jadges in the disbit^ 
di^ose of the calendars. 

We have resenred the great measnre which erinnat^ 
with the Bengal Goremment, but which will be feh ^ 
over India, for the last. It is easy to acknowledge the uti- 
lity of great material works, and to blese the name of the 
Goremment that paid ibr, and the engineer that planned, the 
long line of road, the noble U’ch, or the spacious college. A 
swamp drained, a whole tract protected from inundation, two 
great marts connected, a wide river bridged, an ubiquitons 
police — all this appeals to the outward senses. We liave nothins: 
to do but to travel, admire, and record. But the measure of 
which we are about to speak, is one of which the infiuence will 
be felt by degrees, and the benefits be more perceptible by 
the process to which the German school apply the term “ sub- 
jeotirity.” Whatever improves the chm’acter, increases the 
official knowledge, and raises the tone of the Civil Service, mnst 
have a positive effect on the general Administration. That such 
will be result of the rules for the examination of assistants 
after they have passed the college of Fort William, no one who 
has studied those rules and watched their results, will attempt to 
deny. These examinations will act beneficially, not merely 
excluding the incapable from important positions, and by sti- 
mulating the apathetic, who can, but will not work, but by 
making the really industrious and clever young men exert 
themselves to the utmost, and by rendering their knowledge cff 
language and procedure complete and compact. A great deal 
has been written lately against the system of examinations in 
the college of Fort Wilham ; and, no doubt, the language and 
style with which Civilians are there famili vised, are not those of 
the ooiirt-hoose : nor does a certificate gained in Tank Square 
argue conversancy with any colloquial dialect. But no one 
ever imi^ined that any such attainments would he met with 
there. The college course only pretends to afford the means of 
acquiring a fiur knowledge of the grammv and general struc- 
ture of the language, and of one or two of its st^dvd works. 
That which is obviously wanted after such an ordeal, will be 
supplied by the new half-yearly examinations of assistants, witii 
their two standvds of qualification. Xn examination for the 
lower standard, on pasewg which, the asticdant is eli^hle for 
what are termed “ special powers,” will be a guarantee that 
each (uviliaa can . read official papers written in fairly legU^ 
ruumug bimd : that he can franslate an Engliah paper into the 
'Veroaci^ astyle ^aUigible to « joa^ve : tint be can hoi4 • 
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ftaWBT&fdlw mth two or three m^ves, that he has a geae^ 
tal aeqaamtaaoe with the leadiog priaciples of the revenue and 
the criminal eocfes, and with the rules cf procedure. He will 
also be able to decide a criminal or a reYenne case, fimd write 
his jndgmBut thereon. The second or higher standard, which 
is to confer eligibility to the full judicial powers of a magistrate 
and a collector, is similar to the one described, but greatly more 
difficult in degree. Assistants have to pass in both Bengali and 
Urdu : the pacers are more difficult : the dictation and convert 
aation are to be fluent, correct and idiomatic : the questions on 
law and practice are selected from the whole field of the duties 
in both departments. The facts elicited by the above system^ 
which has for some time been in full and active working in the 
Lower Provinces, are, first, that such examinations were really 
iMseded, and, secondly, that they have answered remarkably well. 
Something of this kind was wanted to take up the college 
course where it terminated, and to add to book-learning the 
power of talking fluently with bunneahs and ryots. To the 
really industrious, such an ordeal will not perhaps convey any 
great additional stimulus. There have always b^n some men, 
who, without injunction from any one, will sit down on first join- 
ing a Mofussil station, to the study of the regulations, and will 
mix familiarly with the people rill they can hold converse with 
them on all ordinary topics. But even to such men a little 
pressure from without is advantageous, while the effect on 
the idle, the undisciplined, and the improvident, is not easily 
calculated. It was of course at first asserted that the rules 
would never work well : that old assistants could not pass them: 
that the Bengal Government had flown at once from the 
extreme of laxity to the extreme of harshness : that examiners 
would favour: that men of active habits, sound judgment, 
and mild temper, would find these valuable qualities sacri* 
flced at the shrine of philology. All these, and dozens of other 
objections, have proved nu^tory. Philological niceties are 
not discussed by the divirionm or central committees : the older 
asristants, whom the new system took somewhat at a dis« 
advantage, as they were in charge of offices which left them 
little time for study, have all t^en the test, and the mm 
of less standing, who, from the first, have prepared thern^ 
selves for this special end, have ol^ined very ^at and 
rignal CHQccess. No unprejudiced person, who wul consult 
the Hst published in the Oazettei, can have any doubt that 
the sdienie was wanted, and that it has Mly answered its 
end. Uiuil^ the orders of the Court of Qi^ectors the same sys- 
tem is now being introduced mbs every Presidency of the 
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jBmfir#, iUclud^ the Panjdb, ’ sddh thodffiea'^dnrAft IdMd 
jfiiMaliarilies tmy feqtrire. lato W. Proviridifts tlotd ihh 

Panjab, the examinations eon obvibaSI^ be inbrodtioed tbb 
tfttttest dunlitj. Urduin the one ease, noA pwhaps an exsl^nd- 
tien in Nagri ranDing-band, and. Utda and Punjab!,^ or f^ibaps 
Persian, in the other, irifl be the hosgaages by which an asfni- 
tant’s knowledge be tee^. In revenae and criminal iaw 
the test will be mainfy the same. At Bombay there may 
some littie diffieulty, owing to the prevalence of Qazerati to 
the north, and of Mahratti to the Boath of that Presidency ; ant 
Madras lalxmrs under a plnrality of tongues, Telingi, TamQ, 
Ganarese and Malayalim, besides the ubiqOitous Urdu; hot 
there is nothing in either locality which determination and 
ingenuity cannot overcome. We shall expect soon to hear 
that examinations are held with signal sncceSs at Lahore atod Ot 
Poona, in the Northern Circars, and in the Rohileund dividob. 
The merit of this system belongs entirely to the Government 
of Bengal ; uid amongst the servants of that Government 
to Mr. Ricketts, who is not the man to let a good mea- 
sure go to sleep, to Mr. Mytton, who bad observed that sofflh 
collectors would persist in employing young and nnlearned assist- 
ants in duties, the best calenfated to excite disgust and aversion, 
and to the gentleman on whose shonlder rested the whole 
weight of the Lower Provinces, Mr. John Peter Grant. It 
is not easy to estimate the invidious responsibility of Such a 

S osition as was held by this last named gentleman, while Lord 
^alhonsie Was absent from Calcutta. Daring his incumbency, 
several long, intricate, and perplexing cases, involving the per- 
sonal character of officers high in the service, and ending in 
their removal, were taken up and most earefully investigated, 
and in every sinyle imtamx, without one exc^Hon, the or^rs of 
the Bengal Government met with the entire support of the 
Home authorities. It is rather a wonder that, Vrithout a sepa- 
rate and unencumbered Lieat.-Govemor, so much has been 
done in Bengal, than that more should not have been attempted. 
The manner of doing the woric may, in part, he appreciated by 
a perusal of snch papers ns offidal form and secrecy have per- 
muted to see the light. It has often been a subject of regret 
to 08 that there is no way of making Important pamrs knows, ' 
except through the toitfewhat laborious process Of publisfaisg' 
them in “ a selection.” But to sucih as emanated from the Bob'- 
gal Office, di^g Mr. Grant’s incambency, and nuder bis rigna- 
tme, we iffiaU not beritate to ap^y the description gfton by tito 
most indieimsB and grave of £higtishbistoriaii8,of the style of 
i^the most^^oeat a»d souna of ooir divinei!^ that there 'ilb 

e 
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** so Tulgaritj is that racy idiom, and no pedantry in that learned 
f^rase,” and we hare reason to know mat Hr. Grant’s offidd 
career is usknowledged by competent judges to have exhibited 
better things than mere style, however weighty and precise, 
such as in&xible impartiality, high sense of honour, undaunted 
lore of justaee, and unwearied search for truth. 

The Government of Bengal, since February, 1852, just two 
years ago, has again been administered by Lord Dalhousie him- 
self, aided by Mr. Cecil Eteadon, a gentleman whose merits have 
deservedly gained him a high and in^ortant position at a 
eomparativeiy early period of service. The principal measures 
by wl^h these two years have been distinguished are, an 
important alteration in the law relating to the sale of estates 
for arrears of revenue, the promulgation of a new set of rales 
for the grant of waste lands in the Sunderbunds, which may, 
it is hoped, have the effect of inducing captalists to lay out 
money in dearance and culdvation, the giving effect to the 
Mitford bequest to the city of Dacca, in accordance with the 
decree pf the Court of Chancery ; and the extension of English 
educatioa by the establishment of a new college at Moorsheda- 
bad, and an English school at the principal station of every 
district where the inhabitants may be ready for such a coarse 
of instruction. Lord Dalhoatie himself has also visited Arracan 
and Chittagong, and has sent grave Sudder judges and members 
of the Board of Bevenue to report on unknown and unexplor- 
ed districts, and to suggest measures for their improvement 
The only drawback to the benefit derivable from these tears, 
appears to be that the deputation of two judges of the highest 
Court of Appeal tends to disorganize the machinery of justice. 
It is not always easy to supply the vacant places on the bench; 
nor, if judges are to have roving commisaons over huge pro- 
vinces, do we exactly see of wlmt use is the office of Commis- 
moner of Division. But when we have a regular lieut- 
Gh>vemor, we shall expect tiiat for him the steamer will be 
ready, the tent spread, <m: the dawk laid, and that a benefimal 
personal intercourse wiU be maintained between the chief, his 
lubor dina tes, and the inflnential landholders, many of whom 
have never seen a fire Governor. We believe that no Gorer- 
nor-Genentl has ever worked harder than Lord Dalhourae, and 
that no man is more sensible of the paramount necessity of 
entrustmgthe Government of Bengal to the undivided time and 
the entire energies of the ablest civilian that can be found for the 
post. ' Aff considerations of reduced patronage and diminished 
weight and inflaenee, even if correctly stated, ought to give 
way to public interests. A Governor-General comes oat 
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here to superintend and direct thea0kirsof each Presidency, 
to master all the political and external relations of India, to 
set the^ financial system on a secure bs^is, and to see that the 
l^slative, social, and commercial policy of the Empire be 
directed by adequate means, and on approved principles, towards 
one and the same end. It is not his business, overwhelmed 
as be is with references on every point, from the building of a 
barrack at Peshawar, to the repairs of a gun-boat at Ran- 
goon, to grapple with the intricacies of land tenures, to 
promote Vernacular education, to infuse spirit into the police 
of Bengal, to enquire by whom village-watcfamen shall be 
nominated and paid. Let the Governor-General but choose a 
man in whom he can place implicit reliance, whose talents and 
character will command the respect of the. Services, and of the 
native and European population — and we will answer for it that 
no measure will be undertaken and carried out, in which the 
head of the Empire shall not be furnished with ample previous 
information. We have good reason to believe that the crea- 
tion of a Lieutenant-Governor for Bengal is due much more 
to the candour and foresight of the present Governor-General, 
than to the lugubrious declamation of Anglo-Saxon and Hindu 
reformers, who made a great stir about evils which no act of 
Parliament could remedy, and said very little about the one 
measure which it was in the power of the Houses to pass. If 
report is to be believed, Lord Dalhousie will make over the 
kingdom of Bengal to Mr. Halliday : an act which the 
services and the community will think fully justified by that 
gentleman’s long experience, intimate knowledge of the coun- 
try, renewed energies, acknowledged service and honourable 
name. 

The years 1850 and 1851 were not, as we have already 
remarked, fruitful in great political changes. Lord Dalhousie 
was occupying himself with the consolidation of the new pro- 
vince, and the commissions which he had organized were busy 
at their work. But the year 1852 saw a new comet on the 
horizon : we allude, of course, to the second Burmese war. 
The causes and origin of this war are widely known. The 
Governor of Rangoon had “beaten a Venetian and traduced the 
state.” In other words, he had tried the Captain of one vessel 
for a charge over which he had no jurisdiction, and had ill- 
treated another on charges which were denied. But we have 
no intention of devoting any part of this article to the origin, 
progress, and termination of the Burmese war. Its origin 
has been fully discussed already in our pages, and its conse- 
quences as yet are hardly appreciated. Its finaudal results are 
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U lt eeft ain, the eapaliilltids of the ^ valley of tte Irrawaddy em 
Matter ferspeeii^^ The organization of l^eesecntive syatem 

hardBy be complete. The development of the ra^ 

adarces, the tranqntllissatioa of the country, have not attiuned that 
maturify #hieh would warrant us in treating the suiigect in an 
Ustorii^ Kgbt, as we have ventured to treat the Punjab.^ The 
Tory origin of the war is still occasionally disputra in the 
Senate at Home. We therefore purpose to leave the whole 
affair, from die sedlii^ of Commodore Lambert to the return of 
Omieral Godwin, and the late visit of the Governor-General, the 
eoada<^of Wyoons, Woondooks and Thyogyees, the achieve- 
ments of Sir John Cheapo, the storming cu stockades and pago- 
das, the marches over swamps and through jungles, and all the 
other desultory operations, the loss of boats and steamers, the 
privations of men and officers, the temper of the inhabitants, 
the tone of the press, to some future writer. For our own part, 
we can only lament, like the Baron of Bradwardine at Gladsmuir, 
that the country and the armament were not calculated to di«iplay 
the true points of the prcdium equestre^ and we are strangely 
tempted, at times, to apply to the war, from its commencement 
to its termination, a well-known quotation from a well-known 
play of the inimitable Moliere : — mais que^ &c., &c., &c., &c. 

We slidl, therefore, confine ourselves to the other Apolitical 
events of the years 1B52 and 1853. At the commencement 
of the latter year oecurred the deposition of Mir Ali Morad, 
die rais or ruler of Uppar Scinde. It had been proved, on a 
lengthy and careful enquiry, that this prince, by the dexterous 
subtraction of one leaf of a Koran, and the substitution of 
another, had gained possession of certain districis to which he 
bad no right or title. The trick played on the British Govern- 
ment consisted in the insertion in the new leaf of those districts 
of identical names with certain villages^ which latter were rightly 
the appendages of the Turban or symbol of auihOTity. His 
' Highness bad therefore got possession of extensive tracts, 
whin he was only entitled to a few clusters of houses. It will 
be in the remembrance of some of our readers, that just before 
die eooi^uest of Sdnde, Ali Morad, by some means, per- 
suaded his brothiMr Mir Bustum to abdicate in his favor, whBe 
he himself remained faithful to the British power durii]^ that 
bri^ but eventful war. He was acccwdingly maiotaiimd in the 
undkturbed possession of the chiefibip, and was fcMrmally 
acknowledged as rais of Upper Scinde. When it was dis- 
covered^ through information given by his servmits, that Hie 
enjoyed tfac revenues of the tracts which did not go with the 
Tuihaa, to use the phrase current m piovince, he was of 



ecmrge c^led on to give them np. Opposi^a was usalep^ aiul 
Ihd Mir sair this at oiice« A ^igade ^ was held ia readiness 
to coerce^ him and his adherents, Imt the lands were given np to 
the British Commissioner^ without the smallest resistance* Xbe 
mercenaries of the rais were paid off and discharged: his 
most pressing necessities were relieved^ and he was left jp 
possessiOQ of the tracts devised to him hj the will of his 
father, that is to say, of the younger brother’s appanage, f n an 
European kingdom, or even in some of the more fertile pro- 
vinces of India, the land left to the Mir woald have teen 
considered a very pretty provision, especially to one of a 
dynasty that had neither long descent, nor meritorious exercise 
of power, to recommend it. But no part of Scinde, with 
the exception of land easily irrigated, can he termed remark- 
ably fertile, and the character of Mir Ali’s rule is not likely to 
develope whatever natural resources there may be. For a 
considerable portion of the year 1850, Major Le Grand Jacob 
and Capt. Stewart were occupied in the demarkation of Ali 
Morad’s patrimony, and towards the close of last year, their 
report, transmitted by the Bombay Government with suitable 
recommendations, was duly received and considered by the 
Governor-General in Council. The terms conceded to the 
Mir were liberal. Old scores were cleared off summarily, and 
a doubtful claim he had against Government was allowed him 
as a set-off against our good claims for mesne profits on 
account of districts held by him without title. He was allow- 
ed to retain, not only what his fiither, but that which his uncle 
would have given him : he was even permitted to keep what it 
was intended by his father that he should have had ; lands lying 
along a cand which had been dug, but never finished, hi Mir 
Sohrab’s lifetime, and along a stream called the Narra, which 
passes through a part of the patrimony, and which has been im- 
proved by the British Government, were left withont stipoladon 
in bis possession, and if ever there was a doubt about the precise 
line of demarkation, the most liberal concessions were made in 
the Mir’s favour. We regret to say that Mir Ali Morad is not 
likely to benefit by the lesson he has received, or to mnploy 
himself in the improvement of his patrimonial estate, lake 
grandees elsewhere, who have had a tall, he would fiun keep 
lip his ancient dignity on a diminished income. Fruitful tracts 
converted into himting grounds^: days and weeks devoted to sport 
whole population turning out to Imt the jungles, and dtemr- 
ifid from the timely cultivatiou of their fields — Uiese are the 
main features oS his paternal rule: and that the career of i&e 
late imawifl te rabidly downward^ there can be liftle doute 
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the same jear ^1852) tlie tract in Central Tn^a 
Imown as tfae Sftujg'or and Nerbndda Territories, was trans- 
ferred from the hands of the Supreme Gdyeminent to that 
d the of Agra. This ^ne province had 

been placed und^ the Governor-General in Cquncil in 
1842, by Iiord Ellenborough, owing to the spread of dis- 
affection there, which was said to require the constant atten- 
tion of the highest power in India. But it was clear that the 
reasons by which Lord Ellenborough had been actuated, were 
of no weight ten years afterwards. The province, under the 
successive manag^ent of Colonel Sleeman and Mr. Bushby, 
was imjHroving. There were no symptoms of discontent amongst 
its cultivators or its petty chiefs. The Govemment of India 
had other things to do than to administer directly the affairs 
of this province. The Lieut.-Govemor of Agra, from position, 
experience and habit, seemed the proper person to introduce 
into the territories m question sundry improvements of which 
it stood much in need. The transfer got rid of the anomaly pre- 
sented by a Commissioner or Agent, who was directly subordinate 
in political matters to the Governor-General, and not to the 
LieuL-Governor, and who was yet, in revenue matters, placed 
under the Lieat.-Gov6rnor’s subordinates, the members of the 
Sadder Board. The tract in question was to have been visited 
by Mr. Thomason during last cold weather, and though death 
interrupted this and other plans, we have no doubt but that 
the Jul^ulpore school of thugs, the condition of the province, 
the necessity for a regular settlement, the denial of an appeal 
in civil suits from the judge to the Agra Sadder, while the 
same privilege is not denied to criminals, with other matters 
touching the welfare of the inhabitants, will be subjects of anxious 
consideration to Mr. Colvin next year. 

In the commencement of 1853 an event took place on our 
North Western frontier, which, but for the si^acity of the head 
of the Government, might have been productive of most serious 
results. We are induced to dwell particularly on this, because it 
is the fate of Administrators to get very little credit for things 
which they have not done. The wars which they prevented, 
the mistakes into which they did not ftill, the ffrst fajse move 
which they did not make, are hardly dwelt upon by cotemporaries, 
and may escape the research of even the most laborious of sub- 
sequent auua&ts. The events to which we allude, took place 
within the independent native stale of Bahawalpore. The late 
Nawab had b^n the ally of Mijor Edwardes in the operations 
against the ^Dewan Moolraj, had been thanked ft>r his services 
by the BupremeGover ament, mid bad exchanged virits with the 
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Governor-General. He died and ^ left his throne to a younger 
son. The elder brother of thie prinee, rejected by his father, 
was kept in close confinement, and fed on the bread and water 
of affliction. The British Government would not interfere to 
procure his release, and would do nothing, but dmply recom^ 
mend the reigning prince to treat his captive with generosity. 
This advice was not followed, and in the beginning of last 
year, the prisoner, aided by some Daoudputras, effected his 
escape, erected his standard, assembled a considerable body of 
adherents, and, after a very short struggle, made himself master 
of his brother’s person and of his father’s throne. In a brief 
space the pretender had vindicated his rights : the captive had 
exchmiged a prison for a camp : the friendless and the disinhe- 
rited one saw a nation stretching forth a sceptre for Ins accep- 
tance, and a brother sueing on the Koran for life. Before this 
scene in the drama, the opinion of the highest local authori- 
ties had been that the British Goverument should interfere to 
support the reigning prince, to prevent disturbances ou the 
frontier, and to put down rebellion in the palace. Brigades 
should be moved from Mooltan, the authority of the British 
Government should be manifested, and its determination to 
uphold legitimate power against upstart pretensions should be 

I iroclaimed to every native court in India. Without any know- 
edge of the rapid changes passing on the spot, with nothing 
to guide him to a decision beyond the bare fact of the 
escape of the prince, and his reception by a patty of the 
Daoudputras, Lord Dalhousie at once wisely determined 
to do nothing. Against the advice of men on the spot, whose 
judgment, often tried, had been found correct, with the 
certainty that a heavy responsibility must rest on the head 
of a man who attempts to pull the strings from a distance, 
he at once proclaimed his conviction that the issue of the 
struggle would not long be left in doubt. Either the reigning 
Nawab, if he possessed the affection of his subjects and the 
confidence of his ministers, would make short work of his 
brother’s attempt, or the fugitive, if called to the throne by the 
unanimous voice of the people, would soon be de facto and de 
jure king. The British power should not force an incapable 
or unpopular sovereign on a reluctant people, nor lend its 
bayonets to the support of a puppet. The doctrine of non- 
interference was well and boldly avowed. There was no objection 
whatever on the part of the paramount power to uphold the 
younger son in preference to the elder. If the Nawab had 
deprived the latter of his birth-ri^ht, it was because he had 
bought him ill-qualified for sovereignty. If the nation thou^t 
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dfSbrontlj^ afia- dae experience, this was a ma^er with wWeh 
the Government of India had no concern. Whicliever prince 
conld count on the support of the army and the good will of 
the people, would be acknowledged by the power which 
annexes kingdoms, pensions out-casts, and recognises just claims 
to the “ umbrella*’ or the cushion” — all the above was fore- 
shadowed by the Governor-General with accurate knowledge 
of the position of affairs, and every mail that arrived from the 
North West served to prove the correctness and the sagacnty 
of his views. The only interference exercised by the chief 
Oommissioner, was in the shape of a recommendation to the suc- 
cessful adventurer to treat his brother leniently , and not, in the first 
fiash of victory, to prepare for him the axe, the string, the hot 
iron, or the bowl ! It is a gratifying tribute to the influence of 
the British rule to know, that although rumours were rife about 
a treatment in store for the ex-Nawab like that which Hubert 
had not the heart to inflict on ^Prince Arthur, not a hair of his 
head was touched. The prisoner ascended the throne, and tlie 
ex-ruler became his brother’s pensioner, residing in the British 
dominions. Not a shot was fired, not a soldier stirred from his 
post. Had Lord Dalhousie, acting against the advice of the 
chief Commissioner, gone wide of the mark, had there been 
disturbances on the frontier, and had a rebellion in Bahawal- 
pore proved a nucleus for tke disaffected in the Punjab, there 
would have been no end to abuse of the Government of which he 
is the head and chief. Bqt in what, if unsuccessful, would have 
been designated as rashness and obstinacy, in the same measure 
when successful, we see the clearest foresight, the soundest 
judgment, the most undoubted statesmanship. To divine com- 
ing event^ when they do not east a shadow, to tell officers on 
the spot that they are so near to the subjects of which they are 
writing as to be dazzled by the glare or stunned by the noise, 
to point to them, like a good pilot, the true course which the 
ship should take-— this is^ surely the highest political talent, 
and the grandest capacity for directing the complicated affairs 
of kingdoms. It is not the less worthy of praise that such 
measure leave no trace. We never can tell, in India, what 
one false step may not bring forth. The move of a regiment, 
or of a troop of artillmy, the deputation of a single officer, the 
transmission of a mere piece cu paper, may involve conse- 
quences, the end of which several ^nerations shall not see. 

As the year wore on, the affairs of the Nizam began to ^de- 
mand the serious attention of the British Government. The 
dommimisof this sovereign, though eertidnly not weH gOTemed, 
presented no material for charges as are justly brought 
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agabst the ki0g of Oude. Hie Nixam^s annjr, as it is termed, 
never ordered out to Support the misrule of a wicked 
ifiimster, to curb the spirit of an oppressed populatrou, to exact 
the taxes imposed by a vindictive tyrant. The main evil of 
. the Hyderal^d state was, that it was bearded bv fanatic Arabs, 
by adventurous Rohitlas, by independent Chiefs, who col- 
lected a band of tmruly followers, shat themselves up in some 
mud-fort, and levied cesses on every passer by. The ser- 
vices of the contingent were constantly put in requisition 
to chastise or coerce some adventurer of this kind who had 
defied the king. The proceedings on such occasions were 
generally as follows : — ^The prime minister would inform the 
Besident that in some particular district, the authority of the 
Nizam was entirely set at nought : that cattle were driven off 
by thousands, s,nd bunneas imprisoned by scores: that women 
and children were being helplessly plundered, and that the very 
communication by post was in danger of being cut off. The 
Besident, having satisfied himself that the crisis had not been 

E roduced by the oppression or the mis-governmeut of the Nizam 
imself, and that the ease was one to warrant British inter- 
ference, would immediately order Brigadier Mayne to take a 
proper complement of cavalry and infantry, with guns, and pro- 
ceed to reduce the rebels. Brigadier Mayne, with the spirit 
of the illustrious garrison” stul strong m him, immediately 
makes his arrangements with all speed and secrecy, starts at 
noon one day, marches the whole of the night, and in the grey 
of the morning, finds himself before the fort. A summons to 
surrender to the representative of the British power, produces 
nothing but a valiant defiance, and an intimation that the gar- 
rison will die in defence of their position. The Brigadier in- 
vests the fortifications, orders up a gun, fires a shot, which is 
responded to from the fort, and then proceeds to more active 
operations. After a slight cannonade^ the gates are opened, 
the brave army are seen escaping at the back of the citadel, 
and over ragged ground, and the British commander, with no 
loss whatever, is in possession of the place. Many of the gar- 
rison get clear off: some are captured and sent for trial before 
the moonrifi, who in Hyderabad is a criminal as well as a civil 
judge, a host of captives are released, and have their property 
restored to them, the fort is dismantled, and the troops return 
to cantonments. We have known repeated examples of the 
above occur in the course of six months. The Nizam was^ 
not, however, always free from blame. It was a common prae«. 
lice with him to fruifm out a particular district to two people at tha 
Came time, tsking a sum in advance, or a brnncr from both 
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tioB, ftnd leaTiog tfa^m to figUt for tfao collootion of tlio toto- 
naes. ttrxay was in arrears: the sum stipulated on accoont 
of the contingent was never pnnctually paid. _ The state was in 
debt to wealthy sahoocars. The administration of justiee was 
venal or imperfect. The sums levied on goods in transit were 
in excess of what was permitted by the commercial treaty. 
But the most objectionable feature in the Hyderabad Govern- 
ment, was the dilatoriness with which the men mtd officers of the 
contingent were pud. Nothing coirid be more harassing to the 
British Resident than to assume the attitude of an importu- 
nate creditor, and to have to dun the minister every week. 
Nothing could be more humiliating and undignified than the 
subterfuges and the excuses, the shifts and the shams, to which 
the Nisam was put. At the same time that potentate steadily 
refused to permit the contingent to be reduced by a company. 
It was his safeguard against rebellion : the pillar of his state, 
the mainstay of his government At length the arrears of 
pay, which amounted to about fifty lakhs of rupees, added to 
the growing inability of the Mizam to supply the eorrent 
expenses of the force, appeared to call for decided measures. 
Promises of financial reform, assurances of a replenished trea- 
sury, and a sound credit, been made and broken, been 
given and retracted, for the hundredth time. The only mea- 
sure that could sadsfy both parties, was an entirely new ar- 
rangement. This had been threatened in 1851. Its fulfilment 
was reserved for the year 1853. The departure of the Resi- 
dent, General Fraser, for England, enabled Lord Dalhousie to 
appoint to this important situation. Col. John Low, C. B., of 
the Madras army, an officer who had served under Sir J. Mal- 
colm, had been at Lucknow, and at Hyderabad, had great 
knowledge of native courts, had done excellent service every 
where, and was possessed of remarkable self-command, pecu- 
liar suavity of temper, admirable firmness, and excellent 
judgment. Col. Low quitted Rajpootana, where he had been 
performing the duties of Agent for those states for the last 
four years, came to Calcutta, and went to Hyderabad in full 
possession of the views of die Governor-General. He was 
instraeted to endeavour to prevail on the Nizam to follow the 
example of Seindis, and to make over, if net in perpetuity, at 
least for an indefinite time, certain districts adequate to the 
payment of the forces. It may easily be conceived that the 
Nizam was reluctant to acquiesce in this proposal. It proved 
as hard (e ponsuade him tlut such a step was for his benefit, as 
it was fee Margaret of Anjou, in Anne of Geierstein, to cajole 
doe poor old king B«uh to abdicate .his rights. Of course 
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Nizamis ire blazed forth at the f^oposal — ^he would 

reform his exchequer — he would not cut off his right hand~ 
he was still a Sovereign Prince — he would endure anything, 
rather than this unmerited degradation. His pride could not 
submit to this fall. It is not easy to conceive, or to describe, 
the immense amount of tact, diplomacy and forbearance which 
the Resident displayed during this trying negotiation. If great 
results have ever been due to personal exertions, if an impor- 
tant object has ever been secured by the address and firmness of 
a single person, this is the occasion, and Col. Low is the man. 
The Nizam yielded to an * officer whose temper was never 
ruffled, whom argument and the loud tones of the Nizam 
never betrayed into one single unguarded expression, wh# was 
firm without obstinacy, who reconciled diplomacy and candour, 
and joined perseverance to tact. Anew treaty was drawn up, 
signed and sealed. It appeared that the force known as the 
contingent, was not mentioned in the old treaties concluded 
at the commencement of this century, and has never been for- 
mally recognised. The contingent had sprung up in 1816, when 
Sir H. Russell was Resident, and had gradually increased to an 
unwieldy size. It was, in fact, an addition to the force known 
as the “ subsidiary force,” furnished by the Company for the 
general defence and protection of His Highness, which con- 
sisted of eight battalions of sepoys, two regiments of cavalry, 
and a proper complement of artillery. The contingent, in ad- 
dition to the above, numbered about eight thousand men, with 
an undue proportion of officers, some of whom were the 
servants of the Company, while others had only local rank. 
The whole sum due from the Nizam annually, on account of 
the above forces, was forty lakhs of rupees. The provisions 
of the new treaty were then, as follows: — ^The subsidiary 
force was still maintained. It was still to execute important 
services for His Highness, to protect his person, to reduce 
rebels to obedience, but it was not to be employed in the col- 
lection of revenue. The Nizam's army or contingent was 
replaced by the Hyderabad contingent, to consist of six regi- 
ments or 6,000 Infentry, four corps or 2,000 cavalry, and four 
field batteries, commanded by British officers, and under the 
Resident’s control. The contingent, like the subsidiary force, 
will be at the disposal of the Nizam for emergent service. 
The subsidiary force may be employed in adjacent kingdoms, 
on the part of the Government of India, should occasion re- 
quire it, or in time of war. To ^y the above forces, and to 
satisfy other claims, districts yielding a gross revenue of fifty 
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of rupees bare been made oree to oor onaagenMirtl 
They consist of the districts to the north of Hyderabad, known 
as me Benur Valley, comprising Amraooia, the great cotton 
mart : the western cwtricts adjoining the principalities of 
lapore, and the Baichonr Doab tetween me Toongabadra, 
ai^ the Kistnab. The revenues of these traets will go, first, 
to provide the regular monthly pay of the contingent, next, 
to the payment of the old Mahratta claim, known as Appah 
Desaye's cAout, and of certain other allowances, and, lastly, to 
the clearance, with interest at six per cent, of the arrears 
due by the Nizam, which amount to fifty lakhs of rupees, or to 
about one year’s gross revenue of the ceded territory. These 
districts are now administered by British officers, some of them 
officers of the contingent ; they took possession of their charges 
without meeting any opposition. All last cold weather they have 
been engaged in surveying the condition of the inhabitants, 
the capamlities of the soil, and the varieties of the produce, and 
when we have a Railroad running up the Great Berar Vailey, 
we may hope that the darling wish of Manchester will be 
at length gratified. The opportunity of reducing the expenses 
of the contingent was not thrown away. Ttere had been five 
Brigadiers, '^ere are now only two. It was at first thought 
that the one might have commanded the cavalry, and the other 
tbe. infantry. But to avoid the obvious inconvenience of a 
divided authority, where infantry and cavalry are statimied 
together, it was subsequently deemed advisable to make two 
divisions of the whole. The most inefficient of the officers 
attached to the corps, many of whom had mere local rank, 
were pensicmed. The best, as we have said, were placed ip 
darge of seme of tbe ceded districts. Tbe staff was reduced. 
The old rate of pay was cmitinued to all incumbents, a new 
rate was fixed for new men entering the service. The effect 
of these changes is a present saving of six lakhs of rupees, and 
«n eventual reduction of newly ten. The contingent, under 
sueh officers as Mqjor William Mayne and Capt. Cohn 
Mackenzie, will be more efficient at less cost ; a great cot- 
ton mart will be opened to British enterprise ; a popu- 
loaa and productive couptry will be rascped from misride ; 
the Nixam will, in reality,^ be more independeiit, and be 
saved &oia all tbe anxieties of a debtor’s existence ! and 
be “every inch a king.” Tbe British Government iriU 
asmine tlw bearing, uot of a troohlesome creditor or a per- 
secuthm faaQiff, but of a^trae aHy, of a real protector, of 
a firm mnul. This is aoothor of tjba tripmphs which place 
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Lord JDctlhoot^ «nd Col. Lom ia tho ^ame lank with the 
WBlIe^leye Bsd the Clives af our earljr dap.* 

We eome now to a sabject which is or as much iin}x>rtanee 
as either siege, conquest, treaty, or material improvements, but 
which is not so intimately associated with the idea or the 
Governor General as others*— that of legislation. We have pre- 
ferred grouping all the improvements in our laws under one 
head and in two or three pages, to noticing them in detail ac- 
cording to the years in which they were passed. The influence 
of the Governor General over the course of law-making is not 
always practicid or direct. His time is too much occupied with 
administrative or ei^ecutive measures— with the organization of 
irregular regiments, the commencement of great public works, 
the reports of Commissions, and the suggestions of Boards. 
The legislative department, moreover, is presided over, we may 
by an English lawyer, carefully selected and highly paid, 
whose especial business it is to peruse reports, to compare opi- 
nions, and to hammer out drafts of laws. In every department 
of the publie service there are officers admirably qualified to 
explain what is wanting for the security of the public revenues, 
for the preservation of peace, for the punishment of crime. 
It is all we can expect if the Governor-General finds time to 
make himself acquainted with the general scope and tendency 
of every particular Act. He is not to cut and carve its several 
clauses, or to satisfy himself that it will be proof agaiust the 
ingenuity of the English bar. Indeed, we think that the con- 
nection between the Governor-General and the legislative 
department might be made even more slender than it now 


• We have Inadvertently omitted, though we have not forgotten, the Electne 
Telegraph The origin of this work, we all know, lies with Dr W B O^Shaqghnessy, 
who, though he had never seen an Electnc Telegraph in operation in his lifh, laid down 
a line from Calcutta to Kedgeree, which has been working for the last two years, 
invented a new alphabet, drilled a corps of Telegraphers, and triumphed over every 
difficulty of climate or locafity. Lord Dalhoa^e at once perceived the immense politi- 
cal and social advantages of such a measure , handsomely rewarded Hs author ; sent 
him to England to make arrangements for the erection of hues connectiiig all the im- 
portant towns in the Empire, and has now the sati^action of knowing that the wires 
are aSready ** up** along hundreds of miles of road. It may be said of the author of 
this prcgeet as was said of Praaklin— 

** Enpnit fulmen ccdo, sceptmmque tyrcamU”^ 

That 18, from nmhne siaU» internal and external, of whose political movements 
the Telegraph will give os' instantaneous notice, enabling us to curb disaffiectioa 
everywhere at once. Bat we have not time or apace for a detailed acooiint of this 
great measure, nor for an examination of Lord Dalhousie’s Grand Bailway s^eme, 
either of which, when folly earned ont, would siraalize the adnuxiistration of any 
Froeonsid For the same reason, we are eom^M to omit many other sn ^o e ts i .. 
the aunojcation of Sattsra, the ponfisoation of tJogopl, the recognition of inde- 
pendence of the BSijpoot state of Kerowlee. No man, in Ihci, can ever complain 
that Dafttonne has given us nothing to write about, and even with regard to 
Bunna, we my hope tkat ere bis 2 i«may see cvMfo tsrrurifin 
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i$f and that it would be quite sufficient, w^ere he simply to 
^ve his assent to a proposed enactment, if consistent with the 
general policy of the Government, and with the spirit of 
the age. He ought to be spared the drudgery of comparing 
antagonistic theories, analysing doubts, and noting on sections. 
But, whatever be the precise amount of influence exm'cised 
by the Governor^Generai, a review of the most important legis* 
lative enacUnents passed within the last six years, may fidy 
And entrance in such a paper as this. Hvery one who ever 
looks into the Gazette must be well aware of the local and 
departmental character of many of our laws. Occasionally there 
will be seen drafts which can have no possible interest for any 
one, except the inhabitants of a particular district, the traders 
in some one kind of produce, the officials entrusted with the 
cliarge of some speeisd branch of the revenue. Our remarks 
tiien will apply to such acts as bear a catholic character. For 
the first three months of Lord Dalbousie’s Administration, the 
laws were forged by Mr C. H. Cameron ; for rather more than 
three years by the late Mr. Bethune, for six months by the 
late Advocate General, now Sir Charles Jackson, and from the 
commencement of 1852 to the present time by Mr. Peacock, 
We shall advert to the laws of any general interest in each 
successive year. In the year 1848 was passed an Act, which 
has been usually coupled with Mr. Dampier's name, and which 
enables a magistrate to take penal recognizances from British 
subjects, not convicted of any specific ofience, whenever he 
may have good reason to apprehend any breach of the peace. 
In default of snch recognizances, parties may be committed to 
the civil jail. The object of this very proper enactment was, 
to enable men charged with the preservation of life, property, 
and the public peace, in a large district, to prevent those 
disgraceful outrages, by which, in Lower Bengal especially, men 
have long insulted the civil power. Of course there was the 
usual amount of clamour raised against the Act by Europeans, 
who hate sulgection of all kinds, and who only begin to discover 
the ineffieiency of the courts when those courts are likely to 
check their turbulence and insubordination. But the working 
of the law has proved its own vindication. There is an apped 
from decisions passed under this Act. No man has "been un- 
justly ccmfined under its operation. British subjects have been 
more ctrcomspeet and amenable to reason. Affirays have been 
more rare, Ko sensible man now makes this law his grievance* 
Act VL of this year equalized the duties on goods imported to, 
and exported from, India, on British and foreign bottoms, and 
aboliohed the duties on goods carried from one Indimi port to 
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anotber, with exception to ports in the Stnuts, the Arraeea, 
and the Tenasserim Provinces, By this law the whole of 
India has been made one port. Another law of this year 
reminds us that the small state of Mandree, in the Presidency 
of Bombay, had become an integral part of the British Empire, 
By Sttcce^ive enactments^ the criminal courts were enabled 
to punish wandering gftngs of thieves and robbers by impri- 
sonment for seven years, without a Futwah from the law- 
officer : the jurisdiction of the Court of Small Causes was clearly 
defined: the period of time within which suits might be brought 
to contest the award of the revenue authorities m the Bengal 
Presidency was limited, prospectively, to three years : the duty 
on salt entering the North West Provinces from other pro- 
vinces of this Presidency was repealed : and, finally, the officers 
in charge of the revenue survey were empowered to compel 
the attendance of proprietors or farmers, with their accounts 
and documents, and to punish recusancy by fine. With the ex- 
ception of an Act for improving the discipline of the Indian 
Navy, no other remarkable law was passed in this year. And, 
in all the above laws, besides the “ Dampier Act/’ those for the 
equalization of customs, for the abolition of salt duties on 
Bengal Salt, and for strengthening the hands of the revenue 
surveyors, are the most important. It is an object to let the 
salt manufactured by the Bengal Government travel up the 
country without any additional impost; and the only duty 
levied at Allahabad is that on salt from Rajpootana, when it 
attempts to pass into Behar. As regards the survey, nothing 
could be done until Act XX. was passed. Zemindars and their 
agents stoutly refused to give the slightest assistance to one 
of the most useful and beneficial measures which the Govern- 
ment had ever devised, and from which it could derive no 
direct pecuniary advantage whatever. Public spirit is not 
often manifested in Bengal in the furtherance of public objects. 

The next year commenced with a very useful enactment for 
the trial of offences committed by British subjects in foreign 
states. This law gpves us one uniform course of procedure, in 
place of the diversity that had prevailed in the three Presi- 
dencies. It makes all subjects of the British Government, 
and all persons in the civil and military service of that Go- 
vernment, and for six months after leaving service, amenable 
to any Company’s court, for felony, murder, and other aggra- 
vated offences committed by them in the territories of a foreign 
or independent Prince. A British subject committing a rob- 
bery in Oude, may, under this law, be tried by a judge m the 
North West Provinces, or by a comi^ fi^akmeiL^flBi^^ 
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<4ieer, prodding over ttny competent ^ c&&rt in the foro^a 
ferritoiy. This AH has worked well hitherto. Akhongh the 
aamber of Acts paie^d in this year was not great, yet several 
of them are not unimportant in character. We tlien saw laws 
passed, which, severally, aSolished the useless practice of brand- 
ing and exposing convicts, protected the unfortonate share-^ 
benders of the Union Bank, provided for the safe custody 
of Innaties, and appointed an Administrator General for 
the care of intestate estates. We saw other Acte, which placed 
the excise system of Calcutta on a better footing, which 
checked smuggling of salt, and obviated a deficiency which 
was felt by the Government in dealing with mutiny and 
sedition in the Company’s naval and military forces. This 
ends the catalogue of enactments for the year. 

The year 1850 was prolific of enactments of various kinds. 
We made Aden a free port ; we liberated the coasting trade of 
India ; we saw courts established for the recovery of small debts 
in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, which deprive the law of its 
delay, the Supreme Court of a deal of business, and the honest 
tradesman of the metropolis of a great deal of annoyance. No 
more popular or efiucient institution has been as yet established, as 
far as Calcutta is concerned. Without entailing great expense, 
without involving suitors in the mazes of the law, without ac- 
cumulating records, it enables creditors to realize with cheapness 
and facility a host of minor dues. It is presided over by judges 
of ability, who possess the entire confidence of the community. 
Its business has been greatly on the increase. Tlie cry is wax- 
ing loud for the establishment of such courts in the 24-Per- 
gunnabs, and in the populous cities of Dacca, Patna, Moorsbe* 
dabad, and others. If there is any complaint about the court, 
it is that its Jarbdictioa is limited to suits of 500 rupees in 
amount. It was one of the cherished projects of Mr. C. H. 
Cameron. Had that enlightened gentleman remained in India,, 
be would have acknowledged that the success of the scheme 
has more than equalled Ins expectations. As the year rolled 
OB, it wae found necessary to amend the law with regard to the 
punishment of breacherof trust and misapplication of public 
monevs. The criminal courts of theCompar^ were.empowered 
to add fines to punishments inflicted on persons convicted of 
robbaiy and other ofienees against property, to levy ^xch fines 
by Stress, and to distribute the proceeds for the benefit of 
the iti^red party. Judges and magistrates were very^ pro- 
perly pf^?^ted against suits brought for acts done in th^ dis- 
eWge of Uieir duties, though witkmt yarisdictimi, provided^ 
they ware doi^ in good faith ; and the vfridence of irich and 
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disappointed individuals was to a certain extent baffled* A 
law regarding apprentices was promulgated. Any law or 
usage inflicting forfeiture of rights, property, or Inheritance, by 
reason of loss of caste or change of religion, was for ever 
abolished* This great Act is known as that of liberty of 
conscience. The outcry agwnst it has not been very loud. 
Of course some men are bound to contend for the sacred pri- 
vileges of bigotry, for the luxury of revenge, for the indi- 
feasible rights of Hindus to check the freedom of a strong 
will, the movements of a reasonable conviction, the workings 
of an enlightened mind. Of course, too, some men would 
proclaim that the Christian convert shall not have fair play, 
that Hindu intolerance shall always be respected, that the Bri- 
tish power is pledged to support persecution against the dic- 
tates of humanity an d* sound sense. But in a case like this, we 
are content to take part with Mr. Halliday in preference to Coun- 
sellor Leith, with Dr, Duff rather than Sir Erskine Perry, the 
sentiments of Christian statesmen, husbands, mothers and wives, 
against the effusions of an undisguised rancour, and the sallies of 
a spurious zeal. There is a cant which is even worse than that 
of the Chadbands and the Stigginses. 

We resume our notice of the course of legislation. The land 
revenue of the town of Calcutta was at length defined by 
law. An Act for the conservancy of towns, other than Cal- 
cutta, was actually passed, in order to give the inhabitants of 
Bengal an opportunity of proving their supposed capacity for 
self-government. W e believe that this Act has had a very bene- 
ficial effect, though not exactly that which its authors intended. 
It was vainly imagined that the heads of the native population 
would consort to tax themselves for the lighting of roads, the puri- 
fying of drains, the cleaning of tanks, and general purposes of 
conservancy. With very few exceptions, the Act has not been put 
in force, and nowhere has it obtained more than a partial success. 
We believe, too, that in most of the large towns, such as Dacca 
or Moorshedabad, any attempt of the kind would end in* the 
most complete failure. Let one-half the population be swept 
away by some tremendous visitation, occurring from the want 
of the most obvious sanatory precautions, let bridges break 
down, roads become impassable, and heaps of filth block up the 
approach to the main bazar, we do not think that the inhabi- 
tants would come forward to tax themselves at four annas a head, 
or divest themselves of the least portion of their hereditary 
right to the enjoyment impurities. After all the talk about 
self-government, and the Anglo-Saxon model, wet hink that 
in conservancy there is nothing like the powerful arm of the 
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«zecudre. Laws were about the same time «nac^ to en- 
courage mercliant aeatnen, to protect sailors from crimps, aad 
comma&dm^ from sailors. Other laws were made to enable the 
GoTemment to confine state prisoners in Calcutta or anywhere 
else, so as to get rid of any danger of eolliiuoa by means of a 
hab^ carpua with the Supreme Court : to imp 2 X)ve the mode 
by which public inquiries can be made into accusations brought 
against public servants, not removable from office without the 
sanction of the Government ; to allow the use of counsel to 
all persons accused of any offence, in aU courts whatsoever, of 
the East India Company : and to enable lands to be taken 
for our Rmlway from Howrah to the collieries* Two Acts 
wind up the important legislative proceedings of the year* 
The one is for the registration of joint-stock companies, or 
partnerships, whose joint-stock is transferable in shares with- 
out consent of all the parties ; and the other carries out the 
arrangement, of which we have already made mention, for the 
consolidation of the old Board of Customs and the Sudder 
Board of Bevenue. Forty-five laws were enacted in this 
busy year — during which year, be it observed, the Governor- 
General was not two months at the Presidency ; and many of 
the Acts, as will ]^e seen from the above selection, were highly 
important in their principles and th^r bearing on the require- 
ments of the community. 

In the next year operations were somewhat delayed, owing 
to the late Mr. Be1;hune’s long and fatal illness. We saw, how- 
ever, the boon of deputy magistrates extended to the Presidency 
of J^mbay, only eight years after the plan had been tried and 
found to answer in Bengal ; we saw officers of the Salt De- 
partment in Bengal empowered to search houses, on information 
given, that such houses contained more than one mcmnd 
of salt; and we saw Government authorized to levy an ela- 
borate scale of tolls on public roads and bridges, of which 
no use has been made as yet. With regard to the Lower 
Prctvinces, it was jocularly said, but with truth, that the Act 
would be a dead letter, because no roads had been opened, and 
no bridges had been built. Gambling in Bombay was put 
down: the land revenue of Madras itself was attempted 
to be secured, bat with what success we are unable to state. 
Various laws for the collection of the excise in the Straits’ 
Settlements were consolidated by one comprehensive enact- 
ment; and, for the satisfaction of Manchester, endeavours 
were made to stop the deterioration of cotton at Bombay, 4)y 
the confiseation of the article, and the fine or imprisonment 
of the offending party. There were only sixteen laws passed 
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in this jear. The next year, hoirever, swelled our code very 
considerably* We came in for the beasfit of the time and toil 
giren by Mr. Jackson to law-making during the latter ^rt 
of the preceding year ; the Acts hammered out in that period, 
making their appearance, spick and span, and in ra]:Hd suc- 
cession, after the commencement of the new year. The Act 
of Parliament for marriages in India was set agoing ; marriage 
registrars were appointed, official and non-official, and no per- 
son can now have the least difficulty in being married accord- 
ing to the forms and rules of his persuasion in a«y part of 
India. The cost of a light-house on Pedra Bianca, a rock 
at the eastern entrance of the Straits of Singapore, to be 
named after the great hydrographer, Horsburgh, was pro- 
vided for ; the jaghir of Betliow, m the district of Cawnpore, 
granted to the Ex-Peishwa, was placed under the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary civil and criminal courts, and we were thus re- 
minded of the enormous amount of yearly pension which an 
ill-advised arrangement had conceded to this state idler. The 
unlucky Municipal Act of 1847, for the improvement of Cal- 
cutta, was set aside in favour of another, almost as ill-fated in one 
point of view. An Inam Commission, or court, was appointed 
for the decision of suits about lands claimed to be held, wholly 
or partially rent-free, in Candeish, the Deccan, and the Southern 
Mahratta country. The Presidency of Bombay is swamped by 
these and similar burdens, and itis hoped that no foolish leniency 
will be shown in the working of the Act. The municipal com- 
missioners were furnished with another Act, framed for their 
especial benefit ; and if anything in the shape of varied legisla- 
tion could improve our sanatory condition, Caleutta ought by 
this time to have become a model city. The police of the city 
was next amended : the hands of its magistrates were strength- 
ened, and the provisions for the preservation of publie peace 
and tnorality, scattered over no less than eleven kinds of rules 
and ordinances, were lucidly brought within the compass of a 
single law. Three Acts amended the law of evidence, and the 
procedure of the Supreme Court. By another, an attempt was 
made to purify the Mofussil courts, by enabling judges to 
dismiss fraudulent pleaders, and by exempting pleaders from 
humiliating fines; and the excise revenue of the town of 
Madras was secured by a long and elaborate law. The same 
Presidency obtained its Act for the acquisition of land required 
for public purposes. In Bombay, deputy collectors were 
appointed, and patels or heads villages in the same Preu- 
dency were empowered to try petty thefts and assaults, and to 
fine offenders in the sum of five rupees, (»* imprison t^m m the 
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stocks for forty-eight hours. Darogahs in Bengal were no long- 
er allowed commissdon on the value of any stolen or plundered 
property which they might recover- Thie law for the prose- 
cution of ministerial officers was amended ; the province of 
Arracan felt the benefit of legislation, in a Jaw which abolished 
the poll-tax in the towns of Akyab and Kyouk Phyoo, and 
substituted a tax on lands covered by dwelling-houses. 

The first remarkable law of the year 1853 is one, against which 
there would have been a tremendous outcry formerly, but 
which passed without even a muttered growl. It is in reality 
the first of the Black Acts. It makes British subjects liable 
to the same duties, and the same punishments as natives, in 
respect of ^ public charges and duties in aid of the police. 
This is the introduction of the end of the wedge ; and we have 
no doubt, that in due time, planters and zemindars, native and 
Buropean, will be placed on a much more equal footing in their 
respective dealings with the Mofussil courts. The third and 
twelfth Acts of this year remind us that we have a railway 
actually in operation in the Presidency of Bombay, and that 
offences which ma^v endanger the persons of travellers, and 
frauds which may injure the Railway Company, require to 
be visited with penalties, while passengers on the other hand 
must submit to certain rules. The other laws are of no 
general interest; but as we write, we see the issue of a Draft of 
an Act for rmlways in this Presidency, which will protect the 
Company and passengers by the trains from annoyance and 
loss. We here conclude our notice of the legislative features 
of Lord Dalhousie’s administration. The precise share taken 
by him, or by individuals in each particular law, it would be 
impossible to state ; but we are quite certain that the working 
of the legislative system is, in a general way, as creditable to 
him as other parts of his rule, in which his ascendancy has 
been more prominently felt. 

We have hitherto omitted all direct mention of one of the 
most distressing events of the past year : we allude of course 
to the death of James Thomason, the honored ruler of the 
North Western Provinces. This event, with the assassination 
of Colonel Mackeson, threw a gloom over the close of 1853. 
We have lately had occasion to present in this Review "a notice 
of the late Lieut-Governor’s character and distinguished career, 
and the tinie is yet hardly come when those who loved 
his example in life, can talk of him with tongues that do not 
miter and eyes that do not fill. For his nomination to the 
Government of Agra, we hold that the country is under a debt 
to Lord EUeiiboroagh, which may be a set-off to the song of 
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Somnath and to other eccentricities. The late Lieat4^0o« 
vemor had been nearly ten years in office. He had done 
mach there, though something still remains to be done : he died 
on the scene of his labours, amidst a people which he had bene- 
fited, with some beloved relatives not absent from his dying 
conch ; and happy is the man, we would say, with all the solem- 
nity that such a subject demands, who crowns a life of such 
ability by such a Christian death. 

The allusion to Mr. Thomason’s death naturally leads us to 
mention his successor, Mr. John Russell Colvin. Of this 
gentleman we expect great things. His large experience, his 
acute mind, his great energy, his rapid decision, and his varied 
information, all seem to justify the choice of Lord Dalhousie. 
His nomination was celebrated by a public dinner at Calcutta, 
^ given by men who had nothing whatever to hope at his hands, 
and was favourably received by the unanimous Service of the 
North Western Provinces, as that of a new ruler without pre- 
judice and without partiality. Mr. Colvin may be promoted 
to a higher post at Madras; but if he remains where he is, we 
are quite certain that he is just the man to take up the subjects 
to winch Mr. Thomason did not entirely devote himself, espe- 
cially the judicial system of the North West, and to introduce 
other reforms, for which even the model Government had not 
found time. The selection of Mr. Colvin, we doubt not, will 
be remembered as creditable to the nobleman of whose adminis- 
tration we. are treating. 

Two subjects have contributed to makd the past few years of 
some interest even to Englishmen in England. The first is the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, and the second is the agitation on the 
Renewal of the Charter, dunng six months of 1853. At the 
time of the great national sliow, India seemed really to have been 
brought nearer to England. Without the trouble of the over- 
land route, without reference to a single work on the East, 
without the perusal even of a Parliamentary Report, the 
public at home were enabled to contemplate, in one clear and 
comprehensive glance, the India of the Hindu, the India of the 
Mohammedan, and the India of the Company. We may re- 
member how, when many of the articles destined for the 
Crystal Palace had arrived in our metropolis, we got up a 
minor exhibition on our own account, and owing to the admi- 
rable arrangements of the Central Committee, we were enabled, 
in a morning lounge, to see by what part of her resources 
India was to be represented in the World’s Debate. We bad 
no reason to be ashamed of the exertions of our local com- 
mittees, or of the liberality of private individuals. We sent 
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homo spemmeos of all tbe maatt&ctares whieb had Jloamhed 
Mader soocessire aative dynasties, and of everything to whidh 
Aaplo'Saxmi enterprise bad ^tven birth. Accordingly, nothing 
excited more general attention than tiie Indian corner. In- 
deed, there was food there for the r^eetion of intellects of 
every cahbre ; for those who viewed India as a fit land for the 
application of a laiger capital, a better Government, a more 
complete agency ; for those who regarded the country as one 
where yonnger sons are sent to make their fortunes ; for those 
who had re^ of it as a land of untold wealth and inexhaus- 
tible romance ; for those who thoughtfully saw, in its con- 
nection with England, a series of noble triumphs, linked 
impemhably with the great Company and the British name. 
Kothing was wanting in that gorgeous spectacle, which could 
tell of ite past history, or its present resources. Any par- 
tition nught have been made the sut^ect of a political trea- 
tise, of a commercial brochure, of a whole batch of reviews, of 
a loi^ array of speeches, of a succession of memorials. There 
were dozens of subjects, the striking characteristics of which 
have since been skilfully alluded to by Mr. Campbell, or splen- 
didly, but truthfully, drawn by Mr. Kaye. There were the 
pr^ucte of the Indian mine and forest : of the flooded rice 
fields of Ben^, the loam of the Doab, the black soil of the 
^OTbudda valley : tlie evidence of wealth honorably acquired 
and Mcmely held by natives in the Benares of the Hindu, or 
tbe ^elhi of the Mohammedan : the returns of the English 
capital diffused, without let or hindrance, in spite of all dema- 
goguM may say, on the plains of Nuddea, or the banks of 
the M^^na : ^ shawls and canopies, indigo, gums and medi- 
cines, destracbve weapons, rude implementsiff husbandry, mateli- 
tocks qumntly carved, armour splendidly chased, strange and 
uQcoum instruments of discordant harmony, figures wifu to U pfi 
showing the Rajah in his Durbar, the Anglo-Saxon 
with his factory m fall jday. and the official in his cStchery— 
all this printed a wide field for disquisition and thought. 
Untravelled Enghshmen and Englishwomen, by thousands 
looked on the curious distinctions of Hindu caste, and the 
minute sub-divisions of Eastern labour. Some of the best 
specimens of jewellery were perhaps almost coveted by the re- 
presentataves of ali the beauty and elegante of London. PoUt^ 
economists might look with mdifferenee on dazzling or atiKri| p 
fabrics, wd mgne that, if flje labour to.whicb they were owinff 
was gmded Igr exquisite skill, it was neither exerted with con- 
tinuity, nor aided by the power of maehinenr. Mannb ftgt e r 
with a contemptuous glmice, ww thwe only tbe first fruit of 
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satural resonrces, of which the Company bad failed to take ad- 
vantage, and the last relics of a native indnstry whidi that 
rule had, wdi nigh crashed. Philosophy pondered ; cariorily 
admir€»i: and pseudo-philanthropy might talk more than 
its average amount of nonsense. Hetired Indians saw mice 
more those familiar objects and names, which revived the recol- 
lections of thirty years of service, and told them, in plmn lan- 
guage, that the great mass of the population, with their pecu- 
harities, their employments, and thetr social habits, were still 
the same. The student of history gazed on arms, fabricated in 
the arsenals of Jeypore and Kotab, and was reminded of the 
chivalry and the independence of the Bajpoot. From the 
arms of the Mahratta horseman and his gay trappings, the 
thoughts reverted rapidly to Burke’s tremendous description of 
the goading of spears, and the trampling of cavalry, when the 
Carnatic lay prostrate before the invader ; and occasionally, 
some careful reader might recall the times, when amidst a 
galaxy of nobles, and with an empire still unimpaired, Shah 
Jehan, or Aurungzebe, the Augustus of the East, displayed 
tapestries as gorgeous, riches more unbounded, and magnifi- 
cence more regal, to the wondering eyes of two European 
travellers — Bernier, that lively and entertaining French Doctor, 
and Tavernier, that rambling jeweller, who had read nothing, 
but had seen so much and so well.” 

The recollections of that summer will not soon be effaced, 
and as the arrangements under which India was worthily repre- 
sented in England, were carried out by the officers of Lord 
Dalhousie’s Government, acting with other independent gen- 
tlemen, the subject may fitly claim some little space in a paper 
wliich aims at giving a rapid view of his administration. 

It will not soon 1^ forgotten, that during Lord Dalhousie’s 
tenure of office, the Company was summoned to give an ac- 
count of its stewardship. That a great Government should 
periodically be called to the bar of public opinion, that its 
doings should be rigorously scrutinized, that its defects and its 
merits should be permanently brought to light, is what every 
lover of quiet constitutional reform desires. But was this the 
course pursued by the public on the occasion of what may be 
the last renewal of the Charter? A cry suddenly arose, 
waxed louder, and ended in a prolonged howl. Without an^ 
system of rational investigation, without recourse to the publi- 
cations which threw light on Indian affairs, the press and the 
at home settled down into the belief that the East 
Compan^r had done nothing for the people of India, had 
abandoned thw sacred charge, slurred over their duties, and 
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betrayed their tmst. It would take a wliole Number of this 
Review to expose the fallacies uttered regarding the Indian 
administration, and to expose to deserved ridicule the quack 
medicines by which the oriental disease was to be cured. 

Scarcely anything was too absurd, or too contradictory, for 
credence. The Company had done nothing : they had done 
too much : they should take less money from the .land and 
spend more on it: they should not run into debt: they should 
begin to educate the natives : they should provide honorable 
employments for the many natives whom they had educated. 
Every monstrous theory found a supporter, and we were com- 
pelled to listen successively to the wild and dangerous remedies 
proposed by Mr. Phillimore, to the inept effusions of Mr. 
Seymour, and to the sincere, but mistaken, reasoning of Mr. 
Bright. The whole agitation proves clearly the entire un- 
fitness of Parliament to legislate in detail for India, to deal with 
great Eastern questions, or do anything but give a better form 
of Indian Government at Home, With these grand and prima- 
ry features, some clear-minded men at home will always be 
found competent to deal. An infusion of what is called the 
English element into Eastern discussions will always be a great 
gain. But it will be a fatal day for India, when the great 
sources of her revenue, the welfare of her hundred millions, 
and the authority of her Governors, are to be made the sport 
of men, who either aim at a cheap popularity, or are bound 
to satisfy a pledge. The crowning proof of the danger to 
India, from direct parliamentary meddling, is to be found in the 
attempted abolition of the salt monopoly. A revenue of a 
million, voted away by Sir John Mittimus, to gratify his con- 
stituents at Dratwills, without one thought as to how the defi- 
ciency is to be made good. A few more mistakes of this sort, 
and we shall indeed, in the cant phrase of the day, have taught 
India the art of self-government Meanwhile, the new arrange- 
ments for India are so far connected with Lord Dalhousie, 
that it is to him we shall mainly owe the boon of a separate 
Lieat.-Govemor for Bengal. This, one of the real wants 
of India, or at least of that part of it where agitators can 
shout the loudest, instead of being prominently put forward in 
the memorials of Associations and Committees, was inserted at 
the tail of a whole string of fancied wants, or nearly buried 
under a mountain of imaginary grievances. It might have 
passed unnoticed, or have been honoured with the merited con- 
tempt a8sig;ned to so many other representations. It is knoVn, 
however, as we have remarked, that the Governor-General 
brought to the notice of leading men at home the paramount 
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necessity that existed for making Bengal Proper a separate 
executive charge. A recommendation, coming from his clear 
and practised judgment, and expressed in his lucid ^nvincing 
language, derived additional force from the fact, that if ever we 
had a Governor-General competent to the double task of pre- 
siding in the Supreme Council, and wielding the executive 
power of the Government in the Lower Provinces, Lord Dal- 
housie was the man. But the best horse may be over-tasked, 
and every one is now fully persuaded that the best security for 
reform and progress in Bengal is to entrust it to the ablest 
civilian that can be found. 

We cannot here pass over one measure, which, although not, 
during the life-time of its originator, connected with the Gover- 
nor-General, has yet illustrated his administration. We allude 
to the attempt made to educate Hindu ladies of rank and plb- 
sition, by the late Mr. Drinkwater Bethune. Whether this 
gentleman’s plan was characterized by sound judgment in all 
its minute details, may be questioned; but no one can deny 
that it was commenced with ^reat earnestnes, aided by princely 
liberality, and prosecuted with unwearied zeal. The debased 
condition of the Hindu female, it is allowed, had previously 
attracted the attention of other philanthropists. Missionaries 
have never lost sight of the object. There is a Society, esta- 
blished by the ladies of Calcutta, with corresponding members 
in the Mofussil, which pursues this one aim alone. Mrs. Wil- 
son — a name which should be as widely known in India as that 
of Mrs. Pry in England — ^had been the first in the good work, 
nor did she lack the co-operation of such a divine as Heber, 
or the sud of such a gentle and noble nature as the late Lady 
William Bentinck. But India had not been standing still for 
the last eighteen years. The foundations now laid were 
broader, the crisis more favourable, the scene of the experiment 
was perhaps on a wider sphere. Of course the plan met with 
opposition, with ridicule, with covert sneers, with open censure. 
We were not warned, indeed, as we often have been, that the 
British faith is pledged to maintain in their integrity the darkest 
superstitions, the most bloody sacrifices, the most debasing 
error, the foulest pollutions, the worst crimes. The arguments 
on this occasion employed against the measure were often con- 
tradictory. It was useless to deal with prejudices so deeply 
rooted as the non-education of women, for the Shastras had 
declared that they must neither read nor write, and centuries of 
experience had confirmed this decision. It was useless for a 
foreigner to dictate to wealthy Hindus re^ar^ng the economy of 
their household, or to teach in a public institution what ail 
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enlightened natives were already teaching to the members of 
their families in safe and virtuous retirement. Education was a 
grand thing for men only. Education, for women, was a grand 
thing, but neither the hour nor tiie man had yet come. Of 
such kinds were the strictures on Mr. Bethune’s ^vored 
plan. We may, many of us,^ remember the richness of 
illustration, and the heart-burning eloquence, with which, 
on a fine evening, in the commencement of the cold season 
of 18dd, he opened the institution; and we know, too, that 
Mr. Bethune died in the next year, and that Lord Dalhousie 
has since generously supported the institutiou out of his own 
pocket, until the Court of Directors can determine regarding it. 
But surely that native women should become educated, refined, 
^ capable of social intercourse, ornaments of the household, and 
* not household slaves, is not more unlikely now, than some years 
ago it was that Kulin Brahmins should become Christians, that 
high-caste Hindus should cross the ocean, that native Princes 
should proscribe Suttee. We have had of late signal instances 
in which natives have risen superior to the prejudices of caste ; 
and surely, it will be a happy day for India, when its wealthy 
andinfluential gentlemen shall appreciate that indefinable charm, 
which the presence of a well-educated woman sheds in every 
household ; or when at least they shall combine to allure that 
false and frail philosophy, which, while it proclaims by old saws 
and modem instances, in popular poetry and prose, the irre- 
deemable vileness of one of God’s noblest creatures, consigns 
a being thus designated to some vain frivolities which can 
never satisfy the intellect, and to a fancied seclusion which can 
never guard the heart. 

We have attempted to describe in this paper the political 
events and the legislative reforms which have characterized the 
present administration. We shall now say a few words about 
the financial measures of the same period. During the past 
year, it has been duly notified by the Secretary in the Financial 
Department, that large loans, bearing interest at 5 per cent., 
would be paid off, if parties in possession of paper desired it, 
the option of converting their paper into the lower rate of 
4 per cent, being tendered to them at the same time. 

There now only remains one loan which pays" the high 
rate of interest. All cash subscriptions to the 4 per cent, loan 
have been discontinued, and a three and half per cent, loan 
has been opened. . Thus, at a time, when men in England were 
denouncing the irretrievable contusion of the ConmaAy’s 
finances^ Were predicting more debt from the spread oi terri- 
tory, and were talking about failing supplies and increasing 
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charges, the Goyemment of India was quietly disproving such 
rash assertions by notifying its perfect reMiness to pay off large 
loans. It is calculated that the saying to the state by the trans- 
fer of the Papers,andthe reduction in the rate of interest, will be 
about tenlakhs of rupees. Some foolish remarks have been made 
about this notification, as if there were any thing strange in the 
idea of a man’s paying his just debt, or decreasing his uabilities, 
when he could afford to do so. But besides the above saving, we 
have had the falling in of the Ex-Peishwa’s huge pension of 
eight lakhs a year, and of another pension of seven lakhs a 
year, which had been assigned to the Ex-Peishwa’s opponent, 
for two generations. The former of these stipends had been 
enjoyed from 1818 to 1850. The latter firom 1803 to 1863. 
The total amount drawn by these two royal idlers is no less 
than six millions sterling — sufficient to have paid off a consi- 
derable loan, or to have covered Bengal and Behar with 
bridges and roads. For the former pension, granted under the 
reprehensible extravagance of the Government of the day, 
we have to thank Sir John Malcolm, and for the latter bur- 
den we are indebted, we regret to say, to no less a person than 
the great Duke himself. Still we have here a reduction of 
one quarter of a million, effected by the above savings, under 
tliree different heads, within three years. The Punjab surplus, 
for the next ten years, as we shewed in our Number for October 
last, will be nearly another quarter of a million, and if the 
Bombay Government only knew how to make the most of 
such lapses as Sattara, we might have had something thence 
to lessen the general burdens of the state. But the plan on 
which they recognise Inams and alienations of revenue in that 
Presidency, is something incomprehensible to us ou this side of 
India. The Supreme Government should look to it. But it has 
been one of the evils of the Indian administration, that while 
under a refined centralization, much valuable time has been ex- 
pended on masses of irrelevant and isolated facts, on detach- 
ed references, which form no rule for future guidance, impor- 
tant points which required scrutiny, flaws which should have 
been repaired, and radical vices whicli prevailed in all depart- 
ments, have managed to elude all enquiry and research. For 
the rest, our finances are, on the whole, in a hopeful condition. 
No new loan has been occasioned by the Burmese war, but on the 
contrary, as we have just remarked, the treasury was so full, that 
old loans were advertised for payment. The surplus from the 
Punjab will cover the expenses of this war, and Pegu may, 
eventually, pay. The land revenues of Bengal and Agra are 
generally fixed on a firm, basis^ and will not fluctuate. The 
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jnetorns from opium have not yet become less. The salt revenue 
may yet last, with a reduction of duty, tf m’ude legislators at 
home are only dhec^ed in time. The public establisWents are 
generally on a footing adequate to tl^r various duties. The 
army mav be reduced. If no new wars occur, we may be in 
a sound finainnal position within the next ten years. Bat we 
are well aware how many vain prophecies and hopes have been 
uttered on this deceptive subject. 

Perhaps the best way of estimating our finances, generally, is 
to look at the point in our political condition' to which the states- 
manship of Lord Ellenhorough, the soldierly bearing of Lord 
Hardinge, and the comprehensive views of Lord Dalhousie, 
have now brought us. The chances against a rebellion in the 
Punjab are about twenty-five to one. Every year adds to our 
security, as the old Khalsa die off, as the agriculturists become 
attached to our rule, as the young and active become enrolled 
in our Irregulars. The wretched kingdom of Oude only 
awaits the man and the hour. The kingdom of Nagpore 
awaits, at the hand of Lord Dalhousie, a new ruler or the 
sentence of annexation. The kingdom of Nepaul, as Lord 
Dalhousie remarked in his celebrated Minute on Railways, can 
be no cause for apprehension while the minister Jung Behadoor 
lives : and even in the event of his demise, it is well known that 
the artillery of the Goorkhas is contemptible, and that they 
Bterally have not cavalry sufficient to face the Irregular regi- 
ment stationed at Segowlee. The Nepaulese Durbar could 
not find riders to mount the horses of the Poosa stud« It is only 
as infantry that the Goorkhas are valuable allies or formidable 
opponents. The kingdom of Gwalior shows us a small 
army, a young prince, who hitherto has promised well, and a 
wise minister, Denkur Bao Raghunath, who is doing all that 
his own sterling talents, remarkable integrity, and high sense of 
honour can do, against intriguers, who thwart his best measures 
and undermine his wise administration. The hundred petty 
states of Central India, under the care of agents and residents, 
are rescued from debt or saved from aggression. The best dis- 
tricts of the Ni^am are in the hands of British officers. The 
hi^h-spirrted Rajpoots are managed by Sir Henry Lawrence, 
with the same tact and talent as they were by Cololhel Low, 
There is no sound of disaffection in Mysore, no note of rebel- 
lion at Benares : even the Moplas are tolerably quiet, and the 
mountaineers of the !North-west Frontier have not yet sacked 
Mooltan. We firmly believe that India has little to fear from 
the jazaik of the Affghan, the swords of the Goorkha, the 
bows and arrows of tbe Nagas, or the wild cry of the Belochee. 
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The sea, our own prestige, and impassable mountains, may 
sUeld us from external invasion, unless some astounding com- 
bination of circumstances shall occur — and as regards the 
chances of internal warfare, we may well^ ask if there is any- 
where a native Prince who would dare twice to meet, in open 
field, a British force, of 10,000 men, under the guidance of Sir 
John Cheape ? 

It would be ajBTectation to suppress, in a paper such as this, all 
mention of the personnel of the present Administration. And 
we may fairly conclude this paper by advertence to the peculiar 
characteristics of the man, and to his mode of doing business. 
The most prominent feature of the present Government, it 
will be universally admitted, is its extreme vigour. In the 
Government of the Punjab, in the various grand reforms 
of public departments, in the controul and supervision of all 
public officers, from the Board and the Sudder, down to the 
humblest official in the Excise or the Preventive line, in the 
enforcement of a respect for law, in the wielding of the Execu- 
tive power, in the prosecution of materia] works, in necessary 
retrenchments, in judicious expenditure, there has been felt 
everywhere a firm ajid vigorous hand. No man ever accused 
Lord Dalhousie of doing anything weak. There has been no 
delay, beyond what was necessary to collect scattered facts, or 
to get at opinions which might be useful • the ground has not 
been gone over twice and thrice, a flaw amended here, an 
omission repaired there, a mistake corrected in a third place. 
Wherever the blow fell, on cherished abuses, or official insub- 
ordination, it fell with crushing and irresistible force. Every 
man has been conscious of working under the eye of a Go- 
vernor, who was determined to enforce a respect for discipline, 
who would accept no vain excuses, and whom no sophistry 
could elude. Accordingly, in the two Governments which have 
come more directly under Lord Dalhousie’s management, the 
Punjab and Bengal, the effects of this vigour have been conspicu- 
ous. We have heard enough of several cases in which the head 
of the Government has thought it incumbent on him to check 
an insubordinate or captious spirit by trenchant severity, and 
we know, too, that, in some instances, the bolt has fallen not on 
the humble dwelling, but on the loftiest palaces — the ingens 
pinvjSj and the montium culmina. But in this we can see no- 
thing but even justice and wise dealing. What should we think 
of a Governor who delivered philippics agsunst some unlucky 
subaltern or some friendless deputy collector, and reserved 
for delinquents of high station the cautious admonition, the 
gentle remonstrance, and the mild rebuke? Lord Dalhousie 
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liAfl sparod no man who, in his opinion, &]l0d to act up to his 
duty, or transgressed the bounds of official propriety^ as will bo 
acknowledged by grave Judges, ancient Hngadiers, and sedate 
JBoards. It is rumoured that even higher personages have felt 
the weight of his anger, and have gladly retreated from an 
encounter where one party is sure to get the worst. 

Si rixa est| ubi ta pnlsas, ego vapnlo tanttmu 

There may be a difference of opinion as to the necessity for 
the strong language actually employed on some of the occasions 
to which we are alluding, but no man can doubt the motives by 
which the Governor-General has been actuated at such times. 
They are none other than respect for law, jealousy for the inter- 
ests of the state, a desire to uphold constituted authority, and a 
wish to see zeal and activity not idly spent in vain altercation, 
but carefully contributing their quotas for the furtherance of 
the public service. 

The amount of labour which Lord Dalhousie has got through, 
has probably not been surpassed by any of bis predecessors, 
though neitner Lord Ellenborough, nor the amiable Lord Auck- 
land, ever spared themselves in this respect. The Minutes of 
His Lordship, their rapid succession, their variety, their pith 
and pointedness, have long been celebrated, not merely in offi- 
cial circles, but in drawing-rooms and at dinner-tables. Two 
ponderous Blue Books attest his diligence, and tdlow every man 
to judge of his capacity. Several of his state papers, on matters 
connected with the Punjab, have found their way into the Lahore 
Chronicley and have been copied by other papers : and we have 
had the perusal of several others m the Calcutta dailies during 
the past year. Of these, the paper on plantations in the five 
Doabs, is remarkable for its elegance and finish : that on the 
public works of the Bengal Presidency criticises the failings of 
the unlucky Military Board, and points out the remedy for our 
miserably neglected roads and bridges, with a force and conclu- 
siveness positively irresistible : and just six months ago, we saw 
in the Minute on Railways for all India, a convincing proof of 
Lord Dalhousie’s signal capacity for dealing with important 
social questions, and for supplying the real wants of an extend- 
ed Empire. The style of his Minutes is singularly Juminous, 
though not perhaps aJwavs free from marks of haSte. The 
swelling periods, the apt illustrations, at times make us think 
that the writer imagined himself engaged in an attempt to 
rouse, by narrative, the apathy of the Upper House, or was 
breaking a lance with some old opponent on a question of Eas- 
tern policy. The lucid statements of facts, and the complete 
mastery of the details exhibited in the Minutes, are not more 
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striking than the liberal sentiments, the comprehensive policy, 
and the enlarged statesmanship, which pervade and animate the 
whole composition. We shall hope that Lord Dalhousie’s va- 
luable papers, some of which are little Codes on Oriental topics, 
may not remain accessible only to a few persons immediately 
connected with Government, or be buried under the huge masses 
of rubbish which make up so much of our records : but that 
at some future day “ the Dalhousie state papers,” revised by 
their noble author, may vindicate his policy, disarm his oppo- 
nents, and delight his friends. 

We know no Govemoi*, except Lord William Bentinck, who 
has gone so much into detail, as Lord Dalhousie. He has done 
this generally, without trenching on the province of subordinate 
officers, or attempting, except occasionally, to do work which 
such persons must know more about. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the Governor-General can lay down rules for the 
settlement of a large district, for the allowances of lumberdars, 
or the rights of the cultivators, as well as a Thomason or 
a Lawrence, or that he could lecture on the complicated pro- 
cedure of civil courts in Bengal, and devise means for the 
amelioration thereof, with the legal acuteness and the luminous 
precision which mark all the writings of Mr. John Peter 
Grant. But he has shewn a wonderful aptitude for master- 
ing so much of the multifarious details of Indian business, 
as was necessary Jo enable him to arrive at just conclusions 
on any one great question ; and his sagacity, sharpened by long 
practice, has enabled him to pierce through the obscurity caused 
by Indian nomenclature, official technicalities, and strange forms. 
Wor is this knowledge of detail confined to mere civil duties. 
Lord Dalhousie has made military subjects, such as the organi- 
zation of troops, and their equipments, his peculiar study. We 
do not mean by this that he has been prone to meddle with 
subjects which only professional men can deal with — on the con- 
trary, we are certain that he would be the very last man to lec- 
ture Hannibal on the art of making war, and no one ever 
thought of saying of him, pretty much what was said of Lord 
John Russell, that he would command the Fox or the Ferozt 
to-morrow. But in every thing that touches on the clothing, 
transport and housing of troops, the raising and arming 
,of irregular levies, in all that concerns the Ordnance or the 
Commissariat, the efficiency or the health of the sepoy and 
the soldier, the Governor-General has manifested a clearness 
of comprehension, and a soundness of judgment, which have 
commanded the admiration of distinguished military officers. 
Several of his suggestions were found very valuable at the time 
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wben tbe Irr^ular regiments were organized for the Punjab, 
after its annexation ; and it has been truly said, that in the con- 
duct of the Burmese campaign, he has acted as his own war 
minister. 

We shall endeavour to close this imperfect sketch of a splen- 
did and successful Administration, by summing up the merits 
of Lord Dalhousie as an administrator in the Bast. Great sa- 
gacity in foreseeing events, and great energy and vigour in deal- 
ing with them : inflexible determination m the cause of hu- 
manity, justice, or due subordination : a happy selection of 
instruments to carry out purposes happily devised : no un- 
due shrinking from responsibility : hearty devotion of time 
and labour to the manifold duties of his position : a high sense of 
honor, a love of candour and truth — ^these are the qualities 
whicli have characterized his six years^ rule. It may be thought, 
that placed in a position towering above other men, with success 
waiting on his plans, with a will to which that of Councillors 
and Directors has often yielded, he has not invariably remem- 
bered how thin a partition divides firmness from obstinacy, jus- 
tice from harshness, and manly independence from pride. 

The “ adjacent vices,’’ as they are termed, are often more dan- 
gerous than those most opposed to virtue. But however this 
may be, we are quite sure that Lord Dalhousie has tact enough 
to remember that the management of parties at home requires 
greater delicacy and lightness of touch than we are wont to 
see applied in the direction of the pubhc service in this coun- 
try. A Governor-General crushing Boards, and wigging Ge- 
nerals without the chance of a reply, is in a diflerent position 
from the member of a ministry at home. These are not the 
days when even what Junius termed the “ imposing superio- 
rity” of Lord Chatham’s talents would command the Cabinet 
and awe the House. But we have no fear that Lord Dalhousie 
will be declared impracticable” by any party in England. 

With one exception, which after all may have better results 
than what appears likely, complete success has hitherto attended 
every political or social measure originating with Lord Dal- 
bousie. A great kingdom, on the shores of the five rivers, 
acknowledges him as the author of a splendid /evolution, 
a brilliant metamorphose, a bloodless change. Vast and com- 
prehensive reforms have been devised, prosecuted, and are now 
being carried out under his rule. To him the greatest state in 
the Deccan owes a change in its political relations with the 
British Government, which removes only the evil and leaves^he 
good untouched. The wily ruler of Cashmere, to the astonish- . 
meat of the Khalsa, the Bidee and the Mussulman fanatic, has 
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paid him personal homage. The son of the last great ruler 
of the Punjab has, under his very eyes as it were, renounced 
the religion of his fathers, for the one true faith. The produc- 
tions of the Governor-GeneraFs pen have well nigh re- 
minded some of their readers of the state papers of Can- 
ning. The clear tones of his voice have told exiles in 
India, that the race of English orators is not yet extinct. 
In the midst of war, he has quietly proclaimed to the world 
the solvency of the Company's Government, and he has 
been the first Governor who has really made a reduction in 
our debt. He has visited countries which other rulers had 
never even dreamt of visiting, and has analysed subjects which 
had dropped as too heavy from their hands. Annexation, Postal 
reform, the acceleration of intercourse, the promotion of sound 
education, the reduction of expenditure by direct and indirect 
measures — he has tried his hand at most things, and has suc- 
ceeded in all he has tried. The whole, too, has been accom- 
plished before the meridian of life. It may yet be only an 
episode in his personal history that be was once Governor- 
General of India. He still wants five years of the time of Ijfe 
which Aristotle fixed as that of the maturity of the intellectual 
powers. In the period which must yet elapse before he 
retires from the Indian arena, he may accomplish ends, ade- 
quately to describe which, it will require moie space than we 
have already filled. And at home it will not readily be ima- 
gined that he is to be donatus rude. No retirement at a country 
seat, no occasional appearance m the Upper House, no content- 
ment with past triumphs, should be the lot of this perfect man of 
business, tliis experienced statesman, this successful viceroy. 
The knowledge which he has acquired is, moreover, of two 
different and opposite kinds, which may be brought to bear 
wonderfully on the same ends. He lias known what it is to 
hold office in England, to receive deputations, to watch the 
working of factories, and to appreciate some of those hundred 
influences which regulate the course of public affairs at home. He 
has wielded the whole power of an Eastern Government, absolute 
but not despotic, where so much depends on the will of a sin- 
gle individual. Two extremes are to him equally familiar. 
He can tell on the one hand how, in England, great interests 
are to be won over, how privilege is to be reconciled with 
labour, how the tactics of party are to be judiciously arrayed, 
how the minister must seem to express the will of the nation, 
while acting out his own. And on the other, he can say where 
the state in the East should take the initiative : he knows the 
amount of evil which arises, both from the absence of respect 
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for law, and from laws perverted to mischief ; he can well nn^ 
derstand how iU-soited are representative instigations, chartered 
debating clubs, and Anglo-Saxon theories, to a people whose 
whole history is the usum dull record of rapid conquest, tem- 
porary vigour, eventual degeneracy and dfcay. He has ac- 
quired this doable knowledge at a time, when other rulers had 
only just begun to turn their faces to the East. In the prime 
of life he has been the first servant of the great Company. He 
may again, yet in his vigour, be amongst the foremost ministers 
of the crown. He may give a practical contradiction to the 
assertion, that exiles in the East have dropped behind the age, 
that English ideas and associations are opponent to their nature, 
that they come back amongst Englishmen of keen intellect 
and refined perceptions, like the mummies of Egypt, or like 
massive statues exhumed from tlie depth of some cave temple. 
His shining talents, his great and diversified experience, may 
yet find, in the bustle of English politics, or the stirring events 
which are agitating Europe, their appropriate employment and 
scope. Retaining a lively remembrance of that marvellous 
Indian Empire, to the growth of which scarce any histoiian has 
done justice, and adding thereto a just appreciation of the 
symmetry of the British constitution, which surpasses even the 
dreams of the wisest of Greek philosophers, l^rd Dalhousie, 
Governor-General of India, may gracefully descend from his 
vantage ground to a struggle with his compeers — and whether 
in the ranks of the opposition, he supports measures without 
undue subserviency, and denounces them without personal ran- 
cour, or whether he adds the weight of his influence, his name 
and his talent, to some high official conclave, be may contribute 
hereafter, for many a day, to maintain our England in her 
position as the Empress of every useful art and ennobling 
science, as the Herald of philanthropy, as the Messenger of 
Truth to the farthest regions of the earth, and as the Island 
Queen in the great congress of the world. 
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Abt II. — 1. Essai mr L'Histoire des Arabes, Pwt A, F . 
Cati88in de Perceval. Paris, 1847. VoL L 

2. Life of Mohammed^ By A. Sprenger^ M» D. AV^ihdbady 
1851. 

3. Sirat WdcJddi. (Arab. MS.) 

4. Sirat Tabari. (Arab. MS.) 

5. Sirat Hiahdmi. (Arab. MS.) 

In a previous Article upon the Ante-Mahometan History of 
Arabia, we endeavored to give a connected view of the 
progress of events at Mecca, from the most remote period 
to which our knowledge extends, down to the middle of 
the fifth century of our era ; and about that period we left 
Cossai in the possession of all the important dignities of the 
city, both religious and political. 

The social institutions of Mecca did not essentially differ 
from those of the wandering Bedouins. They were to some 
extent modified by the requirements of a settled habitation, 
and the peculiarities of the pilgrimage and local superstition ; 
but the ultimate sanctions of society, and the springs of poli- 
tical movement, were in reality the same at Mecca then, 
(so wonderfully have they survived the corroding effects of 
time), as exist in the desert at the present day, and have 
been so graphically pourtrayed by the pen of Burkhardt 
It must be borne in mind that at Mecca there was not, 
before the establishment of Islam, any Government in the 
common sense of the term.* No authority existed whose 
mandate must be put into execution. Each tribe formed a 
republic of opinion, and the opinion of the aggregate tribes, 
who chanced to be acting together, was the sovereign law ; 
but there was not any recognized exponent of the popular 
will ; each tribe was tree to hold back from that which was 
clearly decreed by the rest ; and no individual was more 
bound than his collective tribe to a compulsory conformity 
with the desire of the public. Honor and revenge supplied the 
place of a more elaborate system : the former prompted the 
mdivklual, by the desire of upholding the name and influence 
of his clan, to a compliance with its wishes j the latter 
provided for the respect of private right, by the prospect of 
an unrelenting pursmt of the injurer. In effect the will of 


See remarks by Sprenger (Life of Afohammed, pp. 20 , 23 .^ 
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the majority did form the general rule of action for all,* 
although there was a continual risk that the minority might 
separate, and assume an independent, if not opposing, 
course. The law of revenge, too, though in such a society 
necessary, was then, even as now, the curse of the Arabs. 
Blood once shed was not easily effaced • its price might 
be rqected by the heir, and life for life demanded. Eetalia- 
tion followed retnbution : the friends, the family, the clan, the 
confederated tribes, one by one in a widening circle, took 
up the claims of the sufferer, and identified them as their 
own ; and thus an insignificant quarrel or unnremeditated 
blow not unfrequently involved whole tracts oi country in 
a protracted and bloody strife Still in a system which 
provided no magisterial power to interfere with decisive 
authority in personal disputes, it cannot be doubted that 
the law of retaliation afforded a check (however defec- 
tive) upon the passions of the stronger , and that acts of 
violence and injustice were repressed by the fear of retri- 
bution from the friends or relatives of the injured party. 
The benefit of the custom was further increased by the prac- 
tice of patronage or guardianship. The weak resorted to 
the strong for protection ; and when the word of a chief or 
powerful man had once pledged him to grant it, the pledge 
was fulfilled with chivalrous scrupulosity. 

At first sight it might appear that, under this system, the 
chiefs possessed no shadow of authority to execute either their 
own wishes or those of the people But in reality their powers, 
though vague and undefined, were large and effective Their 
position always secured for them an important share in form- 
ing and giving expression to the public opinion, so that, 
excepting m rare and unusual cases, they swayed the councils 
and the actions of their tribes. It was chiefl.y by the influence 
gained from the local offices of the Eaaba and the pilgrimage, 
fliat the Sheikhs of Mecca differed from their brethren of the 
desert, and exercised a more systematic and permanent rule. 
It is important, therefore, carefully to trace dowmwards the 
history of these offices, w^hich Cossai, with the hope of establish- 
ing a stable government, concentrated, first in his own person, 
and then in that of his eldest son. The offices are commonly 
reckoned five in number: X Sioaya and Rifada, the 

^ We meet with few instances of punhhsmjenU inflicted W society upon 
oflenders before Islam In one ease a robber's hands weie cut off for the theft bf 
treasurn beloniring to the Kaaba t another man was exiled for ten years on 
suspicion of connivance at the theft. ( TaBan,p, 73. J 
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exclusive privilege of supplying water and food to the pil- 

f rims. ^ II. Kiydda , the command of the troops in war. 

11. Liwd ; the standard, or right of mounting the banner, 
and presenting it to the standard-bearer. IV. Hijdba; the 
charge of the Kaaba, V. Ddr al Nadwa; the presidency 
in the Hall of Council.* 

Cossai had four sons, the two most distinguished of whom 
are called Abd alDar, and Abd MENAP,t (the latter born about 
430 A. H.) The narrative of the patnarch's last days is thus 
simply told by W&ckidi. In process of time Cossai became 
old and infirm. Abd al Dar was tlie oldest of his sons, 
but he lacked influence and power ; and his brethren raised 
themselves up against him. Therefore Cossai made over all 
his ofiices to his first-born, saying — “Thus wilt thou retain 
* thine authority over thy people, even though they raise 
‘ themselves up against thee , let no one enter the Kaaba, 
* unless thou hast opened it unto him ; nor let any banner of 
* the Coreish be mounted for war, but thou be the one who 
*mountest it with thine own hands; let no man dnnk at 
‘ Mecca, but from thy drawing , nor any pilgrim eat therein, 
* except of thy food , and let not the Coreish resolve upon any 
‘ business, but m thy Council Hall ” So he gave him up the 
Hall of Council, and the custody of the Holy House, and the 
giving of dnnk and of food, that he might unite his brethren 
unto him. And Cossai died, and was buried m Al Hajun.J 

♦ See Sprenger's Life of Mohammed, p 6 — C de Perceval^ Vol Z p 237, et 
seq. Some m.ike the Liwa, or St<indaiilship, to imply the Leadership alao , but we 
fiud these offices held sepaiately h> ditfereuc persons But supposing that they are 
reckoned as one, then the Sica} a aud liilada might be regaided as distinct, to 
make up the five offices 

It has been already stated that Cossai did not keep in hts own hands the lesser 
ceremonial ofiices of the piigiimngc, as the Ifddha and Ijdza, or ri^ht of dismissal 
and heading the procession on the tour to Aiafat , but this tom was conducted 
under his aiipei'intendence, si& he then gave the pilgiitns water snd food ; and we 
read that he used to kmdle a great fit eat Muzdalifa, to guide the pilgrims on the 
night of their retuin thither from Arafat— “ a pi acute,'' says Wackidi, '‘continued 
up CO the piescntday.” (^Wdchtdi,p 12 J ) 

t Cossai called two of his sons after his gods, Abd Mendf and Abd al Ozza, ono 
after his hoube, Abd al Dar , and one, w ho died young, after himself, Abd ul 
Cossai Ahd Men&f was named Al Camr from his beauty ; but it is said that 
his proper name was Al Mnghii a ; his mothei howe\ et dedicated him to Man&f, 
the greatest idol at Mecca , so that name pievailcd over the other, (laban^pp 25 <• 
26 ) Fiom Abd al Ozza descended Khadija, Mahomet's fiist wife. 

J This is from Wdckidi,p 12,-^See also Tabari^p* 35« Al Hajvn is a hill “ near 
Mecca, which became henceforth the burial-ground ot the Qora^shitcs," (if indeed 
it was not so before.) ( Sprenger, p, 26.) 
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Througli tJie careful providence of his fathei:*^ Abd al J>air 
contrived, notwithstanding his weakness, to retain at least a 
nominal supremacy. But he enjoyed little nfluence in com- 
parison wim his brother Abd Menfif, on whom the real 
management of public affairs devolved, and who laid out fresh 
quarters for the growing population of Mecca.* Upon the death 
of Abd al Dar, the whole of the offices of state and religion 
passed into the hands of his sons , but they all died withiri 
a few years after, and his grand-sons, who then inherited the 
dignities of the family, (500 A. D ) were of too tender y^ti^ 
effectually to maintain their rights. 

Meanwhile the sons of Abd Men4f had grown up, and conti- 
iiued in possession of their father’s influence. The chief of them 
were Al Muttalib, H&shim, Abd Shams, and Naufal-f* These 
Conspired to seize from the descendants of Abd al Dar the 
hereditary offices bequeathed by Cossai. H^him took the 
lead, and grounded his claim on the superior dignity of 
his branch of the family. But the descendants of Abd al Bar, 
headed by Amir, his grand-son, refused to cede any of their 
rights , and an open rupture ensued The society of Mecca 
was equally divided by the two factions, one portion of the 
Coreish siding with the claimants, and the other with tlie ac- 
tual possessors of the dignities ; while but few remained 
neutral Both parties swore that they would prosecute their 
claim, and be faitliful among themselves, so long as there 
remained water in the sea sufficient to wet a tuft ot wool. To 
add stringency to their oath, H^him and his faction filled 
a dish with aromatic substances, and having brought it 
close to the Kaaba, they thrust their hands therein as they 
swore, and rubbed them upon the Holy House. The 


* This seems to be the real state of the case, although the accounts differ. Thus 
Wickidi says, that after Cussafs death, Abd Mcuat succeeded to \m posuinn and 

to the GrTerument of the Coreish ; ^ 4 - 5 " ^ ^ 

A tradition is given b/ Azracki, that Cossai himself divided the 

offices lietween Abd al Dir and Abd Menif, and allotted to the latter ^ giving 
of drink and food, and the leadership But had it been so, then the descendants 
of Abd Menif would have had no necessity to fight for those offices. 

t He had six sons and six daughters. The eldest of the sons was Al Mnttalib. 
( Wdchdt, pp, I8-I44 ) The three first mentioned in the text above were by one 
mother, Atika, of the Bam Cays Aylin. Naofal was by a female of the Bank 
Sissia. Wickidi memions a third wife. C. de Percaral mokes Abd Shams the 
eldest son (See also I'abai i, p, 22 .) 
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^po^ito pasty similarly dipped their hands into a bowl of 

l^he opponents now made ready for a bloody contest ; and 
the ranks were already marshalled in sight of each other, when 
by an unexpected turn of events, they mutually called for a 
truce, upon condition that H^him sCnd his party should have 
, the offices of providing food and water for the pilgrims, and 
that the descendants of Abd al Dar should as hitherto retain the 
custody of the Kaaba, the Hall of Council, and the Btm- 
persbip. Peace was restored upon these terms f 

Hashih, (bom A. D. 464 }) thus installed in the office of 
entertaining the pilgrims, fulfilled it with a princely magni- 
ficence. He was himself possessed of great riches, and many 
others of the Coreish had also by trading acquired much 
wealth. He appealed to them as his' grand-father Cossai had 
done : — Ye are the neighioure of Ood, and t/ie keepers of his 
house. The pilgrims who come honoring the sanctity of his 
temple are his guests, and it is meet that ye ^ould entertain 

* Hence the former were called I the “ sweet scented,” or “ those who 

pledged themselves in perfumes ;**— the latter, ^ cSJ I rf-Sxf— “ the hekers of blood.** 
( Wackidi^ p. 13| ) 

Sprenger calls the former party the LtheraU^ the latter the Conservatives, But 
on the part of the latter there was no greater conservunsm than the natural desire 
to retain the dignities and pov^er they already possessed on ihe part of the 
former there was no greater liberalism than the assertion of their pretensions to a 
portion ot those dignities and power The principles of both werts the same. 
Heither had any intention of eifecting a change in the religious or political 
system Both rec'*gnized the patnarchi-ohgarchical foim of the constitution, and 
both would continue it, without any intention of adopting a more efficient and 
enlightened regime. It was a simple struggle for power on the part of two 
branches of the dominant family But Sprenger’s pnnciple of a spirit of enquiry 
and advance towards the truth, before Mahomet's time, prepared him to recognize 
in the »tock of Abd Mendf the seeds of liberalism, which (as it appears to us} 
were no mure theie than in the stock of Abd al £>ar. 

t The Leadership is not here specified, and the infirence might thence be drawn 
that 11 followed the Bannership But we know from subsequent history, that the 
leadership actually fell to the lot of Abd Shams, and from him wa^ inherited in 
regular descent by Omeiya, Harb. and Abu S>ifi4n. (See Sprenuer^ p 26, note i ) 
The three offices retained by the descendants of Abd al Dar remained in that line. 
Th*’ custody of the Kaaba was generously contu ued by Mahomet to the party in 
posses'ion at the opening of Islam, though hitherto one of his opt>onent8 The 
Hall of Council was sold by Ikiima, who had inherited it, to the Caliph Moftwia, 

who made it the House of Government S 1^1 — “ and so,” adds W&ckidi, 

** it continues in the hands of the Caliphs even unto this day” (p. 13|.) 

% This is according to C. de Perceval’s calculations, whi^ have our confideace 
as near approximations to fact. Sprenger placea Hldshim’s birth, A. D. 443. (Yido 
Aeiaiie Ah. CCXXL p. 353.) 
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i3si&ni above dH offver guests, Ood hath specially ^chosen a/nd 
exali&i you to this high dignity : wherefore honor his guests 
and refresh tivem : For, from distant cities, on their lean and 
jaded camds, they come unto you fatigued a/nd harojssed, 
with havr dishevelled, and bodies covered with the dust and 
filtidness of the long way. Invite them, then, with hospitor 
lity, arid furnish them with water in abundance** H&shim 
set the example by a munificent expenditure from his 
own resources, and the Coreish were forward to contribute, 
every man according to his ability. A fixed cess was also 
levied upon all.* Water sufficient for the prodigious assem- 
blage of pilgrims was collected in cisterns by the Kaaba from 
the wells of Mecca ; and in temporary reservoirs of leather at 
the stations on the route to Arafat The feeding commenced 
upon the day before the pilgrims started for Min& and Arafat, 
and continued until the assemblage dispersed f During this 
period they were entertained with pottage of meat, and bread 
of butter and barley, variously prepared, and with the favorite 
national repast of dates J ' 

Thus H^shim supported the credit of Mecca, But his name 
is even more renowned for the splendid chanty, by which he 
relieved the necessities of his fellow-citizens, reduced by a 
long continued famine to extreme disti ess § He proceeded to 
Syiia, and purchased an immense store of bread* which he 
packed in panniers, and conveyed upon camels to Mecca. 
There the victuals were cooked for distnbution ; the camels 
were slaughtered and roasted , and the whole parted among 
the people. Destitution and mourning were suddenly turned 

* Wdckidi,pp 13-14 The fixed cess is noted at lOO Heraclian Mithcals. Spren- 
ger thinks that this may moan the aureus of Constantine, which Gibbon catcalates 
at 1 1 Shillings. The fixed contribution from each would thus exceed /'50 The 
richer of the merchants may have given so much It is certain that mercantile 
projects had begun to revive at Mecca, and especially among the Coreish The 
profits of each expedition are stated to h>ive generally doubled the capital stock 
employed And as the ostentatious Arabs would generally expend all that they 
could on the occasion of the annual pilgi image, the bum specified is not an unlikely 
one for the m<ire extensive traders. But as a general and uniform cess on each 
person or bead of a family, it appears excessive and improbable The period 
alluded to, however, is eai ly in the sixth century, and we cannot look for any great 
certainty of detail m such matters at that remote era. 

t The day before starting is called fji Slid falls on the 8th of Dzhl 

Hijj The ceremonies concluded, and the multitude dispersed on the 1 2th of the 
same month 

% 

X The foregoii^ account is chiefly from WeUiktdi, p, 14, 

§ On the habihty of Mecca still to famine from long drought see JBurkhardfs 
Travels in Arabia, p, 240, 
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into mirth and plenty ; and it was, (the historian adds,) “ as it 
were the beginning of new life after the year of scardty."* 

The foreign relations of the Coreish were managed solely by 
the sons of Abd Menfif. With the Roman authorities and the 
Ghass&nide ruler, Hishim himself concluded a treaty ; and he 
received from the Emperor a rescript, authorizing the Coreish 
to go to and fro in security, t He also gmned the friendship 
of the inhabitants on the road, by promising to carry their 
goods without hiraf His brother Abd Shams made a treaty 
with the Najishy, in pursuance of which they traded with the 
land of Abyssinia; his other brothers, Naufal and A1 Muttalib, 
concluded alliances, the former with the King of Persia, who 
allowed them to traflSc in Ir&c and Ears, the latter with the 
Kings of Himyar, who encouraged their operations in Yemen. 
Thus the affairs of the Coreish prospered in every direction § 

To Hashim is ascribed the credit of regulating the mercan- 
tile expeditions of his people, so that every winter a caravan 
set out regularly for Yemen and Abyssinia, while in the sum- 
mer a second visited Ghazza, Ancyra, and the other Syrian 
marts |{ 

The success and the glory of HAshim exposed him to the 
envy of Omeiya, the son of his brother, Abd Shams. Omeiya 
was opulent, and he sought to expend his riches in a vain 
attempt to rival the splendour of his uncle's munificence. 

* Wdckidiy p \^-“Tahari^ p. 22. It is added by all the Mahometan historians, 
that this IS the origin of the name Hdshtm, i, e, he that broke up the victoals « 

JJ ^ Butt the meaning of the word is more likely to be a mere coin- 
cidence, and not the origin of the name of H&shtm, which was already in existence. 
Thus the leading opponent of our Hdshim, in the struggle for the offices, was Amr, 
son of Hdshm, son of Abd al Dar; so that alieady there was a cousin styled by 
the same name. The Arab poets, however, delighted in the pun upon the name ; 
and we have fragments of poetry referring to it, handed down to us in the traditions. 
Hashim^s proper name is said to have been Amr. 

t It IS added that so often as he went to Anckira (Ancyra,) he was admitted into 
the presence ot the Emperor, who honored and esteemed him , but the legend, no 
doubt, originated in the desire to glorify this ancestor of the prophet. ( Wdcktdi, 
pp^ 13-14— 7a£art, p, 23 ) The former says, that both the Caysar and the Najashy 
honored and loved him. 

(Wachidt^ p. 140 meaning of this passage seems to be as we have given it 
in the text. 

§ TtJmrt, p. J3. II WiehA, p. IS- TtOan, p. IS. 

M 
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The Ooreidi j^ionTed the endeaTOur, and tunied H into 
ridicale. Olneiys was foraged. “ Who is V' said he, 

and he defied him to a trial of superiority.* Hltshim^ woidd 
^ve avoided a contest with one so much his inferior 
both in years and in dignity ; but the Coreish, who loved such 
exhibitions, wocdd not excuse him ; so he was forced to con> 
sent, with the stipulation, however, that the vanquished p^y 
should lose fifty black-eyed camels, and be ten years exiled 
from Mecca. A ^oz&ite soothsayer was appointed umpire ; 
and having heard the pretensions of both, pronounced H&- 
shim to be the victor. Then H&shim took ihe fifty camels, 
and slaughtered them in the vale of Mecca, and fed with them 
all that were present But Omeija set out for Syria, and re- 
mained there the full period of his exile.'f 

lUshim was now advanced in years, when on a mercantile 
trip to the north, he visited Medina with a party of Coreish 
As he traded there in the Nabatheom market, I he was attract- 
ed by the soft figure of a female, who from a lofty position was 
directing her people how to buy and sell for her. She was 
discreet, and withm comely ; and she made a tender impres- 
sion upon the heart of Hibhim. He enquired of the people 
whether she was married or single ; and they answered that 
she had been married to Oheiha, and had borne him two sons, 
but that he had then divorced her. The dignity of this lady, 
they added, was so great in her tribe, that she would not marry 

* B 18 difficalt to express in any language, bnt the Arabic, the idea conveyed by 

It was a rain^loriotts practice of the Arabs, m which one party 

challenged another, claiming to be more noble and renowned, brave and 
generons, than be. Each brought forward his ambitious pretensions, and the 
arbiter judged accordingly. 

f WAcktdi, p. p, 24. The Afahometan historians add : "This 

was the b^nnmg of the enmity between Hfishim and Omeya,” meaning between 
the Omeya^ and Ahbassides. To give a mysterious and a sort of predestined 
appearance to this conclusion, it is pretended that Hashim and Abd Shams 
(Om^a*8 father) were twins ; that the one first bom came forth with bis finger 
adhering to the forehead of his fellow | and that on being severed, blood flowed 
from the wound. The sooth^sayers were consnlted, and dedared that there would 
be bloodshed between them or their descendants. (Tahart, p. 23 ) W&ckidi does 
not give this legend. It is an evident Abasside fable. The envy of Qmeya, and 
the nvaliy between the branches of Hft^un and Abd Shams, need no sneli recon- 
dite explanation. They were the natural result of the retention of power and 
office by one of two collateral lines. The HAshimites had the chief dignities of 
gmng food and drink to the pilgrims. The Omeyads possessed only the leader- 
ship m battle. What more natural, than that Che latter should envy the former ? 

X That one of the marts at Medina riiould have been then currently called bv 
UiiB name, is pro<rf that the Nabariieans long before had extensive mereantiie 
dealings so far south as Medina. 
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any one, unless it were stipidated that she should remain mistress 
of her own concerns, and have the powfflr of divorce if she 
disliked her husband. This was Salma, the daughter of Amr, 
a Khazrajite of the Bani Najj&r.* 

So HUishim demanded her in mamage ; and she consented, 
for she was well aware of his nobility and rmiown. Anfl he 
married her ; and made a great feast to the Coreish, of whom 
forty were present with the caravan : he also invit^ some of 
the Khazrajites. After a few days’ rest, the caravan proceeded 
onwards to Syria ; and on its return, Hdahim carried his bride 
with him to Mecca. As the days of her pregnancy advanced, 
she retired to her father’s house at Medina, and there (A. B. 
497) brought forth a son, who, from the white hair which 
covered his infantile head, was called Sheba al Hamd. Not 
long after, HAshim made another expedition to the north, 
and while at Ghazza ( Gem), he sickened and died The event 
occurred early in the sixth century of our era.t 


* We have already made mention of Oheiha as one of the leaders of Medina^ 
and also of Salma, in a former Article on the “ Ante-Mahometan Histoiy of Arabia,** 

t WdckidU p H Tabari, p 15, The account of the latter varies somewhat 
from W&ckidi. Taban makes H&shim, on his visit to Medina, to abide in the house 
of Amr, Salma's father, where he saw and fell m love with the comely widow. 
She made the stipulation that she was not to bnng; forth a chdd except in her 
father’s house. H&shiin, after contracting the alliance, proceeded on his journey to 
Syria, and the marriage was not consummated till his return, when he carried 
Saima to Mecca. These facts, and the birth of ShSba at Medina, are not men- 
tioned by W^kidi. 

HSshim’s death could not have occurred very immediately after the birth of 
Sh^ba, as he is said to have had another child by wma, a daughter called Rackeya, 
who died in infancy ; but it is possible she may have ^en born before Sheba. 
Hashim had also another daughter of the same name by another wife ; he appears 
to have had m all five wives, by whom four sons and five daughters were born to 
him. ( Wackidi ibidem.) But the only child of any note was Sbfiba or Abd ai 
Muttalih. 

Hfishim was probably between fifty and sixty when he died. Sprenger has satisfac * 
tonly shown that the absurd tradition of hia being at death only twenty or 
twenty-five years old, onginated m a corrupt copy of a tradition m Wackidi, where 
it is stated that Abu Ruhm, who earned hack the property left byH&dum at 
Gaza to faia family at Mecca, was then only twenty years old. 

Sprenger, however, seems to be wrong in attnbuting the name of Shdba to 
Hdshim'a being grey-headed when Salma bore him a son. The view taken in the 
text IS that of native anthonty, and is besides the most naturaL 

O de Perceval considers that HSshim died A D. 510, and supposes Sheba 
to have been then thirteen years old (having been bom A. D. 497 ) But Taban 
makes the lad only seven or eight years of age, when, some time latw, he quitted 
Medina (p. 15.) Hfishim may therefore have died earlier. 

We follow C. de Perceval in placing Sheba’s (Abd al MuttaliVs) birth in 
497 A. D. He died aged eighty- two, in 579 A. D. Sprenger, by hmar years, brings 
the calculation of his birth to 500 A. ]>., but we jwefer tlm fani-Bolar ^stem of 
G. de Perceval 
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H fiatiim leg; his <?ig niri«« to his elder brother, A1 Muttalib,* 
who conducted the enterttdnment of the pilgrims in so splen- 
^d a style, as to deserre the epithet Al Faidh, “ the munifi- 
cent" Meanwhile, his little nephew, Sh^ba» was growing up, un- 
der the care of his widowed mother, ut Medina. Several years af- 
ter his lm>1her’s death, Al Muttalib chanced to meet a traveller 
from Medina, who described, in glowing terms, the noble bear- 
ing the young Meccan. Al Muttalib’s heart smote him, 
because he nad so long left his brother's son in that distant 
locality, and he set out forthwith to bring him to Mecca. Ar- 
rived Medina, he enquired for the lad, and found him 
practising ari^ety among the boys of the city. He knew him 
at once ^m his likeness to his father . he embraced and wept 
over him, and clothed him in a suit of Yemen raiment His 
mother then sent to invite him to her house, but he refused 
to untie a knot of his camel’s accoutrements, until he had car- 
ried off the lad to Mecca. Salma was taken by surprise at the 
proposal, and was passionate in her grief, but Al Muttalib 
reasoned with her, and explained the advantages which her 
son was losing by his absence from his father’s house. Salma 
seeing him determined, at last relented ; and thus, after Al 
Muttalib had sojourned with her three days, he set out for 
home with his nephew. He reached Mecca during the heat 
of the day; and as the inhabitants from their houses saw 
him return with a lad by his side, they concluded it was a 
slave he had purchased, and they exclaimed, Abd Al MvMa- 
lib “ Lo, the servant of Al Muttalib !’’ “ Out upon you,” said 
he ; “ it is my nephew, Sh^ba, the son of Amr (HAshim.)’’ 
And as eadi scrutinized the features of the boy, they swore — 
“ By my life I it is the very same." 

In this incident is said to have oririnated the name of Abd al 
Muttalib, by which the son of Hfishim was ever after called.f 

* Al Muttalib and and their de 0 cendants« kept together on the one 

hand; a« did Abd Shams and Naafal, and their descendants, on the other. 
Each bodj« Wlckidi adds, acted in all tbcir proceedings as one hand.’' 

t WSektdi, pp, X^AS^Tabari^ pp, 15—17. The accounts vary considerably. 
The former makes Th&bit, father of the Poet Hassdn, to give the tidings of lus 
nephew to Al Muttalib ; the latter makes a Meccan of the Bam al Hdrith to do 
so Tabari also vanes (p 16) in representing Al Muttalib as carrying off his 
nephew clandestinely, and thus omits the interview with his mother ; but at page 17 
he gives another account more like WdckidPs. He also makes Al Muttalib at 
first represent his nephew at Mecca ^to be teaUy his slave, and then surpnse the 
Coreish by leading him about the streets of Mecca well dres ed, and pr^- 
Glaimiitg that he was H&8hiin*s son. There seems some reason to doubt this origin 
Ibr Abd al MuttoUb’s name : however, as it is aaiversaHj received by Mahometan 
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A1 MuttaHb proceeded in due time to instal his nephew in 
Bie possession of his father’s property; but Naufal, another 
uncle, interposed, and violently deprived him of his paternal 
estate. Abd al Muttalib, (who would appear now to have 
r^ched the y^trs of discretion,) appealed to his tribe to 
lid him in resisting these unjust pretensions ; but they de- 
clined to interfere. He then wrote to his maternal relatives 
it Medina, who no sooner received the intelligaice, than eighty 
mounted men of the Bani Nariitt, with Abu As&d at their 
bead, started for Mecca Abd al Muttalib went forth to meet 
hem, and invited them to his house, but Abu Asdd refused to 
ilight until he had called Naufal to account. He proceeded 
straight to the yard of the Holy House, and found him seated 
here among the chiefe of the Coreish Naufal arose and 
welcomed the stranger , but he refused his welcome, and, draw- 
ng his sword, sternly declared that he would plunge it into 
lim, unless he forthwith reinstated the orphan in bis rights. 
Che oppressor was daunted and agreed to the concession, 
vhich was ratified by oath before the assembled Coreish.* 

Some years after, Al Muttalib died on a mercantile journey 
o Yemen ,-p and then Abd al Muttalib succeeded to the office of 
intertaining the pilgrims. But for a long time he was devoid 
)f power and influence ; and having but one son to assist him 


writers, we have thought it as well to adopt it in the text There is a good deal 
f fragmental 7 poetry on the subject. The following lines describe Al Mutta* 
b's emotion when he recognized his nephew at Medina 

■ Ji — « 1 J Vai 

Wdcktdi, p* 14. 

* See Taban^ pp, 17 — 21. These incidents are not given by W&ckidi ; and 
here is ground for suspecting at the least exaggeration in them, arising from the 
Lbbasside desire of casting disrepute upon the Omeyad branch. Abd al Muttalib 
eing represented as himself asserting his rights and sending a message to his 
ledina relatives (which is given by Taban as a poetical fragment, p 20,) we must 
egard him as now grown up But we do not see any ground for holding the 
ights of which he was dispossessed to be those of entertaining the pilgrims, as 
»pienger supposes. (^Life of Mohavm^y p 30.) In that case we should have to 
onsider his ancUi Al Muttahb, as dead, which from the narrative does not appear 
ikcly. The whole story, however, may be regarded, for the reason specified above, 
nth some degree of doubt 

t Tradition states that Hishim was the first of Abd Meniirs sons who died ; 
ben Abd Shams, at Mecca, where he was boned, at Ajyfid , then Al Muttahb as 
bore ; and lastly, Naufal at Salmfin m Irac. (See Tabar^p, 25 ) 

* Var read 
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the assertion of his claims, he found it difficult to cope widi 
the opposing faction of the Coreish* It was during this jpe-* 
riod tnat he discovered the ancient well of Zamzam. Finding 
it irksome to procure water from the scattered wells of Mecca, 
and store it in cisterns by the Kaaba, and j^haps aware by 
tradition of the existence of a well in the vicinity, he made 
diligent search, and at last came upon the circle of its venera- 
ble masonry.* It was a remnant of the palmy days of Mecca, 
when an unfailing stream of commerce flowed through it : 
centuries had elapsed since the trade had ceased, and with it 
followed the desertion of Mecca, and the neglect of the well. 
It became choked- either by accident or design, and the remem- 
brance of it was now so uncertain, that its very position was 
unknown. Mecca had again arisen to a comparatively prosperous 
state, and the discovery of the ancient well was an auspicious 
token of increasing advancement. 

As Abdal Muttalib, aided by his son, Harith, dug deeper and 
deeper, he came upon two golden gazelles, with some swords and 
suits of armour. The rest of the Coreish envied these treasures, 
and demanded a share in them : they asserted also their right to 
the well itself, which they declared had been possessed by their 
common ancestor Ismael. Abd al Muttalib was not powerful 
enough to resist this oppressive claim ; but he agreed to 
refer their several pretensions to the decision of the arrows of 
Hobal, the god whose image was within the Kaaba.t Lots 
were therefore cast for the Eaaba and for the respective 
elaimants : the gazelles fell to the share of the Eaaba, and 
the swords and suits of armour to Abd al Muttalib, while the 

♦ Hishami, p. 21 — Wackidi^ p. 16 The event is encircled by a halo of miracu- 
lous associations. Abd al Muttalib receives m a vision tbe heavenly behest to dig 
for tbe well, coached lu enigmatical phrases, which after being several times re- 
peated, he at last apprehends The Coreish assemble to watch his labours his 
pick-axo strikes upon the ancient masonry, and he utters a loud Takbir (Allah a 
Akbar~6rreat is the Lord f) The Coreish then insist on being associated with him 
in the possession of the well* Abd a) Muttalib resists the claim, which they agree 
to refer to a female soothsayer m the highlands of Sjna. On their journey 
thither, their water is expended in a wild desert, where no sprmgs are to be found. 
They prepare to dig graves for themselves and await death, when lo ! the camel 
of Abd al Muttalib stnkes her boof on the ground, and a fountmn straightway 
gashes forth. The Coreish, with a flood of thanksgiving, acknowledge that Ood 
has by this miracle shown that the well Zamzam belonged solely to Abd al Muttalib, 
and all return to Mecca. The dispute about the gazelles and other property is 
represented as following tbe above incident AftSr an absurd story m this sort, 
what reliance is to be placed on Wackidi’s judgment or common sense ? Spren* 
ger has nghtly thrown the whole of these fames into his legendary chapter. {Ltfe 
of JHehammeif p, ^ 

t The image of Hobal was over the well or rink within the Kaaba. In this 
sink were preserved the offerings and oilier treasnees of the temple. (Tohan, p. 6 ) 
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arrows of the Coreish were blank.* The latter acquiesced in 
the divine decision, and relinquished their pret^sicms to 
^e well Abd al Mutti^b beat out the gt^lies into plates 
of gold, and fixed them by way of ornament to the door of the 
Kaaba.*)* He hung up the swords before the door as a protec- 
tion to the treasures within ; but at the same time added a 
more effectual guard in the shape of a lock and key, which 
(they say) were made of gold. 

The plentiful flow of mesh water, soon apparent in the well 
Zamzam, was a great triumph to Abd al Muttalib. All other w^s 
in Mecca were deserted for supplies to quench thirst, and 
this idone resorted to.| From it adone he carried water for the 

* W&ckidi is the onlj anthority who states the number of the weapons, viz,, 
Mosn swords^ and Jwe soits of armour (p. 1 5.) The stoiy of their being east here 
by Modh&d, the last Jorhomite king, has been related in a former Article—** Ante- 
Mahometan History of Arabia ** la casting the lots on this occasion, six 
arrows were nsed ; two yellow for the Kaaba ; two black for Abd al Muttalib ; and 
two white for the Coreish. (JItMm, p 23.) The mode of casting the arrows is 
described by Tabari {pp 6-7) and by C, de Perceval (Hssar, Vol L 261 — 
265.) There were fixed responses wntten upon the several arrows, from which 
some sort of oracle could be gathered in any matter, domestic, social, or political — 
either in digging for water, circumcising a lad, fixing his paternity, taking a wife^ 
going to war, concluding a treaty, &c. &c. 

f These were soon after stolen by three Coreisbites, but recovered , {Wacktdi^p, 
15^.) Taban (p 73) gives an account of .a sacnlegious theft, which we understand 
to be this one On account of it, the supposed offender had bis hands cut off, and 
one of the Coreish was expatriated for ten years. 

X See noteat page 50 of the Article on the ** Ante-Mahometan History of Arabia,” 
in No. XXXIX. of this Review, Burkhardt is there quoted as stating that the water 
of Zamzam is ** perfectly sweet, and differs very much from that of the brackish wells 
dispersed over the town,’* The names of some of these other wells, and their dig- 
gers, are mentioned^ C. de Perceval (Yol. L p. 262 ) The statement of Ah Bey 
somewhat differs. He makes the water to be ** a little brackish and heavy, but 
drinkable and he says that tlie wells in the city are of the same depth, and their 
*' water of the same temperature, taste and clearness, as that of Zamzam.” He 
therefore believes them all to originate m ** one sheet,” supplied by the filtration of 
ram water. But his testimony is mingled with some degree of religious fervour. 
The city wells, he says, ** ^nng from the same source as the water of ^mzam ; tb^ 
have the same virtue in drawing down the divine favour and blessing as the 
miraculous well, God be praised for it !” (Vol. IL p. 98 ) We prefer calm 
and impartial testimony of Burkhardt In another part of his work, the latter 
repeats, that excepting Zamzam, the well-water throughout Mecca ** is so brackish, 
that It IS used only for culinary purposes and he adds, that even the firesh water 
of Zamzam “is heavy to the taste and impedes digestion ” (Travels^ p, 106 ) Else- 
where be says “ It seems probable that the town of Mecca owes its origin to this 
well ; for many miles round, no sweet water is found, nor is there, in any part of 
the country, so copious a supply.” p, 145.) But as the whole of Mecca 

cannot be supplied from this well, a stream of good water is now brought by a con- 
duit from the hills about Arafat. This, however, is often out of repair, and then 
“ during the pilgrimage sweet water becomes an absolute scarcity ^ a small skm of 
water (two of which a person may carry), being then often sold for one shilling— a 
very high price among ArabC* (Ibtd^p, io7.) This proves that all the c^er 
weUs, but Zamzam, most bo onfit for drmiung 
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pilgrims to Ara&t and Min& ; and it soon acquired the renown 
of sacredness in ominection with die ritm of dbe Kaaba. The 
feimeand influence of Abd al Muttalib now began to wax 
g^ter and greater ; a huge family of powerful sons added to 
his dignity ; and at last he became, mid ctmtinued to his 
death, the virtual chief of Mecca.* 

But during his early troubles, while supported by his only 
son, Harith, he had experienced such weakness and inferiority 
in contending with the large and influential families of his 
opponmits, as led him to vow, that if Providence should ever 
grant him ten sons, he would devote one of them to the Deity. 
Years rolled on, and the rash father at last found himself sur^ 
rounded by the longed-for number, the sight of whom daily 
reminded him of his vow. He bade his sons accompany him 
to the Kaaba : each was made to write liis name upon a lot^ 
and the lots were made over to the intendant of the temple, who 
oast them in tlie usual mode. The fatal arrow fell upon Abdallah, 
the youngest tod the best beloved of Abd al Muttalib's sons. 
The vow devoting him to the Deity must needs be kept, but how 
else shall it be fulfilled than by the use of the sacrificial knife ? 
His daughters wept and clung around the fond father, who 
was wilhiigly persuaded to cast lots between Abdallah and 
a ransom of ten camels, the current fine for the blood of 
a man. If the Deity should accept the ransom, what scruple 
need the father feel in sparing his son ? But the lot a second 
lime fell upon Abdallah : again, and with equal fortune, it 
was cast between him and twenty camela At each successive 
cast, as Abd al Muttalib added ten camels to the stake, the Deity 
appeared inexorably to refuse the vicarious offering, and re- 
quire the blood of the son. But at the tenth throw, when the 
ransom had now reached 100 camels, the lot fell upon them. 
The father joyfully released Abdallah from his impending fate ; 
and taking toe camels, he slaughtered tliem between Safist 
and Marwa. The inhabitants of Mecca feasted upon them , 
and the residue was left to the beasts and to the birds ; for 
Abd al Muttalib's &milv refused to taste of them. It was 
Abdallah who became toe fltther of the Prophekf 

* Sprenger, howerer, considers that the Omeyad familjr bad the fAxs-eminence. 
** It 18 certain that Harb, and after him Aba Sufian, aurpassed the family of Hdshtm 
in wealth and influence, and that they were the chiefa of Mecca** (p 31 ) Notwith- 
standing SpTenger*s great authority, we believe Abd al Mattalib to have been the 
virtnal chief Mecca ; after his death, there was a dead uniformity among the 
several families, and no real chief or first man. ^ 

t The above Account is from W^Aidh 13* See also a paper in the Zatechrift, 
Morgen leendiaehe GcedhtchafU YIl. 1, p. 84. Abd al Mnttahb had six daughterly 
and It was one of them who made the proposal to east lots for the camels. 
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The prosperity and &me Abd al Mutbdib attracted the 
enry of the riral branch of Omeya, whose son Barb ehallen|[ed 
him to a trial of their ret^ective merits.^ The AbyasimBn ku^ 
having declined to be t^ umpire, the ju^ment was^ commit- 
ted to a Cmeishite, who dedared that Abd al Muttalib was in 
every respect the superior. Barb was de^ly mortiSed, and 


W&ckidi, however, gives snoth^ accotint, which is that cfHumoidjrTeceiTed. (Cnfi 
fiishdm, p, 24— pp, fi— 1 1— C. de Perceval^ VuL Lpp. 264— 267— Ifini, p. 
8.) According to this version^ the Ooreish held back Abd al jSdnttalib^ust as he was 
aboQt to plange the kttife into his son, and offered to ^re a ransom, but he would 
not listen ; and at last peieaaded him to reter the natter to a divineress 
4it Kheibar, who indicated the plan of ransom described in the text. What- 
ever maj have been ihe &cts of the case, thegr have been greatly over-colored and 
distorted by tradition, so much so, that Sprenger has placed the entire incident 
in hiB legendary chapter (p, 56.) But we believe the story to be founded on real 
facts. It 18 difficult, indeed, to imagine an adequate motive for the entire in- 
vention of such a tale because the Mf^ometans regard the vow as a sinful one, 
the illegality of which rendered it null and vmd. {Tabart, f 5 doubt 
they afierwcuds dresssed the mcident m exaggerated and meretricions colors, and 
pretended a resemblance between it and Abraham’s intended sacrifice of Ismael ; 
and thus they make Mahomet to say that he was ** the son of two sacrifices 

J ^ ) Bat (had there been ns facts to found the story on) the desire 

to establish such an analogy would have led to a very different fiction $ for 
Abraham was commanded to offer up his son, and the Mahometans believe ho 
acted piously m obeying ? whereas they hold Abd al Muttalib to be wrong both in 
^e vow, and in bis attempt to fulfil it. 

Wa must doubt whether the vow was veafiy to wandkUe a son, and whether 
there was ever any attempt to put a sacrifice of human life into execution. Wo 
believe that human sacnfioes to the Deity were unknown in Mecca. She ttwth 
we suppose to be th a t Abd al Muttalib vowed he would devote a son to HobaL 

Abdzar,^ «Xi|, would probably be the word employed 4 and the idea of a son 

devoted to the service of Grod might have become known among the Arabs from 
its currency among the Jews. But the custom, however natural to the Judaicai 
system, would not mould itself to the mongrel mid idolatroiis creed cff the Kaabm 
How was the devotion of a son to the service of God to be earned out at Mecca ? 
The question was referred to the idol, wboaimfdy chose one of the sons. ^ mis 
difficulty, recourse may have been had to a divineress. Bat the warm imagination 
of the traditionists has conjured up a theatrical appeal^to the sacrificial kmfe, 
which we beUeve never existed, * . . , . . ^ 

The saenfioe of human beings in Arabia was only incidental, and in the caw 01 
violent and cruel tyrants^ where it is alleged to have been done un^ormlp and on 
principle, the authority seems doabtfhl Of the former clasa are the immolafionof 
a Qhassanide Brinoe to Venus by Mundzir, king of BGra ( O* de Perceval, VoL IL ^ 
101— Article on the “ Ante-Mahometan History of Arabia," p, 28, note 4) , and the 
yearly saerffice by the same prince on his •• evil day,” in expiation of the mnrder of 
two fiiends. (Jhid, p. 104, et aeq.-Pococke'e Spec. History of Arabia, p. 75.) Of 
second description is the nneertain tale of one Neuman sacrificing, with his own 
hand, men to his deities (Huoyntes vl 2 1— iVcocke’s Speennen,p. 87) ; and the stoiy 
of Porphyiy, that at Dumaetha (Domat al Jandal ?) aor srw ercaerTon iroiba e$voP^ 
See two notes of Gibbon on this subject (Chap. L,) He appears to believe in 
the practice of human sacrifice in Arabia (as it seems to ns, however, on insuffi- 
cient grounds) •, but with fdulosophical dlBcrimuiation he adds ; the danger and 
escape of Abdallah is a tradition rather than a fact,** 

Jr 
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abtaid<Aied the eodety of his rival, wh<m companion he had 
previonriiy been.* 

Abd al MutitaUib g^ed an important increase of stability to 
his party, by ooneluding a defensive lei^e with the KhozA- 
ite inhabitaats of Mecca. Ihey came to him and represented, 
that as thear quarters adjoined, the advantages of su^ a treaty 
wonld be great for both parties. These advantages Abd al Mut- 
talib was not slow in perceiving. With ten of his adherents 
he repaired to the Kaabi, where they met the Khoz3,ites and 
mutufmy pledged their faith. The leE^e was then reduced to 
writing,andhung up in the Holy House. None of the descendants 
of Abd Sdiams or NauM were present, or indeed knew any- 
thing of the transaction until it was thus published + The com- 
bination was permanent, and, in after times, proved of ess^tial 
service to Mahomet. 

In the year 570 A. D., or about eight y^srs before the death 
of Abd al Mnttalib, occurred the memorable invasion of Mecca 
by Abrahs, the Abyssinian viceroy of Yemen.]: It has been 
mready related how the despite done to the cathedral of 
Abraha ma de him resolye to attack Mecca and i^e its 
temple to the ground He set out with a considerable 
army — ^in its tram was led an elephant, a circumstance so 
singular and remarkable, that the commander, his host, the 
invasion, and the year, are to this day denominated as those 
“ of the Mephant"§ A prince of the old Himyar stock, with 

* Wdchd*^ p, 16 — Tabarif p. 2^^Sprenger^ p, 31. Nofait was of tho stock of 
the Bam Adi, and an ancestor of Omar. The story much resembles that of 
BSshim's contest with Omeiya, and one is half tempted to think it may be a span- 
ons re-prodnetion of it, the more strongly to ilinstrate the enmity of the two 
l^anches ; bat the snspicton is not snfficiently great to depnre the narrative of a 
place in our text* § When Harb gave up the society of Abd al Muttahb, ** he took 
to that of AbdaUahibn Jod^ftn of the branch of Taym, son of Murra*” 

Another contest of a somewhat similar nature is related between Abd al Muttahb 
and a chief of Taif, onrfiecoant of a spring of water claimed by the former. An 
Odzante soothsayer, in the south of Syna, decided in favor of Abd al Muttalib ; 
but the story is accompanied by several marvelions and suspicious incidents. Thus 
on the joomey northwards, a fountain of water gushed from a spot struck by the 
heel of Abd al Huttahb^s camel--an evident re-production of the legend of Abd al 
Muttalib’s similar journey to adjudicate the claims of Idte Coreish against him. 

t Wackidi, p. ISi^Spren^, p, 31. There were present seven of the immediate 
family of Abd al Muttahb, Arcam, and two other grand-sons of Hfishim. 

X The authorities are Wdchdi^ pp. 16^-17, and Ht»hdmU pp. 15—19. 0. de 
Perceval has given the drcumstances of tluB eacpeditkm in more detail than the 
character of the traditions warrant (VoL 1. pp. 268—279.) ^ 

§ WdckkU gives a tradition (p. 19) that there were thirteen elephants with the 
army, beades this faftioiis one called Mi^9d ; and that the latter was the only 

one t^tescaped death fr<Hn the duiwer of stones. But this would seem to oppose 
the drift of tradition generally on the snbgeet. Wddiidi adds that Abraha sent 
expressly to the tonous el^haot Mahmiid to j<to his expedition. 
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fid anaj of i^b adherents, was tlie first to oj>po^ Uie advance 
of toe Abyssmiao. He was defeated, bat his life was spared, 
and he fifilowed the cuup as^a prisoner. Arrived at the 
BOFthem limits of Yemen, Ahraha was attacked by toe Bam 
Ehuthfim (descendants of Modhar), undw toe eommand of 
Nofiul ; bat he too was discomfited, and escaped death on condi' 
tion of guiding the Abyssinian army. Thence the conqueror 
proceeded to T&if, three daW march from Mecca ; but toe Bani 
Thackif, its inhabitants, depu^ men to say that th^ had 
no concern with the Eaaba which he had come to destroy, and 
that so fiur from opposmg the project of Abraha, they would 
furnish him with a guide* For this purpose they sent him a 
man called Abu Ztugh^ and the viceroy moved onwards. 
At Mugh^mis, between TMf and Mecca, Abu Bugh^l died ; 
and centuries afterwards, toe Meccans marked their abhorrence 
of toe tnutor by casting stones at his tomb as they passed 

From Mughammis, Ahraha sent forward an Abyssinian with 
a body of troops to scour the Tehama, and ca^ off whac 
cattle they could find. Th^ were successful in toe raid, 
and among the plunder secured 200 camels belonging to Abd al 
Muttalib. An embassy was then despatched to the inhabitants 
of Mecca : — Abraha” (such was the message) “ had no desire 
' to do them injury ; his only object was to demohsh the Kaaba : 

* that performed, he would retire without shedding the blood of 

* any one." The Meccans had already resolved, that it would 
be vain to oppose the invader by force of arms ; but to the 
destruction of the' Kaaba, they refused to give their assents 
The embassy, therefore, prevailed on Abd al Muttalib and 
toe chieftains of some oi the other Meccan tribesf to retam, 
repair to the viceroy’s camp, and there plead their cause. 
There Abd al Muttalib was treated with distinguished honor. 
To gain him over, Abraha restored his pluadered camels, but ob- 
tained &om him no satisfactory answer r^iacdiug the Eaaba.| 

* They had a goddess, Lat, of their own, which they honored nearly in the 
same way as the Meccans did t^t at the Kaaba. (Htskdm, p. 16 ) 

f Of these the chiefs of the Bani Bakr and Hodzeii ane mentioned. The Bam 
Bakr here mentioned are not the tribe coRateral with the Taghhbites, bat the etock 
descended from Bakr, son of Abd Mon&t, son ot Kmona, and nearly allied to the 
Ocaeisb. 

t He is said to have descended htirn his masnad and seated himself by Abd al 
Muttalib. But many of these details were probably invented by the traditionist 
to glorify the grand-father of the prophet. Abraha is said to have asked him 
what favour he could do him : Abd al Muttalib replied, to restore to him his camels. 
The viceroy was mortified. “I looked upon you,” said he, “at first with admU 
ration ; but now you ask ns a favour the return of your wn property, and make 
no solicitation regEurding the Holy House, which constituAlr your dory, and is 
the pillar of your own lehgion and that of your forefathers.” Abd al Muttalib 
answered “ Of the camels I am myself the master, and therefore I asked for 
them . as for the Kaaba, another is its master, who will surely defend it, and 
to lum I leave its deftnee.” The speech of Ahraha is conventont as afiTordu/g 
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3^diie&whofleeompaiiiedhim,oSereda^idof ibewealUt 
#r the Tehama, if he would desist fixwa hia designs against 
their terade, but he refused. The aeg<^iiidion was broken 
and tlie retufaed to Meeea. Bj Abd al Miit* 

lalib's advice, the people made prepar^ioas retiring in a 
body to ihe hills and defiles in the vicinity, which they did 
the day before the expected attack. As Abd al ^ Muttalib 
leant i^pon the ring of the door of the Kaaba, he is said to 
have prayed to God aloud, that he would defend his own 
honsi^ and not suflTer the Cross to triiunph over die Kaaba. 
IMs done, he relaxed his hold, and betaking himself to the 
neighbouring heists, watched what the end might ba* 
jSfea&while a pestilential distemper had shewn itself in the 
viceroy’s eamp. It broke out with deadly pustules and 
frightM blains, and was probably an aggravated form 
of small'pox In confusion and dismay the army com- 
menced its retreat. Their raides abandoned them, and it is 
pretended that the wrath of Heaven farther manifested itself 
m a flood whi^ swept off multitudes into the sea But the 
Pestilence alone is a cause quite adequate to the effect pro- 
duoed.t No one, they say, smitten by it, ever recovered ; and 


an occamon for Abd al MnttaliVfl propbetieal defiance $ but it ia not the speech of 
a Pnnce who came to destroy the Eaaba, and whose objiect woold be to depreciate 
ai^ not to extol it. We r^ard the conversation as fawieated. It Is enough in 
this narrative to atost the mam events, without holding to the details of every 
speech and conversation, as the effort throughout is patent to magnify Abd al Mut« 
t^b, Mecca, and the Ksaba. * 

Some aocounts represent Abd al Muttalib as gaming admittance to Abraha 
through JOzu Nafas, the Himyar prisoner noticed above, whose fnendship he had 
fbrm^ in his mercantile expeditions to Yemen. (See C de Perceval^ v<d. L p, 
214.) It was on one of these expeditions that Abd ^ Muttahb is said to have learnt 
ia Yemen to dye his hair black : the people of Mecca were delighted with his ap« 
pearmice, and the custom was thus introdaeed there. ( Waekidz, p. Sprenger^ 

p, 86 ) W&ckidi represents Abd al Muttalib as wi&drawing firom Mecca, on 
Abraha*8 approach to Bira, ^'afterwards Mahomet’s sacred retreat 0 and from 
thence letting loose his 200 recovered camels as devoted to the Deuy, in the hope 
that some one of the enemy might injure them in the Tehfima, and the Deity bo 
thereby prompted to revenge the insult upon the enemy’s army. 

* No doubt these events, too, are highly colored by legend^ growth, or 
traditional fiction, in order to cast a mystenous and supernatural air over the 
retreat of Abraha. 

t No one appears to hare punmed the retreating army. They sought Nofad 
to gmde them back ; but in the confusion he escaped to one of the surrounding 
heights, whence, it is pretended, he dei tded the fugitives in these words 

** Whitber ftvay, do ye flee, and no one pursumg ! Al Ashram (Abrahd) 
is tbe vaaqui^^ bne, not the vanquisher.” (Jamkdm, p. 18.) 

A contemporary poft, a Coreitinte, named AbdaXIa, soa of Zibara, estimates the 
killed at 60,000, in Ihese exaggerated verses 

j ^ yi jyi ^ 

C <k Pepcevdi Vd* I p. 280. 
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'Abraiia himself, a mass maligiumt and putrid sor^ died 
misend>ly on his ff^om to Sasuk^ 

The unexpected disappointme^ ci the ho^Ie designs and 
grand praparations of Abraha increased riie rerwenoe with 

* H» bodj was eoyered witb pustoles, and as l^ejr droj^d oif, matter flowed 
forth, followed blood : ** he b^me hte an unfledged bird ; and did not die until 
hia heart separated from his chest.*' {BuMnit, p. 18.) This is no doubt over-drawn. 

The aecounts of Wdckidi and Hisbaioi J^ve no room to question the nature 
of the disease as having been a pestilential form of smidl-pox. Wflckidi, aftur 
descnbing the calamity iu the fanciful style of the Coran, adds— 

" And that weu the first d^natn^ of ike smaiUpox^ and the pustvhr disease^ and 
a kind of bitter trees'* {p 17 ) Similarly Hisbami, ) Oj 

^ jS^} The word signifles hkewise small stones; 

and the name as ap^^ied to the small-pox is probably derived irom the gravelly appear- 
ance and feeling of the hard pustules (such a feeling is believed to be common at 
some stages of the disease, so much so that the patient on setting his footjto the ground, 
feels as if he were standing on gravel ) The name, coupled with this derivation, with- 
out doubt, gave nse to the poetical descnption of the event m the Goran Bast 
thou not seenhowtity Lord dealt wtthihearmy of the Elephant f Bid he not cause their 
stratagem to miscarry f And he sent against them flocks of little birds^ which cast 
upon them smjah clay stones^ and made them like unto the stMle cf which the cattle 
luive eaten" {Sura CF— SeeNo XXXVII of this BeoieWy p. 61 —Canon m, 
B.) This passage, as Gibbon well says, is ‘^the seed” of the marvellous details 
given regarding Abraha's defeat 

Bigh&rn i describes the stones showered upon the enemy as being hke grams of 

com and pulse I <J and it is remarkable that the 

latter expression signifies also a species of deadly pustule. It would seem that not 
all who were struck (or sickened) died ; for Ayesha says that she saw at Mecca 

llie mahout and the driver of the elephant I tijbolJi blind, and 

Bittang, heg^ng food of l^e people, (^Hishma, p, 19.) The story is the mme likely : 
for blindness is a very common effect of small-pox. 

The other miraculous part of the story is, that when the army was about to 
advance upon Mecca, Nofail, the Khuthamite guide, whispered in its ear : it forth- 
with sat down, and no persuasion or compulsion would induce it to stir a step 
towards Mecca, while it would readily proceed in eveiy other direction, 12ie germ 
of this story lies in a saying of Mahomet’s at Hodeibia. His camel sat down there 
fatigued 5 and as the place was at such a convenient distance from Mecca, as to 
prevent a collision between the Meccans wid his army, Mahomet to<^ advantage <<f 
the circumstance and said “ Nav J A1 Cuswa (that was his camel’s name) is not 
worn out ; but he that restrained the elephant from advancing upon Mecca, the same 
hath held her back alsof iWacktdi,p. X\H-Htshbmt,p, 321.) Hence the traditionists 
invented a variety of stories illustrative (ff the manner m which God was snpfiosed 
to have “ held back the elephant.” Tet Mahewnot’s meaning seems to have been 
simply metaphonc^ ” He who by his providence restrained the elephant, or the 
possessor of the elephant, from advancing upon Mecca, the same,” &c. It is posstbk 
that the fable of the elephant’s unwillingness to move against Mecca may have been 
current in Mahomet’s time ; but it is incomparably more likely to have been Uw 
fiction of the traditionists, grounded on the saying of Mahom^ aliodefl to. 
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Brhioh the Arab tribes regarded the Coreish and the other 
inhabitants of Mecca. These became vain-glorious, and sought 
to mark their superiority overall others by special duties and 
exemptions, ‘‘tet us,^' said they, “release ourselves from 
^ some of the obs^ances imposed upon the common mass ; 

^ and forbid ourselves some of the things which to them are 
* lawful"" Thus (say the Arab historians) they gave up the 
yearly pilgrimage to Arafat, and the ceremonial return there- 
from, suthough they still acknowledged those acts to be an 
essential part of the religion of Abraham, and binding upon 
all others : they also denied themselves the use of cheese and 
butter, while in the pilgrim-state, and abandoning tents of 
camels" hair, restricted themselves to leather ones. Upon pil- 
grims who came from beyond the sacred limits (haram,) they 
imposed new rules for their own aggrandisement. Such visi- 
tors, whether they came for the great or the little pilgrimage, 
were to eat no food brought with them from without the sacred 
boundaiy ; and they were forbidden to perform the ceremonial 
circuits of the Kaaba, unless naked, or clothed in vestments 
provided by the Meccans alone, who formed the league.* This 
association, called the Homs, included the Coreish, a collateral 
branch, the Bani KanSina, and the Khoz^tes. To them the 
privileges of the league were restricted. AU others were, sub- 
jected to the dependence on them, involved in the solicitation 
of food and raimentf 

There appears to be some doubt as to the period when theso 
innovations were introduced but under any circumstances 


* If persons of rank came as pilgrims, and no Meccan garments were available, 
they were permitted to go through the ceremony in their own vestments ; but the/ 
were to cast them off immediately after, aud never again to use them. 

The common pilgrims, who could not get clothes, made the circuits of the Kaaha 
entirely naked . the women with only a single loose shift. 

f The word Homs, gays W^ckidi, refers to something new added to a religion, 
(p. 12^) Its etymologi^ derivation seems to be the bnnging into play a fresk 
stringency in the pilgrim ceremonial Sprenger gives its meaning as the ** alliance 
of certain tnbes by religion** (p 36.) This was no doubt an incidental feature of tlie 
imposition of the new practices, though it would not appear to be the mam and 
or^nal idea. 

t Hishimi says, 1 know not whether the Coreish introduced the innovation 
before or after the attack of Abraha** (p 43.) W&ekidi places his account of 
the Boms league, under the chapter (ff Cossai, but he does not sav that it was 
introduced m his time he meutions die practice mcidentallyt and rather m connec- 
tion with the meaning of the word ** Coreish,** and as showing that they formed a 
portion of the league . hence no chronological deduction can be surely drawn from 
the position of the narrative, such paren^etical episodes hdng often introduced, 
thus irregularlv m the Arab histones, l^renger does not therefore go upon certain 
ground whemhe quotes Wiekidi, aa assigning the beginning of the cubtom to the 
era of the Cossai fp. 36, note i ) He supposes that the Homs practices being 
then introduced, were again revived in the year of the Elcphmit $ but the supposi- 
tion appears to us unnecessary. 
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they give proof that the Meccan snpersfation vras active imd 
vigorous, and that its ^Urectors possessed over the Arabs a 
prodjgions influence* The practices then begun were super- 
seded only by Islam ; and (^opting die latest date of their 
introduction) they must have continued in force above half a 
century. The reverence for the Meccan system, which suf- 
fered the imposition of such oppressive customs, must needs 
have been grossly superstitious, as well as universally preva- 
lent But the enect of the new practices themselves may 
perhaps have been adverse to the Meccan system. If the 
pilgrimage were really of divine appointment^ what hnmw 
authority could giant a dispensation to relax any part of its 
observances; ana in a coimtry where the decent morals of 
Christianity and Judaism were known and respected, what 
could be gained by the outrage of 'society in causing the 
female sex to perform a public ceremo^ in an insufficient 
dress, and the men entirely naked? Here were fair points 
for the reformer to take exception at, and they would avail 
either for the denunciation of the entire superstition, or for 
insisting upon a return to the practices of a purer and more 
scrupulous age.t 

Let us now glance for a moment at the state of parties in 
Mecca, towards the latter days of Abd al Muttalib. 

* We cannot understand on what prinaple Sprenger regards this ]eagae as a 
symptom of the declining power of the Meccan snperstition, a Tain effort which 
sought remedy in reforming the faith of the Haram,** * * * ** the last spark 
of the hfe of whose confederation seemed to be on the point of bmng extingoi^- 
ed” (p, 36.) To us, the facts convey a conclusion totally ihe reverse. 

t Mahomet was not slow in availing himself of the last of these arguments. He 
abohshed all the restrictions, as well as the relaxations of the Homs league. These 
practices are indirectly reprobated in Snra IL, vv. 199-200 (where he enforces 
the necessity of the pilgrimage to Arafat,) and in Sara VII., vv. 28 and 82, (where 
proper apparel is enjoined, and the free nse of food and water.) It is said that 
Mahomet himself, liefore he assumed the prophetical office, used to perform the 
pilgrimage to Arafat, thus disallowing the provisions of the association. 

Besides the Homs, there were other practices, some of them with less likelihood said 
to be modern innovations, Snch were the arbitrary rules regarding the dedication 
of camels as hallowed and exempt from duty, when they had come up to a certain 
standard of fruitfulness ; involving some curious mles as to their flesh being wholly 
illicit, or lawful to men only m certain circumstances, to women only in others. 
^0 dedicated mother camel was called SHtAa, (and in some cases WmtUci, which 
included goats or ewes) , the eleventh, or dedicated female yonng one, Bahtra ; 
Hdmi, the dedicated stallion. But Ibn Ishlic and Ibn Hish&m are not agi^d on the 
details of these customs. It is pretended that Amr Ibn Bohay (m the Uurd century 
A, D.) introduced the practice ; but it, no doubt, grew up long before that time, and is 
founded, as C« de Perceval says, in the Arab affection for &e camel, and reverence 
for such animals as greatly added to the breed {VoL I*»pp. 225-226.** JVelL 
Buc. pp, 151— pp, 29-30.) 

Mahomet inveighed strongly against those arbitrary distinctions which (jod had 
not enjoined. (See Sura V; u. 112 ; Sura VLf 144 ; Sura X, n. 59.) 
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Thera had formeiljr been two leadiitf fiietions, the descen- 
dants of Abd nl Dar, and those of Aba Moofif, the two sons 
of OossiH. IW htm&t were originally itoases^ of all the 
pnblio (^oes ; bat since the struggle with Hfiehim, about 
seraniy jsan before when th^ were shipped of several im- 
portant mgnidei^ th(^ influou^ had depar^, and they had 
sunk into a subordinate and insignificant pontkm. The offices 
retained by them were still undoubtedly valuable •, Irat th^ 
were divided among separate membms of the fionily; the 
b^efi^ of combination was lost ; and there was no steady 
and united effort to improve their advantages towards the 
ao^siticat of social influence and political power.* 

The virtual chie&hip of Mecca was thus in the hands of 
the descendants of Abd Menfif. But amongst these, two 
p^ies bad arisen : the ffimilies, to wit, of the two brothers, 
Hfishim and Abd Shams. The grand offices of giving of 
food and water to the pilgrims secured to the H&snimites a 
commanding and a permanent influence, vastly moreased by 
the able management of H&shim, of A1 Muttalib, and now 
of Abd al Muttalib ; and the latter, like his father Hasbim, 
appears to have been r^^ded as the chief of the Meccan 
^eikhs. But the Abd Shams family, with their numerous 
and powerful connexions, were jealous of the power of the 
H^himites, and fas we have seen) repeatedly endeavoured to 
humble them, or to cast a slm upon their high position. One 
office, that of the leadership in war, was secured by this fiunily, 
and contributed much to its splendour. It was, moreover, 
rich and successful in merchandise, and by some is thought 
to have exceeded in influence and power even the H^shimite 
branckf 

But the “year of the Elephant” had already g^ven birth to 
a persom^e, destined, within Wf a century, to eclipse all the 
distincrions either of H^himite or Omeyad race. To the 
consideration of this momentous event we hope in a future 
Article to recur. 

* Tile eostodr of tlio Holy Hotne^ &b presidency in (he Hall of Cooneit, and 
privilege ot bmmng tbe banner on the leader's spear, secnred to die branch 
of Abd al Dar, might all have been turned to important account^ if the «dvlce of their 
ancestor Cossai bad been followed* But division of anthoritj^, want of abiUt/y and 
adverse fortune, appear ail along to have depressed this lamiljr. 

f S^^reBffer^s Life of Mohammed^ p. 31* 
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Akt. III.— Btiofcg of the Taxrpim.g-vxmg DynaMy. Shanghae, 
1853. 

The present movement in Cbins, — its probable influence on 
the motm, social, political and religious condition of that vast 
continent, — ^and its more general bearing on the destinies 
of Eastern nations, — clmm at the present time no small degree 
of public attention. The very mention of China has, until very 
recently, awakened^ feeling of mysterious wonder. The vast 
extent of her territory, the greatness of ber population, the 
antiquity of her historic records, her isolated position among 
the kingdoms of the earth, the peculiar character of her sodid 
institutions, and the long period during which she has success- 
fully maintained her seclasion from the world — all combined 
in awakening mingled emotions of curiosity and wonder in 
the mind. Nor has the extended intercourse with the native 

a ularion and the local rulers in the vicinity of the five Con- 
ir cities of China realized all the advantage:; which wore 
expected to prevail under a new order of things. The curtain 
has been as yet only partially drawn aside ; and the merchants, 
the diplomatists and the philanthropists of western countries, who 
frequent the shores^ of China, have obtmned but an inconridera- 
able amount of insight into the scenes of actual life prevailing 
among that extraordinary race. The events which are now 
happenii^ in Cbina seem more calculated, than any other 
occurrences with which we are familiar in the history of the 
Empire, to break down the wall of partition, and to throw 
China open to unrestricted intercourse with the whole family of 
mankind. 

A cursory retrospect of the last fifteen years is needful as 
a preparative for estimatii:^, at their proper value, the presmit 
indications of an impending change, likely to result, not merely 
in the subversion of a dynasty, Wt al^ in a revolution of 
the national religion. Those who are either ignorant, or for- 
getful, of the state of China as she was, are but imperfectly 
prepared to form a just conception of her future destinies, as 
she is likely to become. 

It was in the year 1839, that the smoulmring embers of 
hostility — first kindled by the violent proceedings which, in 
1834, hastened the death of Lord Napier — burst forth into 
the flame of open war&re; and the circumstances connected 
with the smzure of opium, and the violent treatment of British 
merchants in the factory at Canton, by Commissioner lAn, 
brought China and Briteon into mutuid coBMon. The detiAed 
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oeeoitwices of tiie war, the various actois who bore a prominent 
part therein, the various localities whidi became successively 
the scene of conflict, the invariable reverses of the Chinese, 
and the irresistible progress of British prowess and skill — ^the 
fall of important ciues along the coast, ami the menaced cap- 
ture Nanking — ^the tenns of peace dilated by the proud 

iurmament of ]^tain under the wmls of the second city of the 
Empme, and the partud opening of the mwe northern mari- 
time provinces to the commerce of Western nations — ^will be 
jn the recollection of our readers, and render any recapitu- 
lation onnecessaiy on our part Including the old site or the 
East fodia tympany's &cto^ at Canton, five important dties, 
extending at intervals of varying distance along southern half 

of ^ the searboard of China, from about the twenty-first to the 
thirty-fimt d^[ree of northmn latitude — were, by the terms of 
mtemational treaty, declared open to the subjects of the 
various ^ nations of Christmidom. Subsequent treaties with 
the Umted States and with France confirmed, and in some few 
TOmts milaiged^^the facilities already secured by the British. 
:^ttie more than ten y&aa have elapsed since the conclusion of 
the Supplemental Tr^y r^plating the details of tariff; imd 
within that brief period, China has been accessible to more 
powerM extomal influences than she experienced <tnring two 
untunes of her previous history. Her roreign commerce bm* 
increased ; European ships hastened to the newly-opened 
pwte ; Uie coital, the ^etgy, and the enterprize of the West, 

® outlet ; ^ence sent forth its pioneers ; Christian 
philanthropy joined in the busy rivalry ; and at length impor- 
tant for commerce, and influential posts of missicmary 

labour, have been occupied. At the present time, the extent 
of foreign buildings at Canton and at Shanghae gives to each 
lo<^ty, and especsally to the latter, the appearance of an hhg- 
hsh setuement mid town. 

A tlmving commerce has qipmg iqi in the northern empo- 
rium of Shanghae ; a less considmable trade has been created 
^ rome of &e other reeaitly opened ports; Consular esta- 
toshmmite have been ftamed, and a regular system of custom- 
h^e regulations has been adopted and enforced ;'building8 
of ma g n ific ent fcucture mark the private reridences of mer- 
chantr-pnnces of Britain and the United States; chunhes 
and chapels rear their towera, and the sound of bells and 
clumes prodaims the pasemg hour ; seventy Protestant mis- 
sionaries tave entered the fi^, andat eadi of the five p<wto 
the airmmed mMhinery of musumare activity has been set 
in motion. An hnportant foitish coumy hasbeMi' formed in 
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<^e souUiem islabd of Hongkcmg. On tiie site of {m iaconai- 
dorable and barren rock, tbe imposing spectede of §a 
town, with its spacicms and bWtiM iunboor, its long 
of foreign residences, eztouhng at intervds for nearly three 
miles along the shore, its massive range of banack^ horoitak, 
batteries, and government offices, am its splendid piles <xf 
private houses, and espedally its spacious and elegant cdho' 
oral, furnishes a striking example of the indomitable em^y 
and power of Western eivilization, and supplies a fordue 
illustration of the irresistible advances of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. The head-quarters of British influence in these Eastern 
Seas, and the seat of an Enghsh bishopric, the town and 
settlement of Victoria may ere long wield iui important 
influence, and exercise a powerful control, over the destinies 
of China and Japan. 

But, as we have already intimated, the period which has 
elapsed since the Treaty of Nanking, in 184!2, has not been 
marked by that rapid growth of foreign commerce, that exten- 
sive inroad upon Chinese exclusiveness, and that improved 
tolerance of spirit in the Impmial Govemmept of China, whidi 
many anticipated as the sore and early result of the improved 
state of international relations. The Manchow Tartar rulOTS of 
China sustuned a shock and blow ^ their prestige, which 
they have never yet recovered, and which has rendered their 
tenure of Empire weak and uncertain Humbled by defeat, 
and impoveti^ed by the payment of five millions sterling 
of indemnity, they bowed before a present necessity, and made 
concessions to their foreign victors, which they sought only a 
safe opportunity of rendering vain and useless. While they 
have been compiled to observe the letter of foreign treaties, 
they have constantly endeavoured to ignore their spirit Even 
during the reign of the aged Emperor Taoa-Kwang, and the 
continuance in high office of such enlightened statesmen as 
Ke-ying, the Anti-European feeling was strong in the Imperial 
Court, and firequent occasions of mutual altercation, rmnon- 
strance and recrimination, marked the diplomacy between the 
Imperial Commissioner and the representatives of foreign 
powers. The edict of rdigions toleration in fovoiur of Chris- 
tianity, issued in 1845, was, in not a few oases, subsequently 
violated in the persecution of native Homan Catholic Chris- 
tians. The residence of Protestant missicmaiies within the 
walls of some of the cities was for a time resisted. The 
letting of houses tx> foreigners — the sale of land — the hiring 
of lamiuFers for building—the services of native teaohffls — 
were ^tinctly provided for in the treaties; but obnorious 
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is^viduiils wdr^ in more then ooe of the Consular cities, 
geer^y marked oat by the Governmmit for vmigeanoe, and the 
naforturaite Chinese, who mixed themselves np with the 
transactiox^ of foreigners, soon learnt to their cost the danger 
of such a connexion. The gates of Canton still remained 
virtmdly closed a^nst foreign in^essj and the local au- 
thorities, even in 3ie fiw 5 e of a sudden irruption of a British 
force, in 1847, found themselves unable to repress that 
contempt for foreign barbarians, which, for more than two 
centuries of uneqtud intercourse, they had laboured too suc- 
cessfully to encoumga 

Frequent also and unintermitted were the remonstrances drawn 
for<h from the Foreign Consuls by the repeated violation of 
r^ulations stipulated fm: and secured by treaty. It is but just 
to add that individual foreigners, by their indiscreet and 
reckless conduct, have sometimes helped to widen the breach, 
and cases of violence and misconduct operated still further to 
deepen the national prejudice against Europeans. 

Amid the quiet course of their daily laoours, the missiona- 
ries have eifeete^i much in conciliating the native mind in 
the more retired ports. At Shangbae we witness the most 
marked and unequivocal signs of improvement in the tone of 
mutual intercourse in the transactions of commerca The 
shrewd and thrifoy native merchants in the North have learnt 
to appreciate a foreign trade ; and many a Chinese capitalist, 
enriched by European commerce, has returned to the more 
wealthy ana refined cities of Foochow and Hangchow, bound by 
the powerful motives of self-interest, to plead with his fellow- 
coun^men against the short-sighted policy of the Government, 
and in favour of extended commerce with foreign nations. 
But even in the northern ports, an almost impassable line 
of demarcation, erected by the total contrariety of views, of 
feelings and of customs, between the two races, has divided the 
native gentry and the foreign merchants from each other, in 
every thing pertsdning to the free unresti^ined intercourse of 
eocim life. At the death of the Emperor Taou-Kwang, a young 
and laexperienced monarch ascended ibe throne ; and with the 
accession of HeemFung commenced that more decided course 
of resistance to foreigners, which has formed a source of Se- 
quent danger, and threatened ere long*a return on the part of 
mreiga Oovemments to measures of coercion. Cotempora- 
neously, however, with all this, another and a more powerful 
influence was silently at work. While commerce was enriching 
laige nusabers, and many of our fellow-countrymen bore back 
to their native states the golden prixe of successful speculation, 
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aootfacr, and a smaller^ body of men were pursuing^ their un-* 
ostentatious labours, and numerous copies of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, translated and circulated among the people diffused tM 
leaven of evangelical influence amid the masses of the native 
population. 

rrobably, in no part of the world have missionm:y operations 
been conducted, in the fiwe of more numerous opposing in- 
fluences, than in China : in no quarter of the great missionary 
field have the labourers more needed a large spirit of faith in the 
Divine promises, to sustain them during thelong dreary night of 
toil, discouragement and repression. The^ little knowledge of 
Christianity, which had penetrated into China, was chiefly con- 
fined to the hereditary professors of Romanism. The Jesuits, 
three centuries ago, entered China, and enjoyed such opportuni- 
ties of proselytizing the members of the Imperial Court, as could 
only be frustrated by a course of extreme indiscretion. Divi- 
sions among the missionaries themselves, respecting the extent 
to which it was allowable to tolerate and give way to certain na- 
tive rites among their converts, added to the secular policy and 
political intrigue which grew out of their ^contentions, gave 
a blow to their prospects of supremacy, and led to that system 
of persecution, by which the professors of the ‘‘religion of 
the Lord of Heaven” have been harassed for more than a 
century. Protestant Christianity — the religion of Jesus” — has 
laboured under a two-fold disadvantage • it incurred the odium 
which, in the native mind, attached to the Roman Catholic form 
of Christianity: it suffered also the additional disadvant£^e , 
of being jpreceded, in almost every province, by an antagonistic 
system of religious error, whose emissaries were interested in 
forestalling the minds of their followers with prejudice and 
dishke. The prospects of Protestant missions were in some 
respects gloomy ; and if the cause were one of mere human cal- 
culation, it had indeed been well nigh regarded as hopeless 
and unpromising But from the commencement of the present 
century, the little b(md of early missionaries, on their arrival, 
sought to give pre-eminent honour to the word of God. The 
translation and circulation of the Holy Scriptures occupied, 
from the first, a prominent place in the attention and 
the plans of the various ftotestant Missionary Societies. 
After many years of labour, it was a preparatory work which 
had been prmcipally achieved. Unable to point to numer- 
ous instances oi positive submission to the holy restraints 
of the Gospel, they, nevertheless, persevered in the dis- 
tinctive principle of Protestant missionary action, ground^g 
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tme conversion upon inward convictiim of soul, unwilling 
to build up a spiritual fiibric on the &lse foundation of an 
unprodaokive formalism, and looking forward in foith to the 
time wh^ the seeds of scriptural truth, sown widely and 
sinking deepH into the minds of the people, would hereafter, 
throt^h the nrtilizing showers of God's Blesang &om on h^h, 
produce a harvest of joy, and bring forth the frmts of numerous 
conversions to Christ, of those who should worship Him 
“ in spirit and in truth." 

And now at length the world is startled, and Christend^ 
aroused, by a religious movement, essentially Protestant Christian 
in its origin, development and tendency, which appears hk^ 
to issue in one of the mightiest and the most remarkable 
revolutions of modem times. Whether we r^ard the obscurity 
of its first originators, the inconsiderable number of its 
early adherents, the rapidity of its progress, or the vastness, 
the suddenness, and the strangeness of its present results — we 
cannot fiul to perceive that the movement in China is among 
the greatest wonders of the i^e. Rumours of rebellion were 
not uncommon even three years ago. The foreign commu- 
nity heard from time to time reports of disturbances in the in- 
terior. Little was reported on safe and credible authority, and 
still less was believed, in a country where the foreign commu- 
nity have been taught by former experience, that incredulity 
is as venial as it is usually safe. No inconsiderable amount 
of discredit also soon attached to rumours of the extent of the 
rebellion, through the exaggerated and premature accounts of 
Impmal reverses, which found their way, through a correspon- 
dent in Thibet, into the pi^es of a leading Indian JoumaL As 
the case stood at the end of 1852, few even of the most 
intelligent observers in China were prepared for that won- 
derfiil development of events, which has attracted the universal 
notice of Western nations and seems destined to change, at no 
remote period, the whole diaracter of our relations with the 
farthest East The rdigioua element explains the whole mys- 
tery, and is the only feature in the movement which adequately 
accounts for that mental vigour and moral energy, so opposite 
to the natural impassibility of the Chinese character, which the 
insurgfflit l«ulers have conspicuously mecnifcHited. Even wUle 
we write, speculaUon is active, and rumours are rife respecting 
the approach of die northern advanced section of die insur- 
gent army todie’ricinityof Peking ; and erediis Article can meet 
the ^e of its reader, the de«nave blow may have been stru^ 

Before tre proee^ to not^ the detailed events of the 
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insorrecUon^ it viil be necessary to state the precise axaoont 
of positire information on which onr statements are founded 
ana the authorities from whidi they are derived. 

There is, in the first place, the Pehi/ng Oaeette, the " Court 
Circular" of the Imperial ^vemment, the authprized eai-' 
ponent of so much of the occunences, and the policy of the 
Empire, as it may suit his Celestial Majesty to give to the 
people. This periodical enjoys a high repute in the country, 
and whenever the truth may not be deemed injurious to the 
public weal, its intelligence is usually correct On one 
l^iat alone can it be deemed a trustworthy authority in 
treating of our subject. Whenever there is an acknowledge- 
ment of Imperial reverses, we may regard it as an indubitable 
testimony to the success of the insurgents. 

There is again a letter written from China in October, 1852, 
and published in England in December of the same year, 
conveying some remarkable information respiting the former 
history of the present claimant of the Imperial throne. That 
letter, written by the Rev. I J. Roberts, referred to the connexion 
of Tae-ping-wang with Protestant missionaries, and was pub- 
lished to we world some months before the visit of the 
Hermes to Nanking brought to general notice the religious 
character of the movement. 

We have again, from the month of May, 1853, a series of 
documents connected with the visit of His Excellency Sir 
George Bonham, in the Hermes, to Nanking, published in a 
Parliamentary Blue Book. We have, from we same period, a 
series of valuable papers in the pages of the NorOi China 
Herald,* published at Shanghae, near the scene of the principal 
transactions, and contributed by writers of undoubted abihty 
and integrity. 

The most important of these consist of the various religious 
books of the insurgents, translated into English, with a final 
summary and general review of the whole movement, by the 
Rev. Dr. Medhurst. 

Additional light was also thrown upon the character of the 
rebellion, by the visit to Chinkeang-foo of the Rev. Dr. Taylor, 
who, in June, 1853, spent two days among the insurgents, 
and gave to the public an account of the impressions produced 
on his mind. 

At a later period, the favourable views respecting the insurgent 


* Tke Nerth OUm Heratd w a pablie jonraal of great ralne and Interest at Om 
oiMe ; and may be reoomiBended to onr reader^ both in India and In Snrope, as an 
Important rq^oattor; of information respecting the Chinese insnueotion, and 
matters of a wAateral and more general natnra. 
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k«(de»3, wliieh had been gaming stren^ in the pubKc 
mind, were eon&med by the incidental tes^mony of an impe- 
rialist soldier in the l^ie^ng force^ off Sfa^ghae, who had 
some months before been dnven, by his impatience, under the 
moral restraints cff Tae-ping-Vang’s army, to desert from the 
rebel eause, and in the mission hospital gave a^ detailed 
account of the Puritanical strictness enmrced in the insurgent 
camp. 

This incident, and also a similar testimony from a Kwang se 
Native Christian, who unexpectedly interrupted Dr, Medhurst 
in his pr^hirg, and warned the Chinese present of the un- 
oompromising hostility to idolatry, opium and lust, which 
marked the adherents of Tae-ping-wang, formed at the time 
the subject of two separate letters from Dr. Medhurst, which 
have been published widely in the public prints. Testimony 
of a eorroboiative nature has been multiplied at a more recent 
period, especially by the visit of the French steamer Cdseini 
to N^ing, in December, 1853. 

difficult matter to gather information 
from Chine^, who have had some connexion with the rebellion 
m some of its earlier stages Tw*o such individuals happen to 
belong to the circle of our own acquaintance : one, a relative 
of the insurgent chief himself ; the other, a former preacher 
in connexion with the late Dr, GutzlafPs ** Chinese Union, 
and subsequently, for some months a centurion in the rebel 
army. To the latter of these two individuals we are indebted 
for a few details previously unknown ; and although unwilling to 
lay stress upon them, or to give implicit credit to the accu- 
racy of all his statements, we think them oCiCasionally worth 
r^ording ; and we shall accordingly give a place to a few of 
his communications, even when we deem it unnecessary to 
make express mention of our authority. 

From the consideration of these, our sources of information, 
it mil readily be seen how scanty, and in some respects im- 

g erfect, are the materials from which we draw our review ; and ^ 
ow needful it is to bear constantly in mind, that in the pre- 
sent lUMequate means of direct communication with the chief 
actors in the central rebellion itself, a certain "degree of 
vagneness and uncertainty must pervade our statements in 
detail. Each month serves to convince us of the need of this 
caution, and to show how partial and imperfect has been the 
conceptira generally formed of the nature of the whole moYe- 
T™ undeniable evidence, which has lateW corrected 
and moma^ former views and statements, leads us to enter- 

tain the nrm belief, that opportunities of direct communications 
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itkh di» inmngeat wdt m lidit itSbarded tjr 
recent of the Fren^ stettner CSsaetna, will to 
dispel the prejadioe with wMdi some hare wiewed the cheiae*- 
tmr of the reb^ to di^mve the oalumniatcwy statemeots wh& 
which the jrablic press in France has sought to &n the fluae 
of religious hatred, and to oonfirm those feelii^ of favourslde 
reaction, which are exercinng a growing influence over the 
public mind, and have given birth to a v^ general S 3 rmpathy 
on the part of the foreign oommunitv in Chi^ with a bod^ of 
native patriots, seeing to obtain tiie Ueesings of pohtical, 
moral, and regions emandpation. 

Wb^dever may have been the various influendng causes, 
which led the mmtitude of adherents to attach themselves to the 
rebel movement, there can be no reasonable doubt, as regards 
the motives which ui^ed forward the leadffls themselves, that 
it is essentially a grand Profestxmt misrionary Tesuilb. For a 
time surmises were entmtained, and the hope was sedolottsly 
encouraged, that the Christian element in the insurrecticm was 
derived from intercourse with the Homan Cariiolic mission- 
aries. Some had broached the theory, that it might be deriv- 
ed from descendants of the Nestorian Christian ccnnmnnity, 
which, in the seventh century of our era, effected an entrance 
into the north-western provinces of China. Others lutd 
hazarded the equally impn^ble hypothecs of a Busso-Qreek 
missionmy influence having imparted to the rebels their first 
knowledge of the Chrisliaa religion. But there was no (me 
who serioudy believed dther of mese two latter hypdheses. 

The more fovourite idea, with not a few, who were either 
putisans of the Romish creed, or lukewarm Protestants un- 
friendly to missions, was, thm; the last King of the Ming dynasty 
fled into the southern fastnesses of Ewang-se, and there, among 
the mountain-tribes of the untamed Meaou-tze, had been the 
means of propagating the principles of the Roman Catholic 
faith, which had been handed down by tradition, so as to form 
a prqminmit feature in the character of the multitudes^ who 
have issued forth as fierce iconoclasts from this remote extre- 
mity of the Empire. We*have ourselves heard Roman Catho- 
lics of eminent position advocate this view, and seen them 
with a pardonable tenamty to such a theory respecting the 
religious part of the movement It is strange, however, that ac 
this fond hope was gradual^ folsifie^ and after (as we hove 
reasem to .bweve) the proffered visit and instructions of a 
Romish Inshop were declined by the in8ai]^9nt leaders in 
year 1852, th^ has bera a growing di^oiritum to de{wedate 
what they eaoBot approprute ; and an exaggerated aad uatraa 

r 
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Ijktove of mocdeirs of Heatheo j^ie^aadtJan^htexs of Boaura 
Giriiholic fioeira, beoi drawn by intoie^ed parties, to aboek, 
alieaaate, and dis«nst public opmioa m Europe. 

Ab we we diall be enabled to jad^ how &r this 

view of the insoigotits is anthotized, by any wng which has 
eome to oiw knowledge in the shape positive and 

endorsed by credible authority. 

We give a brief account of the few details respecthig the 
chief of the insurrection, which seem entitled to our belief 

In the year 18SS, a native scholar attended the literary exa- 
minations at Canton, firom the district of Hwa, distant about 
twenty-five miles to the north-west from the provincial capital 
itself His name was Hung-sew-tseuen ; or, as he is now more 
gmierally designated, Tae-ping-wan^. He was at that time 
only sixteen, years of age; and his previous life had been 
entirely devoted to study. 

He appears to have been a youth of extraordinary ability ; 
and in a countoy where literary distinction is still professecUy 
the ordinary avenue to political greatness and civil honour, 
there was mudi in the circamstances of (hat literary struggle, 
which was cidculated to animate the hopes and excite the 
mnbition of the youthful aspirant to wealth and fame. 

But it has been the d^enerate policy of the present Tar 
tar dynasty to do violence to the prescriptive rights of the 
literate in their choice of public officers. Wealth or Tartar 
birth exalts many individnals to power, to the prejudice of 
native talent. Secret bribery also, not imfi?equently, corrupts 
the decision of the literary examiners. The poor scholar, 
attended by his anxious family to the provincial capital, 
and intent lunid the studies of many previous years, upon 
the prospedive aggrandizement of his kmdred, as the Inti- 
mate and naturd result of literary success, beholds the prize 
snatched fixnn his grasp by incompetent rivals ; and thus the 
only safety-valve for the ambition of native patriots, in the 
existence of a ^st^ of literary promotion to office, is closed 
to a numenrus and influential class of society. 

Hung-sew-tscaon appears to have suffered this humiliation. 
Stung with a sense <n iniustice, and fceliim the full weight of 
disappomtm^t, he found his Imowle^m of Confuoian Iwe no 
longer tire road to office and distinotura. It was at smdi a 
critical season of the fotore hero’s car^, tlmt tiie truths of 
the Holy Sci^tnres were presented to his notice, and the pore 
doi^nee^ Christianity arrested his mind. “ At one of the 
‘ examinations he met an extoaordia^ looking man, with large 
‘ tieeves aadJong beard, who gave him« book, entitle Kmm- 
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*• «fce-focf«^-jfdn—*Oo<Mi Words eJch«ttiag<fee'A^' 

* it was tati^t, tiiat laea otigltt tmlj to beueve ia Gb^ia 

* Jesus, obey the ten comnumdiaeBits, and worship devSe/* 
Thus wrote a kinsman of the snsui^fent diief, in a paper pre- 
sented in the year 1852, to a missionary at Hongkong, respect- 
ing that momentous period; when a CSiinese mind, destined 
in the Providence of God to influence the flitnre history of his 
country, was first brought into contact with the divine philoso- 
phy of the Gospel. 

Respecting the identic of the old man alluded to, we are 
in possession of documentary evidence, which will convince 
every reasonable mind, that he was no other than the venerable 
native preacher Leang A£a,the author, as well as the distributor, 
of the book in question. This work condsts of nine volume:^ 
of about fifty pages each ; and although the whole has the 
general title, which has been already mentioned, each volume 
has also an independent title. We have no means of ascer- 
taining whether be received the whole of the volumes, at only 
a single volume. The work consists of several original essays, 
as wml as a copious collection of extracts from the Holy Scnp • 
tures, both of the Old and the New Testaments. In. them 
Annual Report for 1834, the Directors of the London Mission- 
ary Society notice the events which occurred in China, at the 
close of tne year 1833,' and quote the following extract of a 
letter from the late Dr Morrison : — 

“The unremitted labours of A& meet with a favourable 

* reception firom his countrymen. The Government of China 
‘ patronizes education, and confers honours and office as the 
‘ reward of literary merit. A general public examiuatioa is 
‘ trieunially held m each of the provincial cities of the Em- 

* pire. At these seasons the students from the towns and 

* villages of the province repair to their chief city, to ccon- 
‘ pete for distinction and rewards. The population of the 
‘ province of Canton is 19,000,000. An examination of can- 
' oidates for literary honour was held at the provincial capital 

* in October, 1833. Leang A&, and two of his companions, 

* urged by the motives which the Gospel supplies, entered the 
‘ city at this time, distributing portions of Scriptures and Tracts 
' among the assembled muMtuaes of students who had come 
‘ to the provincial capital, from towns and villages a hundred 

* miles distant In the most public manner A& and two of his 

* pupils presented them urith religious books, which th<y 
‘ received with great avidity; and many, after examimi^ 

* their eoninits, came back for more." 

The other published letters and journals of that pwied, 
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ii4 'eKMcb% ^ ^tereHtbf 4e8cnpl»» fiv«n<bv 1& 
qei£ ^ Aose imitft %i» tba Hteni; escaaibui^oii^nlH 
BMOtioa to wbieh h9 ms exposed, and his sabsequent fligbl 
to MiJaooa, aw bifo^t to pobUo ligU after townty years 
of partial oblivion^ and invest, with little short of monu otiar- 
tunty, tbfi belief^ that to Leang Afa, tbo oonvert of Mihio, 
and the firiend of Morrison, was rested tiie distinction and 
privilow being the first link in that chain of instru- 
mentfu agencies, which connected the fortunes of Tae-ping-wang 
with a rdigioos movement in favour of C^sUanity. 

Let ns return to the candidate for litorary honoms, and 
watch die nmrcd effect of the new doctrines upon his mind. 
Burning with a sense of the foreign despotism under which his 
country lay, and incensed at the dishonour done to the cause 
of aucient learning, a young Chinese, of noble and ardent 
aspiratimis, was likely to regard the exclusion of poor literati 
foom the rewards or office as a direct violation of the tradi* 
donaij policy of the Empiw, and an outrage tmon that pre* 
scriptive ^tem <ff equal Government, which forms in China 
the only approximation towards, «id substitute for, constitu- 
tional freedom. The literary repute of our hero, and the 
extraordinary ability, udiich, under circumstances of unparal- 
leled dif^ulty, he since displayet^ lend a strong probability 
to the written statepuent of his kinsman, that “ Hung-sew- 

* tsenen studied books from his early youth, was intelfigent 

* beyond description, and had read all kinds of books, when, 

* at toe of fif^n or sixteen years, he went to the 
' examination." The disappointment (ff his hopes of rising to 
distinction, and toe diminished value in which the Confocian 
ckmics were likely idbmrwards to be held by the utilitarian 
mind of a Chinese scholar, may have been pwcisely that 
condition of the soul, under which he was likely to study, 
weigh and welcome the claims of the new religion upon ms 
attention and belief We know of his snbseqnent course, 
sufficient to prove that he embraced the new doctrines with an 
earnestness and ardour, not often observable in the impassible 
tompenment of a Chinese mind He r^med to his own 
native distrii^ near Cantmi, and gave Ms wh<^ soul to 
meditatom upon the new religion. A period of sitoness 
followed, dating which he saw visions and dreamed dreams 
— wMch, in an unhealthy ccmdition cff the body, and m over- 
active state (ff toe brain, are to be account^ for on 4he 
ordinary, p^nmples of medical patoology, but wMch he and 
his foUowcro eoustraed into a new ao« spedid revelation of 
toe Hivine Wdi '‘Afterwards, whm nok, he had a vidon. 
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* tboaa doebsnes tai^hi in tiiAfaeolc,<kn^tiM»mie,ikeurai|e^ 

* diflliely oomsoenced speaJckig ^d action aeeoiding to 

* ing^n^tUMUt of the book reoeiTod, ead oiade & sta&zs on 

* rep^tanoe.” 

i* Then lie wee eSch, hie ipifit -went np to faeKven.” 

The probable year of tbese fenced rerdations appean to 
be 1837, that is, about three or four years after his first 
receiviug the book fiM>in Leaoff A& ®»e chief himsd^ in 
his Trimetrioal Claaeie, says, wat in 1837 he was receiy^ up 
into heaven, when the af^ra of heaven were cleuly mintea 
out to him, and the great God instructed him in the true 
doctrine. also in the |MK>clamation by Tang and Seaou, 
the Eastern and Western Kings, it is stated that in the year 
1837 God sent an angel to take up the chief into heaven. 

Thus fiur ihere is nothing in the career of Hung-sew-tsenen, 
inconsistent with the supposition and the hope that, whatever 
may have been his subsequent aberrations^ and whatever may 
be the final develcmment of his charactw, after all the strange 
vicissitudes of good and evil by which he has been agitate 
and tried — ^in the early stages at least of his personal histoigr, 
he stands forlb to our view a sincere, an earnest^ and a ooiuds- 
tent disdple of that heaven-derived faith, into the tenets of 
which he h^ obtained on imperfect insdght. Up to this 
point there is nothing in his views, statemoats and actions, 
for which a ready apology is not to be found in the peculiarly 
disadvantageous circumstances under whidi he prosecoted 
his enquiries into the Christian religion. We find the col- 
lateral eyid^ce of his zeal in his endeavouring to bring over 
his fiunily, his friends, and his neighbours, to the new rel^QO. 

But “ a prophet is not without honour save in his own ooun- 

* try and in his own house.” A few believ^ others hesitated ; 
a few desultory cases of iconoclastic zeal irritated the adherents 
of the old idolat^, and provoked persecution. A few of their 
number passed into the adjacent province of Kwang-se, and 
itinerated as preachers of the new doctrine among the villagea 

_ In a few years, more than 2,000 persons had embraced (&iB> 
tianity, ana many more appear^ well-^ected towards the 
Christians. The local magistrates, perceivii^ the good conduct 
of the converts, at firiit connived, but afterwards, as their num- 
ber increased, persecuted and opposed the rising sect 

The native preachers were imprisoned, and two cS their 
number, Wang and Loo (one of them i^paiently a brother of 
Hung-sew-tseuen himself were pwseeatM antodeatit Gto! 
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0^ ww pta^ali^ as CSoistiaiis, and tuft wirabda. Cotaitt> 
potaneostdy tbasa ocoiin6nc6s,'8dnonB dissrdare and tOr 
miilts, from sangs of banditti and robbery prevailed in the 
provinces of Kwang-se and Yunnan ; and tl^ doubdess, stbsiu* 
bted the freis and hatred of the authorities. According to a 
mitten statement of Hung-sew-tseuen’s kinsman, confirmed by 
otW incidental proof—" ft was not the origin^ design to raise 
‘ a xebelticm ; but fiom the encroachments and injuries inflicted 

* by the ofScers and soldiers, to which we could not submit, there 
' was no alternative ledt us.” It was on one of these occasions, as 
we haveleamt from another ntridve source, that Hung-sew-tseuen 
himself, Fnng-yun-san, now die "Southern King" (of whom we 
shall have more to say hereafter,) with a third person, who after- 
wards died in prison, were engaged in preachmg the Ghispel in 
Kwang-se, imd for this act of propagating new doctrines, were 
apprehended and imprisoned. After the death of one of idle 
pvty ; the other two, whose names are given above, were sent 
back under a military«escort to their native homes in Kwang- 
tui^. In their journey they passed through a village, m 
which there were many converts. A rescue was attempted ; a 
collision ensued ; blood was shed ; the authorities were defeat- 
ed ; and here a spark was suddenly kindled, which has raised 
the flame of dvil war. There is some difficulty in unravelling 
the various dates, and the order of each occurrence, and in 
i^ertaining the precise posture of matters, when the chief vi- 
sited Canton and was brought into persond intercourse with a 
foreign missionary. It was about the end of 1847, when he 
arriv^ at Canton, and sought help and protection on behalf 
of his fdlow-religionists in Kwang-se. The missionary with 
whom he berame acquainted was the Bev. I. J. Roberts, an 
American Baptist For about two months he was an inmate 
of Mr. Roberts' house, and received daily instruction. If 
it could have been foreseen how prominent a part this na- 
tive inquirer was about to bear in the dvil, moral, and 
religious emancipation of his country, there would, doubt- , 
less, have been a more detailed record by the missionary of 
the views and character of the visitor. Mr. Roberts wrote thus 
of him in 1852 : — 

“ When the chief (as we suppose him to have been) first 

* came to us, he presented a paper written by himself, giving 
‘ a minute account oi lus having recdved the book, Oood 
‘ Words exhorting the Age, of which his ^ friend speaks, in 

* his narrative : m his having been taken sick, during which 
‘ he imagined that he saw a vision, the detdls of which he 
' gave, and which he said confirmed him in the bdief of what 
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' lie md m the ho(^ In seooiuai.af Jus Tmeo, 

‘ he rdatod some things, which J confess I was At a loss, and 

* SftiU am, to know where he got them, without a more extmi'' 

* siTe knowledge of the Seriptares. He requested to be bapr 

* Used, but he left for Kwang-se before we werefiilly satisfi^ ^ 
' his fitness ; bat what had become of him, I knew not until 
‘ now." 

On reviewing the whole drcumstances of his visit to Canton 
in 184)7, we cannot but rward it as singularly unfortunate, that 
Uung^sew-tseuen was not Drought into intercourse with those 
who were letter able to apprmate his character and his abili- 
ties. From reliable information of a more recent date, we are 
led to believe, that Mr. Roberts entirely misunderstood the man, 
and through mistaken views of prudential caution, checked and 
discouraged the advances which he made We have good reason 
for believing that Hung-sew-tseuen came to Canton in 1 847, with 
a vast project for conciliating the sympathy of foreign Chris- 
tians, and obtaining their influence and help in the liberation 
of their persecuted brethren in Kwang-se. He wished even 
to make application to the British Governor of Hongkong ; 
but was told in reply, that no British official would believe 
his account of the existence of a fiiithful body of feUow-Chris- 
tians in the int^or. He came to Mr. Roberts’ residency 
and, doubtless, felt comfort and benefit firom that fuller instruc- 
tion in Christian truth, whidi he would probably there re- 
ceive. But our chief matter of regret, in reference to the oc- 
currences of that period, was the absence of a master-mind, who 
could have detected the extraordinary greatness and nobleness 
of the individual, who, in the garb of a common native 
teacher, came to the foreign missionary dwelling, in the south- 
ern suburb of Canton. I^e missionary himself— whose simpli- 
city and zeal, those whoknow him best will most fully appreciate 
and respect— judged that the exclusive duty which he had to 

S erform was to lay bare the secret motives of the heart, and to 
iscourage the applicant for baptism from cherishing the hope of 
tempor^advantage being likely to result therefrom. It appears 
to us, viewing the whole account, that the missionary misjudged 
the case, and treated this inquirer as one among the numerous 
eases of mercenary deception, which a missionary in Chinahas 
so often occasion to mourn and ^&id against; and Hung-sew- 
tseuen, the future chief of the Tae-ping dynasty, and the pro- 
bable national reformer China, was seimously and systemar 
tio^lv taught to expect no benefit, no gain, no advant^e of a 
woiimv kind, from his baptism and profession of ChristiaDity. 
How uns unseasonable truth was likely to chill and repidsab a 
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Hativo C%ri8tiaii» jearnii^ with bowels ^ oompaasioB over has 
luretlueiiaHii fisonra perseeatedaQdin^snaiiedi&Ewaiig^ for 
whom ho oune to Omtcm to gam forugn help aod Bupp<»t, bat 
tomards whom Im iafoned tbst erea a &mmmity of foilh 
would foil to incline sympathies of his foreign br^hren — 
let those speak, who know, bv bitter eoEperienee^ the pangs and 
sorrows “ hme deferred, which maketh the heartHsick." He 
retontedinto Kwang-se^ not as some have imagined, a charlatan 
and rejected candi&te for baptism, but a disapp^ted man, 
fleeing firmn the little diqne of native preadier^ who, jealous 
of his talents^ fomented toe distrust of the foreign missionaiy 
towm^ him, and were incompetent to form a proper estimate 
of his snp^ior bearing. He arrived mnong the Native Clu^ 
tians in Kwang-ee ; and droimstances, not deliberate foie- 
thooght, made mm a rebel 

Fong-yon-san, another leader of the presmit movement, who 
is now titularty ^own as the “ Southern King," daims a spe- 
cial notice. He belonged to the same village as Hung-sew- 
tseuen, in Hwa-heen, near Canton, and was baptized by the 
latter in their native village, according to <me account as early 
as 1843. 

Hxmg-sew-tseuen is stated by his own kinsman to have bap- 
tized himself and some passives in the Tae-ping religimis 
books, respecting the mode of amninistering sdf-ablution, seem 
to cmifitm mch a statement 

Both oi them ori^nally went together into Kwang-se, where 
F^mg-ynn-san baptized in a few years about 2,0<M persons. 
His release or escape from prison during Hung-sew-tsenen’s 
absmiee at Canton, together with the prominwt part whufo he 
bad taken in administering baptism, placed Um in the position 
of formnost leader of the in&nt movement Considertfole 
obscurity attends all the droomstances connected witii this 
period m the movement Other leaders, now styled " Kings,” 
whose names occur in the umo^ent n^tfestoes, appear to have 
Joined the party of the Christian patriots. One of them seems 
to have bem miginaliy at Malacca ; but there is no decirive * 
eridawe to prove that miy of the six leaders or " Kings" were 
ever brought into pmvKHud intercourse with, much lesslMptized 
by, any foreign missionaiy, with the exception c£ Hung-sew- 
tseuens wdl>«ithenticatea stay witii Mr. Roberts at Canton in 
1847, and the strong {odbamlity of Fong-yon-san havii^ 
vidt^ the late Dr. Gittxlaff at Htm^m^ fdr about a montii is 
184a 

Fmig^^-saa, cm lus rdcaao or escape fiiom prison, and 
during & ahseiice of HuD^^-eew-tse B e n at Cantos, had bees 
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ia<^ed by 4be neeeasitiM «i the otuiB to r^MUP safety to 
the Iftwless baods, who had beea fer sc^ time earryifig an a 
tamoitaoofl waxtaxe against tbe autborides in Kwang* 80 . 
yan*saa tbus became at die Christian, leader et the rebwl, 
gained an influence over them by his superior qualities d 
character and judgment^ and infused a religious eluent into 
a movement which had previously been one of mere civil dis* 
Content and dlsaflection to?rwds “ the powers that be.” Fong* 
yun-san, dtolm'ly known better as Tskn-xih (celesdal virtue), 
was thus the ordinal leader of the insunection, a Ni^ve Cfluis* 
dan, and the baptized oonvert of Hung-sew-tseuen himself. 
On the arrival of Hung-sew-tseuen from Canton, the star of 
Teen-db waned before that of Tae-ping-wang. The literary talent, 
the moral greatness, the administrative ability, the mental 
energy, the commanding superiority of the latter, soon won for 
him we post of leader and director of the movement ; and Hung- 
sew-tseuen became, by universal consent and the harmonious de- 
ference of Teen-dh himself, the chief of the insurgent body. He 
found in the tumultuous bands, who, inflamed by civil discontent, 
had been engaged in hostilities with the provincial rulers, the 
nucleus and the body around which the persecuted Christiaiis 

f athered as a place of r^oge and safety. He transformed a re- 
ellion of civil mal-oontents into a great rendezvous and rallying 
point for his oppressed co-religionists. He rendered the insur- 
rection a great leligious movement — he did not transmute a 
Christian fraternity into a political rebdlion. The course of 
events, and the momentous interests of life and death — the 
dread realities of the rack and torture, imprisonment and 
d^h — drove him to use in self-defence all the available means 
yithin reach, and to employ the resources of self-preservatimau 
Be joined the rebel camp, preached the gospel among them, 
won them over to his views, placed himself at thedr h^, and 
made political power the means of religious propagandisra. 
Such a consummation we are disposed to date about the 
beginning of the year 18d0, heneeforward known as the first 
of the reign of the Emperor Tae-ping-wang. Ihe adoption 
of the Imperial style, m so early a period as 1850, shows tiie 
grand prqjects mid tiie vast designs which speedily unfolded 
^emselves to the view of the new leader. Nothing but an 
expulsion of the hated Manchow tyrants^ the subversion of t^ 
idolatrous system, and the incorporation of the whole nation 
into one empliEe of “ Universal Peace," as the servants of tim 
one true Qo^ and the believers in the one true Saviour JesU 
Ohti^ with' Ti«rpii^-wang lum&elf thepditi^ head «ed 
idigiow thkf d ^ whel«-*c(Hild htanoarngtii aaNbi 

4 
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inflamed by enthusiasm and animated^ past success. Con- 
tent at flrst wM the simple designation m Shangte~h'uim” 
" ^e Sodety of Qod," for the future^ ad(^>ted the style of 
“ Tae-pmg teen-kimh,” “ The Celestial Kingdom of IJniTeisal 
Peaoa” 

Such, we believe, is the most probable hypothesis as to 
the continued existence of Teen-tih, and his not being a 
myth, nor a rebel chie^ put to death, according to ImTOrial 
accounts at Peking, but asWng the veritable Southern King, 
£Vmg-ynn-8an, whose name, with others of assumed kingfy 
title, meet our eye on some of the religious manifestoes of the 
insurgents. Such, at all events, is the view maintained by a 
former member of the " Chinese Union," who was for some 
months, in 1852, a subordinate officer in Tae-ping-wang's army. 

We muse awhile on this strange issue of events : the dissp- 

g >inted 'scholar now became a claimant of the Imperial throne! 

e who, a Uttle time before, came to Canton, and was there 
regaled vnth distrust and jealousy, and who, under a course 
of discriminative teaching might have become an effective 
native preacher, but only a native preacher, partially trusted 
and inadequately appreciated, has thus been led by the course 
of evmits tor, shall we not rather say, by the guidance of Di- 
vine ^nvidence t) to strike out a path for himself and in his 
own ‘peculiar way mmrches direct towards the attunment of 
his object — ^Universal Empire, as the king and priest of the 
r^enmr^^d Chinese nation. 

* what self-delusions, what temptations, what perils environ 
such a position ! What fears and tremblings are raised, lest the 
sincere reli^ous enquirer of a former date may have degene- 
rated, not merely into the fanatical iconoclast and enthusiast, 
but idso into the ambitious hypocrite, employing the a^ of 
king-cr^ or the pious iiauds of a middle-age Christianity, in 
controlling and over-awing the multitude of obedient followers, 
who have adduced uncmr his ruling guidance through the 
whole length of the Southern and Cent^ Provinces, and now 
hold in their undisputed possession the ancient capital of their 
Empire I l£t not the future chroniclm of this unprecedented 
era in Chinese histoiy pass the too severe judgment of un- 
mingled animadversion, if a Chinese hero, reared on a soil so 
long shut out &om the rays of the sun- of Western civilimtion, 
has ftilen before a trial wfiich proved too sore a temptation for 
a Napoleon and a CromwelL Ere long, a more intimate access 
to the inpugents, and improved opportunities of missionary 
imercouxEe with the leaders, will clemr up eve^ mystery, and 
dispel every uncertmnty. Let Christendom took hopefully* 
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and jadge charitably, and pray earnestly, that where so ina<^ 
of super-hnnum goidiEtnoe has been observable, the same great 
Almighty Disposer of events, and Baler of hearts, may inter- 
po^ His power, and direct the final issue to the welfiure of 
China, and the glory of His own great name 1 

We would extend this Article to too great a length, if we 
were to follow the new movement and its leaders step by step 
in their advances on the career of victo^. We most content 
ourselves with a momentary allusion to the rapid spread of the 
rebellion from Kin-teen, the place in which the first collision 
ensued, until whole districts, and even provinces, were convuls- 
ed, and the Imperial Govomment itself shaken to its basa 
A^r quitting their mountain-fostaesses in the south, th^ met 
few reversea In not a single conflict of arms, which can be 
dignified with the name of a regular battle, do they appear 
ever to have sustained a defeat As early as the summer of 
1851, we heard rumours of disturbances in Kwang-se, of the 
defeat of ^e military, the capture of Imperial ammunition, 
commissariat and treasure, and of the anxiety occasioned to 
the Yice-Begal Government at Canton. But even then, in a 
country where incredulity of the truth is often a natural con- 
sequence of that caution against giving a ready credence to 
rumour, which a knowledge of the character of the jpeople un- 
happily is calculated to roster, there were few foreigners who 
re^rded these tumults as in any important particular dissimilar 
from the disturbances engendered in every reign by official cu- 
pidity and oppression. But in 1852, matl^ b^an to wear a 
more serious aspect The rebels had advanced into the adja- 
cent province of Hoonan, on their course northward, and gave 
a pledge and a proof that they were prepared for the grand 
struggle, not merely for existence, but for Empire itself It 
was, however, towards the end of 1852, that the movement 
of Tae-ping-wang made its most rapid strides. The rebel 
army over-rw Hoopeh, took various important cities, abandoned 
them ak, their leisure for more convenient localities, and pressed 
forward towa^ Nanking together with their fiunilies — a neces- 
sary precaution in a land where personal torture and death 
are the penalty of a relative's political offencea As each city 
was deserted by the advancing force, the Imperialists returned 
to their posts, forged lying reports of battles won and armies 
overcome, and thus helpra to swell, in the Peking Gaaetle, 
the catalogue of Imperial successes and insurgent reverses — 
which so long deceived the Emperor, and misled not a few of 
the foreign residents in China. The year 1863 opened gloondfy 
.upmi the Imperial Government. On November 80, 185z, 
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the mstttgetttii 1^ Cbangslift, ths capitid of On Dot 

Member 18th, thef had crossed tiie Tang-tong lake, and mteied 
the main etream of Taag-tye-keang. Ysrioos important 
plaoes im either side of the rim fell into their haada Tfareo 
provincial capitals, which stand npon that noble artery of inland 
trafBc, wete taken within less than the same number of 
monti^ Woochang, the capital of Hoopeh — N-gangking, thw 
Capital of Gnanhwui — and lastly, Nanking it^I^ the old capi^ 
of the Empire— succumbed before the new power, and sabmit^ 
ted almost without a blow. On the 19th oi March, 1858, they 
entered the dty of Nanking, through a breach effected in the 
walls by a mine, and 80,000 Manchow Tartars were indiscrimi* 
nately daughtered. The capture of Chinkeaug gave them 
the key of ^e “Grand Cansd.” Various desultory movements 
appear also to have been made from the northward upon the 
province of Eeang-se, and large sums of tribute and indemnitiy 
were received. But it was the comprehensive plan of the 
leader to strike a blow at the vital parts of the Empire. Concen* 
trating his main force in Nanking and Cbinkeang, he despatch* 
ed a select body of patriot warriors in a northern direction. 
The result is weU known. From Keangpan they advanced into 
the province of Hoonan, the capital of which, Eoiefungfoo (noted 
for its ancient colony of Jews,) fell into their hands. Crossing 
Yellow River, they ovo’-ran Shanse, and passed thence into 
the Imperial province of PeohilL Advandng in a course of 
rapid and unchecked victory, they press forward to Peking. 
The cowardly Imperialist leaders keep at a safe distance in their 
rear, and re-occupy quietly the various towns and cities which 
the insnigents have left. Hence arise new exultations in the 
Imperial Court ; and decorations, promotions and rewards are 
lavishly bestowed on the fortunate Genwals, who have been 
Buco^sful in driving the fleeing rebels. But ^ flight of ^ 
pairiota has ever Seen in the di/reotion of Peking ; and the 
mind of the reader is pardy amused, and partly disgusted, with 
those complicated details of cunning deception and palpable 
cowardice, which mark the official repiHts of the insuigmit 
army’s pn^pess, and stamp with the appearance of mad infatua* 
tion (he Impet^ edicts of the last of the Manchow dynasty. 
Even while we write, we hear the rumour oonfiimed of Temt- 
tsia, the outpost of P^ii^ on the Pei-ho, teing invested and 
captured ; and ere this, &e northern capital itself must have 
become the scene of occurrences, wbicb wiH socm deride l^e 
question Empue. 

But we have somewhat mtiapated the oomse evmit% and 
ve have to n^aco our steps a littfo in^Kir niantire^ la order 
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iliat we mty notice the dmunstamces whidi brwiig}^ fiseiga 
natioDs more immediate into eontaot with the two groat par- 
ties in this staruggle. in the year 1853, nnivei^ pania 

had spread among the hmh ftmctionaries in the vicinity ca the 
Yangtzekeang, and appucation was made, on behalf of the 
Chinese Government, to the representatives of foreign powers, 
for assistance in their time of need. This brought the British 
and American plenipotentiaries to Shanghae; and various 
communications passed, from which it would be evident to the 
local authorities, that the British plenipotentiary, at least, would 
not lend an ear to such a proposal Finding that the Taoutae 
of Shanghae was propa^ting false reports, that the foreign 
war-steamers had entered the service ctf the Emperor, and were 
about to proceed to Nankii^ to exterminate the rebels, Sir 
George Bonham wisely it appears to us) determined to 
ascertain by a personal visit the true character of the insurgents, 
and himself to convey to their chief a true statement as to 
the neutral position of the British in the civil war. The residt 
and details of the visit of the Hermes steamer are well 
known. As she passed up the Yangtzekeang, the floating 
debris of wooden idols were drifted along, covering the bosom 
of its spacious waters, and proclaiming the anti-idolatrous princi- 
ple of the rebellion. In spite of a temporary misunderstanding 
at Chinkeang — the natunu effect of the folse reports spread by 
the mtmdarins respecting the attitude of the foreigners — the 
British plenipotentiary met at Nanking a firiendly reception — 
a frank openness characterized their communications — ^mutual 
explanations were made — the religious element which pervaded 
the movement was satis^torily tested — copies of the l^ae-ping- 
wang edicts, proclamations and manifestoes were brought 
away — and with the reti^ of the Hermes to Shanghae, foreign 
Governments may be said for the first time to have awoke to 
the importance of this movement in the interior of China; 
and tardily (and in some cases, it must be added, reluctantly) 
to have rec<>gnlzed in the rebel chief the leader fhe patriot 
cause, and the national reformer of modem China. 

We agmn pause momentarily to contemplate the moral spe(M»>- 
ole presented to our view at Nanking — the novel sight of 100,000 
men — Abound together by the same religious hopes and by one po- 
litical aim — following imphcitiy the guidance of a leader wbrnn 
they believe to sent by God and commissioned from Heavmi to 

expel thmr foreign rulers, and to subvert idolatiy throughout the 
land, and leagued together for a great leligio-politicu end, fiw 
the attainment of which tiiey are willing to bear years of 
toil and «mfliot. Such a sight is truly marvelleiu, even m tioa 
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1^ of wcmders. As a mere ph^onxmon of psychological 
science, h; is, both as to extent and magnitude, a fact unrivalled 
in mod^ times. To behold not only the unwarlike Chinese, 
but also tiirir women, of gentler, weaker sex, following in the 
train of the rebel host — ^wives fighting by the side of their 
husbands, and all animated by a common ardour and hope — ^is a 
sight never b^ore witnessed in the histoir of this race. At 
Nanking itsd^ the sexes are separated, tne ordinary bliss of 
domestic life is suspended, and connubisJ joys are relinquished, 
under the special exigencies of the present crisis, and in the 
confident prospect of the impending cessation of the necessity 
for these restrictions in the approaching consummation of their 
conquest of the Empire. For this end they forego luxury, 
wealth wd self-indulgence : private soldiers and thmr officers, 
consuming their frugal fare at one common table, supported 
from one common treasury, and their meal sanctified by the 
same grace of thanksgiving to God. Throi^hout their long line 
of march, for 1,500 miles, over fertile and populous districts — 
plunder, murder, and rape, the usually attendant curses of 
Asiatic warfare, were denounced and punii^ed by death. With 
more than Puritanical strictness, they waged an internecine war 
with the most dearly cherished sensual habits of their country- 
men. The ten moral roles of the Deadogue were enforced, 
and a stricter interpretation attached to its terms Amorous 
glances, libidinous songs, and all the common incentives to 
profligacy, were prohibit^ and abandoned. The drinking Mf 
wine, the smoking of tobacco, gambling, lying, swearing, and, 
above all, indulgence in the fumes of opium, were denounced 
and abolished with a moral determination which permitted no 
balf measures. The Sabbath-day (kept through an astronomi- 
cal error in tiieir calendar on the seventh, instead of the first, 
day of the week) has been sanctified, and God’s institution 
in Paradise is observed in the setting apart of one d^ in 
seven to the more immediate service of the Almighty Daily 
worship is celebrated, appointed preachers fulfil the office 
of public instructors, and the imperfect lessons of religious 
truth are in their own peculiar way enforced. ^ Over every 
company of twenty-five wmnen an instructress is appointed, 
to train and prepare the female mind for the duties and doctrines 
of the new reli^on. According to the report of the Rev. Dr. 
Taylor, after his visit to tiie insurgents in Chinkeang, during 
the month of June last, mond decorum and the signs <iof 
order wofotBVffly where conspicilons. At the dawn of each day 
the various guard-houses on the city-wall became the scene 
of religious services ; and the different military companies 
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rendered those structures vocal with the melody of pmyer and 
praise Doxologies and hymns were sung to the Tnnit^; and 
the notes of thanksgiving, and the words of united supphcation, 
arose from those assembled firatemal bands, with cu^ed eyes 
and upliftedpalms, meekly kneelingon their bended knees, as they 
presented their morning sacrifice of devotion to the one true God, 
the heavenly Father, through the one Mediator and Redeemer 
Jesus Christ, in dependence on the sanctifying grace of the 
Holy Ghost Surely there is something^ in all this, which in- 
vests with an almost super-human dignity and sublimity the 
scenes which we have been surveying. If even a small pro- 
portion of vital truth and sincere piety operate as a leaven of 
good among this heterogeneous multitude, who now, in the two 
most important keys and inlets to the whole Empire, pause for 
a season in their course of arduous conflict, and profess to 
await the further intimation of Heaven's will — ^then it maybe 
..earlessly^ affirmed, that on the eventful day on which the flag 
of Tae-ping-wang floated triumphantly from the battlements 
of Nanking, a l%ht has been kindled in the Empire of China, 
which shi£ never be extmguished, and those first and fiunt 
glimmerings of religious truth will brighten with increasing 
clearness, and “ shine more and more unto perfect day.” 

But it may be said that the existence of a Christian element 
in the movement is a supposition incompatible with the known 
and acknowledged &ct, that it is also a rebellion against the 
constituted authorities, and an organized resistance to “the 
powers that be.” Better far (s^ such objectors) that the Native 
Christians sufler persecution, bonds, torture, and even death 
itself, rather than that (die religion of the meek and lowly 
Saviour should be associated with the violence and tumult 
of civil war. We shall be more indined to give weight 
to these depreciatoiy aigiments, when the objectors them- 
selves have been placed in circumstances of trial, demand- 
ing a similar exercise of fidth and submission to the will 
of God, and shall have therein exemplified the virtues of 
unqualified non-resistance and passive obedience It is, 
doubtless, an easy inatter for Christian critics, reposing in the 
frill enjoyment of civil and religious liberty, to speak volubly 
and to talk dogmatically respecting the duty of patience 
under injury and loyalty towards rulers. But do such persons 
call to mind the severe struggles and fierce conflicts, by which 
their for^thers won liberty of conscience and immunity fironi 
persecution t Ifr imder no circumstances of ifr^sterial oppres- 
sion and l^ialized wrong, it be allowable to a sinoere Chmtiait 
to avail hunself of the physical means of redressiog his 
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mevwnoeB, whksh the Almighty has plaoed within his reach— 
Sien where had been the gloiions revolntien of 1688 1 — ^where 
the bill of righta, the act of toleration,^ and the whole strao- 
ture of those oivti and religious^ blessinra, which form the 
palladiom and strei^th of British fireedom and law? In 
short, if the words of the Apostle Paul, “Let every soul be 
subject to the higher powers," are held to mean that there 
ate no limits, no qualifications, no possible and cdlowable 
ezce^cm to the demand upon mankmd of an unreasoning, 
unquestioning, unresistmg obedience, then the whole of his- 
toiy will have to be re-written. The heroes, who lire in a 
nation’s memo^ as liberators of their country and benefiictors 
of thmr race, mrthvnth sink in our estimate, down to the level 
of mere malefactors and criminals. The seven bishops, who 
opposed the arbitrary tyranny of the Popish James, dishonoured 
office, mid sulliw the name of ministers of Christ John 
Hampden and John f^m should find a place in the annals 
crime, rathmr than in the records of a grateful nation’s praisa 
The barons at Kunnymede, who compelled King John to sign the 
Magna Charts of English rights, deserve only the reprobation 
of mankind. The Scottish covenanters, who on the bleak hill- 
side raised the standard of rebellion against the royal violator 
of their conscience, and oppressor of their creed, should live only 
in our memory as beacons of warning agmnst fanatical “ doers 
of evil that good may coma" Lutlier, Calvin, and Knox 
would be remembered, not as the achievers of victory over 

S iiest-criJt, and the restorers of spiritual and intellectual free- 
om to one-half of Christendom, but as the arch-fomenters of 
sedition against the Most High. Then, to ascend fiir higher 
in the soda of illustration, the apostles Christ, who, in spraid- 
mg the Gospel in various countries coutrmy to the mandtd^ of 
pnuces, kings and magistxates, choose to obey God rather t.hai> 
zuan — yea, even our Blessed Lord Himself w|io, foreseeing the 
certain issue o£ the Psalmist's prediction, “ Why do the heathen 
* rage, and the people imagine a vain thing: the kings 
* of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel 
‘ together, against the Lord and against His anointed," yet 
determined and commanded that His Gospel ahoidd be 
preached unto every creature, under ^ even dime, undw 
every form of Government, and in spite of evmy opposing 
error, did in truth present iu their own condui^ worw and 
example, the appearance of ineooncilable ceutrariety and op- 
position to fundamental law of tmqualifi^ obeiueBee and 
Bobjection to the powers that be, The tpth k, that God often 
permits great bleasings to flow to mankind ficom the sootoe of 
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£aixed motives in the primary instraments of civU, social, and’ 
religious improvement. It has not unfrequentiy happened 
also that the immediate actors in the neat moral revolutions ci 
a people, and the most prominent and active co-operators in s 
national deliverance, are not tiie most favourable specimens of 
the good cause which they represent ; for the precise reason, that 
a high order of Christian piety shrinks from public observa- 
tion m times of great excitement, and loves rather the sequrater- 
ed lowly vale than the exposed and lofty mountain- top. It is sel- 
dom found that the more active champions of reform, and the 
more distingu^ed advocates of civil freedom, are seen amongst 
the more distinguished cases of eminent piety and spirituality 
of mind. The exdtement of public life, even when occurring 
in the path of legitimate doty, is calculated to weaken, to pacar 
lyze, and to deaden the spiritual sensibilities, and the emotions 
of inward love to God. Why then should we single out the 
chief actors in a Christian movement in a Pagan land, and 
expect of theio more exalted principles of action than in the 
ordinary average conduct of the common class of Christians at 
home t Why should we demand, as a preliminary condition of 
according our sympathies to Tae-ping-wang and his confreres, 
a more elevated superiority to the considerations of prospective 
rack and torture, tlian that which characterized the public 
example of those whom all Christendom *in all ages have 
agreed to praised And more especially, it may be asked, in 
what consists the reasonahlmiess, the nomess and common 
sense of those who consign to the in&my of mere briguidi^ 
and^ riotous disturbers of the public peace, a body of Native 
Christians, “babes in Christ," who, impetfectiy enlightened in 
the £uth, griming their waj in partial darkness towards full 
maturity of C^stian principle, and only half emerging from 
the associations, habits and modes of thought of their pristine 
hea^enism, are thrown upon evil times of persecution, and in 
their extremity of despair, have been uname to exhibit that 
pattern of penect meekness, resignation and submission, which 
the best instructed Christian!^ in circumstances most &vour!d>le 
to the cultivation of holiness, have felt it exceedingly difficult 
to realize and maintain t We are no advocates of revolution- 
ary principles, and no apologists for disobedience to law. It 
must be always deemed an abnormal condition of Government, 
when peaceably disposed dtizens are unable to lead a quiet 
and godly lifa We must ever distinguish between the laws of 
a ooimtn and the unrighteous decrees of a tyrant Th^ 
was in Giina an edict of religious toleration in ffivour cd 
Christianity, and in spite of its provisions, the Christians were 

. N 
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p««eeated and oppressed. No FrotestaBt raianozuHy ^ 
such been present ainoitf tbeiT body) ooold httve dared 
to counsel the inanygtmt <£ie& to the issue oi ciyil mr. 
With the faller light *«d insight into the Holy SeriptoreSy 
t fhifth a (uUy instructed European Christian enjoys to hanre 
fomented xebdlion, would have been in bom a cruse. With a, 
less distinct perceptuHi of evwgelical troth, to have entmed on 
a course of resistance to constituted authonty, was, in the insur- 
gmit Iredeis themselves, simply an error and a fault The 
prc^ess of truth and liberty bias ever been maintained by a 
series of such collisions with the ruling pow^ and the rebels 
of to-day, if to-morrow crown their efforts with success, become 
henc^ilh known as the patriots and heroes of their aga 
But it is not uncommon to hear from the same class of 
objectors the assertion, that the pseudo-revdations, the pretend- 
ed ascent of the leader to heaven, the communications with the 
Deicy, and the personal descmit of the Almighty Himself, to hold 
intercourse and afford counsel to the insurgent chie^ of which 
we have statements in some of Tae-ping-wang's religious bookSy 
stamp the whole movement with the luand of imposture, and 
justify the universal reprobation through-out Christendom, of 
the rovolutionary cause, as a mere assemblage of Mormonito 
sensualists and fanatic decmvers. But a reply to sm^ an 
extreme view has already been given by anticipation, when 
mention was made of the illness to which the chief was subject, 
subsequent to the period when he first received a Christiaa 
book We may assume that these supposed visions had their 
cagin in a disordered brain, at a time when the imagination 
was active, and the t mllnc i n a tions of a diseased mind were likely 
to produce an abiding impression upon the memory, so tW 
^ real and the imaginary became confused, and ectravagant 
ideas retained their bold upon a newly awak^ed and partially 
converted souL There ate other grievous errors for which no 
such apology can made^ and which the future instructions of 
foreign missioDaries may possibly correct; but which may ' 
create great difilculties nereafter to the spread of the pure 
Gospd m China. There are also fiibricated accounts of God’s 
int^osition on behalf of the chief, by a bodily visit to the 
camp, whidi indicate that some individual among the leaders, 
ai^ as we strongly suspect, the second in command, Yang-sew- 
tsing, the Eretmn king, 1^ been guilty of the endeavour to 
exalt his diie^ at the expense of truth, and has deliberately 
penned a^s^es of foolish stories, in order to overawe the mul- 
titude, and deepen in their minds the bdief that the insnrgmt 
leaders are ander the spedal protection of God. In all 
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probabinty, thoc are two classes ei incQ,OTen among the leaders 
themselves; the one, sincere enthnsia^ deeming themsdres 
speoiallv etdled by God to carry out ihe woric of a grand 
national reformation ; ^ othor, men influenced by miaed 
motives, and leas palpably governed by religions sanctions, wiU- 
ing to employ the arts of invmition and we fitsuds of l^gly 
priestcraft, fmr the purposes of political setf-a^randizement. 
Thwe are other expressions in the religiorra proclamadoos, 
which are calculated to shock us by the flmilianty with whi^ 
they speak of heaven and its tenants, amid the things seen in 
visions, which, however, may recdve an ea^ explanadon from 
the sense likely to be put upon isolated passages of Holy Writ, 
by a Pagan scholar imperfei^y instruct^ in the Gospel. 

The same may be said in extenuation also of the barbarities 

S ractised on the Manehow Tartars, who fell into their hands, 
'hey fell into the error of supposing that they were called by 
God to exterminate the oppressors of their countiy and the 
abettors of idolatry Drawing their examples more from the 
Pentateuch than from the New Testament, they emulated 
Joshua at the head of the armies of Israd, rather than Paul 
the Apostle and prisoner of Jesus Christ Hence the rebel 
chief deemed himself commissioDed from heaven to extermi- 
nate the “ Tartar imps," and to inflict the judicial punishmmits 
dealt to the Canaanites of old, upon the roreign rulers of Chi- 
na. Those who know China, her people, her government, h» 
customs and her rules of wamre, will not be surprised that no 
<marter was given, and that indiscriminate slaughter of the 
Tartmr garrison followed upon the capture of Nanl^g. Wheiw 
all the principles of civilized warfare are violated, and treachw- 
ous revenge, more frequmitly than gmimroos gratitude, is the 
emotion awakened in the mind of those who have been 8|^ed 
from death, there are considerations, for short of gratuitous 
cruelty, which may have influenced the insurgents, in the flush 
of victory, to slay their Tartar enemies in self-defence. Let the 
ease of Samqua, the ex-Taoutae of Shanghae, spared by 
local insuigents on the capture of that city, and ulowed to 
escape by the secret connivance of the insurgent leaders, and 
yet immediately afterwards breaking his parole, joining Gie 
camp of Impenalist besiegers, taking piratical fleets into his 
pay, mid spreading incendiarism, slaughter, violence and plun- 
der, with all the barbarities of Oriental retaliation upini Ifoe 
b^eged, in the vam hope of re^pturii]^ the city and saving 
himself from Imperial di^leasnre and nun, furnish some roa- 
dmen of the terrible altmnative imposed by the cruelties of 
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CSlinese war£u«, and the (areacberous iftgratitade of titeir op 
ponenta, upona tJie leaders of the Tae-ping confederated host 
INit th^ n mother point on which public opinion in Ea> 
rope needs to be ciHrrected, and a denial should be gi^en to 
those groundless chaiges, which the public press of France has 
brought agiunst the Chinese insurgents, of ruthl«is massacres 
of Ionian Calholic Christians. If we may judge of the effect 
whidh these statements of interested ptulies in France have 
produced upon a portion of the English press, too much impor- 
tance cmnot be given to the fact that the French steamer 
Gaesini, which conveyed, in December last, the French pleni> 
potmtiary to Nmking, with a body of !^mish priests not 
mvoorably disposed towards the insurgents, has returned to 
Shanghaa without having obtained any information corro- 
borative of sneh a calumny ; and to the credit of one at 
least the public officials who went on the expedition, 
the admission has been frankly made, that there are little or 
no ^onds for such an accusation. We always believed that, 
upon due enquiry, it would be found that no Roman Catho- 
lics had been punished aa mck. If the Native Romanists act 
as spies, or mdeavour to bring the revolutionary movement 
into discredit by &lse reports, they most be prepared to bear 
the consequenoes of such a departure from neutrality. The 
real truth appears to be, however, that the {Mttriot leaders, intent 
on the work of a great national reformation of religion, and 
unskilled in the art of making a distinction without a differ- 
ence — ^in the first out-bnrst of iconoclastic zeal, mistook the 
images of Mary and the Sunts for idols of the Budhistic sect, 
and perpetrate acts of mutilation and demolition upon the 
carved and ^ded figures inr the interior of Romish chapels. 
And, assureffiy, our friends of the Roman Catholic persuasion 
should moderate their anger, and exercise a little fairness of 
Judgment, ere they strive to forestall and pre-occupy the pub- 
lic mind of France, and throngh France that of Europe and 
America, with prejudices and accusations against a movement, 
which demands rather the friendly sympathy and aid of those 
who wid;^ whh int^est the first symptoms of a great niMion 
awaking from the moral and intellectaal slumbers of more t^n 
twenty centuries. There are others who, more than Tae-ping- 
wang, desfflve blame, if in each religioas.8ystem alike, the num- 
ing of incense, the prostration before images, the tii^ling of 
bdls, the rosaries of beads^ the prominent representation of a 
woman wiUi a nude child in her arms, md the whole detailed 
paraphent^ltit of temple shews and prooessioDS, did, forsooth, to 
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uninitiated minds, furnish strung suspieions of mutual resem- 
blance, and led a body of Native Christians, newly convarted 
from Pa^nism, and recently aroused to a sense of the fidsehood 
of the idolatry and superstition from which they had emerged, 
to confound Komish and Budhistic rites. 

There are important questions which we have to consider 
respecting the character of the religion of the insurgents, e. g , 
Are its doctrines essentially those of the Christian religion? 
Do the elements of truth preponderate over those of error ? 
Are the defects, which may be observable amon^ them, such as 
constitute a reasonable ground for condemning the whole 
movement as one of unmingled evil and the work of Satanic 
power? Or, on the other hand, are they the natural short- 
comings of a body of imperfectly enlightened men, placed in a 
situation of novel difficulty, labouring under almost unexampled 
disadvantages in their pursuit of truth, without spiritual instruc- 
tors and guides, with only a few copies of the Holy Scriptures, 
and those apparently' in small, detached, and fragmentary por- 
tions, with no forms of prayer or manuals of devotion, having 
their time distracted amid the arduous toil of a campaign 
and the work of religious proselytism, with no definite views or 
olear knowledge respecting the Sacraments, the Christian mi- 
nistry, or the constitution of a church — engaged in a strug- 
gle of life and death — ^and yet, amid all these hindrances and 
drawbacks, evincing a hopefd, praiseworthy, and promising 
vigour of mind and independence of action, in the great under- 
ta^ng of a moral revolution of their country ? 

We do not hesitate to assert that ours is the latter and 
the more &vourable view. Fully sensible of the possible diffi- 
culties which missionaries may hereafter experience in their 
dealings with a body of Native Christians who have been called 
by the course of circumstance to strike out a peculiar path 
for themselves — we nevertheless incline to the hope that more 
unrestricted intercourse with European Christians will here- 
after correct their misconceptions on a few points of doctrine 
mid practice. Even the perceptible errors of the Tae-ping 
relimous manifestoes are to be viewed with indulgence, and 
ought not to be deemed a positive and deliberate abnegation 
of Christian truth, but rather as the enunciation of unintention- 
ally defective and imperfect views. The absence of any protest 
against the national polygamy of China is not to be wondered 
at in those who read of the practice in this particular, of fedthfal 
Abraham, the firiend of God. Their material ofierings presented to 
each person of the Trinity may be nothing more than a wdil- 
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int^tiooed, though erroneous, transferee of (^eir fonner Pagan 
modes of bonooring fi^egods to the senriceitf the one tone Ood ; 
or may have been in the infancy of their reH^oua kno^dedge, 
boiTOVed from the institution of show-bread in (he Jewish taber- 
nacle. The isolated ^hich appears to involve a denial 

of the Trinity, is one in which the rivtu-emperor renounces the 
proud titles of former Chinese Monarchs, because their usi^e 
would be an encroachment nmn the peculiar tm'ms of honour 
applicable only to the great wd (Shang-te), coupled with tiie 
assertion that even Jesus the Saviour of the world' is called 
only lord (Choo) and not Ood (Te.)* But this is a very different 
assertion from tW of the Socinian, who denies the Atonemmit 
of our Lord. If copies of the New Testament had been extmi- 
sively circulated among them, the confession of Thomas .would 
doubtless have been that of the religious leaders among the 
insurgents—;" My lord, and my Go0 !” It will be seen that weirs 
is rather an imperfect and partial insight into evangelical truth, 
than a positive and dogmatic asseveration of anti-Christiaii 

• It has been cnstomarj' in native compositions, whenever the Chinese names 
or titles of the Bmperor occur, to commence a new column as a mark of honour, 
and to place the Imperial name higher in the page by the space of two Chinese 
words. The name of the Supreme Jieing is similarly honoured, but has the dis- 
tinction of being raised three spaces in the page An interesting modification of 
this usage is perceptible in the Impenal proclamations and manifestoes of Tae*pmg- 
wang The name of the Almighty God the Father is elevated three spaces,— 
that of Jesus Christ is raised two spaces,— and the Imperial name and titles of 
Tae-ping-wang himself are lowered one d^ee from the customary position, and 
revive the elevation of only one space As minds are differeptly biassed, thu 
fact will be diderentiy judged. To us, however, it appears an indication that the 
insuigent leaders, although viewing Jesus Christ as inferior to the Father as 
touching his humanity, recognize his superiority to the most exalted of earthly 
potentates as touching His divinity. 

While the Imperial titles are raised by only one space, it is interesting to observe 
that in their list of authorized books (published as a Preface to each volume) 
with the Imprimatur of Tae-ping-wang— the words “Old ” and “ New Testament” 
each receive an ekvatum of three epacee m the enumeration, — whereas Tae-ping- 
wang's name, even when forming a ^rtion of the title of books of their own onginal 
composition, is only raised by oice space. This seems to be a plain recognition of 
the paramount divine anthonty of the Holy Scriptures as God*e book above books 
of human anthorship, and suggests the hope that where so vital and vivifyipg aa 
element of essential troth is present— errors will be rectified and defects expnigated, 
by the general mieulation and pernsal of the word of God, as best and sanest 
corrective of imperfect views on the more mysterious doctnnes of the Gospel. 
The poruons of Holy Scriptures, which they have already pnbhsh^, exceed m 
quantity of eontentt all the other books, which are of their own oomposmon, 
added together. In the books recently brought firom Nanking, there is an im- 
pression in red ink from a large moveable die or stamp with the two characters, 
Cflx Ch 0H, “THE IMPELHAL WILL PERMITS '’—surrounded by the nsnal 
Imperial symbols. This Imprimatur is stamped npon the first page of the text 
every book. WithwBch a fact as tbit before us, eveiy anprcjudiced mind wfil 
ceire that there h a new era of hope for foe Cbmeee Emigre, 
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error. The o^ost unexceptionable statements of religious taiith 
abound in their books ; and there are some passages even of Se- 
quent sublimity in these efhisions of the insui^ent chie^ Com 
mencing with the earliest periods of Chinese history, they dwdl 
with patriotic earnestness on the fact that China hersw once 
possessed a more ooirect knowled^ and a purer worship of 
the one Supreme Being, They speak of the worship of the one 
God (Shai^-te) by the great ancestors of the Chinese mce, and 
dwell on the effects of subsequent deterioration, by which they 
fell into the wicked custom of worshipping depraved spirits 
^shin). They speak of the farther lapse from demonolatry into 
idolatry, and expose the folly of worshipping creatures of wood 
and stone, rather than the great God (Shang-te), the Creator and 
Preserver of the world. In their various original forms of daily 
prayer, they acknowledge the fall of man, the depravity of the 
human heart, the universal liability of mankind to condemna- 
tion, the divine method of recovery through the atoning death of 
Jesus, and the need of the enlighteningand sanctifying influences 
of the Holy Spirit They speak of diabolical agencies as a grave 
reality, against which they are to be constantly watchful unto 
prayer*; and they give a prominent importance to the work of 
the Holy Spirit on the heart, as the great Almighty Agent in 
man’s renovation. They acknowledge with high-minded can- 
dour, that Christianity, so far from being viewed with prejudice 
as the religion of foreigners, ought ratner to be regarded with 
approval as a return towards the primitive simplicity of 
Chinese patriarchal worship, and a disencumbering of the na- 
tional religion of tliose later corruptions, which demonolatiy 
and idolatry had introduced. 

“Some also say erroneously, that to worship the great God 

* (Shang-te) is to imitate foreigners ; not remembering that 

* China has her histories, which are open to investigation^ 

* From the time of Pwan-koo (the first man of whom the 
Chinese speak) “ down to the period of the three dynasties, 

* both princes and people honoured and worshipped the great 

* Gtod (Shang-te.) 

The fact is, that, gccording to the histories of both the 
‘ Chinese and foreign nations, the important duty of worship- 

* ping the great God, in the early ages of the world, several 

* thousand years ago, was practisea alike both by Chinese and 
‘ foreigners. But the various foreign nations in the West have 

* practised thk duty up to the present time, while the Chinese 
' only practised it up to the Tsin and Han dynasties ; since 

* which time they have erroneously followed the devil’s ways, 

* and allowed tiiemselves to be deceived by the king of Hades;. 
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* Nov\r, however, the gmt God, out of compassion to the cbil- 

* dren of men, has displayed His great rawer, and delivered 

* men from the machinations of the evu one, causing them 
^ to retrace their steps, and again to practise the great duty 

* which was performed of old" 

Eqiudly clear and decided is their recognition of the fall of 
the Chinese nation into the depths of ignorance and sin against 
God, and the need of a rev^tion of the divine method of 
man’s recovery, 

“ Who has ever lived in the world without offending against 
^ the commands of Heaven ? Bat until this time no one has 
'' known how to obtain deliverance from sin. Now, however, 
' the great God has made a gracious communication to man, 

* and from henceforth whosoever repents of his sins in the 

* presence of the great God (Shang-te) and avoids worshipping 
‘ depraved spirits (shin), practising perverse thin^, or trans*- 

* grossing the divine commands, may ascend to heaven, and 

* enjoy happiness for thousands and myriads of years in plea- 
‘ sore and delight, with dignity and honour, world without 
^ end/’ 

Again, however indistinctly the Divinity and Atonenfent of 
our Lord are sometimes alluded to in their writings, there are 
other passsges in which that fundamental doctrine of the Gos^l 
is declared in its fall proportions and prominence In the 
Ode for Youth, the probable Text-Book hereafter of the 
children of every Chinese official throughout the eighteen pro- 
vinces, in the event of China being ruled by a professedly 
Christian Emperor — them occur the following hues m metrical 
verse on 


BBVEBSNCB TO JBSVS. 

“ Jesus His first bom Sou, 

Was in former times sent hj God, 

He willingly gave his life to redeem us firom sin. 

Of a txu£ Ks merits are pre-eminent 

His Cross was hard to bear, % 

The sorrowing clouds obscured the sun ; 

The adorable Son, the honoured of heaven, 

Died for you, children of men. « 

After His resurrection He ascended to heaven, 

Bei^endent in glory, He wields auihoirity supreme. 

In Hhn we know tw we may trust, 

To secure salvation and ascend to heaven.” 

The tqrm “ Celesti&l Eldw Brother" is often applied bjT- Ae 
insui^ufe leader to Jesiu; bat those who are nuniliar with 
Chinese idaas and modes of »pteBUon, will know that there 
is nothing detogatory in tfaift pmtise. term “ children of 
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God” is also in the Holy Scriptures appUed to all true brev- 
ets, who are “ heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ” 

*' For which cause he is not ashamed to call them brethren.” 
The only extravagance of idea in the mind of the chie^ is the 
occasional symptom of his deeming himself to be a “ son of 
God " in a peculiar sense, as commissioned and sent by Gk>d 
to accomplish tiie work of a National Reformation. In one of 
the pubhcations there is also a revolting fiuniliarity in his de- 
scription of heavenly scenes, and his reference to the " wife” of 
Jesus. But there are not a few passages in ^e New Testamenl^ 
in which our Lord calls himself the “ brid^oom,” and his 
church the “ bride.” By a well-instructed_ mind these figura- . 
tive expressions are in no danger of being misunderstood. 
But such a passage as the following, memorized by a newly 
converted Fagan, or read from the New Test^ent, might easily 
be wrested from its allegorical representation of the relation 
between Christ and his church, and be redded as a literal 
pietpe of heaven and its in^bitants . — “Let us be glad and 
' rejoice and give honour to him ; for the marriage of the Lamb 
' is come ; and his wife hath made herself rea^. And to her 
‘ was granted that she should be arrayed in mie linen, clean 
‘ and white.” 

But such defects as these are but the exceptional blemiriies, 
and are not irremediable under the more favourable drcum- 
stances hereafter of a foreign missionary influence Amid 
all the error, enthusiasm and defect of these relimons mani- 
festoes, they give forth to the reading population of China sudi 
sentiments of moral and religious truth as never before sound- 
ed in the ears of this people With one blow they demolish 
the superstitious distinction between lucky and unlucky days, 
and pronounce a blessing upon every season as alike fortuD&t^ 
whicn has been consecrated by prayer to their Father in heaven. 
Bach person of the Trinity is acknowledged in his appropriate 
office, as bearing a part in the work of a soul’s salvation. The 
Sabbath is sanctified as the holy-day of the Lord. Thanksgivings 
are offered up at each meal to God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost Time would fail us, and the limits 
of this Article forbid us to enter into the detailed proofs 
which might be derived from lengthened quotationa The 
following extract will suffice to show that the great scheme 
of redemption has been set forth in thdr books ; and 
ftnfc of meriting such criticisms as those observ- 

able in some of J^e public prints, dealing to them the 
depreciatory epithets of Mahomedan, Mormomte or Unitarian, 
they otu: sympethies as propagatii^ the great and 

s 
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tmtiis of a JEVotestant and Trioitadan Christianily. 



studies^ has had full opportunities of appreciatiiig all that 
deserres appreciation in the ancient classic^ literature of China 
He speaks of the following hymn in these strains - 
“ These lines constitute the redeeming feature of the whole 

* book ; they deserve to be written in letters of gold, and we 
^ oould desire nothing better for the Chinese, than that they 

* were engraven on every heart This one hymn is worth the four 
‘ books and the fire da^cs cf the Chinese all put together.” 

* The ** book of religious precepts of the Tae-ping dynasty” 
contains, in the form of a hymn, this plain avowal of the Atone- 
ment of Christ and the way of salvation 

^ How diSerent are the true doctrines from the doctrines of the world I 
They save the souls of men, and lead to the enjoyment of endless bliss • 
The wise receive them with exultation, as the source of then* happiness . 
The foolish, when awakened, understand thereby the way to heaven. 

Our heaven^ Father, of His great mercy and unbounded goodness, 

Spared not His first-bom son, but sent Him down mto the world, 

To give His liife for the redemption of all our transgressions, 

The knowledge o£ which, coupled with repentance, saves the souls of men.*’ 

Bat after such an insight into the theoretical knowledge of 
Christianity among the insoigents, we may notice brieiy some 
of the more prominent facts of its practical influence. And 
here it be asserted, without fsarof successful ooutradiction, 
that ev^ new glimpse into the camp at Nanking has revealed 
sdditiomu proofe of the moral and religious nature of this 
movement. The recent visit of the Cassini has only con- 
flrmed the impressions produced by that of the Mermea 
Incidental eoiroboration also is at hand. The letter of Dr. 
M^urst^ in the China Herald of November 26 th last, 
respecting ft deserter ih>m Tae-ping-wang’s army, to whom 
allusion has already been mad^ has obtuned an extensive cir- 
culation. We have ourselves, on more than one occasion, held 
intercourse with this native eye-witness of the scenes in the « 
intmor of the insui^nt camp. Our testimony flilly corrobo- 
rates the report of Dr. Medhurst, when he writes of the air 
of candour and marks of sincerity whidx characterized the 
commtmications of a Chinese, who (b^ ^ own confession) was 
tM weak to bear the Puritanical restrictions and moral prohibi* 
tions of Tae^ing-wang's camp. Acootdmg to his statements, 
the books of Budha and of Taou were indiscriminately des- 
troyed i while even the (kmfncian daseics, ^nd works of ancient 
histtxy, anpear to be sulyect to Tae^ping-war^s censorship, and 
to bepubhalmd only in an aUmd, «• a ^ we may iMresu]Qe)aB 
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ftdftpted and diristianized vcasion As for prieste^ tiley 
< dared not show their fiuses, and together witii gamblers, opimn- 
‘ smokers and whore-mongers, were scattered to the four winds. 

* There was no use in taJmng about sUch, as were utterly 

* exterminated.” 

Unable to follow the detmls of this published letter, we have 
only space to quote Dr. Medhurst's concluding reflections : — 

“ What an extraordinary view does the above present of the 
‘ insurgent lumy I What a moraZ revolution! To mduce 100,000 

* Chinamen, for months and years together, to give up tobacco, 

‘ opium, lust and covetousness ; to deny themselves in lawful 

' gratifications, and, what is dearer to a Chinaman's heart ihan > 

* life itadtf, to consent to live without dollars, and all share 
‘ and share alike, braving death in its wor&t form, and persever- 
‘ ing therein without flinching I There may be defective teach- 
' ing among them, there may be errors of a greater or less 
‘ magnitnde-^but if what is above detailed be true — or the 

* half of it — ^it is confessedly a moral revolution — it is the 
‘ wonder of the age.” 

The same missionary, three weeks later, on the 1 7th of Decem- 
ber last, in a second letter to the same journal, gives an addi- 
tiond proof of the morality and religion of the insurgents, as 
furnished by an emissary from Tae-^pii^-wan^s camp, who 
appears to nave recently arrived at Shanghae from Nanking. 

It must be borne in mind that the local insurrections whim 
terminated in the capture of Shanghae and Amoy, (the latter 
city has been since abandoned to the Imperialists,) had no direct 
connexion with the central rebellion of Tae-ping-wang at 
Nanking— being brought about by members of the 'mad 
and other secret societies, which being confederated together 
for pqhtical and predator objects, had no common IxHid 
of union or sympathy with the religious host of Tae-ping- 
wang. Although there have been recent symptoms of mutual 
eorrespondence, it was patent at an earher period to every 
observer that the two bodies were distinct, and had no commu- 
nity of interest, except that of joint enmity to the Manchow 
dynasty. Dr. Medhurst was preaching in a chapel inside the 
walls of the city of Shanghae, since its captore by the Triad 
members. During his address, he was interrupted Iw a 
Kwang-se man, who harangued the by-standos on the truth' of 
the missionary’s doctrines, and their exact identity with those 
of Tae-pii^'Wang. 

*'I was descanting” (writes the reverend gentleman) “on the 
‘ folly of idolaitry, and urging the necessity of worshipping the 

* one true God, on the ground that He ali^e could protect Hie 
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* ^rvaats; white idols wore things nought destined soon to 

* perish oat the land ; when saddeidy a man stood np in the 
‘ midst the congregation, and exclaimet^ ‘ That is true, that is 

* true, the idols most perish, and shall perish. I am a ELwang-se 
' man, a follower tjl Tae-ping-wang ; we all of us worship one 

* God (Shang-te), and behere in Jesus, while we do our utmost 

* to pub down idolat^ ; everywhere demolishing the temples, 

* and destroying the idols, and exhorting the people to forsake 

* these superstitions. When we commenced, two years ago, 

* we were only 3,000 in numbw, and we have marched from one 

* end of the Empire to the other, putting to flight whole armies 

* of the Mandann troops that were sent against us. If it had 

* not been that God Was on our side, we could not have thus 
‘ prevailed against such overwhelming numbers : but now our 

* troops have arrived at Teen-tsin,’ (the out-port of Peking 
and distant only seventy miles therefrom,) ‘and we expect 
' soon to be victorious over the whole Empire. He then pro- 
‘ ceeded to exhort the people, in a most hvely and earnest 
' strain, to abandon idolatry, which was only the worship of 
' devils, and the perseverance in which would involve them in 
‘ the misery of hell ; while by giving it up, and believing in 
' Jesus, they would obtain the salvation of their souls. As for 
‘ us, he said, we feel quite happy in the profession of our religion, 

‘ and look on the ^y of our death as the happiest period 
‘ of our existence. When any of our number aie, we never 

weep, but congratulate each other on the joyful occasion, be- 

* cause a brother is gone to glory, to enjoy all the magnificence 
‘ and splendour of the heavenly world Wliile continuing 
‘ here, we make it our business to keep the commandments, to 
‘ worship God, and to exhort each other to do good ; for which 

* end we have frequent meetings for preaching and prayer.’ ” 

“ I could not help being struck” (continnes Dr. Medhurst) 

“ with the appearance of the man, as he went on in this ear- 
‘ nest strain ; Wd and fearless as he stood, openly denouncing « 
‘ the vices of the people ; his countenance beaming with in- 

* telligmice ; his upright and manly form, the very picture of 
‘ health ; while his voice thrilled through the crowd They 
‘ seemed petrified with amazement their natural conscience 
‘ assured mem that his testimony was true ; while the convic- 

* tion seemed to be strong amongst them, that the two great 

* oljecte^ his denunciatmn, opium and idolatry, were ^th 
‘ bad tbmgs, and must be ^vm up." 

We may ^ this point inddentaUy notice two or three ques- 
tions fonneriy debated, but recently decided, by the personal 
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testimony of native eye-witnesses of credible authorily. The 
Chinese revolution is not a Triad Society Movement. Hiat 
li^e numbers of the members these secret confederations 
Joined in the insurrection during its earlier stages, is not 
improbable. It is now however cer^n, that Tae-ping-wang, 
chiefly on the ground of religious dissimilarity, rejected a consi- 
derable number of fighting men belongingto the iriad Society, 
who wished to join him a year or two ago. In the montn 
of May last he inflicted a final blow upon their hopes, when it 
is said that 300 Triad members at Nanking were put to death, 
either for their treasonable disaffection, or a tumultuous rising 
against his rula It appears that a profession of Christianity is 
made a compulsory condition of adhesion to his cause. The 
superscription of the Chinese character shun, ‘‘ obedient,'" over 
the door of a house, is held a sufficient token of the submission 
of its inmates. But ** brotherhood'" and fraternization are CQn- 
nected with a profession of the same religious belief, the 
memorizing of the same forms of prayer, and the observance 
of the same daily rules. It will of course be apparent to every 
one that collateral disadvantages may result from this unbend- 
ing law of forced religious conformity — in the insincerity of 
some, and the fanaticism of others, amid so heterogeneous a 
multitude. Their spiritual organization also appears to be more 
strict than was formerly supposed. As early as 1852, not only 
were there six kings (wang) with Tae-ping-wang as their head, 
sustaining the rasponsibility of the mihtary control, the civil 
direction and the religious arrangements of the host ; but there 
were also — (and a similar extemporized ecclesiastical constitution, 
doubtless, alsonow prevails) — twelve kwoh-sze, "national teachers,"" 
called also tsdh-sze, priests'" sacrificial priests), whose 

distinctive office it was to administer baptism. Subordinate to 
them were twenty-four chang-Uiou, “ presbyters,"" or " elders"" for 
each division of the camp, being above 200 " elders"’ in all for 
the whole army. It was the distinctive work of the " elders"" to 
afford daily instruction, and to report fit subjects for baptism to 
the superior "national teachers'" or "pnests."" These last 
named officers adminisfer baptism, which is performed by dip- 

E ing the face in a vessel of water, or by pouring water on the 
ead, an invocation of the Trinity accompanying the rite. It 
appears also that the accoimts of cruelties to idmatrous priests 
have been greatly exaggerated, and that the insurgent leaders 
have, in the more recent stages of the Bebellion, tested less to 
physical arguments than to moral suasion. We observe an 
admUoual evidence of this fact in the increased activity of Tae- 
ping-wang"s Christian press at Nanking, The Cfasaaini brought 
down two additional original Tracts ; and what is more 



to tew, eoiiveyed the pieea^ intc^hgence thi^ the 
'Whole (« the Hwy Sraptares are possibly in the cottne of pnb- 
Ucation. there be any truth (Mr not in the mmoor 

that four hundred Chmese pnntoe are kwt <M>nstantIy at 
work in publishing the ruinous books Tae-piag-wang — 
it is evident that considerable activity now mevails in uiis 
department In the month of May last the_ Hermes brought 
away only one portion of the Holy Scriptures, the first 
twenty-dght chapters of (lenesis, according to Dr. GutdafTs 
version. Ihe imprimatur of Tae-ping-wang as Emperor, with 
the superscription “Yolume the first," led inany persons to 
infer tnat it was probably but the beginning of a series of 
reprints of the Word of God. These hopes have been proved 
w^ grounded ; and the Cassini has brought to Shanghae — 

(a strange height for a French ship of war, with Bomish priests 
on board) — acMtional volumes of the Holy Scriptures, consisting 
of the remainder of Genesis, the book of Exodus, according 
to Gatriafirs version : — and (what is particularly a subject of 
congratulation for Protestant missionaries) a portion of the 
Hew Testament, consisting of St Matthew’s Gospel, printed 
almost verbaiim from the version of GutzlafiC Whatever may 
be written by prejudiced Papists, and by men of the world 
unfriendly to Missions, or incredulous of Protestant missionaiy 
results (for, mth a few exceptions, the disbelievers in the reh- 
gious character of the movement ^ve occarional expression 
to sentiments incconpatible with the supposition of their 
belonging to any othw class) — we avow our candid behef 
and conscientious conviction, that, while there is not a little 
in this movement, on which we would suspend awhile our 
judgment, and which we regard as elements of future danger 
and possible difficulty in spreading the pure Gospel in China — 
the hopeful features of the case, and the real claims upon our 
favourable sympathies and good wishes, should greatly out-weigh 
the opporite in our estimate of its character. The finger of Divine 
Providence appears to us signally conspicuous in this revolu* » 
tion. The moral, social, and political condition of China was 
almost hopelessly wretched and debased. Its whole system of 
Government, of society and religion, was to be broken tro, re* 
modelled, re-constructed andr^ewed. , In looking about mr an 
agency available for such an end, the mind was depressed and 
perplexed. The GoVemm^t was corrupt, thus scholars w«re 
feeble and inert, the gentry wffl» sarvile and timid, the lower 
rigggflg were magrossed in tne sfruggle for subsist^ce, the wh^e 
nation seemed round luuid and foot, with their moral enetgiw 
paralyzed, thrir intellectual feculties stainted, and their civil 
UbetUes (snuhed beneath the iron gripe of power and the 
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^badng inflaence of sexisualily. Political subjection to an ^ete 
despc^sio, and addiction to opium, had enervated the nationai 
mind, and rendered Ae Chined helpless as a race. 

From themselves no refonn^ appeared likdy to arise. Thrir 
canonized virtue of filial piety was prarverted and abused as 
the grand support of despotism. The Confhcian system cS 
political ethics had, after tw«ity-four centuries of experim^t, 
been proved to be inefiEective. Christiauity su^ested itself to 
every thinking mind as the sole panacea for uie moral, social, 
and civil disorders of China. But a spread of the Gospel, during 
the present generation, even beyond the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of missionaries, promised but a remote and a partial 
remedy. Besides, it was apparent to the observers of history, 
that it is only ^adually, and at first almost insensibly, that the 
influence of Christianity elevates the tone of society, and 
changes the institutions of a people. The first converts to 
Christianity in a land do not ordinarily seek publicity or 
court the observation of the masses Christian piety loves 
rather the quiet retirement of the “upper chamber" than the 
noise and busy throng of the forum. But it is in this state of 
perplexity and despondency that we turn to survey the present 
movemenl^ its chief actors and its accomplished results ; and 
beholding we admire, and admiring we thank God for, what 
our eyes are privileged to see. China, a httle while ago, 
apparently firmly rooted in her antiquity, her exclusiveness 
and her immobility, was beyond the hope of change or of pro- 
gress. But a new influence has affected her masses, and the 
vibrations of a new moral shock are propagated. A body of 
imperfectly enlightened men — under a leader following the 
impulses of a supposed mandate from Heaven, with sufficient 
perception of evangelical truth to give the sanction of the 
Gospel to his mission, and yet with such views of Christian doc- 
trine and practice as permitted him to do those deeds of hardi- 
hood, of retribution and of violence, which a more matured 
insight into the spirit of Christianity would have checked and 
caused him to recoil from — ^was needed for a vigorous blow, 
which should result in the expulsion of Manchow rule and the 
subversion of Budhistlc idolatry. 

Such a body of men, under such a le^er, we now behold 
in tiie insolvent army of Christian patriots under Tae-ping- 
wang at Naiming. Many delays may interpose to procrastinate 
the day of final settlement between tne two parties in the sting- 
gla llie Chinese are averse to change, and wedded to ^ 
associationa The Manchows may retire to Tartaiy; and (as 
report states) already instructions have been forward^ to tiie 
governors of the maritime provinces to send the revmtie no 
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kmgcr to Peking, but to the Manchowian province of £%i^- 
king, on tbe Yellow Sea, whose capital is Mou|^en.' Ibe northern 
detachment of the patriot army is now in me vicinity of Pe- 
king. ^ Delay until the spring, or even defeat, or even eztmr- 
mination of that northern army before the Mongol troops,* who 
hare hastened to the northern frontier to avert the aown&ll 
of the Manchows, will only damage the prestige of the patriot ' 
cause, but cannot turn the tide jof progressiye victory, which 
has set in from the south, and will^ ere long, bring the victorious 
bands of Tae-ping-wang himself to the northern capital The 
political problem seems already solved; and the dynasty of 
the Mancnow Tartars seems hopelessly falling, or fallen to rise 
no more. The immediate alternative seems to lie between the 
new dynasty of Tae-ping and the prevalence of anarchy. For 
the sake of this vast nation, for the sake of suftering humanity, 
and for the sake of the interests of pure Christianity, we desire 
to see a speedy consummation of the struggle, and a prompt 
termination of the intervening misery of transition of Empire. 
The future is not without hope ; and a more glorious day may 
even shortly dawn upon this land, with all the suddenness, as 
well as the violence of Oriental Bevolutions, and the vicissi- 
tudes of semi-barbarous dynasties. Our hopes (under the con- 
trolling Providence of God) centre in Tae-ping-wang and his 
host of imperfectlv enlightened warriors at Nanking The 
Empire once gained — ^missionary instructors h^eafter welcomed 
— ^foreign intercourse enlarged — the arts and sciences of Western 
nations introduced — and public, official, and authoritative atten- 
tion to the claims of the Chastian rehgion secured — ^it will 
probably then follow that the emissaries of the pure Gospel of 
Christ may be able to correct, improve, and purify that won- 
derffil combination of essential truth with partial error, which 
has convulsed one-third portion of mankind, and attracted the 
universal gaze of Christendom. 

The events which we have been considering will, doubtless, 

* During her recent tnp to N&nking, the Cassmt observed an immense bodj 
of war-jnnks and soldiers on board, belonging to the insurgent party Nanking, 
lining the river near Chmkeang, and apparently destined to proceed np the Grand 
Canm, Ti& Kwachow and Yanchow, in the direction of Peking. On this suppOii- 
tion, it appears to be the tacdcs of the insurgent leaders to strengthen their posi- 
tion. in the neighbourhood of Teffli-tsin, until the spring. wiUi a view to a combined 
m^Yvement upon Peking, after the termination of the seventy of a northern winter. 
The remarkable progress of the delated army through the provinces of Hoonam 
Shanse and Pichili* since the ci^nre of Nanking, and Uie large reinforcements wnt 
to them in theur wmter quarters by the more direct route the Grand Canal, show 
a more ccnnprebensive scheme of pohey and tact in ^ military movemente than 
that usually witnessed among the Chinese. A ruling mind of no ordinary pow- 
ers IS evidently at ihe supreme directum of movements. The early part of the 
ensuing summer will, doubtless, witness important occurrences m the Ticuity of 
the capital. 
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fijtettBsa B powerful and pennanent influence upon China and 
her relaticHia with ford^ powers. New tareaties will haTe to 
be formed ; vast international interests will have to be -a^urt- 
ed ; and the representadves of Western countries need to 
exercise a comprehensive lai^eness of views, and a modmide 
forbearance in dealing with diose who may soon become the 
de facto rulers of China A dignified firmness must be evinced 
In enforcing the right of open and unrestricted intercourse 
between all the members of tW great fiunily of mankind, whom 
die Almighty has rendered mutually dependent upon each 
other, in die artificial wants, which civilization creates, of the 
products of every soil and clime. We must not expect to see 
at once eveiy vestige of Chinese idiosyncrasy removed, or their 
affected national simremacy instantaneously abandoned. The 
prime minister of Tae-ping-wang gave a somewhat cool recep> 
tion to the French plenipotendaiy recendy at Nanking. For 
ourselves, we feel neither surprise nor r^pret that a foreign 
power, wMch has no commerce to protect in Aese Eastern seas 
— whose inaction in the interests of trade forms a strong tempta- 
tion to dangerous intermeddling in the politics of Eomish 
missions — ^and whose ships of war, as a roving squadron of 
missionary police, over the waters of the Pacific, nave ever been 
too ready to abet the disputed claims, and to redress the ima- 
ginary grievances of the Jesmts throughout the East-— should 
experience, on the first occasion of a diplomatic interview, the 
consequences of that distrust which the attitude of French 
officials in the matter of Bomish feuds in Chusan has been 


ralculated to^ provoke. The public notification, which was 
issued on Christmas-day last, to prepare the foreign community 
at Shangl^ for a French bombardment of the Chinese dty, 
in retaliation of injuries inflicted by the local rebels on a native 
Bomish catechist, who had incurred the suspicion of being a 
spy, is t<w fresh in our recollection to render a more detailed 
^ecification necessary. The Governments of Britain and the 
United States, as the joint representatives of Anglo-Saxon 
religion, liberty, and laws, as the pioneers of commerce of 


reiig^on, unerty, and laws, as toe pioneers or commerce ot 
civiuimtioa and of free institutions throughout ^e world, as 
inheriting^ a common literature, and spet^ng a common lan- 
guage, which is destined to become the mother-tongue of infont 
States and Empires yet unborn ; and, above all, as the favoured 
depositaries of a pure form of Christianity, and the common 
blessings of the Beformed foith, ought at this crisis to pre- 
sent a firm and united front, and to acquiesce in no acts 
of aggresdve policy on the part of others, which may un- 
duly duress China, imd uiyustly compromise her domestio 
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itdmisistnituHi wherforeiga relations. Thejr need to be do^!} 
vratobful Mganst tbe Romanist and Bomani^n^ party in C3iin% 
whether oOWdb Papists, of American liberalise or of English 
Latitadinaxuins, in tnm efforts for the agg^dmement of the 
Papacy. Any claims, privil^es, immunities, fficemptions or 
conditions, which may be stipulated for, beyond the reasonable 
limits of rel^oos toleration, must be met, resisted, and coan* 
teracted by a manly independence of action on the part of 
the two great Protestant powers. The veriest semblance of a 
^nch Protectorate of the Native Roman Catholics in China, 
must be opposed and frustrated, as the spe precursor of 
European fends, and as an insertion of the thin end of a wedge 
which will sooner or later rend China with internal dissensions, 
ind renew and re-produce in a different form,on her soil, the spec* 
tacle which is now witnessed in Turkey, of the claims of Bus- 
nan intervoition in the domestic policy of the Porte on behalf of 
.hp Qreek Christians. The diplomatists of the West must be 
vatched in this emeigency ; and public opinion must atten- 
ively, jealously, imd perseveringly, track the course of European 
statesmen in the grave transactions on which they have now 
o enter, and in dealing with those momentous interests which 
hey are c^ed to superintend and foster. 

The probable effects of this great movement upon the moral, 
iocial, ^litical and religious condition of China, mim a passing 
notice. There must be no impatience, no haste, no unreason- 
ibleness, in the expectations which we are led to lorm. China 
!S now the scene of civil war, and is convulsed by a struggle 
or Empire And yet how little of its disturbing influence is 
elt beyond the immediate circle of the chief actors I The 
dUes on the sea-board suffer its disorganizing effects, and the 
ocalities in the vicinity of the contending rorces are thrown 
nto tumult and confuaon. The trade of the northern ports 
s partially suspended, throv^h the insecurity of transit of 
roods into and nmu the interior. And yet, while foreign im- 
wrts into China meet with few purchasers, and there is a general 
toarding (ff the precious met^, tbe export of tea and silk 
tas exceeded the average of fenmer years. The vast propor* 
ion of the native population m-e too busily engaged in the 
truggle tor daily subsistence, to 'be much i^tated by the 
emote considerations of a idumge of dynasty. But the Man- 
how Government are unable to toll ba^ upon tbe loyalty of 
he masses 1** is probable thidi, on the capture of Peking, 
nd the dekroetion oi Tartar prestige, the whole countiy wul 
[uietly and speedily submit to the new regime. And there 
a a much bettiw prospect of good Oovemment under the role 
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M Tt/6-fvaj^-yfa.rt^, Hu patriot loaders wiU oMorallybe more 
open to foreigfi influence ; — ^&e principles of dTil «ad re%ions 
■^berty are more easily grafted on a Christian stock-; (lie 6m 
•intercourse with European and^ American missionaries is here- 
after more likely to diffuse Christian ideas and views respecting 
. jthe true relations between the rulers and the ruled ; — and an 
open free Bible, printed and published by a Christian Empenn; 
distributed throughout the Empire by his august authority, and 
acknowledged not only as the Divme Text-book of reugious 
truth, but as the foundation of wise, humane, and beneficent 
■(^vemment, must, ere long, in the natural course of things, 
and above all, under the promised blessing of God upon &e 
perusal of own word, achieve great moral results for China, 
and irradiate every dwelling, Irom the^ cottage to the throne, 
with the sentiment : “ Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace, good will towards men.” 

A few months, or perhaps even a few years, of partial dis- 
order over, and after the gradual consolidation of a new dynas- 
ty, or even the partition of the Empire amonjg the leaders as 
independent sovereigns, or as subordinate princes under the 
feudal lordship of Tae-ping-wang as Emperor — what a bound- 
less vision of impending results is opened to the contemplative 
mind, in the prospect of a million of New Testaments judici- 
ously circulated in China, at the expence of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and as a peace-offering from Britain to 
China, after the wrong of the contraband traffic in opium ! 

The wider opening of China, cons^uent on the establish- 
ment of a dynasty professing the Christian rdigion, and friend- 
ly to foreigners, may be expected to produce a rapid advance- 
ment in the material prosperity of the countiy and the moral 
improvement of the people. The arts and sciences of Christen- 
dom will be introduced. Steam-vessels, roil^ds, and the 
electric telegraph will bring into close proximity each remote 
extremity of the Empiru The internal resources of the coun- 
try will be developed. An impetus will be given to native 
produce and manufactures. The materials of alucrative, repro- 
^ductive, and mutually beneficial commerce, between the Eastern 
and the Western worlds, will be multiplied. The artificial 
wants and tastes created by a progressive civilization will cause 
a fresh demand for imports from foreign regions ; and. the 
looms of Manchester and Leeds, the foundries of 
Birmingham and Httsburg, and the ships of London, Liver- 
pwl and New York, will find additions employment. And' 
China, with a territory extending over twenty degrees of Mj- 
tude, and combining the. advantages ofevmy clime, poBsesse»— ^ 
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ia the rich variety of minerol treasarea lyn^ in her bostHa, 
in the ea^ai^ties of a vast addition to h» pasent staple pro- 
duce of si& and tea — and in the thriOy industry, the inren- 
tire skill, and the imitative genius of ha people-ample mate- 
rials and adequate resources for a retam-tnade. 

The traiSe m opium, and the import of this contraband article • 
in forehpi vessels, is a dead loss to China^ demoraliring the 
people, druning the country of silver bullion, and creating 
no reriproeal advantage. The habitual consumers of opium cease 
to be' thrifty, active, h onest, and useful members of society. The 
ranks of the criminal and the profligate, the idle and the de- 
praved, the reckless and the unruly, are reinforced from the vic- 
tims of this seductive sensuriity. Opium, smuggled into China 
in foreign vessels, and coimivea at by the corrupt local autho- 
rities, must henceforth be abandoned under a new order of 
things. The patriot leaders have prohibited the use of opium 
to their adherents under pun of death. They declare that 
foreigners may go througn the length and breadth of the 
hmd, but (miy on condition of opium being excluded. Tae- 
pi^-wang views this noxious drug as a means of demotalm.- 
tion to the people, and of min to his country. And the patriot 
leaders are men likely to keep their word Opium has been 
the occasion of downfall to the Manchow dynasty. It led to 
the disputes under Commissioner Lin, which ended in a 
war with the British. The payment of an indemnity of five 
nEiillimis sterling impoverished the Imperial Excheipier, and 
led to an aggravation of the abuse of putting up omces, ho- 
nours and power, for sale to the highest bidder. It led 
to the destouetion of Tartar prestige, by exhibiting the weak- 
ness of the Imperialist armies before a mere handful of 
foreigners. The more widely prevalent consumption of opium 
has entered the camp, and oiervated the milita^ levies ot the 
Emperor. It has cau^ a moral and physical degeneracy in 
those who should have been the defmders of tiie Empire. 
Those who have visited the Imperialist army now besi^ng 
Shanghae, will agree with us in the sad inferences which the 
spectacle demoraliaed, ruffianly and h^ganl sensuality in 
that opium-smoking assemblage of mmi, from all the provinces, 
w^ ouculirt^ to fix in the memory and foir ever in the 

mind. British and Ameiicmi Christians should look well to 
this question, and make their voice audibly and their influence 
felt in itaadjostoaent. No moe questions of finance must<he 
penmtted to tempt our dtpltmoatists to abandon the path of 
strict Chrntiau consistency ; and our Asrio-Jndian Government 
must be prepared, eheerfolly.to sacrifice her Oi^am Revemie of 
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three millions sterling soniudly, on the idtar of Ihitain’s duty, 
and of CSuna’s numtf and materitd irdil being. The cKmstdar 
representatiTes of Christian powers must be instructed to giro 
effect and support to the new rulers of a country, now detcT' 
mined on checking the moral deterioration o£ her inhabitant, 
•and soon (it is to be hoped) alraat to take her humble, yet 
honourable place, as the ‘weakest and youngest sister in the 
great family of Christian nations. 

Our limits compel us hastily to conclude our reviesw of this, 
the most wondeitul movement of modem times. And' yet, 
before we bring our summmy to a dose, we cannot avoid alkid- 
ing to the virtual settlement, by the native patriots, of the phi* 
lofogical (Question which has seriously divided Protestant mis* 
sionaries m China, respecting the proper word for “ Qod” in the 
Chinese language. 

The word “ Shamg-te” is used in their religious books 547 
times in the highest sense, as the “ Ood ” of Christians ; while 
the opposite term “shin,” (the word for ** spirit,” whether 
divine, hummi, angelic, or demoniacal) never occurs even in 
one single instance, without adjunct, in the sense of *‘God,” 
either as the subject of a sentence, or in the vocative case, as 
the Being to whom any of the prayers are addressed. The 
prospective distribution of a million of Chinese New Testaments, 
with the term “ Shang-te” for God — carried out by the co-opera- 
tion, in this particular, of the Bishop of Victoria, and the ^v. 
Drs. Medhurst and Leg^, of the London Missionary Society — 
not to mention the em^oyment of this same term also by the 
late Dr. Gutzlaff, throughout bis translation of the Bible — ^men 
representing such various communions, countries and classes 
of opinion as are suggested by the mere mention of their names 
— ^raises many grounds of satisfactory reflection, and affords a 

f 'uarantee, that the Cis-Atlantic missionaries in China are Hke- 
y to pursue a common coarse of action. We hail this consum- 
mation with satisfaction, and give expression to the hope that 
the conscimtious and devoted missionaries, who have hitherto 
regarded the term “ Shang-te” as no better than the ** Baid,'' 
or the “Jupiter" of CSiinese mytholi^, will modify their 
views and correct their statements, now that tiiey witness such 
prayers as those offered up by the patriots, ascending ^}y to 
“ Shang-te" as the one tone God, tbrongh the mediation at 
the one Saviour Jesus Christ, for the gnt of the <me sandi- 
fying Spirit It will be a course flraught with danger, and strong- 
ly to be deprecated, if any foreign missionaries, through a mis- 
t^en zeal, should endeavour to convince the patriot leaddu 
that the great Beiog whom they worship is a mere chief god 
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of tbe Chinese Pantheon, rather than, one Qod wd Fa^er 
trho hath made of one blood all the nations of mankind. 

How manr^ous are the dispensatioDS of Divine Providence 
in the history of this people i How wonder&l the r^^on, 
that in a two-fold direction, from without and from within, the 
dawning day of new and unwonted influence should be aris- 
ing upon this land ! Her thiifly emigrants to G^fomia, Austra- 
lia, and the West Indies, her numerous settlers in Borneo, Java, 
Singapore and the islands of the Intern Archipelam, all 
point out this remarkable race as destined, by Gh>d, under the 
new conditions of a christianized people, to bear a glorious 
in the civilizatiiHi of the world, and in improving the material 
and moral condition of mankind. China, in her enugrant 
population, has been subjected to a new moral influence from 
without ; and her children bring ba(^ from distant lands 
the elements of a higher civilization. And it is at such 
a season, whmi the streams of Chinese emigration pour forth 
mto other lands, that the fountain source itself be^ns to be 
pnrifled with a religious and a Christian impregnation. Those 
who ponder on these simple workings of the intricate machi- 
nery of Divine Providence, will see in them new subjects 
for wondw, and new motives to adoring praise, in respect to 
the great moral ruler and director of the deslimes of our planet. 

In ocmdndmg this Ardde on the preset movement in Chinas 
we will merely state that we have given ezpresrion to our views, 
folly sensible of the reponribility which we incur in guiding 
the public mind to a judgment respecting its character. For 
ourselves, we acknowledge the fallibility of human judgment, 
and profess only a sincere derire to know and to prop^te the 
touth. We have a strong conviction that our generd views 
will derive confirmation from a closer view of the insurgents. 
Tbe issue of events may tend to correct our opinions on some 
matters of detail. A more intimate acquaintance with the 
chid actors in the insurrecdon will soon enable the world to 
judge for itself and scatter every theory to the winds, except 
that based on reality and trath. In any case, we shall efzperi- 
enoe the satn&ction of having endeavoured to consider atten- 
tively, to wdgh deliberately, and to describe impartially, 
principal &ete and more prominent feajnres of a movement, 
which win affect the temporal and external prospects of nne- 
tbird'pwdon of mankind, and appears likely to issue in one of 
the most extraor^nary, polidcal, social, moral, and religious 
revoludi^ cf modem dmeei 
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Abt. IV *— RqxjTt tf the Commssioners qppeinted U 

? ire and report rtpon the system of s^eriuteRding mi executing 
uUic Works in the Madras Presidency ^ subnAtted to the 
Right Honorable the Govenwr in Council of Fort St George^ 
on the 23r<i December^ 1852. Ordered hy the House of Com* 
mom to beprintedy 21th May^ 1853* 

Many things, in themselves more or less disagreeable, are 
done, chiefly or solely, that the doers may say they have done 
them. Thus, the enterprising Frenchman, after one brilliant 
day with the Quorra, always declined renewing the “ triste 
pTmsir^^ by saying “ Mais^ mon ami, je Vai fait dtja His 
solitary performance had added to the stock of Ins achieve* 
ments, and thereby the Gaul had cheaply purchased the 
privilege he coveted : — he could boast. Instances of the like 
nature might be multiplied nsqm ad ncmeam^ from a single 
loyal visit to St. James’s, to seeing a fellow-creature hanged ; 
but we prefer reminding our readers how wittily and effec- 
tually, not' to say immorally, the cogency of this prevailing 

S lea was demolished by R. B. Sheridan. His son (before the 
ays of Sir H. Davy’s safety -lamp) was sagely, on the ground 
we are discussing, defending his descent into a coal-pit, when 
his explanation was abruptly cut short by the question, “ Well, 
^ Tom, if you wanted to say you’d been down a coal-pit, 

* why did not you say so before Now how many readers of the 
formidable volume, whose title heads this article, will there be, 
with whom a cursory perusal, like the Freuchman’s field-day, 
is an opvs operatwn, suggestive only of weariness? How many 
to whom it is worse than the Durham coal-pit, who plod 
heavily through the folio, to say they have ? And, lastly, how 
many (pri^ we that they be not in high places. Boards and 
Council Chambers) who, inwardly deriding such simplicity, 
adopt Sheridan’s ready suggestion, and openly appropriate the 
ve^ deed for their want of will ? 

But be the numbers, under these and other categories, what 
they may, it is at once our own most serious belief and fear,, 
that to the multitudes dwelling in this land, whether rulers ot 
ruled, civil, commercial, or military, the deeply important 
subject so carefully, searchingly, and, we would advisedly add, 
so dispassionately discussed in the Madras Report, is neither 
tempting, palatable, nor digestible. 

l^rd Ellenborough’s idea of Indian official composition 
is amutingly betrayed in his recently asking a witness, if 
he did not, from his own knowledge, believe that in any 
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correspoiideDce a preliminary sheet of foolsoaji would be deroted 
to exfraueous matter, before the introducdoo the ostensible 
subject of the desjmtch. We beg our readers to beliere 
that the three Madras Commissioners, whose aealous labours 
are about to occupy our attention, are not men liable to 
the ex-'G'overnor^GeneraVs censure; and the apprehensions 
we have expressed, that their proceedings will fail to 
obtain general currency and popular acceptance, are ground* 
ed on the limits to which the investigation of the Com- 
missioners has been restricted, to the exclusive nature of their 
inquiries, to the localities being little known or loved, and to 
the professional character unavoidably attaching itself to the 
Official Report. But to the increasing nmuber of those who 
wish and advocate the steady march of enlightened and con- 
scientious progress, it is so desirable that an accurate know- 
ledge of the conclusions to which the Madras Commission has 
arrived, should be conveyed ; and so important is it, that some- 
what of the nature, extent, and reasons governing the proposed 
reforms and future administration of the Madras territories, should 
be rendered more or less familiar to the public, that we shall en- 
deavour to place before our readers as comprehensive a summary 
(albeit of necessity, imperfect and superficial) of the first part of 
the Report, as our limits will allow, that haply, thereby, we may 
either attract attention to the work itself, or awaken a more 
general spirit of sympathy and inquiry into the past, recent, and 
jwesent condition, as well as the future prospects, of that Presi^ 
qency, popularly denominated The Benighted/’ 

When instructions, founded upon a very able and interesting 
general letter from the Court of Directors, dated 30th January, 
1850, for the assembling at each Presidency of a Commission 
of Inquii^ into the Department of Public Works, reached India, 
shrewd observei^ were heard to quote CampbelPs familiar 
line 

** And coming events cast their shadows before.** 

Significantly adding that, but for the gentle coercion of 
30th April, 1854, already ominously “ looming in the future,” 
no such field of searching investigation and of startling dis- 
closure would have been opened to the keen semtiny of parties 
selected tor their esperience, ability aad acumen ; and whose 
labours, moreover, were plainly fore-doomed to all the publid^ 
of a r^am to an order of the witish House of Commons. Hie 
Court’s Jietter authorizing the measure calculated to prbduce 
sudi vast benefit is dated as above-mentioned, in January, 1850; 
and its orders were carried into effect, without very much, or 
unusual delay, in Calcutta tlie Commissioners appear to have 
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first asB^lfied in December the same jear ; at Madras 
they met for the despatch of bunness ob die 21fit Mareh^ 1S51 ; 
and at Poonah, in the Bombay Preridency, in the beginmnp^ of 
Aprils 1851. Bat before making diat more minute examina- 
don of the.Madras Report, which we shall shodXy do, our attes* 
tion is drawn iire^tibly towards the very notable contrast 
offered by the respective treatment and positions of the si^r 
Commissions at Calcutta and Madras. In each case, the com- 
pof^ition of the body, and the selection of members by tbe high- 
er powers, would seem to have been not only unobjectionalde, 
but peculiarly happy and appropriate. A civilian of reputation, 
enjoying the confidence of Government, was associated with two 
military officers of rank, amply and undeniably endowed with 
professional qualifications of a high order, ripened and matured by 
long practical experience. We apprehend that both the nature 
and the range of inquiry were so very different at the Presi- 
dencies of Bengal and Madras, that no pertinent conclusion 
IS to be drawn from the fadi of the one body having completed 
its researches and digested its Report in little more than three 
months, whilst tbe other has been found to require a seven-fold 
period, to pht forth only the portion now before us ; nor, indeed, 
in this stage of our Article, can any useful comparison be insti- 
tuted between the productions of the two Boards, as submitted 
to their several Governments, respectively, on the 5th March, 
1851, and the 23rd December, 1852. But, (as if with the 
prescriptive infelicity which the Report shows to have local- 
ly clung to the Madras territories, since they became a British 
possession,) whereas in Calcutta, the grateful scene presents itself 
of the head of the Government carefully reviewing the work 
of his subordinates within a brief interval from its receipt, 
luminously arraying the Commissioners* opinions, and, backiBd 
by a unanimous Council, supporting their recommendations 
with all the vigour of a clear and practised intellect, to the 
final full acceptance of the proposed organic and administra- 
trative reforms by the Home Gk>vernment, we are regaled, on 
the^ther hand, by the very different spectacle of the Benight- 
ed’s Chief rewarding the admirable exertions of bis nominees 
by a public assurance that — they are unworthy of confidence 
Now a certain great man is said to have declared, that 
he could hardly talk with a stranger daring a pasmng 
ehower of rain, without learning something of value ; 
and tbe great dramatist, in speaking of a Wise man’s soli-- 
tude, says ^ 


f rAnd this our life 

l^nds tongoes tn trees, books in the mnnlng tn^oofet, 
Bennons m stones, &nd good in evesy thing 



Its commov-iMi ff«ae»#cMHKa. 

it nraatluiTe Iteen m «pedal jM f arw» wspmami9, tK 
A once omneet pleoipoten&tr^ to reed « Iraetiw kj mtkora 
eoasjdeQOM mwit eod abilitj, sad tbea to dkeorer tlist ks 
900 pages rf oondeawd matter, and 200 of ^meadiz, do not 
•ccmtaio' one sdnt^a of information— do nirt disdoee <me abuse 
needing raibitn, nor offer one suggestion of piaetieal utility. 
Yet tl^ to such a ocgmt mortuum has the intdlectual diemis- 
try of the Governor of Madias sought to reduce the Bepmrt, 
■and that tiiere is no OTer-ststeraent on our iMirt, we submit to be 
-jMroved by His Excellent’s own words, wnieh run thus — ^ The 

* Report is not entitled to tiiat confidence which such a docn- 

* ment should command, to render it of any practical use.” 
Elsewhere, and ererjwhere, we confidently anticipate a very 
different rerdiet, and one which we notice tiiat the local press 
has already pronounced by acclamation. 

Notwitlistanding the length to which our preliminary obser- 
vations hare already extended, it is still indispensable that the 
exceptional position of Madras, as compareo inth Bengal and 
Bombay, shoidd be fully exjddned and appreciated, before the 
tmmposition and structure of the Report in detail can be 
advanti^eoiwly examined. The increasing tendency towards 
generalization now prevalent makes it vain to expect the fcw- 
bearanoe, and much less the sympathy or admiration of our 
readers, for the valuable labours of the Madras Commiram), 
unless the subject be approached with a previous intelligent 
understanding of the essential differences between the terri- 
tories of ’Fort St. George, and the mass generally of our other 
Indian pomessions. The local peculiarities, the hydrography, 
the wants and the status of Southern India, embracing its land 
settlement and sonrces of wealth, mnst be fiurly and patiently 
contrasted with the fixed zemindari systems of Bengal and 
Orissa, the puttadari tenures, by ten and thirty year leases, of 
the Punjab and the North West Provinces, and tbe Revenue 
settlements of Bombay, before the impmtonce of the extensive 
reforms advocated by the Madras Commission can be ade- 
quately recognised. Indeed, unless we greatly err, it is to tbe 
absence of suitable intellectual impartialiQr, at once free from 
Inas, pr^udice and ignorance, that we have diiefiy to look for 
any nu* to Sootbem India receiving, cordially and at once, a 
lar^ measnie of the enlightened and profitable treatmmit, 
which it has been ably shewn eqaally to reqmre and to deserve. 
Hence we can hardly saffifmntfy deiwecato the too commim inr 
dnlgenee of fore-gone oondunons in this matter, nor can we fiiil 
to warmly protest agunst withholding fnmi the terra incognita 
of the Caiime, wh^ |daiuly tiiere may be no necessity for 
granting to tim rich valley of the Ganges. Earnestly also 
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woqM wepn^, the 6tr<mritepeoeeBa^ 

(WSWlf'SOttSiaJeJ ie ^ oar Oove^r-Oeaeral in Coane^/’ in 
the e2Bd para of the Coait’a Deapateh of Ae 3(^h Jsnaaiy, 
1660) be not extended to things dissimilar ; batrather that earn 
prcjleeted idteration, based on mme nniformity, should be emt- 
tioosly seratinized, before its practical introdacteon be sanctioned. 
The apprebended danger of ill-eonsidered generalization n 
probably made more imminent by the rapid legislation ab-eady 
applied to the Bengal Department of Pnbbc Works ; and 
irere it not for the tedious, and, pm’hap^ abortive, gestf^on of 
the Local Government, it is more than likely that the new^ rules 
(clad, as all leading Imperial measures now are, in the comely 
apparel of a most charnung state paper) would attract the 
Madras system within tiieir influence. Yet no more apt illustra- 
tion of discrepancy can be adduced, than the very title of the 
Department we are discussing. If not an opposite, certainly 
a very different signification Mlongs to the Bengal and Bom- 
bay, and to the Madras Departments of Public Works; for 
the latter has a meaning specially belonging to itself. A for- 
mer denomination, albeit imperfect, viz., thie “ Tank Depart- 
ment,’* would have been more appropriate and less deceptive ; 
for the primary, thongh not the sole function, of the Depart- 
ment, is the conservancy and extenrion of the irrigation ot the 
whole Southern Peninsula. It has but little concern, com- 
paratively speaking, even with roads, and still less with build- 
ings ; nor, in its technical local acceptance, has the MiUtaru 
Board at any time been connected with it. It may be stated^ 
in short, that as contrasted with the two other Presidendej^ 
every member of the Department of Public Works is a 
Bevenue Officer ; and that an annual Bevenue, of no less than 
a crore and a half of Bupees, is more or less dependent ra the 
efficiency, in skill, experience and numbers, of the sdentii^ 
body now engaged in the irrigation of the country. Bat thi^ 
be it remmnbered, only applies to the Department of Public 
Works, as constituted when the Commission met ; for origi- 
nally, it would seem that the Madras Engineers were, for the 
most part, employed under the orders ot the Military Board 
Sind Government of Fort St. George, very mnch as Enginem 
Officers BtiU are in other parts of India. A single individnal 
was at fiiM deemed soffiment for the care of the numeroas 
vidnable bydranlie works with which the Madras territorieB stre 
studded; — (their number exceeds 70,000 — B^ortfpage 213);-— 
and it was only graduallv, and by alow de^wes, that, as wu^r 
vtews prevailed respecting the vital importance of irrigatimi, 
the Tank Department idtaiiied its present prominence end 
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llhai strength is Bot only t^inatmCo^ef Madm^ 
Ensneefs, (with « very smsU iiraetionid exeeption,) but it in- 
elaoiss amongst ite still insufficient numbera officers of the line, 
eonalderaffiy mere numerous than the entae scientifie body, 
on wboeh, as a make^^diift, they have bemi temporarily engrafted. 
It is a iffir&ieticn 'ffien very necessuy to reeidle^, that the pri- 
mary ummftcatitn) of Pabhe Works in Madraa is a Department 
under the Bmod of Revenue, engaged in the hydraulic works, 
from which an annual return oi Rupees 16,000,000 from irim^- 
tion is obtainml ; and stiU more necessary is it to bear in mind, 
tiiat the ryotwari yearly field settlement at Madras gives 
Government a dweet and immediate interest in every impove** 
ment introduced ; whereas such is only partially and indirectly 
the ease under the land tenures of Bengal and the Nor& 
West Provinces. We have now only further to add, in behalf 
of the Commisffloners, that, as addressiog the authorities actu- 
admhiwteiing the territories, they pre-snppose a generd 
acquaintance with the condition of the country, and have no 
scruple in making fluent use of terms of native origia, hav- 
ing extensive technical enrrency, in fneferenee, appwently, to 
the Eng^h equivalents. Of these, we need only briefly men- 
tion two .* the word ** maramut ” is employed to tignify the 
system of PrdsKc W<»rks in the Irrigation Department grae- 
ndly, md not Umited, as from the word itself might be infeired, 
to operations of mere repair ; and the wm^ “ amuMt, ” as now 
indisBolnUy associated vrith the bold designs and admirable 
hydraulic eoastructions of Colonel Arthur C!otton, may grace- 
fn]^ be substituted for dam, wier, or reservoir. 

!flie CoHeumisidon opens its prooeedii^ by an outline of its 
intended work ; and has observed much method in the gene- 
ral Btrnetore of its Report ■ Ancillary to tiiis, the “Blue 
Book,” as issaed from ^e ParUamenti^ Press, is prefoeed, 
both by a taUe of contents, md ly an inctex to each of the 
726 paras, into which the eleven leadmg sections are sab- 
divided. It need hardly be stated, bow mneh this adds to the 
valne of (he book, as a ccmveni^t work of ready reforenee^ 
and ns a mogaone, from whi^ valiwbie stores may be expo* 
ditionsly ^^ueted. 

In Ihe ffirst section, tiie Comutissionen show that three dif- 
ferent and kidepen(teBt antiunities have die superiateadMioe 

Pnfaiie Works at Madras; vk., the Board of BeTenne, 
over the whole of the Irngufion Department, together with 
all mvU faoildings, Imdges, mid awst of the Mofnsnl roads; 
tlw Sopentdendont of Rmidsyover oeitwn of what l»ve been 
coosidmed ^ leading eonuniwimdioas of the eoentry, at first 
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tan in nnmbw, and styled " Trank Beads and tlie "MSStuj 
^ard, over the Sanra^ Departmwt generally, judicial ^ld« 
ia» and fordficatioas. 

The second section is confined to the first of these thine. 
Irrigation and tiie Board of Bevenue. This body, eonipo^ 
of two members, is ostensddy in control of the irr^atien* of 
twenty CoUectorates (of wmeh only three zemindari), 
form^ into nine departmental diviraens nnder the like 
nnmW of Gril Ihigineers, each having nsnally two distrtas, 
wiA an aven^ range of 16,000 sqaare miles in extent. 
These officers in irrigation, &e., &c., are, to the Madras Pro- 
vinces, not unlike what Superintending Bn^^neers are, in their 
circles, in respect to barnums, buildings, bridges and roads, in 
Bengal* and Bombay. They snggest, they plan, estimate, 
inspect and report; but, ex-officio, they are not practically 
employed in carrying thdr own projects into effect. Execu- 
tive means have to be obtuned from the native subordinate 
fiscal authorities, acti^, it is to be presumed, on the general 
responribility of the (Jollector of Moh FVovince ; but the doc- 
trine of peenniary suspicion, as shewn in security bonds, emr- 
tainly has not yet attained the growth in the Madras Mofas- 
sil, mat has long been practically developed in BengaL In 
short, the i^stem is, that a collective body of two rivfiians 
forms a Board of Works; that nine Cira Engineers, with 
their asristants, Bevenue Surveyors, and office establfehments, 
with a bricklayer mistry, compose a profesrional and srienti- 
fie branch for projecting and inspecting; and that twenfy 
Collectors, by and through the Tahsildars of each talook, are 
the Executives ; and these gentlemen (who are also Mag^- 
trates) find materials and labourers, pay the work-people, keep 
the accounts, and prapare and submit, through Civil Engineme 
and the Board of Bevenue, lulls of expenditure for the sane- 
tion of Qovernment. But this statement overlooks, as yet, 
such profesamial element in the Board itself, as has been 
gaiued, by giviag to the Chief Engineer, or other Eimineer 
Officer (such as the Stipendiary Member of the Military Board, 
one of whom was so employed for many years) a voice in the 
deliberations of the Board of Bevenue, when sitting as a 
Boud Works. Practicalty, however, snch influence nmy 
easily be diewn to be feeMe, inasmudt a8,«vmi in abstract 
questions of hydraulics, the Chief Engineer, dionhl he unite 
in himself ^ si^acity, mgennito and srienee of Snmaton, 
Brunei and TeBbm combined, and be forlffied, to boot, with 
the o{muoa the Colfoctive Civil Eng^neenf lestitnte, aaaf, 
afeany moment, heleft “ in a mmorky m mia” BeaideBi^ie% 
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mi find (p«% ^)'ibat " be has Itot little Ibae to gire to the 
fpmeni maineeB ^ the Board, «> ** to devote to the improve* 
meat of the Department.’’ Oor farther emisinoa, that toe 
nuQwte^ offieo* of the Board has been taken (faithmto at 
least vritooat exo^itaon) from toe Corps of Engineers, is of 
mofih mi»« impottooee; for suto wdght attaehes to his 
^nioB hr the carrent despatch of bnmiess, and so ranch 
is tois fanetiooi^, tdmost of necessity, btrth consulted and 
tanisted the Bwd, that the Bi^ort tells ns, as might 
easily have been foreseen (page 9) — In prant of fact, toe 
Secretary has 1ob|* been its r^ head.” Proceedmg then, in 
thw emnination into the vroricii^ of toe body, and into its 
fitoess fin* the onerous duties (increasing in a rapid yearly ratio) 
committed to it, the CJommisBioners are finally constrained, idler 
aUy vtndicatiag it agmnst unmerited all^;ations by Govern- 
ment, to record their ontovondble opinion ! Their remarks are 
se candid, and so forcibly expressed, that we quote them at 
Imigtb : — ** Bat though we are of opinion that the Board have, 

* to this extent, acquitted themselves toe duties committed 
‘ to them, we are of opinion that they have come much short 

* of what o^bt to have been done in more important parts of 
‘ their dnto, viz., in the higher functions of a general eontrol- 
‘ ling antmuity. We find an absence of any thing like a 

* mneral view of the resources and of toe wants of the difi> 

* tercet parte of the country. With one imperfect exception, 

* there Ims been no attempt to ascertain the nomber, rize or 
‘ ecmdition of the works of irrigation throughout the country; 

* there seems to have been no comparison of one district with 
‘ another, either as to the qaaati^ of work done, the cost o£ 

* doin^itjor itsresnlts; no inquiries as to the capabilities of 

* districto fiv improvement, <nr as to the Iwekwardness of some 
‘ officers to bring terward imfH’ovements, compared with the 

* muiti^ieity of such recommendations recced from otimu. 

^ And as to the roads, there has been no eomprohmisive view 
‘ of toe wants of each cUiteiet, no genond scheme of roads 
' proposed, no considmation of the sort of road, or other means 
< of eommanieation, most|Moper in each loadity. In short, 

* toe Boted hare done their OMt, with tiie aid, in gmieral, 

* a highly effimeitt Secret^, bat with a vmry inadequate <^lee 

* estalffisuBimit, to deal wtto the business terbught befi»e them; 

* but toey-hove attempted very little bejrond that, and Imve 

* rarely taken the butistive in suggesting raaprorements.” ^ ^ 

Beyerting now to toe Bzecntive, whito we briefly mentkmed 

as destitute ni all orgmiization, and as ImprovaM ior ewto 
oceanon by tlte talook aotoerities, it k sotis&etory to state. 
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that in man^ locality, it has lately had an effidraej^ ankaowa 
in former tnaes, iofas^ by the introdnetion of nofi*«oiaii^ 
sbned offiems from the Sappers and Miiwra, under the tkle 
of Overseers and Asnstants.^ TUs experiment is bat of verv 
recent origia on the Madras ride, and has been most successfal, 
notwithstanding the Ulibend, not to say nnhur spirit, with 
which their valuable services have been treated. Selected at 
Chatham for their skill as artizans and tbrir genmal intelli- 
gence, they mre not sent out to India, until something has been 
impart^ to them of a pracrical professioul education. Their 
employment is already of long standing in the Department of 
Public Works of Bengal and Bombay ; and in those Preridenries, 
advantages of warrant grades, and of pay, have been held oat 
to them, well calculated to ensure their zettlons and profitable 
exertions, and the devriopment of thrir alnlities. Notwith- 
standing that, taken colleedvely,the Madras Overseers, employ- 
ed under the Board of Revenue, under the Superintendent of 
roa^, and in the recently included Provinces in Central India, 
have been most highly spoken of, they as yet enjoy few of the 
privileges, and none of the prospects of progressive advance- 
ment, secured to their brethren in Bengal and Bombay ; yet 
their services are more indispensably necessary, and of much 
greater immediate advantage to the State. The grades of Su- 

S rvisor, and Assistant Supervisor, are sdll withheld from the 
adras Sappers and Miners. Let us hope, however, that the 
exemplaiw ciuracter, not only for zeal, activity and intelligence, 
but also mr integrity, which these excellent public servants 
have already established, will be duly appreciate and reward- 
ed ; and that the Madras Government will no longer, by an 
unwise and exceprional parsimony, be expo^, as at present, 
to the loss of good men, who seize the earli^ opportunity to 
purchase their discharge from a service, which, hitherto, (vide 
paras. 43 to 54) has acted, as if its chief function were to 
oepress and to discourage. In great contrast, as the Com- 
missioners state, to the heart and good will, to the phyrical 
vigour and fearlessness of exposure, and to the unflinching 
honesty of the lately appointed European Overseers, is a branch 
of the pmmanent mwrmmt establishment, coeval with, or per- 
haps senior to, the Civil Engineers themselves, and called 
the ** Revenue Surveying Department.” But' here alsot the 
title “ Revenue Surveyor ” is only calculated to ecuisl^d both 
“ Ditchers and Ducks.” There has ‘been no Revenue Survey 
in any part of the Madras territories. The Revenue Surverors, 
Assistants and Sub-Assistants are, for the most pai\ 
Indian^ who, in boyhood, get a saudt^cing of eoucatum in 
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Ike **S(frv«]r Sdio6l” m tofied driftmtm; tad 

idter aeqnirinir tihe ra&neDts of monsaratiou tad lav^ng^ 
are sent «p ^ oouotrj, to be attaolMd to Cii^ EnginetoB, aa 
** Sob-Aansiant ReveiUK Sorveyon.’' Th^ are Mldem 
use at first, but by de^pnees they lealv uie vaiious doties of 
estimatiag, lere&iiii', and snrreying ; and are tiien fit to dtaich 
either tor examiaa&oa and cheek of petty works ; or for taking 
s^es of levels under ^ orders of tta Civd Engineer, in 
fiirtheraOoe of each of his prints as may be under inrestiga- 
tita or ezeeufioa. UlUmately, such of tta class as do not suc- 
eumb to the teiaptstions by wMeh they ate surrounded, or yield 
to the sills of indolence, pride, vanity, or self-conceit, too often 
found to beset them, become very viduable <uds to the Civil 
Engineer. However these Eurasians may appear to disadvan- 
ta^, side by nde with the energetic Anglo-£kxon race, lately 
emisted in the Mnramnt Department, we are led to infer, that 
m the investilgafion of details, and in hydrographical surveying, 
they have laigely contributed to the success and usefulness of 
the over-worked irrigation officers in the provinces. In paras. 
37 to 43, the Commisaoners have dwelt prominently on the 
peculiar defects they impute to the East Indians as a body ; and 
after a somewhat tedious enumeration of their inherent short- 
coming arrive generally at an unfavorable opinion respecting 
the “Revenue Surveyors,” in which, such experience as we 
ourselves have had, does not lead us entirely to concur. The 
early age at which their office of checking the measurements 
and bills of the native fiscal subordinates confers on them a 
position, for the time, of seeming authority, is doubtless immi- 
cal to Wbittal discretion and sobriety of demeanour; and 
their rarely refused claim for septennial preferment may cause 
a perfunctoiy discharge of duty, during the non-productive 
blank intervals between each gram ; but, if not too frequently, 
nor too remotely detached; if habitually repressed, or en- 
couraged by the superiutendence of the head of the office; 
and if stimulated by a perpetual example of diligence and 
seal, we mprehend (^t, as the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water tat the Madras Dep^ment of Public Works, no bet- 
ter body of men could be derired, than that by misnomer called 
“ Revenue Surveyors.” 

In oar derire to explain i^ariy the mactunmry, by wUch the 
works that yield so large a proportion of the land revenue, 
are mmntaiUM or constructed, we have somewhat out-run the 
necesstay.des^ption of thewmrks themsdves; thus inverting 
the sequence observed in the ^port. 

The leading features of *tiie Madras Preridenoy are, one 
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eomparatively wide plain^slopmgseawardBfrom the great Westom 
Ghauts, with an eastern asj^ct, and ^nrbich is either scantily, or 
precariously, supplied with water by the Coromandel north-east 
monsoon; and a much narrower belt of land, facing westward, 
under the ample and unfailing plenty of the south-west rains. 
In each case, the water-shed is towards the sea-coast* But the 
Carnatic is traversed in its breadth, by several rivers, (the Tam- 
brapoorney, the Vigay, the Umravutty, the Noil, Bowani, 
Cavery, Pennar, Toombuddra, Kistnab/ and Godavery,) 
having a general eastward course, whose sources, or afflu- 
ents, lie so far west, as to be under the influence of the 
earlier and most copious monsoon. The inestimable value, 
then, of streams thus fed, during the driest period of the 
year, to a community, chiefly, agricultural, of more than 
ten million souls, who subsist entirely, or nearly so, upon 
rice, with but few of the various cereal grains in such 
general use as articles of food in Central Indi^ the Pun- 
jaub, and the North West Provinces, may easily be ima- 
gined. Hence the problem for practical solution obviously has 
been (would that we had not to add, and still is !) how to turn 
upon the thirsty land, every drop of water thus bounteously 
bestowed ; and how to so interpose hydraulic science and skill, 
during the droughts of the summer solstice in the Carnatic, as 
to intercept the freshes of eveiy stream, before they uselessly 
discharge themselves into the Bay of Bengal ! To a certain 
extent, this noble end has been attained, so far as low freshes 
are concerned, by wiers that throw off lateral channels, on a 
higher level, and with a smaller incline, than the parent stream, 
and which thus fertilize the mcluded space ; or the channels 
supply reservoirs (some being of prodigious size) in which 
water is stored for bringing the crops to maturity. In many 
cases, permanent dams are dispensed with ; and channels, often 
of immense value, (throwing the Ganges, Jumna, and Bani 
Doab canals, completely into the back ground) are supplied 
by temporary embankments, of a construction too frail to divert 
a heavier body than the banks of the irrigating duct are able 
to bepr ; but in these cases, the high freshes are altogether lost, 
and the bank of sand and grass, or brush- wood, is entirely swept 
away. Thus the principk of a highly artificial irrigation, m 
outline at least, is as practically established, as in the celebrated 
plains of Piedmont and Lombardy ; but it is to be understood, 
from even this popular exposition of the usual and most im- 
portant and interesting Iwdraalic works of the Carnatic, that 
although the “royalty*^ of water vests in the Government, the 
chief dams, channels and tanks owe their origin to indiyidald 

w 
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eaterprise, at oe^eatatioa ; tiial ikere is seldom any eonnexira 
or motoal rdation between wwks depeadwatoatlie same soiiree 
of saipty; no systematic profeasioBal mani^ment of large 
canals byOoTerameeit; andtbii^,for tbemostpart, foren^t, con- 
triraaoe, coonomy and sdenoe, are still “ al>saBt without leave,” or 
if our readers it, "on urgentprivate affiurs.” Not,however, 

f» might be inferred from the preceifing sentences, that wet cul- 
tivation is Innited to the neighbourhood of the large rivms that 
intersect Ae Peninsula; for in point of fact, almost every lai^e 
vMlage in tiie south of India has its tank, b^ or little, and its 
paddy tields. lliese vary in nze, frem the Veranum reservoir 
in South Areot, with a bund nine miles long, and twenty-one 
feet high, with a revenue more than a lakh of rupees, to the 
little better than village ponds, with a supply as precarious as 
the Coromandel nuns, yielding 300 Rupees perhaps a year. 
Irrespective of classification, as founded on capacity, strength and 
eonifition of bund, security by means of masonry escapes, and 
working <vder from number and efficiency of sluices, the true 
value of tanks is altogether dependent on the character of the 
supplying channel. If a reservoir, howsoever happy its site, be 
fed but by the precarious plenty of a jungle stream, only 
roused into brief existence and activity by an occasional thun- 
der storm, no permanent prosperity can, or do, its landholders 
enjoy ; but, wherever die river floods are Imd under contribu- 
tion, plenty, comfort, enterprise, and agricultural capital and 
mo<^, attest how highly appreciated the fevored locality is. No 
leas <11100 43,000 taims, in tolerable repair, have already been 
counted; and with pain be it recorded, that 10,000 more have 
been thrown into disuse, by neglect. 

And now, ’before fertner fillmg in the picture of the 
ryotwari "nunjah” districts of Madras, we would enquire, 
with reference to the almost entire loss of die high floods, 
to the number of channels without regulating heads, and to 
the innumwable tanks without either masonry escapes or 
sluices, whether referms so beneficial, and improvements so 
conspicuous and comprehensive, do not now, and ought not 
loi^ ago to have commended themselves to die statesman’s eye, 
and to the heart of the philanthropist? The reply that the 
Commisrionors fhrnish ready to our baitds ia, diat if we deduct 
from the presmit hydnuilie ihck of the Carnatic (valued at 
lfl,000j000 fltepees) all that we have inherited from the ^ty, 
superstition, <nr mnnificenee of oor predecessors, an Irish cesi- 
due of dcfwcriation and dilajMCfetum would he the attesting 
witness to Mur liberality and wisdom I " To whatever part of 
the cooiriry wiB fma,” tay^ Coflattusnoiieis, in language with 
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whieh the eyes of Seeretaries are Utile fimuliar, fiud 
‘ the vast msnority of tasks, even in a good season, watering 
‘ ftur less land than they once did, and far less than they could 

* now irr^ate, if kept m pro^r repair ; and there is abundant 
^ evidence to show, that if existing tanks were generally 
^ restored to their original capacity or efficiency, a v^ry large 
^ increase of cultivation and revenue would be the result. 

“ The total extent of Government land entered in the reve- 
^ nue accounts of Fusly, 1259, as ^able of irrigation in the 
^ twelve chief irrigation districts, is 26,82,260 acres, bearing 
‘ an assessment of Rs. 1,84,21,555. The total extent of eulti- 

< vation in the same year, which was almost everywhere a good 
‘ season, was only 17,87,909 acres, with an assessment of Bs^ 

‘ 1,12,89,352, leaving waste no less than 18,94,359 acres, with 

* an assessment of Bs. 71,32,203. 

Making an allowance for disabling causes, by the deduc- 

< tion of even as much as one*third of the whole extent enter* 

* ed as irrigated, there will remain, in these twelve districts 
^ alone, 12,62,906 acres of land, with an assessment of Bs. 

^ 47,54,802, once irrigated and cultivated, and capable of being 
^ so cultivated again, if the existing works only are well re* 

^ paired.” 

In the succeeding para., the Commissioners quote the follow- 
ing passage, to a similar effect, from a letter written by Captain 
(now Lieut.-Colonel) A. T. Cotton ; — ^*‘80 generally indeed 

* have I found the works in a defective state, that I believe I 

* may say, that nearly all the tanks in the country, and nearly 
^ all the channels, except those of Tanjore, and the very large 

* ones of other districts, water less land than they once did; 

* many only one-fourth, and very great numbers firom one-half 
^ to three-fourths. And the actual revenue derived from seV^ 

* ral districts some years ago, compared with the present, fully 

* supports me in this opinion. It appears that the nunjah 
^ revenue of North Arcot is three lakhs below what it was ten 
^ years ago, out of fifteen lakhs ; in South Arcot, two lakhs out 

* of twelve ; and in Tinnevelly, three-quarters of a lakh out of 
‘ eleven and three-quarters .” — fist JReport, pc^es 93, 94.^ 

In &ct, amidst all the unexpected revelations made by tim 
Report, nothing perhaps seems more surprising, than that it 
should have been reserved for the present generation eertamly^ 
if not for the present day, to see cleai^ly what the chief charac- 
teristic ought to be, of a just and flourishing adinim^ation of 
the Ma^as territories. Can this be true ? it may be asked ; 
and can it be, that the celebrities of former times, who stfil 
enjoy the homage of our hero-worship, were, after all> so tiuH, 
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ifkmt Gonid sot detect tbe full scope and tride import of « 
progresaye amelion^on, whose secret is once penetrated by 
tbe three officials, evoked for tbe nonce, by Leadenhall appre- 
hensions of attack from tbe yirtuous and mie-aded men of 
Hancbestw'! Amidst the gubernatorial giants of old, amongst 
a list resplendent with such names as Lord William Bentinck, 
Sir George Barlow, Mr. Elliot, and Sir Thomas Munro, were 
there none capable of adequately recognizing the wise policy 
of a eonsdentious and liberal expenmture upon irrigation? 
Conld not the latter, especially, when inrested with the Gtovem- 
ment of Fort St. (^orge, after his long and successful man- 
i^ment of the ceded districts, enforce the connexion of water 
with wealth and plenty; and of famine and pestilence with its ab- 
sence ? We cannot answer these, and a hundred other like ques- 
tions. Ifdther can we explmn the refusal of Lord Dalhonsie, 
to allot a sum of £1,000 for the exploration of the river Ooda- 
very, when solicited to do so three years ago (para. 439) ; nor 
his silence towards repeated applications for an enactment, to 
prevent tbe shooting of ballast into the different harbours of the 
Benighted, during the last eventful lustrum of his reign (para. 
454.) "Rnt AUgjumdo bonus dormitat Homerus; and we hope 
such consolation may make his “ bosom’s Lord sit lightly on 
lus throne,” whilst honestly appropriating the share of blame 
so righteously meted out to his Most Noble sdlf. But, on the 
Madras Government, the effect of the repeated denunciations, 
and ever recurring accusations of incapacity, or something 
worse, cannot but be more damnatory than Mr. John Norton’s 
“ dead level of incompetency” so bravely imputed to the judi- 
dal service of Fort St. George. No less than five pages 
(31 to 36) are devoted by the CommJssionens to a detailed ex- 
amination of ce.rtain local le^slation, proposed for the Mura- 
mut Department, after all the light and experience gained up 
to the January before last, had been brought to bear upon the 
subject. Now the five new rules in question exhibit an ig- 
norance so crass, and supply us with so good a gauge of the 
intellectual calibre of the Madras Government, that we also 
will tranmss somewhat on our readers’ patience, to place the mat- 
ter closmy before them. Our mentd attitude will, perhaps, ^ a 
more fitting one than at present, if we first read and apply 
the following words of the Commissioners : — We have seen 
' that on the average of a eonsiderable number of works, costing 

* in the whole about five and a half lakhs of Rupees, the dear an- 
< nual gain toGovernment has been 71 per cent, on the ouday ; 

* but we will suppose that the return in revenue is much 

* smaller, that it is no mote than 25 per cent, on tbe outlay 
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* (and there is a rast field for the expenditure of money on 

* the formation of works which would pay more than that,) 

‘ even on this supposition the profit is very greats It may 

* safely be assumed, that for every Rupee of revenue pwd to 

* Government, the total value produced is not less than ^pees 

* two and a half; therefore an increase of revenue to the amount 

* of 25 per cent, represents an increase of produce, in other 
^ words, an addition to the national wealth, of 62^ per cent, on 

* the outlay. Now, when it is remembered, that of the total 
‘ area of the Madras territories, only one-fifth is cultivated ; 

‘ that of the whole cultivation only one-fourth is irrigated ; that 

* millions of acres of good land require only water to make 
‘ them richly productive ; and that immense volumes of water, 

* which might be turned to this use, now fiow waste into the 

* sea ; when these facts are considered, some idea may be form- 

* ed of the vast extent of that field of improvement which is 

* before Report^ page 120.) Now bearing this, the 

normal condition of the irrigation in the Carnatic, in mind, be 
it known that the Right Honorable the Governor in Council 
has proposed : — 

That no reference of an estimate, above 2,000 Rupees, 

‘ for making a new, or repairing an old work, shall be made to 
« Government, unless the Collector or Sub-Collector shall have 
^ previously made personal inquiry on the spot as to the accu- 

* racy of the alleged returns.” . 

2nd. “ That previous to submission, it be ascertained, that 
‘ the increase of revenue from the works is sure to fully repay 

* the outlay, under all circumstances, that the eupply of water 

* is sure and to be depended on, and that the ryots are able to 

* take advantage of the improvements !” 

3rd. “ That a Civil Engineer shall chiefly confine himself togj 
‘ each one of the two Collectorates forming bis divi^on, in 
‘ every alternate year !” 

^th. That in future all check and control over works 
^ costing less than 1,000 Rupees be entirely withdrawn 

bth. “That peiiodical reports of progress for all large 

* works shall be sent in, and that the Assistant Collector shall 
‘ visit all such works once a fortnight, or oftener, if necessary.” 

As to the first proposed rule, the return of expected advan- 
tages, under the Collector’s signature, was already an indispen- 
sable preliminary to the submission of an estimate; and we 
have to presume, therefore, that a coup d’oeil of the localities 
will, in some occult manner, add to the authenticity of an ex- 
pected result, to the accuracy of which the Collector was pre- 
viously pledged. Like all other faithful revenue servants in 
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icdla, ColleetoTB aod ibeir subordmat^ am already OT6r-work- 
ed; and as tkey canned leave their <»itekenes withoat muelr 
meonvetiienoe» uie solitary obvious gain, by the proposed 
18 tl^ delay caused by the time required, for ike CoUector or 
subordinate, to reach the scene of pr ^eeted improvements. 

The second rule is thus summarily and finally disposed of 
in theBrep<Mrt. ^ Both the supply of water, and the consequent 

* increase of revenue, obviouidy depend mainly on season and 

* weather, of which the incidents are inevitably uncertain be-^ 

* forehand to human knowledge* It is like forbidding the 

* commander of a ship to leave port without the certainty of a 
fiur wind all the voyage. But if it be said that the certainty 

^ intended is not mathematical certainty, but only a high de- 

* gree of probability, then we would say, first, that the lan- 
' guageof the rule imould be qualified; and, second, that even 

* of probability only so much must be required as the nature of 
^ the case permits and warrants. That high degree, which we 

* call “ a moral certainty,” is not generally applicable to cases 

* such as the present, but only that lower degree which is in- 

* dicated by the expression a reasonable expectation.” With 

* respect to detailed information as to the ryots’ agricultural 

* stock and the supply of labour, we will say little here. We 

* will only remark that, in general, ryots are very ready to 
^ take advantage of improved means of irrigation, unless there 

* are special disabUng, or indisposing causes, the chief of 

* which is not want of means to cultivate, but an exorbitant 

* assessment.” — {Report, page 97.) 

A more glaring absurdity, or more conclusive instance of the 
ignorance incompetency of the Madras Government, than 
the third proposed rule, establishing years of alternate activity 
l^and repose, for each half of the Presidency, it were difficult 
indeed to imagine ; and we heartily re-echo the following sen* 
tence : — For it is here declared that such is the insufficiency 

* of the Professional Department, as to make it necessary both 

* to deprive entirely of the benefit of their science and skill 
^ five-sevenths of the whole expenditure on Public Works, and 

* also to atop the progress of all such works as ere still left 
^ under their control, in ten out of the twenty di^ricts, every 
year.” — {Report, p^e 84.) 

With respect to ttm fourth rule, leaving all outlays under 
1,000 Rupees to themselves, we have to remark that in 1850, 
there were altogether 4,339 eethnates, making a totid of nearly 
seven lakha of Rupees. Out of thb lai^ge number, only nin^y 
exceeded l,1100Rupees each ; and aremamder of 4,2^ estimates, 
aggv^gafing Bupees 4,97,117, are thus proposed by Sir Henry 
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Fottiogor to be executed without cheek or control. Upon this 
notable prop^ition) fte Commissioners quietly observe, We 
‘ would deprecate it in the strongest terms, as decidedly a retro- 
‘ grade step, as inffic^ing a very heavy blow on the efficiency 

* of the Muramut Ltopartinent, and as tending to undo very 
^ much of the improvement that has been effected in it in the 
‘ course of the last thirty years.” — {Report^ page 36.) 

Without troubling our readers with any observations of our 
own on the fifth sapient regulation, we will now close our too 
tedious epitome of the second section of theBeport (which, 
from its character of local distinctiveness, novelty, and impor- 
tance, has received a larger share of notice than our limits will 
allow for the remaining sub-divisions of the work) by entreat- 
ing thoughtfnl attention to the following concluding remarks 
of the Commissioners. Again it is objected, that under the 
‘ present system, ill considered plans are sent up by the Civil 
‘ Engineer, and hastily adopted by the Board of Bevenue, and 
‘ that estimates are very frequently insufficient. Our examina- 
^ tions of the Records of the Board have led us to the ccn-^ 

* viction that this is not the case, by any means, to the extent 
^ indicated by the general terms used ; but it may be confi- 

* dently asserted, that in whatever degree it is so, it arises almost 
‘ solely from the same cause, viz., the paucity of officers. 

* This insufficiency in the number of officers has long been 
‘ acknowledged, but up to the present time it has always been 
^ thought better that the works should be done in a manner 
^ short of perfection, than not done at all ; and, assuredly, this 
‘ is the correct view, for even limiting our regards to the nar- 

* row subject of revenue, we find that the direct profit to 
‘ Government from the outlay incurred, has, on the whole, been 

* very great. We fully admit, and we are anxious to bring 

* home the conviction to others, that works have sometimes 
‘ been e^ensively and injudiciously constructed from want 

* of a sufficient quantity of scientific and skilled superinten- 
^ deuce ; and that some few works have been executed which 

* have not been successful, and which probably would not have 
^ been undertaken, if the projects could have been fully con^ 

^ mdered ; but even with these admitted defects, and including 

* t&ese failures, the total result has been largely profitable; 

^ and such being the ease, it is obviously the wiser course, until 

* adequate additional strength is granted, to' continue the 

* sent system, imperfect as it is, ratlmr than to paralyse under 

* the idea of improving it. It would plainly be most unwise and 

* senseless to reject the 40 or 50 per cent, of direct anamal 
^ profit, obtainable by outlay, even with existing means, because 
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« it is possible that, by the improved means, not now available, 

« the first cost of the works might be rednoed five or ten per 

* cent. 

« For we would observe, lastly, that the whole tendency of 
‘ the proposed rules is to stop improvement, as we have already 

* remarked in noticing them in detail, and for this reason, if for 
‘ no other, would we earnestly deprecate their adoption. The 
^ country is destitute of the means of transport, and vast sources 
‘ of wealth flow waste in our rivers ; hence commerce lan- 

* g^ishes, and industir is depressed. This then is not a time to 

* contract still more the too limited scale of our expenditure on 

* such works ; to restrict the utility even of the means of con- 
^ ‘ trol already existing, by requiring increased minuteness pre- 

‘ vious detail. The proper coarse, recommended by policy, and 

* fully justified by past experience, is to employ those means over 

* the widest possible field, and to increase them as rapidly as 

* possible.’" — {R^crt^page'iQ.) 

If in travelling thus far through the Report on Public Works, 
we have carried our readers along with us, their impression 
may easily have been, that our descriptions have referred to 
a goodly and fruitful land, inhabited by people, whose high state 
of cirilization is unquestionably proved, by the ingenuity and 
enterprise displayed in their various works of irrigation ; and 
as a matter of curious inquiry, it would have been very interest- 
ing to have been informed, when it was that an artificial and 
complicated system was first introduced, capable of sustaining 
an advantageous comparison with the elaborate constructions 
in the Lombardo- Venetian States, dating, we believe, only from 
the 13tfa century of our era. The Commissioners conceal what- 
ever antiquarian lore they possess; and in the next section, 
on which we have now entered (though we can no longer 
engage to adhere dosely to the order observed by our authors,) 
they tell tales calculated to lead us to conclusions, perhaps as 
much too unfavorable to the gentle Hindus,” as the accounts 
of their agricultural advancement may have induced us to 
unduly exdt them. We learn that, on first taking possession^ 
of the country, it emphatically was roadless, and as a necessary 
consequence, cartless. Such exceptions as did: exist, were 
chiefly in mountain passes, opened for purposes of military 
conquest or oppression, and wmch speedily fell into neglect, as 
the aespotiBms creating them were swept away. Pilgrim bnes, 
too, in several parts of tj |0 country, hundreds of miles in extent, 
had be^n marked out by tmadous avenues of trees, whose^'shade 
afimded a welcome refreshment to tike once innumerable devo- 
tees of tiie various fiivorite shrines in Southern India; but 
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these routes soon became depressed by traffic below the 
rounding surface of the country ; and were presently conyerted 
into general lines of drainage. 

^ It was not in our power to withhold an honest expres- 
sion of censure, whilst reviewing the revenue management of 
the Madras Government in its conservancy of water works ; 
notwithstanding an admisdon that, daring the last thirty 
years, there has been a very visible and progressive improve- 
ment, accompanied by a growing sense of the duty of promot- 
ing the comforts, and protecting the industrial interests, of the 
people : it may indeed be, and we fear it is, the case, that the 
present administration (although reluctantly coerced into an 
outward support of particular Public Works of vast size and 
cost) is apparently retrograde, if not actually hostile, in its ten- 
dencies ; but whatever increased facility of inter-communication 
now exists, and whatever beneficial alteration has already taken 
place, since the days when a cart was nearly as rare as a steam 
engine now is, may be entirely and thankfully ascribed to the 
British authorities. The ascertained existence of at least 90,000 
carts, {Report^ 110 Para,) probably little more than half the real 
number, places the fact of considerable amendment, we think, 
beyond a doubt. 

The motto of our^excellent Commissioners, if not in all things, 
at least in this their third section, is plainly, “ Nilfactvm reputam 
si quid superesset agendum^* and we consider that they have 
not sufficiently regarded the tender years of road-making, as a 
branch of statemanship, and instrument of good Government. 
So great a man as the late Sir Charles Metcalfe, so lately as 
when be was Member of Council in Calcutta, deliberately 
writes, In the course of much travelling, in various parts of 

* India, I have not been impressed with the belief that there is 
any general want of communication, proceeding from a want 

* of roads. It seems to me that there is commonly a snfficien- 

* cy of communication, according to the demands of the peo- 
^ pie.” This, as it must seem to us, incomprehensible dictum 
was penned in 1829, and in February, 1831, the Ex-Under- 
Secretary to the English Treasury (now one of the most active 
promoters of the Kentish Bailways), then Governor at Madras, 
states, that “ a full consideration of the difficnlties opposed to 
^ the maintenance of good roads, in other places than the 

* immediate vicinity of large towns, has satisfied Government, 

* that the attempt should not be persisted in whereupon, the 
almost completed undertaking of a good and direct road be- 
tween Hyderabad and Masulipatam, an admirable line, at once 
commercifd and military, or political, after 176 miles out of 210 
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Itftdbeen made at a cost of Us. B,40,000, is directed to be disem^^ 
need ! ! Most unhappily, to discontinaance was superadded 
abandonment ; for long after the expedtency, if not the obliga- 
tion of road-making, had dawned upon our drowsy perceprtions, 
the exigeni^ of sub^uent maintenance, and the application of 
the homely proverb of** the stitch in time,’* was hidden from our 
eyes. Thus then not only was the benefit of so large an outlay 
for those days, as Bs. 4,540 per mile (spent by a mistake it would 
appear), compromised by the failure of joining animportant inland 
capital with a convenient seaport, by stopping forty miles 
short of the natural terminus, a measure that in itself might 
have gone far to arrest the rapid decadency of the protected 
states in the Deccan ; but by overlooking the necessity of a 
vested provision for future repair, even the 176 miles of made 
road, acquired at so unwelcome h cost, were sentenced to spee- 
dy decay and destruction, and they have, in point of fact, already 
descended into the tomb of the Capulets, with no epitaph of 
** inscribed. Let it be noticed that this is the 

history of an incident Uiat took place only twenty years ago ; 
but brighter days were at hand. Let us not, however, so entire- 
ly neglect, or out-run our text book. 

For a very long time, the magnitude of what was required 
for the roads, presented itself in so appallihg a guise, that by 
universal consent the general and practical liability of Govern- 
ment, as a principle, was ignored ; but here and there, and from 
time to time, its paternal character cropped out pleasantly, in 
special grants, for certain favored localities, where the interests 
of the lieges happened to be strenuously represented. It has 
been alr^dy mentioned that the custody and care of roads was 
vested in the Board of Bevenue, the Collectors and the Civil 
Engineers, as immediately as the works of irrigation ; but the 
professional body has always been, and formerly even, more 
than at present, much too closely engaged in their hydraulic 
occupations, to have leisure for giving that attention to the 
communications of the country which such a subject de- 
mands. Partial and desultory local improvements, chiefly small 
bridges of a single arch, or a few tunnels, were occasionally 
recommended and sanctioned ; but road-making, as either an 
i^ortant, or prominent duty of the Department of Public 
Woi^s, was bardly recognize, until the appointment of Lord 
Elphinstone as Governor of Madras. Under the efficient ad- 
ministration of that nobleman, the subject was invariably treat- 
ed with du attention, respect, and liberality, that communicated 
a very sensible impetus to the Dewrtment of Road Repairs. It 
was previous, however, to Lord Elphinstone's arrival in 1837, 
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that one of the Madras distrkts had, by the energy of a single 
enlightened gentleman, risen in a space of six years (from 1829 
to 1836) from the prevailing normd state of roadlessness, to one 
abounding in excellent carriage roads in all directions. It is 
true that the district of Salem (to which we refer under the 
management of Mr. Orr) is favored with a generally hard soil, 
and its ways are intersected by few streams needing bridges, or 
alluvial plains requiring embankment ; and it is true also, that 
the so-called “ free labour,"" by which the work was mostly 
done, was “ forced labour,"" and that his tax of one Rupee on 
every cart per annum, established for future repairs, was an 
exaction, as illegal as it was wise, at the particular time when 
imposed ; yet, the example of constructing nearly 400 miles of 
smooth and hard road, capable of well sustaining a light traffic, 
with assistance from Government, not exceeding 100 Rupees a 
mile for the whole period, or sixteen Rupees a year, is both 
striking and praiseworthy. A succeeding instance of Mr. 
Rlackbume, the Principal Collector of Madura, who, with far 

f reater difficulties to overcome, accomplished even more than 
Ir. Orr, would lead to the belief that there is no little truth in 
the current saying, that a good Collector makes good roads.” 
It were trite, stale, flat, and unprofitable, to dwell here upon 
the contrast presenting itself in the external aspect of a Dis- 
trict, where the inhabitants enjoy a ready means of intercourse, 
and of transit for their agricultural produce or merchandize, 
and of a Collectorate, where a man’s house is indeed his castle, 
and oflen almost as inaccessible. But if good roads contribute 
so greatly to the comfort, intelligence and general well-being 
of the people, the concurrent benefit to the public revenue is 
not, when duly sought for, less palpably obvious. Thus, ia 
Canara, the road expenditure, chiefiy in opening passes through 
the Western Ghauts into Coorg and the Mysore, during the 
fifteen years, from 1836 to 1850, was Rupees 5,25,000, and 
the increase of revenue during the like period, was Rupees 
16,39,575 ! “ Mr. Maltby enumerates several causes which 
^ have contributed to the advancement of Canara, but he as- 
< cribes the greater part of this gratifying state of things to 
< the opening of the communication with the interior ; and he 
( expressly declares his opinion that the roads have paid for 
i themselves. Such truly appears to be the case. Supposing 
( as much as one-balf of the aggregate increase of the land 
t revenue to -be due to causes unconnected with the road im- 
t provements, the remainder. Rupees 8,19,787, is 50 per cent. 
t more than the expenditure on these improvements during the 
< whole period. And this is from the land revenue only ; tb^re 
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‘ 1(48 also beoB a very large increase in the rerenoe from s^ 
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at Rs. 15,60,4%, half of which, namely, 7«80,244, the Com- 

misaioiiere ptaee to 'tile accounts of uie new roads ; or aggre- 
gating tlm two balves of each item of augmentation, we have 
an outhty of Rs. 5,^,000, yielding a return of 16,00,031 
Rupees. 

It or^t to hare been mentioned in an earlier page, that in 
reply to a recommendation to that effect from the Board of 
Betetine, in 1813, the Court of Directors willingly eonsrated, 
some years afterwards, that the net surplus of ul ferry funds 
should be aj^lied to the mmstruction of bridges, and to 
the general improyement of roads, in the distncts yielding 
such surplus. If man, regarded individually, be omnivorous, 
this propennfy would seem to lose none of its intensify, when 
ooileetively banded into Boards and Govemmenta The insa- 
tiable "miscellaneous” financial maw of the Madras Ghivem- 
meat has devoured, not only what the Court had bestowed, as 
a local benefit, in 1817, bat it swallowed (though only to even- 
tually dit^orge) the collections of the one rupee Salem cart 
tax ; whilst it still retains, fin* grateful rumination {Report, page 
186), a sum of Rs. 1,64,945, set apart by Act XIII. of 1639, 
for improvements of harbours and roadsteads. In the single 
Province of Malabar, the excess of recmpts for ferries above 
expenditure in twenty years, amounted to Bs. 6,84,161 ; and 
the outlay upon roads in that Collectorate, during the same 
time, was alt(^;ether Rs. 31,164 {Rmort, page 161), wUch 
moreover included at least one road, made for the benefit 
of anotiier district. Now not only is the balance of 
3,72,497 an indisputable debt of Government to the roads in 
Malabar, but the entire ferry surplusage equitably belongs to that 
CoUeetonte, as forming an iiudienable local boon, definitively 
conferred by the Courtof Directors, altogether irrespective of any 
expenditure separmely allotted by Government. If not per- 
fertly just and true, it is at least charitable to aaagn shortness of 
memory, the privUi^e of quick parts, as the red cause of our '' 
having had to make this episodii^ record, which has somewhat 
detained vs from the condderation, now inviting our attention, of 
the first formation, in 1845, of a Department, with no o&er 
duty but road-making cw mending to attend to. 

We are not yet arrived ^ that stage of our labours, which 
we have proposed to oursdves as a fitting one, for offering such 
views as ire nave been led to entertain tm pmnts discussed by 
the Comitaiatimiers, when onr own iquinoBs are not exactly 
coinddmit witii timrs ( whidi, for the most par^ tiiey cordially 
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are), or we should at once state here, that we do not regard the 
appomtment, per of a Superintendent of Roads, as either 
uncalled for, or ill-judged — {Report^page 165.) 

We learn that the ostensible reason alleged by the Marquess 
of Tweeddale, for the creation of a Road Department, in di- 
rect communication with Government, and self-contained/’ 
to borrow a term from Auld Reekie,” was the acknow- 
ledeged inability of the Civil Engineers, in the growing wants 
of the day, to spare time to attend, as minutely and ha- 
bitually as was (at last) thought desirable, to the state of the com- 
munications within these several divisions, to say nothing of 
the absence of sufficiently extensive and well-connected views. 
His Lordship’s proposal, and his nomination of the accomplished 
Officer on whom his selection for the post bad fallen, were both 
a^eed to at once by the Court of Directors ; and a sum of four 
lakhs having been panted for the operations of each year, it was 
considered, that, within this limit, Madras was again emanci- 
pated from the leading strings restraining and galling her, since 
1834, and re-possessed of the substantive power withdrawn at 
that, to her, unhappy epoch. 

In the ten years, from 1825, the whole outlay had been Rs. 
8,45,030, and in the next ten years, to 1845, had been Rs. 
17,93,480, of which latter amount, nearly ten lakhs being appli- 
cable to the Western Trunk Line from Madras to Bangalore, 
besides a considerable sum to the Sumpagee ghat and road to 
Mangalore, a net residue for distribution over the Provinces, 
less than the previous annual average, is left, and thus the com- 
parative munificence of the nqw assignment, in 1846, is shewn 
to stand out in the brightest colors. But in point of fact, the 
views of Government were much more liberal than we have 
yet stated ; for it would appear that the “ four lakhs fund,” thus 
placed at the annual disposal of the Superintendent, was re- 
served, chiefly, if not entirely, for four trunk roads of some 
1,300 lineal miles only; the branch, cross, and minor district 
roads being left under the Civil Engineers, with facilities just 
as great as they had previously been, for obtaining the means 
of improvement, if they happened to And or make time for 
the requisite estimates. And again, in further addition to this, 
all such cross roads, thus in charge of Civil Engineers and Col- 
lectors, might annually receive from the latter, on the respon- 
sibility of the former, an average expenditure of fifty Rupees 
a mile. The really large total amount thus allotted to the 
local authorities, if it had ever been panted as authorized, 
would, in our opinion, when laid out judiciously as to time mid 
place, have produced exceeding benefit ; but most unaccountably. 
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titis distN’otionsry power was never pi^mal^ted by tbe Bcmrd 
of Bevenne, in whose archives it remainra a dead ^ter!~ 
{Report, pcBra. 127.) 

‘[Allis Uien, in 1846, invoked by Lord Tweeddale, a new and 
brighter era had dawned upon the Benighted ; but seldom does 
fulfilment wait on promise, in the still Cimmerian regions of 
^ Camatie. The Superintendent of Roads, a man of rare 
gifts and rarer acquirements, with physical powers of activity 
and endurance happily seconding his mental endowments, was 
speedily paralysed by a bureaucreuy, powerful chiefly by the 
weapons his own overflowing zeal had placed in its hands ; and 
some time before death overtook one of the brightest orna- 
ments of his corps and of the service, the office, though held by 
Captain Best, bad been nullified, and the Road Department, from 
which, in its functions and accomplished head, such extensive 
bmiefit had been anticipated, had become an admitted and re- 
corded failure. In corroboration of what has been so swift;ly nar- 
rated as to have again outstripped the text, tbe Commissioners 
supply us with a perfect superabundance of matter. It must 
^ be admitted that, as a department for the management of the 
‘ Trunk Roads of the Presidency, its failure has b^n complete ; 

* but we feel confident that we can show that the result may 

* be fully accounted for by the impracticability of the original 
^ instrnetions, the restrictions since imposed, and the withholding 
‘ of the necessary means and assistance from the late most zeal- 
‘ ous Superintendent, who can only be held responsible to the 

* extent of having taken upon himself duties which, if well 
‘ supported, no one individual could have performed.’^ — {Rqport, 
paroL, 132.) Captain Best was denied the establishment be 
considered necessary, be was expected to be ubiquitous, to work 
without hands, to personally superintend four so-called “ Trunk 
Lines” radiating in different directions from one common centre, 
to send in special reports on every completed five miles of 
road, and with only one assistant, submit detailed bills of the 
four lakh expenditure, and forward annually a general report 
upon all the Trunk Roads. Lord Tweeddale, or his Secretary, 
strangled his bantling in its birth, when tbe Superintendent’s 
application of the 4tn March, 1846, for an establishment of less 
than Hs. 1 7,000 per annum, was over-ruled, because “inexpedient 
^ to sanction so large an establishment as ffiat proposed.” 

* was not to be engaged” (Minutes of Consultation, 12th April 
1846) “ in laying out new roads, or in examining new lines. The 
^ object fais appointment was limited to keeping the roads 
" already made in perfect repair ; and to superintend there- 

* fore in person the executbn of those timely repairs, which all 
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* formed roads in this country so especially need.” We cannot 
find room for yarious subsequent orders, each more unwise, 
inconsiderate, and suicidal than its predecessor ; but we will 
afford space for the coup de grace^ dated 4th October, I860* 
“ The Governor in Council resolves, therefore, to lay it down 

* as a general rule, that the Superintendent of Roads should 
^ confine himself to the execution and completion of such great 

* lines of roads only as he can personally and efficiently inspect ; 

‘ and he is of opinion, that a system of superintendence, based 

* upon this principle, by which the energies of the Superinten- 

* dent and his Department will be concentrated, will, in the end, 

* be found the most economical and eifective, and better cal- 
‘ culated to yield permanently beneficial results, than by the plan 
^ now pursued by that officer of passing hurriedly throughout 

* the whole Presidency, leaving the works in progress to his 
‘ assistants, without liis frequent supervision.” Nor can we 
deny our readers the rational gratification of perusing the 
remarks of the Commissioners on this display of bureaucratic 
imbecility — “ This order reduced the Road Department, in the 
‘ formation of which so much had been intended, and from 
‘ which so much had been expected, to the position of a 

* small executive agency, under the constant personal manage- 
‘ ment of the Superintendent , its operations were to be con- 

* fined to 360 miles of road only ; while the rest of the roads, 
‘ which had been withdrawn from the direct management of 
‘ the Collectors and Civil Engineers, in order to be placed 
‘ under the Road Department, being 1,898 miles, were now 

* left without any systematic management whatever. Though 
‘ selected as the most important lines in the country, they were 
‘ in this respect worse off than the cross roads, and far worse 

* off than they themselves were, before the Road Department 
‘ was formed, when from their importance they received a 
‘ special share of the time of the Civil Engineer’s Department. 

They remained nominally undq^r the Superintendent, but he 

* was forbidden to visit them, so that although he had to forward 
^ the bills done on the previously sanctioned Estimates, he 
‘ could not inspect it, or speak with any confidence as to the 

* manner in which the money had been expended,” — (iZ^port, 
para, 140.) 

At the end of six years, the expenditure amounted to thirteen 
lakhs only, instead of twenty-four; and out of these thirteen, five 
laklis were in point of fact spent by Civil Engineers on bridges 
and estimates prepared by themselves, the money being taken 
from the “ four lakh fund,” as a ready means of obtaining the 
amminf i as the Commissioners truly sav the cause of this 
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* result ttuquestioBably is, that the Bead Department was on a 
< scale utterly disproportionate to the work laid upon it.’*— (JSe- 
pcrL para. 166.) We now add the wwds in which the Commis- 
sioners finally sum up, and express their opinion, on this por- 
tion of our subject. ^ ** Having thus reviewra the working of 

* the Department, we are compelled to record our opinion, 

* that it has fiiiled, and that its failure is to be ascribed to the 
‘ aimmalies, and incongruities of its original constitution, 
^ aggravated as they have been by subsequent measures ; viz., 

* first, by refusing the necessary establishments; second, by 

* withholding sanction for estimates ; and third, by bringing 
‘ the Department down into a fettered and useless position, by 

* the order of the Slst January, 1851. It has failed to spend 

* the money assigned to the roads ; it has failed to effect any 
^ thing towards their improvement, commensurate with the ex- 

* pectations held out at the time of its formation ; and it has 

* failed to afford any material relief to the Civil Engineers, or to 
‘ the Board of Revenue.” — (Report^ para. 164. J 

In a division of the allotted task, wherein we have carefully 
hut vainly endeavoured to infuse some expression of a loyalty 
and respect which we should have been equally glad to entertain 
^nd to confess, we have felt that the tedium of perusing our brief 
digest of the third section of the Report might be somewhat 
lightened by borrowing from a more advanced portion of the 
work, in order to give at once a general description of the 
present position of the Madras Presidency, in respect to its 
roads. But consistently with the scheme we have laid down, 
there seems little in our power in this respect ; the application, 
and the results of the expenditure from the four lakh fund,” are 
admirably tabulated in the x4.ppendix LI., hut the table seems 
to be of too purely a local interest to warrant its insertion 
here. We must content ourselves by stating that the Madras 
parallel (quam longo intervalh) to the Calcutta and Delhi 
Trunk Road, is the Great Western,” by Vamiem baddy to Ban- 

f alore. The former, with the Soane and Jumna still unhridged, 
as, we believe, cost little less than a crore of Rupees ; and for 
permanent maintenance, it has three and a half lakhs a year, or 
350 Rupees a mile from Hoogly to Delhi. But our readdrs may 
he unprepared for the information that its traffic is only from 
one-sixth to one-third of that ascertained to pass alon^ the 
Bangalore road, which has c(^t about fifteen lakhs, hut with a 
maintenance of 470 Rupees a mile, (the rate for the great Cey- 
lon thoroughfares being fully 600 Rupees yearly per mile) ; an 
excess caused, doubtless, quite as much by its surface never 
having been brought into the high order generally marking 
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the Agra road, as by the faesTier tralEic. Since the improre- 
ment of this road was b^an, the cost of carts has &llen 49 pei 
cent., and the loads have increased 77 per cent. ! TIm south- 
ern trank, from Madras to IVichinopoly, now rapidly approach- 
ing completion, is also deserving of some attention, not only 
on its own account, but by reason of tibie great size and boldness 
of two of its brick bridges, respectively over the rivers Cavery 
and Colleroon. For many years past, Southern India has 
deservedly enjoyed a pre-eminence, both for the number 
and beauty, and also for the dimensions of its bridges, par- 
ticularly m the Tinnevelly and Tanjore districts. But we 
believe that the two large works alluded to are quite unrivalled 
in any part of India, and are of a class commonly considered 
by Road Engineers in Bengal and Bombay, as not feasible with 
such a material as brick, which it is needless to say is usually 
very indifferent both in point of shape and of general quality. 
The Cavery bridge has thirty-two elliptical arches, each of forty- 
nine feet span, with a rise of 12 ft. 3 in., its piers being twelve 
feet high, and it has cost a fraction less than a lakh of Rupees ; 
and the Colleroon bridge, with no less than thirty-eight ellipti- 
cal arches of a uniform span of sixty feet, with versed sines of 
fifteen feet, (being but little less than half a mile in length of 
span,) has been completed for half as much again ; or, to speak 
correctly, Rs.* 1,49,645. It must be admitted that these two 
noble undertakings, whether regarded as works of much con- 
structive skill and difiiculty,orof general utility and convenience, 
would reflect credit on any Government. Their position, too, 
amongst the most fertile of the rice-producing talooks, gives 
them an especial value ; and we quite agree with Mr. Chap- 
man, in his late evidence, respecting the necessity of equal en- 
couragement being given to means of transport, and to means 
of produce. Some very painful examples are given of the 
lamentable ignorance of the present Madras Government upon 
this subject jfSqforty para. 336) where liberality in irrigation 
is made the pretext (since the reason it cannot be) for parsimony 
in roads! Mr. Chapman’s evidence is so apposite, and is so 
pithily expressed, that we quote his very words, and commend 
them heartily to both our rulers and readers. “ If works 

* of irrigation are made, before there are works of transit to 
‘ carry away the produce, 1 conceive you do nothing, but accu- 

* mulate the produce upon a spot where it is not wanted ; and 

* some very remarkable instances of that kind have taken place.*’ 
One might think that he, had the Rajamundry district in his 
^e, its prodigious increase of rice cultivation by Colonel 
Cotton’s magnificent annicut, and the refusal of £1,000 to make 
eight miles of road from Samulcottah to Cocanada, which 

Y 
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TToald have completed the connexion between the grain-^row* 
mg parts of the Godavery delta, and the shipping port ; the 
only communication being by pack-bullocks across swamps and 
nullahs. As an example of the “ stet pro ratUme voltmtos” in 
this matter, be the Madras Government iudged out of its own 
mouth ; on the 30th March, 1849, it decides that no expense 
‘ of Jhis kind will be sanctioned in Bajamundry, until the works 
‘ of the Grodavery annicut are completed,” as if seeking to 
adroitly turn the very reason supporting the desiderated grant, 
into a motive for unqualified refusal. We might here reason- 
ably descant upon the infelicity of our own office, in which it 
is so frequently our unhappy fate to find intended eulogy con- 
verted into censure, and subjects we had hoped to distinguish by 
applause inevitably ramifying into the ground-work of blame ! 

Having now been involuntarily betrayed beyond the limits of 
the section more immediately engaging our attention, we will, 
at the risk of interfering with our future arrangements, place 
at once before our readers a small table, showing in extenso 
what the Madras Presidency, with its area of 138,249 square 
miles, can boast of, either as to made roads, or those naturally 
practicable for carts ; and to which we will add, in conclusion, 
some tolerably long, but very interesting, quotations from another 
part of the Report, to whicn we hope hereafter to return : — 


No. 

Districts. 



Districts. 

No, of miles. 
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1 

IvBTiiam 

40 

12 

South Arr>ot 

9} 

2 


0 

13 

Taojore 

533} 

3 

Bajamundry 

8| 

14 

Tnchinopoly 

50| 

4 

MflunlipAtsm 

2 

15 

Salem 

400 

5 


39 

16 

Ooimhatore 

531} 


Kallora . 

15 

17 

Canara 

80 

6 1 
7 

Bellaiy 

9 

18 

Malabar 

133} 

8 

Cuddapah 

3i 

19 

Madura 

^ % 

682| 

9 

Kurnool 

0 

20 1 

Tinnevellj 

293} 

10 

North Arcot 

36i 

Made roads hr^ 


! 




230 

11 

1 

1 

11} 


Boad Department 3 


] 1 Total . .. 

165 

JH 


3,110^ 
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** Such is tbe state of the comixMiiucatioiis* in the exten- 

* sive countries forming this Presidency ; a condition neces- 

* sarily fatal to any attempt at improvement in wealth. We 
^ have not exaggerated the ease ; we take Bellary and Cuddapidi 
^ as examples of the state of the country generally, on account 
‘ of the large size of those districts ; and we believe that, with 

* the exception of a few better off fov roads, their condition as 
‘ to internal communications aptly represents that of the coun- 

* trv at large, and whether we look at the tone and sentiment 

* of the Collectors* Beports, or at the views of Government, as 
' expressed in their orders upon them, we see no prospect of 

* any material improvement. We fully admit that, compared 
‘ with the work done in any similar period previously, much 

* has been accomplished in the last ten years. But it seems 

* considerable in that contrast only ; compared with the re- 

* quirements of the case, the only just comparison, all that has 

* hitherto been ddne is quite insignificant, so that at the present 

* rate of proceeding, it is absolutely impossible to calculate 

* when the country will have any thing deserving the name of a 

* system of internal communication. 

“ Among the Collectors we find one here and there, who 

* evidently understands the full valhe of roads, and is urgent 
^ that something decisive should be done to improve those of 

* his district ; but in general there is a want of full apprehen- 

* sion of the importance of the subject ; some officers speak 
‘ of some few lines, as though those constituted the whole roads 

* of their districts respectively, which need attention ; one gentle- 

* man describes his ^ roads as not worse than the general run 

* of roads in India another admits that all his roads are in 
‘ a ruinous state, but every year he is unprepared to suggest 

* improvelnent ; a third states that the roads of his district, 

* 3,000 square miles in extent, are kept in good repair, at an 

* outlay of forty pounds a year. In general, there is no at- 

* tempt to take up the subject as a whole, or to exhibit the 
^ actual state of roads as they are, prominent mention being 
‘ only made of some one or two lines, of the sums that have 
‘ been expended, and of the small improvement thereby affect- 
^ ed. We find no comparison attempted between the roads 
‘ here and in other countries, nor any statistics given, except 
^ in a very few instances, of the traffic on different lines, or any 

* data by which to judge of the rise or decline of trade, as 

* roads are improved or neglected. 

“And the tone of the orders of Government on those re- 

* ports is still less satisfactory; still less encourages any hope 
^ of improvement hereafter ; the object most conspicuously 
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* olMiemble ia them is to get rid of the papers. No real interest 

* is exhibited in the question, no anxiety is evinced to call foitb 

< the zeal of office, or to promote improvement ; no Imlp is 

< offered to those officers who display a strong d^re for the im- 

* provement of their districts in this respect ; no interest is mani-' 

* msted in the picture which they draw of the want of roads, 

* or any sympatl^ in the feelings with which they cannot but 

* look on the reauty daily before their eyes ; and on the other 

< hand, there is no word of disapproval, of admonition, or of 

* kistraction, for those who have no eyes for these vital wants 

* of their districts, or who, seeii^ them, are indifferent, and 
‘ make no effort or suggestions for their removal. And Go- 

< vernment certainly over-estimate the valae of the efforts and 

* of the sacrifices which they have made, misled, apparently, 

* by a too limited view of the sphere of operations. Thus, in 

* speaking of the northern road, they refer to various sums 

* sanctioned in the coarse of several years, mid amounting on 
^ the whole to Rs, 56,625, for the improvement of the road ; 

* but it is apparently forgotten that the whole length of this road 

* is little short of 7u0 miles, and that though £5,662 may seem 

* a large sum looked at by itself, it becomes utterly insignifi- 
^ cant, when regarded as the whole expenditure in four yeara 

* on such an extent of road ; and this, not to keep in repair 

* a road already made, but for the most part to make one, where 

* there was none at all before, and not only no road, but a 

* surface much worse for traffic than many parts of the coun- 
‘ try where there is not even the name of a road. But what- 
^ ever may be thought of the magnitude of the grants, the 

* simple fact of the actual state of the road is quite sufficient 

* to destroy all self-gratulation upon it. 

And as they over-estimate the means employed, so also they 
‘ greatly over-rate the progress made. It is great when com- 

* pared with those years in which nothing at all was done ; but 
*■ we see nothing in the operations of any single year, or any 

* single district, that gives the faintest hope, that the present 

* system can supply the great desideratum of cheap carriage 
^ generally. Such comparisons as are often made between im- 

* provements in different districts, or between those of difierent 

* years, are dangerous ; they stand in the place of those which 

* ought to be imule between the state of the communications 

* in this country and in England, or even in the most ffivoured 

* parts of the Company’s possessions in India. Na one talook as 
‘ yet has nearly enough roads for its wants ; and the improve- 

* ments made, though they appear considerable when taken 
^ singly, are very partial ; they cmect only a few ^tricts, and 
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* that very partially^ while ibej leaye the eountry generally, 

* unaware of their existence. Gamam, VizagapatauQ, Ba^a* 

* mundry, Masulipatam, Guntoor, Bellary and Kumool, with 

* an area equal to Umt of Engla^, know nothii^ of the late 

* improvements, nor do many other districts, except over an 

* extremely limited portion of their extent.*’ — (^e Report^ 
pages 157, 158). 

The third independent superintending body in the Madras 
territories, under which the construction of jruhlic Works is 
carried on, is the Military Board ; and it is ably, though some- 
what succinctly treated of in the fourth section of the Eeport. 
A yet further corroboration of the exceptional character of the 
Southern, as contrasted with the Western and Metropolitan 
Presidencies, is very abundantly afforded, not only dn the ex- 
ceedingly limited influence exercised by the Madras Military 
Board, over the Building Department, but in the almost entire 
exemption enjoyed by that body, from the reprehension con- 
scientiously bestowed by the Commissioners on the Irrigation 
and Road Departments. The general reader, familiar with the 
unwelcome name of the Military Boards* as a bye-word, com- 
prising at once vexatious interference, delay, obstructiveness, 
tyranny, and incompetence, will be surprised to learn that, under 
the Government of Fort St. George, the quiet system pursued 
by its Military Board, for the construction and repair of the 
buildings, required for the standing army of the Presidency, 
appears from the Report to be neither dilatory, costly, nor 
ineffective. 

The “ gigantic grievance,” “ monstrous excrescence,*^ peren- 
nial wet blanket,” “ the impending sword of Damocles,” are all 
epithets to be culled from public prints as pet rrnns de ten 
dresse^^ for a^ Bengal and Bombay institution, which the fourth 
section of tHe Madras Report describes as a useful working 
body, concerned in an annual average outlay of not more than 
two and three-quarter lakhs of Rupees, which it controls with a 
success assuredly surprising, when we consider the very small 
executive professional agency that the all-absorbing “ Muramut 
Department” has left at its disposal. So little salient, so mild, 
and so brief, is the Madras Military Board Chapter, that 
our Article must needs disappoint the many, who may natu- 
rally have expected a racy pungency, trying to keep pace with 
the dissatisfactions, irregularities, paralysis, extravagant cost, 
^ inconsistencies and inexcusable delay,** so liberally imputed 
by the Bengal Commissioners on Public Works, vsunly striv- 
ing to rival the fiery Napierian invective,— ‘ The Military 
‘ Board is a curse on the Indian army. During the ten years of 
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f my connexion with India, it was a source of overflowing evil. 

* Take whatever may be injurious to the army in India, dissect 
^ it, and surely, directly or indirectly, the Military Board will be 

* found the cause;” or, lastly, seeking to emulate the more dig- 
nified expression of my iJord Dalhousie’s emphatic convic- 
tion, that the Military Board is not merely ill-adapted, but 

* is entirely unfit to be entrusted with the control of a most 

* important branch of the Government of India.” Our preced- 
ing pages have shewn, that in point of fact, the Madras Mili- 

Board never has possessed that power of evil, so unhap- 
pily given to, and so unscrupulously exercised by, the bodies bear- 
ing the same designation at Fort William and Bombay. A sys- 
tem (one that we would fain believe to be antiquated, but which 
has still a too strong vis viUb, and tenacity of existence,) com- 
bining disbelief in individual honesty, distrust of individual 
responsibility, confidence in assumed collective wisdom, a shop- 
keeper’s keen love of getting good pennyworths for his pence, 
by ex-officio, and, therefore, gratuitous labors, and a yet 
greater love of checks, based on supposed want of purity, to- 
gether with a perpetual bureaucratic tendency towards re- 
peated and universal rrference, has been, and is, an invariable 
Indian administrative vice, dating from the dishonest days of 
Lord Clive ; and it is to this corrupt source that we owe the 
monster nuisance now in a fair way of abatement. 

We owe our readers some apology, which we beg that they 
will duly accept, for the few sentences we have written, wita 
our thoughts disloyally withdrawn from the Madras Oommis- 
aioners, who truly still furnish us with too much, and too impor- 
tant employment, to admit of, or to excuse farther digres- 
sion. 

When the Beport was compiled, the Military Board was 
composed of four members, two ex-officio, viz., tte Comman- 
dant of Artillery, and the Chief Engineer ; and two stipendiary, 
one a Lieutenant-Colonel of Infantry, whose service had been 
chiefly passed in the Board’s Office, as Deputy Secretary and 
Secretary ; and the junior, a Brevet Major of Artillery, whose 
former just titles to respect have now been honorably augpient- 
ed by the share he has taken, as one of the Commission on il^ub- 
lic Works, in the preparation of its able, fearless, and, as an 
Honorable Member of Council expressively phrasesit, discus- 
sive” Beport. In the interval that has elapsed, (long enough 
for the accumulation of further sins of omission, by the neglect 
of the Government of Fort St. George to introduce any of 
the minor reforms upon its notice, and^ earnestly^ ^recommend- 
ed for early adoption, of wludi several in the section before us. 
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requiring only the orders of the Local Goyerninent, would have 
been of immediate practical benefit and utility) a vacancy hae 
been caused in the Board bv the death or the* senior paid 
Member ; and judging from the time taken to supply his pface» 
by an administration seldom at a loss for ‘‘ heaven-born” experts 
to fill, at a day’s notice, any office, from* a Superintendent of 
Electric Telegraphs to a Judge of the Small Cause Court, we 
are led to conclude that, in future, all the current and emergent 
business of the Military Board, hitherto performed by the two 
Stipendiary Members, is to be permanent^ accomplished by *a 
sin^e paid officer. In the Department of Buildings and Bepairs, 
we find the Military Board in correspondence with Commanding 
Officers of divisions or forces, instead of with Superintending 
Engineers, as in Bengal and Bombay. The Engineers styled 
“ superintending” on the Madras side are simply Executive 
Officers, as understood elsewhere ; and the inspecting depart- 
ment, to which so much respectability and weight are attached in 
the other Presidencies, the Commissioners acquaint us (para* 
181), is altogether omitted in that of Madras. Plans and esti- 
mates, whether for the construction of new buildings, or for 
the repair of old, reach the Board direct, without having under- 
gone any of that rigorous scrutiny as to rates, or professional 
examination as to mmensions and design, to which similar 
documents are so usefully subjected by the Bengal and Bom- 
bay Superintending Engineers. The custody and general 
charge of all military buildings, and the care of cantonment 
roads, are vested in the local officers of the Quarter Master 
General’s Department ; and in the Madras Mofussil, the name 
and office of Barrack Master are unknown. The corps or 
department in occupation is responsible for the condition of 
every public building, and when repairs are thought requisite, 
application is made, through the division station staff, to the 
officer commanding, who, if they be emergent, can sanction an 
outlay of Rupees 600, and if of a petty description, can autho- 
rize Rupees fifty, half-yearly, on each separate building. This 
last named discretionary power was only granted four years 
ago, and it has a^ted admirably, both in saving correspondence, 
and in ensuring the application of timely repairs ; to the gene- 
ral improvement of Government property, and, what is of 
much greater consequence, to the comfort of the troops and 
the sick. When repairs or alterations exceed Rupees 500, or 
when new works are required, the officers commanding divi- 
sions or forces apply to the Quarter Master General of the 
army, who, by order of His Excellency the Commander-in-^ 
Chief, addresses the Military Board, the only authority, t^t 
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any time {R^aort, para. 177) can call iiv plana and eatimatea, 
and the iarariable ^annd also of o^ers tor work, othw than 
that abore particularized. From this ootUne, it is to be ga- 
thered, that the praetioe of assembling Committees, whether 
for demding upon, or for examining repmrs, or inspecting new 
work, and that the system of “ annual repairs,” have alike 
fallen into desuetude. The single inspection of the officer 
commtmding has superseded Station Committees ; and the rule 
which obliges the corps or department oceopying buildings, to 
take the necessary measures for their needful reparation, does 
away with all occasion for “ annual repairs ” specially so called. 
The niunerons periodical returns, that occupy so much of the 
time of the Executive and Superintending Engineers in Bengal 
and Bombay, do not appear to be called for by the Madras 
Military Board. 

In contrasting the Madras routines with those which previul 
elsewhere, we think it must be admitted, that there is a practicid 
freedom from forms and encumbrances in the former, and a 
straightforward vigour and simplicity, warmly commending 
themselves to our approval. But whilst this may be admitted, 
and also that the action of the Milita^ Board is auxiliary 
instead of obstructive, our own obrarvation has led us to much 
quesrion, whether officers commanding divirions and forces, and 
local members of the Quarter Master General’s Department, 
are the most suitable authorities, to be substantively concerned 
in, or consulted regarding, the construction, repair, or position of 
public buildings. In some cases, not’ nnfrequent, the age or 
infirmity of the former incapacitates them from forming or 
exercising a sound and wise iudgment; and the latter class, 
^ing almost always appointed through the accidents of inter- 
est or private ffivor, are not often well adapted for becoming, 
what they so generally are, the influential local authority that 
chiefly guides the Military Board in their orders and arrange- 
ments for military buildings in the Provinces. Generally, too, 
we have further to remark, that whilst the present system may 
be found to woi^ not fdtogeflier unsatisfactorily, where com- 
manding officers have proffisrional assistance at haqd,^in the 
Executive Engineers (by misnomer called superintending), this 
appears to be often far otherwise, when the execution of work 
devolves upon the Staff Officer or Cantonment Adjutant, (as is 
the case in all the divisions of the Madras army within the 
frontier,) who only holds office so long as his regiment forms 
part of the force or garrison. The real way, in which such an 
anomalous posture of affiurs has been bTough| about, is, that 
' the exigency generally of the publio swvice having been 
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coRMdered, just administratiTe priodple and sound policy gave 
way to compromise and superficial expediency ; the smaller 
want yielded pas to the greater, and instead of Government 
coming forward with a broad well-conridered measure for re- 
organizing the revenue branch of the Public Works, by an 
increase which would have repaid its expenses, and added 
largely to the resources of the country ; instead of this, we 
say, the Revenue Board, with its yearly outlay of about 
twelve lakhs of Rupees, was strengthened, and the Military 
Board, with its expenditure annually of less than three lakhs, 
was weakened, by taking away the four Executive Military 
Engineers of divisions within the frcmtier, and making them 
Superintendents of irrigation Civil Engineers”), with instruc- 
tions to attend to the orders of the Military Board, whenever 
their new, and much more important duties, would permit them. 
How matters went on, after the Military Board was thus de- 
nuded of its professional subordinates, is, in one case, et ex uno 
disce omnes, graphically narrated by the Commissioners. 

* an instance in point, we may quote the case of the Ramnad 

* sepoy barracks. These buildings, estimated to cost 3,675 

* Rupees, were ordered to be executed in 1847. In 1848 the 

* young officer commanding the detachment at that place re- 

* ceived an advance of Rupees 900, which he paid over to con- 

* tractors for materials to te supplied ; but before any materials 

* were delivered, this officer was relieved by another equally 

* inexperienced ; the latter found it impossible to induce the con- 
^ tractor to fulfil his engagements ; he appears even to have 
^ maintained that, as his contract was made with the first 
^ officer, he had nothing to do with the second, and at the same 

* time he could not be persuaded to take the proper steps to get 
‘ the contract transferred to the name of the latter. Ultimate- 

* ly, after multiplied vexations and delays, the First Assistant 
‘ Civil Engineer of the division was placed in charge of this 

* trifling work ; he has been engaged on it already for many 

* months, and it will probably still engage him for many months 

* more. Thus the plan adopted, in this case, for rectifying the 

* evils of the new system, was simply a return to those for 

* which the old one was abrogated ; one of the two Engineer 

* Officers charged with the direction and control of the Mura-^ 

* mut expenditure, in a division containing 16,400 square .miles, 

* and with the professional care of the many thousands of irn^ 

‘ gation works, and all the roads within it, was withdrawn foj 
‘ nearly two working seasons from these important functions, 

* in order to superintend the construction of a small and sim-^ 

^ pie building, the necessary superintendence of which mights 
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f bRve been p^ormed fully as well, at one-fifth of the cost, by 
* an intelligent European overseer, or by a qualified officer 
^ selected from the line, with a small staflT allowance/’ — (Be* 
party para* 186,) On the Ist May, 1851, there were advances 
outstanding in the Board’s general military books, of 
48,653, at the individual debits of seventy-idz unprofessional 
and unremunerated officers from all branches of the service 
(Reporty page 71) causing, as may be supposed, a very volumi- 
nous, ana sometimes, vexatious correspondence. 

^ With the exception of the Executive Engineer at the Pre- 
sidency, the only Engineer Officers now left under the Military 
Board are four y one at Bangalore, a large military station, 
and the head quarters of the Mysore division, (but who is 
alw under the Commissioner and Government of India,) one 
with each of the large subsidiary forces in the Deccan and 
Nagpore states, stationed at Secunderabad andKamptee, and one 
m Central India, at Saugor, who, however, has two subordinates 
in the commissioned grade, (belonging to the artillery we under- 
stand,)in thedependent executiverangesofMhowand Jubbulpore. 
This leads us to notice an apparent error in the Report (para, 
176), where officers are enumerated as employed under the 
Military Board in the Saugor and Nerbudda territories. It is 
true, indeed, that the general management of the Engineer’s 
Department, and the distribution of the excellent European 
overseers in the Saugor division (with nearly 100 miles of the 
Bombay and^ Agra road, and several important military and 
commercial lines, and a general area of 30,000 square miles) 
depend on the Executive Engineer at Saugor, and that he, as 
stated in the Report, is alone in direct correspondence with the 
Board regarding the works of the division generally ; but we 
have not succeeded in finding more than the two executive 
subordinates, at Mbow and Jubbulpore, as already mentioned. 
We should not have brought forward this seeming mistake, had 
we not seen the error re-produced in greater detail in para. 203, 
and again in the tabular list of offil^s, for which permanent 
provision should be made from the Corps of Madras Engi- 
neers. 

The mode in which the inspecting element and other propos- 
ed refoms are to be introduced, wul be examined with greater 
convenience hereafter ; and connected with this section, we will 
only add that the minute details of the Military Board’s strange, 
ill-assorted and multifarious dirties, and of the even more vari- 
ous smd numerous offices devolved on the Chief Engineer, as 
described at length by the pains-taking Commissioners, ofier 
nothing, we think, from which we can extract matter of general 
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interest ; unless, indeed, it be, tbat tbe nen-adjastinent^ of tbeir 
respective avocations, in tbe convenient manner prescribed, and 
for the sufficient reasons assigned, by tbe three nmici cwrus^ 
goes pointedly towards the aggravation of our repeated appre- 
hensions, of either indifference or aversion (on the part of the 
present ruling local power) to a branch of Indian Government, 
which, in Bengal, we have seen to beheld conspicuously worthy 
of the warm support, and of the thoughtful and comprehensive 
consideration of the Governor-General of India. — (See Lord 
Dalhousie’s Minute, dated 24th July, 1851). 

At length we have arrived at a sort of resting place, or 
debateable land between the past or present, as it has been, 
or is, and the future, as, it is to be devoutly wished, it should 
be; and from this, after our prolix description, historical- 
ly, of the three different executive branches of Public Works 
in the Presidency of Madras, we can survey to advan- 
tage, though with small complacency, at least three obvi- 
ous cardinal administrative defects that have rendered the 
Report more a narrative of misfeasance and of failure, than a 
record of advancement and success. We see a want of unity, 
as shewn in varying and often conflicting rules tliat govern 
each of the separate offices ; we see a want of knowledge, as 
evidenced by practical disconnection of means of transport with 
means of produce ; and we see a want of liberality, as exhibited 
in denial of efficient agency and skilled superintendence, by 
which alone measures of comprehensive improvement can be 
carried into effect, with full benefit to Government and tbe 
people. Under these three heads of charge, instances in illus- 
tration might be multiplied to the mingled wonder, incredulity, 
sorrow and satiety of our readers, did not regard to their already 
much-abused patience, and to our own limited space, forbid our 
thus adding “ perfume to the violet” 

Looking next at our three zealous and experienced la- 
bourers in the neglected Madras garden of economic im- 
provements, as to a body,, duly and deliberately commissioned 
by the Home Government, to amend as well as inquire; 
we think it may not be amiss, before we cross tbe threshold 
of their proposed reforms, to seek some authorized expres- 
sion of their own, that may embody the sentiments with 
which they approach this part of their appointed duty. As 
public servants delegated to suggest remedies for what tney see 
and show to be defective, inefficient, or fallacious, something 
like a confession of their faith may either conciliate or repress 
our own confidence in their wisdom and discretion ; wherefore, 
as a key note to tbe system which they advocatefor the future pro- 
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’mctliioikot all Public Works tbrou^bout tbe Madras territcarias^ 
ve now quote, for general canyass, tbeir opinion, that it is waste* 

* ful and unwise to haye several controlling offices, each ignorant 

* of the operations and the experience of the others, and two 

* of them at least deficient in professional strength, and other two 
‘ destitute of agents in the provinces, when by a union of all, 
‘ tbe experience of all would be concentrated, the professional 

* skill av 4 ulable would be most efficiently employed, and the 

* local i^ents would be all under one bead, and their services 
‘ would be turned to tbe best account and also the fact that 
— “ The control of a large expenditure (24 lakhs a yej^) is 

* now divided among a numuer of Boards and individual 

* officers, with little attempt at system or order, so that the 

* total outlay is never presented to Government at a single view, 

* and some not inconsiderable items are liable to be left out of 

* sight altogether.” — {Rq)ort^ pa^es 80, 81.) As for ourselves, 
we submit that nothing of cavil or disproof is to be alleged 
against the positions contained in the former extract ; nor is 
any thing to be urged substantially in fevor of continuing the 
absence of all system described in the latter quotation. But 
before entering at length upon the leading and most eonspicu* 
ous feature in the Bemrt, namely, the constitution of a single 
united professional Boai^, not unlike the scientific and ad- 
mirable, Departemmt dea ponts et des chdtissies in France 
(with its special Minister of State, the mot denigme we 
trow to its success) ; we beg leave, at this early stage of the 

J uestion, to refer somewhat at length to the fact of a very 
ifferent result having been arrivea at by the sister Commis- 
sion in Bengal, and which has already been approved by the 
Governor-Oeneral, and sanctioned by the Court of Directors. 

The abolition of tbe Military Board, as a chief practical ob- 
struction, is one main proposition of the Bengal Commission ; 
and the interposition of similar vis inertia!, whether caused by 
the Revenue or Military Boards, on the Madras side, is equally 
moposed for abrogation by the Coast Commissioners. But in 
Bengal, a new bead of the Department of Public Works is to 
be erected in each Local Government ; and very strqpg and 
convincing reasons have been given for the appointment of one 
Chief Engineer in Bengtd Proper; one in the North West 
Provinces ; and one in the Punjab. These departmental au- 
thorities are to be alwajjrs in direct and immediate communica- 
tion with their respective Governments, and to inherit all tbe 
power and to discharge all the functions hitherto so injuriously 
exercised by the Military Board of Calcutta. The comparative 
vigour and promptitude, confidently anticipated by Lord 
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Dalhousie, most seem to all to bo an inevitable seqnel of these 
^reat changes, which possess the strongs recommendation of an 
individualized responsibility, the nearest possible guarantee, 
alike to original selection solely by merit, and to the nominee's 
own subsequent efficient dischar^ of duty. [Nevertheless, it 
by no means follows, because a plan has been struck out of so 
much and so well adapted to the three lieutenancies 

in Bengal, that one equally well suited to the Madras Fresi* 
dency, albeit differing in its provisions, should not have re- 
ward^ the much longer consideration of the subject by its 
Commissioners. But no words of our own could enforce this 
view of the case so excellently, as the following extract from 
the Report : — We would remark in the first place, that even 
^ if any one system could be pointed to as having been tried and 

* proved to answer perfectly well under certain circumstances, 

* yet other circumstances might make it unsuitable elsewhere. 

* And we conceive that the mere facts that a large part of the 

* revenue of this Presidency depends on the works of irriga- 

* tion, and that much more than one-half of the whole ex- 

* penditure on Public Works is devoted to the maintenance and 
^ improvement of irrigation, are alone sufficient to make a system 

* that may be suitable to Bengal or Boinbay, not necessarily 

* applicable here. But even if this olijection did not exist, no 
‘ perfect or even eminently successful system can be appealed 
> to in any part of India. On the contrary all the objections 

* urged against the working of the Madras system, such as 

* inadequate and ill-considered estimates, long delay in settling 
‘ bills^ and great cost of superintendence, appear to be found 

* in a still greater degree at the other Presidencies. Thm-e is 

* no existing system then, that can be proposed as a model ; 
‘ and any new system must be an experiment. We propose 
‘ that one which, after careful consideration, we fully believe 

* to be the best adapted to work well at this Presidency ; but 
‘ we do not recommend it as the best for the other Presidencies , 

* nor on the other band can we admit that the best plan there 
‘ will of necessity be the best here.” — (Ilq>ort^para, 21 1.) To this 
we would add, as in deprecation of assimilation, that whereas 
the works on which the new Bengal Chief jSngineers will 
have to report, can all be disposed of professionally, as ques- 
tions of Engineering simply ; in Madras, the fiscal considera- 
tions attached to hydraulic projects (especially such as illus- 
trate the Cottonian era) have hitherto always been thought 
to re(]^uir6 the most careful concurrent connderation of a very 
experienced revenue authority. Moreover, such works as the 
Madras Ebigineers are chiefly concerned in, woriss of irrigation. 
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^particalarly if on a large scale, affecting extensive areas iff 
waste or uncultivated land, with fwoportionate increase to the 
public revenue, and if also, as so frequently happens, doubtful 
latent mischief lurks therein, whether professions, fised, or sani4 
tary,) require specially and emphatically, k> be discussedL** 
Now, by this we do not mean the perfunctory elimination 
of any number of a Secretary’s conventional sentences, or 
the oft one-sided and wrong-headed mjinute of a ready writ- 
ing Coundillor, wherein influence or authority are the substitute 
for reason, and an intimate comprehension of the subject, by 
courtesy supposed to be “ under discussion but we mean a 
hona fde collision of picked minds, of diflerent calibres, endow- 
ments, and attainments mayhap, but alike disciplined by pro- 
fessional trailing, and equally with each other personmly in- 
terested and responsible in the business on hand. We claim 
a collective professional consideration then for aU new hydraulic 
constructions if of any magnitude ; and we have been told it 
is the opinion of, perhaps, the very best authority on such a 
subject, that the incalculable benefit arising from such animated 
and intelligent discussion ” as we have described (contrasted 
with mere jejune paragraph-making in answers, rejoinders, 
sur-rejoinders and rebutters) has, within his own knowledge, 
been strikingly shewn in many instances. Hydraulic art and 
science are far from having yet attained the exactitude and 
precition of other branches of Civil Engineering ; and doubt- 
less further collateral advantage might be derived from the 
permanent professional Board proposed for Madras, by institut- 
ing systematic courses of experiments, under prescribed con- 
ditions, the results of which might be tabulated, in a reason- 
able expectation of supplying many desiderata still felt by the 
Civil Engineer, and of correcting existing formulae, so that the 
now considerable discrepancies between theoretical and prac- 
tical results should in a great measure disappear. In the large 
project for throwing a dam directly across the river Kistnab, 
for which no less a sum than £155,000 has lately been sanc- 
tioned, it was at once felt that the enterprise and ardour of the 
projector of so extensive an undertaking might have ^b^uiled 
him into exaggeration and extravagance ; and the needfm pro- 
fessional scrutiny was only obtained by the nomination of a 
special Committee, composed of Engineer Officers, necessarily 
brought from considerable distances, and withdrawn ftom their 
own occupations, to the greater or less inquiry meanwhile of 
the public service. 

Add to all this, exclusively based on the diffisrent stcpk of 
Engineers’ employments in the different Presidencies, that of 
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MadiBs, it may already be pitedicated, Hahet fmim in 
comu ; and pursuing the Horatian figure, we may remiiid 
our readers how notably the Chief Secretary's horn has been 
seen to gore the unfortunate late accomplished Superinten- 
dent of Roads, although nominally enjoying an authority, 
even greater than that with which Lord iDalhousie means to 
invest his Chief Engineers. Plmis involving the welfaie of 
a whole province, and representing the anxious labours and 
computations of weeks or months, may, as in Captain Rest’s 
case, be rendered nugatory by the ipse diosit of a Chief Secre- 
tary ; and it may be confidently predicted that the result of 
appointments in Madras, after the pattern in Bengal, would be 
dependency on the Government office as the focus of obstruction, 
reticence and ignorance ; and also, the eventual re-transfer to 
the Council Chamber of precisely that very discussion, which 
it is so highly desirable should have been previously and finally 
completed by the collective voice of a Board, so composed as 
to carry irresistible weight in its own deliberate professional 
convictions. We put these urgent statements, thus apparently 
out of place, before our readers now, because it is currently 
reported that the Honorable Mr. Councillor Thomas, the 
celebrated Road Chief Secretary, has taken upon himself to 
follow in name, though in a widely difierent spirit, the Gover- 
nor-General’s lead ; and also, because we have the best means 
of knowing that, with the exception of the author (who is des- 
titute of Mofussil revenue experience) all practical men at 
Madras, and in the Provinces, anticipate only unmixed evil 
from the propositions. 

As a final, and what perhaps would better have been a pre- 
liminary objection to the assimilative treatment against which, 
by anticipation, we enter our cordial protest, we would point 
out that the promising expedient of three Chief Engineers, hit 
upon by the Bengal Commission, owes its origin plainly to the 
three separate Governments for which they had to legislate ; 
whereas in the Madras Presidency, there being no similar im- 
peria in impervo^ there are no different administrative beads to 
whom Mr. Thomas’s difierent Chief Engineers can be accre- 
dited, by way of overcoming a mischievous centralization of 
vicious geographical position. * 

Perhaps no better exemplification of the happy results of 
individual agency could be adduced than the vigorous di- 
rection of Public Works in the Punjab, by Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Napier, C. B., and certainly only very strong reasons 
can reconcile us to* the exclusion of a system which we have 
the advantage of seeing in such extensive and benefii^ 
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«4^eration. We wd at oiiee edmit, tfaat oer eim^ad* 

hemn to tbe faK>po9^ arrangement bas net been ^rra without 
hesitadon, and each rdbctanee as is inspired by un^gned dis- 
trust ef diluted and divided responstbiUty;^ tmt we do think 
that the reaaom of the Commissionera, when taken together, are 
impregnable ; ai^ as such we invite attention to them as stated 
in the text, sinee any digest of ours would impair their force* 

* In the first place a Boaid is permanent, and the personal 

* experience and knowledge of individual cases obtained in the 
‘ course of business, is not lost to the department on every one 
' of the changes of officers so frequent in this country ; second^ 

* the work to be done would certainly be vastly too much for 

* any single officer, even with an ordinary assistant ; and either 

* it must be incompletely done, as we are so anxious that it 

* should not, or the head of the office must be provided with 

* one or more assistants of standing «nd experience, who would, 

* in fact, share his w<n*k, though not ostensibly his resposibility, 

* and upon whom he might be tempted to throw too large a share 
‘ of it ; thirds the Department of Public Works is one in which 
‘ it is pre-eminently undesirable that all questions should be de- 

* cided by the judgment of any one man, however able ; and 
< many questions would occur, in which Government would 

* justly me! that it could not cordially and confidently accept 

* the decision of an individual at the head of the department ; 

* fourth ; the variety of the works coming under the Board's 

* cognizance, bei^ so great, and the geographical extent 

* of its jurisdiction so large, the varied experience of the 

* members composing it, both* as to place, and as to species 
^ of occupation, would be in itself an advantage ; fifths although 

* the two qualities of promptitude and direct responsibili^ are 
^ supposed to belong only to the agency of individual officers, 

* still it is certain that the former may be secured in a Board, 

* also, by proper arrangements ; and we believe that the latter 

* may he obtained in a high degree, in a Board composed of 

* Hie evidence of Colonel Kennedy, on the 14th Jnly last, upon this particnisr 
question of corporate or individuol agency, is so decisive and forcibly expressed, 
that we beg to ask oar readers*' attention to it, With regard to CommissionL X 

* have served with several, both executive and deliberative, and 1 believe that we 
^ best OommisBion, composed the ablest and most conscientions men that can 

* be put together, is stiU a very bad head for an Executive Department. As a 

* deliberative bofiy, a Commission may be nseful, although, I think, its reoommenda- 

* tious seldom offer more than a compromise of antagonistic opinions, without con- 

* sistenoe as a whole ; but of all tbe Commissions 1 ever heard of, the Commission 

* for managing Public Works in India was tbe worst constituted, and its practice 
‘ perfectly accounts for the difficulty that the Indian Government roust have had 

* in any useful Public Works,**— -Buiclence before Committee of House of Lorda^ 14M 

1853. 
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^ a isadl Bumb^ of ma^bera earefuU^ seleetedi by ,tbe 

^ fim right of reoordmg miaatea of disseat, and of seniihagap 
* aadi minutes to Gov^ei®menti,*’—Kjf2qpor^, jpora 210*) If Ae 
validity of this powerful exposition be admitted, we antio^^tte 
no obiectiona in the abstract to the proposed constitution of the 
Board, three fixed and salaried memtera, one a civilian and 
two military, from the Corps of Engineers ; though in the 
concrete, we may not be unprepared for demur to the appoint- 
ment pf a highly paid Bevenue Member of the new Board. 
Besides that the stipend required for a civilian of eminence 
and experience, — and he will be useless if he be not thus distin- 
guished, — ^as allotted in para. 216, would amount to the aggregate 
cost of all the rest of the Board, with its Secretary tahen toge- 
ther, it may perhaps not unreasonably be urged, that the 
special cases of land tenures and revenue generally, which will 
come before the body in its current despatch of business, are 
not likely to be so numerous or so complicated as to occupy the 
whole time of the senior member, that in the intervals he will 
find little to engage his attention, that in purely professional 
questions he probably would rather embarrass than enlighten, 
and that by voting wrongly, he might even do mischief instead 
of good. Considering that the element of fiscal scrutiny is 
mingled largely in the local proceedings connected with each 
estimate and new undertaking, the opinion of the District 
Collector being invariably obtained and recorded, — ^we cannot say, 
with perfect truth, that we ourselves regard the appointment of 
a highly paid Civil Servant as essential per se to the practical 
efficiency of a Board of Works ; but yet we apprehend that 
even if the proposed lucrative office were a sinecure (from which 
respectable and now rare institutions, we shrewdly suspect it 
will not greatly differ), it might be wise and economical to make 
the concession, on a fall and distinct understand!^, that no mi- 
litaty man, or set of military men, acting in a dvil or depart- 
mental capacity, will ever in the Madras Presidency command 
adequate influence or weight ; or will long escape the fate that 
so speedily overtook Captain Best, unless be or they have a 
Civilian representative. At once a protection, support, and 
dignified make-weight, we do not believe that a Revenue 
Member, selected from the covenanted body of the Civil Service, 
could be eafely dispensed with at Madras ; and we think tliat 
if duly selected from men of the fine stamp of the Messrs. 
Sullivan, Kindersley and Blackburne of bye-gone days, coUt 
dderable and frequent advantage would accrue from the august 
society and fellowship of such zealous and highly gifted public 
servants ; so that upon the whole we cordialty hope 

A 1 
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Cdnmiissioiiears * sehetm may beaceq»tod aUdmtion^ Th^ 

two working Stipendiary Members are to be Office of EngiaeerB^ 
not neoessiwHj taken bj n^mental n^ter, though to possess ^ 
requisite experienoe, they must needs be of consid^ble standingt 
the Chief !En^neer, being reliered from session in the Beyenue 
and Military Boards, is to haye an ex-officio seat in the Board of 
Works, which) as a matter of course, is farther to haye an 
Engineer Secretary. Excepting always the remuneration pro- 
posed for the Beyenue Member, the amount of which may not 
, be tampered with, taxed, or reyised, there is small likelihood of 
fault being found with the scale of intended salaries on the score of 
over payment. The proposition that one of the members shall be 
liable to make professional journies, (para. 216 ) we think objec- 
tionable, as leading to loss of time, and deyolying on the single 
remaining working bee more labour than can be properly exe- 
cuted ; particularly as the Secretary b to be strictly a merely mi- 
nbterial officer, and is neither to share in the deliberations of the 
Board, nor to aid in the composition and compilation of the 
Beports in course of preparation. A second proykion in the 
same paragraph, for mvd voce explanations in the Coun- 
cil Chamber, seems to us clearly dependent on the retention 
of the Bevenue Member; he might, without danger, lose the 
prestige of omne i^notum pro tnirifico^ but the spectacle of 
rulers speaking as they write, we rather imagine should be 
reseryed for the privileged, and by no means be exhibited 
coram papula. We should both transgress decorum, and invite 
disbelief, were we to transfer to our pages the not invisible 
penril annotations which certain Madras irrigation-work papers 
are supposed lately to have received from the hands of 
Bight Honorable or Honorable writers ; but we must seriously 
and sorrowfully assure our readers, that if they would do us 
the favor to refer to an earlier page of our Article, and apply 
to the distinguished writers each of the choice epithets accept- 
ed by Lord Dalhousie from the Bengal Commissioners as suita-^ 
ble exponents of the qualities of the Calcutta Military Board, 
they will assuredly commit no kind of injustice. Unquestionably 
radical as is the reform proposed by the Commission^ and 
prompt and beneficial as we firmly believe its operation wduld 

? roye, we still fear that the labour of the Government in the 
)epartme]it of Putdic Works may commonly issue in mis- 
carri^e, unless the services of a dry-nurse he permanently at 
command. It is a painful, but i)ounden duty for us to state 
that it is more than discreditable, it is destructive of general res- 
pect, and it is literally suiddal, that Honorable Councillors, 
from ignorance more to be pitied than blamed, should any 
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lodger be exposed to a temptiUioii they rarelj Baextt able to 
reinst, of stoltifying themselves by transparent fallaeies, and of 
neiiti^izing the inherent elasticity of the public Revenue^ througb 
want of that royal road to learning which might be commodi- 
ously provided by a Consulting Engineer,” to be ever at the 
elbow of the Council, like Major Kennedy or Major Baker, in 
the vice-regal closet at Barrackpore. A link in the professional 
chain, we ^ink, is still wanting, Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? 
It seems to us that not only on great or special occasions, 
but in order to infuse an habitual uniform, consistent, syste- 
matic, and far-seeing sagacity throughout the length and 
breadth of the Department of Public Works, some thoroughly 
confidential Amicus CuricB^ whether designated Consulting 
Engineer,” or “ Secretary to Government in the Department 
of Public Works,” should be allowed to a Government, of 
whose Provinces four-fifths are at this moment entirely un- 
cultivated, and of the total extent under the plough, namely, 
one-fifth only of the whole area of the territories, ^jBgE?ort, 
page 120) barely one-fourth is now irrigated ! ! Scruples of mere 
finance are surely out of place, when considerations of such 
vast magnitude engage the attention ; and if the Commissioners, 
when they have deserved such high praise throughout their 
whole mission, can be thought more entitled to commendation 
for some parts of the Report than others, we believe it is when, 
breaking through the trammels of convention, and of limited 
local and class interests, they take broad comprehensive views, 
placing before Government, not merely that comminuted detail 
to which they are habituated, and regulated by which they 
dole out a patch-work piece-meal fragmentary administra- 
tion, but such a wide territorial coup d'oeil en masse^ as to the 
eye of a Roman Proconsul, or of an enlightened British States- 
man (like him who has just left us, lainented all, but with 
deepest cause for sorrow, by Madras) mi^ht unfold the secret 
of a prosperity, hitherto without parallel in India. At present, 
alas I all nope of the regeneration of Madras is buried in the 
grave of Mr. Thomason. 

We fear from our own dealings with the Report that its sug- 
gest! veness”may be objected to : but our furtiiersurvey of the work, 
with which we now proceed, will show that no sins of omission, 
from neglect of particulars, lie at the door i|||4be Commissioners. 
The duties to be confided to, and performed by the Board of 
Works,” constituted as we have detailed, embrace all those 
(with many important ones superadded) hitherto discharged 
by the Revenue and Military !^ards, and Superintendent of 
Roads, acting independently of each other ; but it is justly held 
to be essential to its successful working, that it be strictly con- 
trolling, so as to systematize the expenditure generally, and 
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to give it such direction as shall make its beneficial inflnmice 
as extensive as posable. One chief dutj is to take a gene- 

* ral view of the whole country, of its capabilities, and require- 

‘ meats in eveiy part, and to see that every province, and every 
^ branch of improvemkent, shall receive its due ^are of atten- 
^ Details are to be almo^ entirely left in the bands of 

the local authorities, (now greatly invigorated by an inspect- 
ing class, of which more hereafter ;) and it is earnestly recom- 
mended that they should openly enjoy a" confidence, and an 
enlarged dkeretion as to execution of works, and repairs with- 
in certain limits* It will be found on sufficient examination, 
that in reality, local officers possess these already, though fet- 
tered by having to pass through various channels to Govern- 
ment, who, at last, can only be guided by the opinions of the self- 
same local authorities, the sole source of information. Several 
other changes, some in principle, and some merely in routine, are 
suggested ; and particularly in the glaringly absurd practice of 
occupying the time of Government by the individual sanction of 
every bill for work executed on a previously authorized estimate. 
The true and pithy words of the Commissioners on this sub- 
ject run thus : — The Government has not the means of really 

* dealing with the details of bills ; and it is almost superfluous 

* to say that the real check afibrded by their submission in that 

* form is nothing at all. Bat it bears the semblance of effec- 
‘ tive check ; and with that prevailing jealousy which so much 
^ characterizes the system, the power is, for the sake of that 

* semblance, taken irom the controlling Boards, which have the 

* means of exercising it efficiently; and added to the mass of 

* detail which, from all departments, takes up so much of the 
‘ time of Government — to which we subjoin their statement 
of the general principles which they recommend for adop- 
tion ; viz., firsts that all repairs to buildings, as well as to irriga- 

* tion works, should be undertaken by the local officers, without 

* the previous sanction of higher authority ; second^ that the 

< same should be the case with regard to made roads, but that the 

* plan of a permanent allowance for the repair of every such 
‘ road, a plan which has been fully approved by the Honorable 

* Court, should be generally adopted ; thirds that bills for re- 
‘ pairs should be pag^d by the controlling Boards without a 
‘ referenoe to Govd(phnent ; fourth^ that in the case of new works 
‘ or improvements, when an estimate has been sanctioned by 

Government, the bill for the work should be finally passed by 
‘ the Board, unless it exceed the estimate by a certain per- 
^ centage to be fixed ; fifths that the operations ^f the Board 

< under the preceding four rules shml be brought under 
' the review of Government in periodical reports.”— 

'^page 
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The remainder of this chapter exempUfiea the intended ope- 
rations of the new Board, throa^out each set of eircumstaJiees 
incident to the control, construction and repair of every class of 
Public Works ; they strike us, after careful and deliberate con- 
sideration, as excellent throughout* With this hearty general 
commendation, we should dismiss this portion of our subject, 
as not presenting further matter of general interest ; but we 
think it would be unjust to withhold from the knowledge of our 
readers the very interesting prospect held out by the projected 
preparation, for the first time, of the important papers described in 
the following extract : — Another important duty of the Board 
‘ of Works should be to lay before Government annually an ac- 
‘ count current of the works under their control, especially those 
‘ of irrigation. We ti^ust that we have shewn to the full satis- 

* faction of all who read this Report, that irrigation works are 

* really valuable to the Government, and that the cost of con- 
‘ strueting and maintaining such works is not capitarthrown 
‘ away, but so invested as to return a very handsome profit 
‘ directly into the IVeasury. But in order that this quality of 
‘ that expenditure may be duly kept in mind, it is necessary 
^ that the outlay and the return should be periodically shewn 
‘ in comparison. For if the latter appears only as a part of 

* the general land revenue, and is nowhere shewn in its real 

* character, while the former appears by itself, unconnected 

* with its results, the expenditure will be regarded with jealousy 

* and disfavour, and a disposition will prevail to restrain it 
‘ within the narrowest possible limits. Whereas, if the annual 

* account of disbursements is accompanied by a statement of 
^ the profits, it will be seen that the outlay is not a source of 

* loss, but of gain ; and it will come to be regarded as one 
‘ important means of developing the resources of the country 

* and increasing the revenue, the light in which, we are per- 

* suaded, true economy requires that it should be viewed. In 

* order to carry out this idea, we propose that an account 

* should be taken of the value of all existing works of irriga- 
‘ tion, somewhat resembling the Dead Stock Account” 
‘ already kept of buildings ; and that all the charges for such 
' works, new or old, and the whole revenue derived from them, 

* should be annually balanced and laid before Government. 

* The value of the old works must be taken arbitrarily at some 
‘ fixed number of years’ profit; that of works recently construct- 

* ed, and of all formed hereafter, would be the actual cost. 
^ A certain per-centage of ordinary deterioration must be al- 

* lowed annually as a deduction from tbeir value, and on tbe^ 
^ other hand, all additions and improvements, and even ordinary 
‘ repairs, would appear as increasing it. While makinsr this 
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* iittle axaount of labour to keep accuratdy aud pu&ctitally 
^ such an account as we are speakmg of, but the end in ^iew 

* seems an important one, and worth the cost and trouble.’’ 
^ — {fieport^ paras. 227, 228). With this additional specimen then 
of the excellent performance before us, we now conclude our 
very feeble notice of Section V. of the Report, on which, in a 
great measure, hinges the practical benefit to be derived by the 
Madras Pre^dency firom the labours of it^fearless Commissioa 
on Public Works. 

Vigilance, promptitude, and vigour, are the qualities hitherto 
defective in the different M&dras systems of Public Works, 
which the Commissioners confidently expect to secure by 
the creation of a special Board of Works, composed chiefly of 
professional and scientific members, Miev carefully arriving 
at this opinion, the next office of the Commissioners has been 
to provide a suitable subordinate agency, whether inspecting 
or executive, duly proportioned in numbers and range of duty 
to the actual requirements of the country, if is quite plain that, 
unless this relation be satisfactorily made out even to demon- 
stration, the scale which may be proposed for the permanent 
future strength of the establishments throughout the Provinces, 
may be summarily branded with the epithets of vagueness und 
arbitrariness, disentitling it to the respect and adoption of the 
ruling authorities. To e'ffect this important purpose, we find 
that two long sections have been intercalated in the Report, the 
first of which is devoted to a comprehensive examination of the 
value of irrigation to the revenue and general wealth, and to a 
consideration of the advantage of its maintenance and extension ; 
and the second is given to an extended view of the roads and com- 
munications of the country in their present condition, and to an 
exposition of the neglected and still decaying state of the various 
harbours on the sea-boai’d. With equal industry and ability, the 
Commissioners have accumulated, from the most authentic 
sources, a Vast mass of information, which places before us both 
what has been done, and what has been left undone ; and vari- 
ous striking examples are given of the admirable results that 
have followed the adoption of liberal measures in carryii^ 4 >ut 
the schemes of improvement suggested by Colonel Cotton, and 
his like-minded brethren of the scientific body. The average 
returns are so vast as almost to staler belief in other parts of 
India, and we question whether they would be generally cre- 
dited, if they were not found to be corroborated by official re- 
turns of undoubted authenticity. We subjoin a Table of thir- 
teen improvements eftected during the last fourteen years ^ Ap- 
pei^ix Z shomvg the entire Ust of $vdi undertakings and from 
this it will be seen, that their aggrogate cost was Rupees 2,84,901, 
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aannal cbarg^es, was Rnpees 3,17^67, being at the rate of 134 
per cent, per annam on the capital expended : — 
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It should be partteularly retmembered, diet the Thble Z in 
file Appendix, above referred to, and from which, the above 
is an extract, is a catalogue of all moderately large oc« 
casional” (special) outlays during the last fourteen years ; 
and is not a ^picked list of projects, the execution of which 
has been attended with peculiar profit. Humanly speak*- 
ing, there was not the smallest reasonable likelihood of any 
idmilar return being ever called for from the able profes- 
sional Secretary of the Board of Bevenue, and the out- 
turn, great as indeed it is, must not be regarded as an 
unexpected “ tr<mvaille^* to be celebrated with trumpet and 
drum, but is, in every sense, an average return, spread 
over a laige space of time, of the benefit which the Ma- 
dras Government is continually solicited to graciously ac- 
cept at the hand of its professional body in the Mofus- 
sil. And if results like these (134 per cent.) are found 
to be gained, from what ma^ fairly be regarded as com- 
mon samples of the undertakings frequently pressing them- 
selves on the attention of Civil Engineers of Divisions, 
whilst vainly striving to keep pace with the annual rou- 
tine of ordinary repair ; still more beneficial consequences 
are shewn to accrue, when the attention of a scientific and 
enterprising officer is not frittered into segments by daily 
check, by constant change of place, by numerous minor ex- 
penditures, but is concentrated upon one or other of the 
gigantic schemes, which the leading geographical features 
of the land suggest to the affluent professional conception and 
constructive skill of such gifted public servants (and may we 
not in simple truth term them “ public benefactors’") as Lieute- 
nant Colonel Arthur Cotton. We now offer to our readers the 
great gratification of perusing, in the words of the Com- 
missioners, some account of the lar^e works, still in coarse of 
a too tardy prosecution in the District of Rajamundry, having 
added to the msbructive Table No. 2 a statement of the export 
returns for the two years that have elapsed since that in 
Appendix D. page 321) was published ; and we had 

hoped to have similarly continued Table No. 1 fof the years 
1851-52 and 1852-53, for which authentic materials had been 
collected ; but in this matter we have been unexpectedly dis- 
appointed. 
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^ So long ago as before the dose of the last centaiy, an 

* Enjpneer (Mr. Topping) had observed the fadlity with 

* wUch the Godavery might be made to irrigate the dis- 
‘ triets on its banks, and had brought to the notice of Govern- 

* ment how desirable it was to throw an anient or dam across 

* the river, so as to raise the water, and thus make it available 

* for that purpose. The project was allowed to sleep for half a 

* century, but in the year 1844, the district and its revenue 

* being in the declining state already noticed, it was again 

* taken up. The Civil Engineer, Captain A. T. Cotton, first 
' made a general report (12th August, 1844) on the feasibility 

* of the project and the probable results : and having been 

* directed to collect and submit more specific information, he 

* made a second and more detailed report on the 17th April, 

‘ 1845, with detailed estimates of the cost of an anicut across 

* the Godavery river, and a more general statement of the 

* probable cost of a system of channels and other works in 

* connexion with it, for the distribution of the water. The 

* project received the approval of the Government, and nlti- 

* mately of the Court of Directors ; and the construction of 

* the anicut, the only part of the works at first sanctioned, was 

* commenced early in 1847. 

^ The undertaking was a gigantic one ; a river exceeding 

* two miles in actu^ width, be&ides the islands which at that 
' point divide H into fopr branches, and running over a bed of 

* pure sand of unknown depth, was to be arrested in its course 
^ by a dam twelve feet high thrown across it ; and a large part 

* 01 its waters was to ' be diverted, and distributed over an 

* extent of 3,000 square miles, by means of a net work of 

* channels, each one of which must not only be taken at that 

* elevation which would enable it to perform its allotted part, 

* in conjunction with the rest, in bringing the whole tract of 

* country under irrigation, but must be adapted as to size and 

* gradient, to convey exactly the quantity of water required, 

* and no more. And all this was to be done in a country 
^ where such works had never been heard of before on a scale 

* of any magnitude, or at least only by tradition, and^ to^ be 

* efiected by the agency of workmen most ignorant and un- 
‘ skilful, who had to be taught almost every thing, vvith a 

* very scanty number of skilled or professional Superinten- 

* dents, and where almost all the means of abridging or facili- 

* tating human labour, if obtained at all, must be fabricated on 
^ the spot by means of the same defective agency. The diffi- 
‘ culties encountered in the prosecution of the work, from the 
‘ combination of all these im&vourabie circumstances, can 
^ certainly be fuUy realized only by those who had a part in the 
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* task of overcoming them ; some glimpse of their charseter 

* and amount may be obtained from Colonel Cotton’s repmrts. 

* But our business here is not with the difficulties of the under- 

* taking, but with its cost, and its results. 

“ Captain Cotton’s estimate for the works amounted to twelve 
^ lakhs of Bupeea, distributed as follows : — 

The anicut with locks, sluices, &o ^i^Iakhs. 

Embankments to the river i „ 

Irrigation channels 2 „ 

“ Drainage works 1 „ 

“ Sluices, locks, and other small works of masonry.... 1 „ 

Roads and bridges 2 „ 

TotaL 12 lakhs. 

** But his more accurate estimate for the anicut itself amount** 

^ ed to Rs. 4,75,572. He supposed that the whole of the works 
< would be completed in five years ; and he calculated that at the 

* end of the first ten years the works would have afforded a net 
^ surplus income, above the average revenue of the district in the 

* preceding eleven years, to the aggregate amount of Rs. 

* 26,80,000 after deducting their first cost, and repairs. 

“ The completion of the works has required a longer time 
^ than was then anticipated, partly from delay in obtaining sanc- 
‘ tion for the channels and other works of distribution, partly 

* because the extent of the operations necessary was found 

* to be larger than was at first computed, and partly in con- 

* sequence of the very inefficient means placed at Captain Cot* 

* ton’s disposal for laying out and planning the channels and 

* other works. The cost too has been larger than was expected. 

* The work had not proceeded far before it was found that the 

* anicut would cost more than the estimate ; the stone quarries 

* turned out to be deceptive ; and the material could not he laid 

* down at the price supposed ; a larger quantity than the estimate 

* provided was found to be necessary; and lastly, a more finished 

* and substantial style of construction was adopted. Upon the 

* recommendation of a committee appointed to consider the 

* question, the Government, m February 1849, sanctioned a sup- 

* plemental estimate for the anicut, to the amount of Rupees 
‘ 4,07,606, in addition to Rupees 5,03,703 already expended; and 

* in the same month of 1851, a further sum of Rupees 65,742 

* was added, for the purpose of extending one end of that work. 
^ Thus the total estimated cost of the anicut itself became 

* Rupees 9,76,951, and that may be taken as its actual cost. 

* The total expenditure on all parts of the project, up to the 

* present time^ is about thirteen lakhs ; ana it is calculated by 
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* Coloiiel Cotton that about deven lakhs maj still be requked ; 

* making twenty-four for the whole system of works, including 
^ a mo^ hmportant line of navigation, and a lakh and a half of 

* expenditure on roads/’ 

In exlulnUng the results of this proiect, we will first show 

* those already realized in comparison with the expenditure up to 

* the present time, and then state the very much larger advan- 

* tages which we are thereby fully warranted in anticipating, 

* when the whole of the works shall be completed and in actual 

* operation. And here we must observe that a comparison 

* of the expenses and returns up to the present time is very 
‘ unfair to the project, for two reasons — Is#, because the 

* total cost of the anicut (a work which will supply the means 

* of irrigating the whole tract) is now shewn against the gain 

* fimn a very small part of that extent, in consequence of the 

* present incompleteness of the channels for distributing the 

* water; 2nd, because the large sums expended even on the 

* works of distribution, in the last year at least, have not yet 

* had time to give a return in revenue, and yet their whole cost 

* also is included on the debit side. But evmi viewed under 
^ these disadvantageous circumstances, the benefits from the 

* work are seen to be very great. We will first take the whole 

* revenue of the district, as shewn in the appended statement 

* No. 1. It is here seen that on the average of the eleven 

* years preceding the commencement of the works, the whole 

* land revenue of the Rajamundry Collectorate was Rupees 

* 19,08,129; and even that is too favourable a statement, for 
^ in the last two or three years of that period, the revenue of 
^ parts of the district had improved greatly, in consequence 

* of the clearing out of some of the old channels, previously 
‘ very much choked with deposit. In 1849 the work at the 
‘ anicut commenced, and the revenue instantaneously felt the 
‘ benefit of it. In that first year the collections were larger 

* than in any one of the preceding eleven years; add each 

* of the succeeding six years has shewn an advance above the 

* preceding one, with the exception of the single season 

* 1849-60, in which there was a destructive flood in the Ooda- 

* very ; and even in that year the collections exceeded those 
^ of any one of the eleven years before the anicut was begun. 

* Not is this all ; in the veiy first year of the works, and in 

* every subsequent year, the iacu*ea6e of revenue abore the 

* previous average exceeded the sum expended on the works ; 

* so that the net revenue, aftcnr deducting the amount of that ex- 

* penditure, has been actually greater in every year, even while 
^ the works have been in progress, than the average of the 
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* antecedent eleven years. And up to the close of the retenue 

* year 1850*51, with which the statement closes^ the agg^^^te 

* amount of such net gain was no less than Bupees 6,89,^91. 

^ The total expenditure on the works bad been Bupees 

* 12,65,361, and the total increase of revenue above the previ* 

^ ous average was Bupees 19,54,802; leaving a net surplus 

* gain, as already said, of Bupees 6,89,391. 

** This striking fact deserves special notice. To what are 

* we to ascri^ the instant rise of revenue, and the sudden 

* spring of prosperity of which it is the index, taking place 

^ immediately on the commencement of the works? It could 
‘ not then be wholly the effect of irrigation, for in the first 

* year the benefit in that way must have been very small ; and 

* even now, the increase of irrigation, large as it has been, 

^ is not sufficient to account for the whole gain in revenue. 

^ Another cause then must be sought, and we believe it may 
‘ be found in the condition of things repeatedly noticed by 

* Colonel Cotton, viz., in the vast stimulus given to indus* 

* try and production by the employment of labour and the 

* circulation of capital, involved in the expenditure of large 

* sums in a depressed and poverty-stricken district. This is 
^ an important element among the incidents of such under- 

* takings as the present, which has been too little recognized. 

* Colonel Cotton indeed dwelt upon it in his very first Beport 
‘ on the Godavery irrigation, and his expectations of profit 

* from the works were framed with reference to it; but in 

* general it has been entirely overlooked. Id- the present 

* instance indeed its operation has been increased by the fact 
^•tbat a large Madras firm, which has a sugar factory near 

* Bajamundry, has been enabled vei^ much to augment its 

* purchases, as the extension *of irrigation made it possible 
^ to extend the cultivation of the cane. But though this feet 

* explains the otherwise strange circumstance that the in- 

* crease of revenue exceeds the sum expended, it does not 
' weaken, but confirms the great and important fact, that 
‘ the outlay of capital in a district, in the employment of 

* labour, whether by Government or by private persons, pro- 

* duces an immediate and powerful effect on the revmiue. . 

* Practically indeed this has long been known ; every Tafasildar 

* in the country is well aware how much more easily his 

* collections come in years when merchants are making large 

* advances in his talook for sugar, indigo, cotton, Ac. ; but it 

* has not been adequately reoo^ized by the Government, or 
‘ seen in its real bearing on the outlay of money by Govem- 

* ment on the works of irrigation or on the roads. In future 

* it is to be hoped it will not be lost sight of, in that relation. 
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We will now briefly state wbat appear to be the futore 

* prospects of benefit from the anient. We have already said 

* that Captain Cotton computed, that at the end of ten years, 

* it would show an aggregate net gain in revenue of Rupees 

* 26,80,000 over and above all charges, in excess of the average 

* revenue prior to the improvements. We have seen that 

* one of the elements of this calculation, viz., the cost of the 

* works, was very materially under-estimated ; and the period 
‘ for the completion of the works being much protracted 

* through the causes already noticed, another element of the 

* calculation was modified, tor this delay necessarily postponed 

* the time when the whole system of works would be in opera- 

* tion. Sttt though the estimate was thus disarranged, there 

* still seems good ground for believing that the anticipation 
‘ of net results will not be found to have been too sanguine. 
‘ Captsdn Cotton’s calculation in 1845 was as follows : — 


** Expenditure in the next five years (i. e., dating from the com- 

* mencement of actual work) to put the Delta m order 12,00,000 

“ Ditto, annual repairs from Ikat tune for five years, at 1 per 
‘ cent, yearly, on twenty-four lakhs of revenue 1,20,000 


Total expenditure... 13,20,000 


Increase of Eevenue in ten years, at an average of four lakhs 
yearly 40,00,000 


Net gain in the next ten years “by a liberal expenditure 26,80,000 


** The calculation at present may be stated as follows : — 


OUTLAT, 

Actual expenditure up to the present time (five years) 13,00,000 

** Estimated further expenditure in {he next ^ree years 11,00,000 

** Ordinary repairs and minor improvements for two years, at 

Bupees 1,20,000 yearly 2,40,000 


Total... 26,40,000 


INCOME. 

Actual Increase of revenue up to the present time... 19,114,802 

Probable increase during the next five years, at an average of 

* sevefk lakhs yearly 35,00,000 

Total... 54,54,802 

^ Probable net gain in ten years from the commencement of the 

* works 28,14,802 


* “ It will be seen by statement No. 1., that the excess of eol- 

* lections in the single year, 1850-61, over the average before 
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* tbe works were began, was fire lakhs and three-quarters ; the 

* revenue has largely increased since the very first year of the 
^ improvement, and there is no doubt that it will continue to 

* rise at an accelerated rate. Not to xiiention other channels 

* and works, one single work constructed this year, the Oanarum 
‘ aqueduct, will convey water to a tract of country of 30,000 

* acres, which alone will yield a revenue of little less than a lakh 
‘ of Rupees. We feel sure, therefore, that we are quite safe in as- 

* sumingsevenlakhsas the average yearly excess of collections, 
‘ during the next five years, over the average tefore the works 
‘ were commenced ; We fully believe that in point of fact it will 

* be still larger. If then Captain Cotton largely under-^estimated 
^ the cost of the project,* there seems good reason to believe 

* that he also greatly under-rated its benefits ; and that after 

* deducting the increased expenditure, the net gain at the end 
^ of ten years will be even larger than he expected. 

** And if we carry our views further, and contemplate the 

* probable eventual results, we cannot but feel persuaded that 

* his largest anticipations will be realized, both as regards the 

* direct profit in revenue to Government, and the vast accession 

* of wealth to the people. We cannot forbear to glance hastily 
^ at this promising future. The tract capable of being watered 

* from the anicut is 3,000 sqiiare miles, or two million acres ; 
‘ and there is more than sufficient water for this extent. But 
‘ as a part of it is capable of being watered also from the 

* Ksstna, by means of the anicut to be constructed at Bezwar- 

* rah. Colonel Cotton takes 1,200,000 acres as the actual extent 

* to be irrigated. And out of this there will be water for 
‘ about 100,000 acres all through the dry season, which will 
‘ probably be all cultivated eventually with sugar-cane, betel, 

* chillies, plantains, and other valuable pioducts. The richness 
‘ of the soil adapts it admirably for the sugar-cane, the cul- 

* tivation of which has very much extended since the anicut 

* was built ; and a Madras mercantile house has a large sugar 


* ** It 18 an apt illustration of the mode in which undertakings of this nature are 
regarded at Madras, tiiat while the Committee who investigated the causes of the 
insufficiency of the estimate, and the probable cost of completing the work, re- 
ceived the thanks of the GoTemment, and very deservedly, there was nothing hut 
severe censure for the officer who devised the project and superintended its exe- 

cution, at enormous and incessant labour to himself, both mental and bodily. No 
matter that he had given a net addition of several lakhs annually to the revenue, and 
that he had brought industry, enterprise and wealth, to a community of a million 
persons, previously poverty-stricken and desponding He bad committed the grave 
offence ox making too small an estimate, by an error of judgment which might 
have been supposed pardonable in an undertaioug of such vastness and such novelty ; 
he had represented the money price of all the enormous advantages ot the work, 
utterly insignificant m reality, as more msigniilcant still.” 
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* filctory very naar Ra^mtindry, ms i^ready noticed. Hie 

* growth and mftnufaetttfe of sugar are likely to increase iin- 
< mensely. Colonel Co^n reckons that atw the works bare 

* been completed, a ^eariy outlay of Rs. l,20/)00 will be 

* fullT sufficient to maintain these works in good order ; and 
^ adding to ibis sum Rs. 50,000 for the yearly cost of the 

* engineering, and muramut establishments, being on a liberal 
^ scale and an outside estimate, and the further sum of Rs, 
^ 1,20,000 as the interest at 5 per cent, on the capital 

* invested, twenty^^four lakhs, the total annual charge will be Rs. 

* 2,90,000, which will give less than four anna^ per acre as the 

* yearly cost of conveying the water to the land. The in<- 

* creasM income to Government is reckoned at only two and a 

* half rupees an acre, though it will hardly any where be less, and 

* will be very much more over a great pmrt of the tract, because 

* a large part of the newly irrigated land will be such as was 

* never cultivated at all befa.’*e, and never paid any thing. 
^ Even at that moderate rate, however, the total increase of 

* revenue will not be less than thirty lakhs annually ; being 

* more than cent, per cent annually on the outlay, after deduct- 

* ing all charges ; and large as this appears, there seems nothing 
^ impossible or incredible in it, if we look at Tanjore, which 

* BOW actually pays with ease and alacrity a revenue of forty- 
‘ seven lakhs. 

And this triumphant success, tliis magnificent addition ta 
^ the revenue, is not to be gained by exaction, by trenching 

* on the fair rights of property or industry ; on the contrary, 

* the noblest feature of all is that this vast gain to the Go- 

* vernment is to be obtained by adding in a far higher degree 
‘ to the wealth, comfort^ and happiness of the people- The 
‘ value of the crop on an acre of dry land does not exceed 

* Rupees 6, but that of an acre of rice is Rupees 20, and of an 

* acre of sugar-cane it is Rs. 230 ; being a gain of Rupees 14 
^ an acre in the former case, and Rupees 224 in the latter. The 
' gain to the producer, therefore, by the improvements in ques- 

* tioD, may be stated as follows, at a low estimate : — 

Ils^ 

“ 100,000 acres of sugar-cane and other valuable products, 


* atEupees200 2,00,00,000 

“ 11,00,000 acres of rice, at Kupees twelve 1,02,00,000 


Total... 8,32,00,000 

Reckoning the value of iho crops at these moderate rates, 
and taking no notice of the fact that much ot this will be 
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* btf d now altogethw waste and unprodaciiTe, or of the eer- 
' taintjr of the crops ander river irrigpation, oomfmed 

* with their precarioasness at present, we find that the gain to 
‘ the ryot is ^2 lakhs, and if he pays thirty lakhs in revenue, 
*' he will still be a clear gainer of 300 lakhs a year. It is no won~ 

* der that the greatest anxiety is displayea to get a share of 

* the irrigation, or the greatest alacrity to use the water when 

* so obtained ; nor is there any thing surprising in the strik- 

* ing change which Colonel Cotton so prominently remarks 
‘ on, in his later reports, as exhibiting itself in the character 
‘ of the people, activity, enterprise and life having taken the 

* place of their former apathy and despondence .” — f Report^ 
paras 268 to 266.) 

Appealing in this wise to the self-interest of Government, and 
exhibiting a theatre for the display of improvement on a scale 
of surprising magnitude, the Commissioners, after thus conciliat- 
ing the intelligent judgment of their readers, proceed to es- 
tablish conclusively the average annual expenditure necessary, 
under each head of charge, to meet the undeniable require- 
ments of the country. There are no Iocutiob that we can detect ; 
no gaps in the chain of argumentation by which the deductions 
are obtained ; and we do not know of one position taken up, 
that has been left unsupported by proof. The wants then 
being shewn, and the wisdom of supplying them having been 
incontrovertibly demonstrated, it only remains to bring the 
requisite machinery into play. There can of course be no 
closer connection, than that between money grants for particular 
purposes, and permanent establishments for carrying the ob- 
jects into effect. Redundancy, or insufficiency, are patent to 
the inspection of aU. The sixth and seventh sections of the 
Report contain a correct and vivid picture of the Madras 
territories in their present state, as to works of irrigation, com- 
munication, and harbours ; the eighth section deduces the ex- 
penditure called for by the posture of affairs exposed in the 
two preceding chapters; the ninth assigns the strength of 
establishments required for the annual outlay thus fixed ; the 
tenth treats of the educational means necessary to impart full 
efficiency to the subordinate agency provided in the previous 
chapter ; aud the eleventh and concluding section of the 
Report recapitulates and epitomizes the salient points of the 
entire treatise, which are here enforced with a more conspicu- 
ous vigour and eloquence than the Commissioners have been 
tempt^ to displav m the general staple of their work. 

The brief and meagre outiine we have given above is 

o 1 
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kitended to exhibit dio genttnil sinii^iire of a Beport, wiiicliit 
lias now been intimated to ns is of too great a bulk, and of 
matter too Talaabie, in reference to the important result iJbcU 
ed by ite edition or r^ection, to te, satisfitctorily to our readers^ 
or with to the oompilers, disposed of in a tingle Article. 
We have, therefore, in this Nntnber of the Calcutta Review, 
been rehietantly compelled, after only completing our cursory 
examination of the first five sections, to stop abruptly in our 
detailed notice of the first part of the Madras Report. Our 
paper in continaation will be prepared under fewer disadvan- 
tages, and may be expected to contain more interesting matter 
than it has b^n in our power to bring forward in the present 
Article. Some portion, however, of the object we had in view, 
has, perha^, h^n accomplished by what we have already 
wntten. We hope we have satisfactorily shown, that the iu- 

S which has at length been brought to a conclusion at 
as, was urgently required, and may lead to very beneficial 
results ; that that Presidency generally is in a very different 
TOsition from Bengal and Bombay, and is able, upon a more 
liberal expenditure than has hitherto been allotted to her, to 
make far greater proportionate returns ; and, lastly, that the 
investigation itself has been conducted with a candour, fearless- 
ness, and comprehensiveness of view, entitling the gift;ed 
Commissioners to the highest re8|)ect and admiration, not only 
of the community generally in this country, but of all who are 
connected with India, whether by ties of duty, interest, or affec- 
tion. Of the deservedly high estimation in which the Report is 
held in Bngland, there are, within our own very limited observa- 
tion, two testimonies of a different kind, each of which we think 
must have brought its measure of gratification to the Commis- 
sioners. The first is the obvious respect and approval with which 
the Examiner of Indian Correspondence, Mr. Peacocke, speaks 
of the treatise in his evidence before the Select Committee on 
Indian territories, on the 1 1th of July last, using it as the best 
text-book for his replies, even on the statistics of the great canals 
in the North West Provinces ; and the second is that surest 
test of popularity and importance, admission into the coldtnns 
of the Engfisb Ihws newspaper, of a series of vetj able letters 
on the Ikiadras Report, under the signature of PniEnD of 
India, written in a brilliant pointed style, easily identifying 
the author with a retired revenue officer of distinction, well 
known for his successful administration of one of the Madras 
Provinces a few years ago. The local press, which has never 
beea conducted with the Inerary ability or which it may justly 
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boast at bas repeatodl; oolt^ixed in bogb tei^ tbo 

^ryioes oouferred by the Comniis^ners ia bringing saeb an 
irrefragable mass of welbdigested evidence to bear uf^u 
bitherto too much neglected state of the roads and rivers of 
the Presidency ; whilst, lastly, from Delhi has ^peared, in tbf 
lively pages of a monthly periodical, a very witty and effective 
resume of the Report’ — flight indeed m style, but tbe very re-i 
verse of soperfidial in its sabstaace ; since there is not an onus* 
sion of one essential feature of the sdiemes supported by the 
nominees of Government, But the most flattering tribute of 
all, the prompt and cordial acceptance of tbe recommendationsi 
needing only local approval to be immediately adopted, is as 
yet withheld, and the Commissioners^ natural disappointment 
at this delay has not been alleviated by those personal cour- 
tesies and attentions which a grateful Government can so 
gracefully bestow. 

The first part of tbe Report was presented on the 23rd De- 
cember, 1852 ; and the less interesting, but liardly less impor- 
tant duty of investigating the methods observed in keeping 
the accounts of outlay, making advances to the e:secutive, 
forms of estimates and details of bills, was then undertaken 
without delay/ The second and concluding part of the Report, 
which, we have heard, has struck out a very notable improve- 
ment in the cumbrous routines current liitherto for obtaining 
final sanction of all bills and accounts submitted, was finished 
a few weeks ago, and with its completion terminated the very 
responsible, anxious and laborious duties of the Commission 
on Public Works, 

The Governor of Madras, for more years than we are 
careful to enumerate, has been an Officer of the Indian Army ; 
by service he is a LieutenantrGeneral of the Bombay Infan- 
try ; by the gracious favour of Her Majesty the Queen, he is 
a Baronet and G, C, B. ; and through the influence of Man- 
chester, who very mistakenly believed him a disciple and ex- 
ponent of ** progress,” he is the recipient of the special bounty 
of the Courts of Proprietory and East India Directors, embo- 
died in a pension of £2,000 a year. To these various distinctions 
was add^ a halo of political renown, won in the mazes of 
Scindian, Chinese and Caffrarhm diplomacy by tlie Plmiipo- 
tentiary. the Right Honorable Lieutenant-General Sir Pot- 
Bart*, G* C, B,, eoinddent with whose arrival as Go- 
vernor on the shoros of Madras, it was confidently predicted, 
nnd generally believed, would be the inanguration pf a lumi- 
nous and beneficent era for the Benighted ! JJk§ some otlw 
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public men, he majr have bad bad advisers (we ourselves have 
never yet heard of his taking counsel of stiVy) and Hke most 
other public men, lie may, from d6fe<^ of judgment, of ex- 
perience, or of information, have been betrayed into error ; 
but from whatever cause, it can no longer be denied, after 
the lapse of conriderably more than the accustomed qain- 
quenniad gubernatorial lease, that disappointment has been 
great and universal. Few, perhaps none, save His Excel- 
lency the Governor, have done more to expose, in unmis- 
takeable colours, the true character of the Madras Govern- 
ment under its present Head, than the three Commis- 
sioners ap po inted to enquire into, and report on, the state 
of Public Works, by the Governor-General of India, under 
instructions from the Court of Directors ; and with a singu- 
larly happy congruity, it has been reserved for these gen- 
tlemen, personally, to su^ly an unexpected attestation to the 
Teri-similitade of what officially they may seem to have implied. 
The Report contains many passages, from which it would ap- 
pear undoubted that certain personal qualities in the Head 
of the Government are usually found to react practically, and 
exercise considerable general influence on the development of 
the resources of the country, and consequent welfare of its 
people, just as the trustfulness and liberality of Lord filphin- 
stone, and the industry and conscientiousness of the Marquess 
of Tweeddale, can be satisfactorily traced out in the impulse 
unquestionably given to improvement during their respective 
admiiustrations. 

On Tuesday, the 9th November, 1853, the Commissioners 
attended a public breakfast at the Madras Government House, 
in order subsequently to present to His Excellency their second 
Tolume, and to report the complete fulfilment of the duties 
confided to them. In addition to our many other obligations 
to the Commissioners, we further thankfully owe it to them, 
that it is now in our power gently to inquire, as we respectfully 
do, from our readers, what must be the personal qualities of 
a ^vernor who, on so public and formal an occasion, could 
unceremoniously eject from his reception-room gentleman of 
such high position and character, and acquaint them, by an 
aide-de-camp, that an admission, the common claim of all, 
had been in their particular case ^ a mistake** ? 

Since the above pages were written, the proceedings of the 
Madras Government, on the Report which was their subject, 
have come before us, and we are unwilling to piess them over 
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without some uotioe of what is unquestbnablj the most im- 
portant document among them. 

We can afford to pass over the minutes of the Governor of 
Fort St. George. In the first ot them, a short memorandum- 
written after a cursory perosal of the Beport — ^he observes that 
“ it is not entitled to that confidence, though some facts in it 

* may be well supported, which such a document should com- 

* mand to render it of any general practical use.’" In the 
second, a more elaborate paper — written after the perusal of the 
minutes of the Members of Council — he states that he has ** not 
discovered the smallest reason to modify those impressions.” 

These unfavourable sentiments have prevented a hearty 
adoption of the general recommendations of the Commissioners, 
and without their adoption, we do not anticipate that any very 
marked improvement is likely to be effected in the Public 
Works Department. Neither shall we make any detailed re- 
marks on the minute of the Hon’ble J. F. Thomas, who, while 
entirely agreeing that the Department is deficient, that more 
Engineers and Assistant Engineers, and an improved status of 
the subordinate officers, are requisite, turns much of his attention 
to objecting in detail to various remarks of the Commissioners. 

Let the following extract suffice as an example : — “ I think 
‘ their statements m this section are too often loose and defi- 
‘ cient in accuracy. Take for example their assertion, * * ♦ 

* that the whole of the territories of the Madras Presidency 
‘ carry on their cultivation in great part by means of artificial 

* irrigation, the waters for this purpose being obtained either 
‘ by channels taken off from the rivers, or by the tanks or 
‘ reservoirs. The truth being that it is only a few dis- 
‘ tricts which thus depend so greatly on artificial channels and 

* tanks ; while some of our largest, and most important Pro- 
‘ Vinces, (as will be seen by the following data,) scarcely depend 

* at all on artificial channels and tanks. * # * 

“ Tlie facts are as follows, in 1851-52 : — 1. Guntoor had lands 
‘ under tanks and nullahs, but 21,408 acres. Under other cul- 

* tivation 7,19,004. This* manifests how little the Province was 
‘ dependent on artificial irrigation.” 

We shall not further extend this extract, and give the de- 
tails of other districts. The case of the Guntoor district will 
suffice for our purpose, and it is truly lamentable and incon- 
ceivable, that this example should be brought forward by a 
member of the Madras Government as a proof of the unim- 
portant amount of irrigation. It should rather he adduced as 
accounting for the great famine twenty years ago, as a proof 
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ha^ t^t fearfiil visitation, and the vast loss of life and property 
it entailed, were of no av^ as a warning, ^ a testimony to the 
supineness of the Madras Government, and ite disregard of 
the applications of its local officers, any tMng in short rather 
than as a jostification of its shortcomings. 

We turn with pleasure to the able and judicious remarks of 
the Honorable Daniel Eliott, and while citing some of the in- 
stances in which he records his concurrence with the Com- 
mte^ners, we call the attention of our readers to the &et, 
that on most of them there can be little difference as to their 
general principles, among men who earnestly desire the im- 
provement of the country, and believe that that improvement 
can be effected. Mr. EUott states that he has always been 
an advocate for extended irrigation works, but that bis con- 
victions have been greatly strengthened by the perusal of the 
Beport ; that an extended system of works and roads will 
largely augment the revenue, with infinite relief to those who 
pay it ; that there is room for profitable works in every district ; 
that at least eight lakhs of Rupees a year should be allowed as 
a road fund ; and that if the state of the finances should not per- 
mit this and the yearly allowance for irrigation works to be paid 
out of public revenue, the money should be raised by loan, it 
being morally certain that the investment will create a fund 
for repayment ; that if a considerable fall of prices follows an 
extension of irrigation, the assessment on land should be ad- 
justed; that a Board of Public Works should he established, 
and an increase of the numbers and efficiency of the establish- 
ments, both of Engineer Officers and their subordinates, should 
be provided. We shall not follow him into these details, or en- 
large on the absolute necessity of improved means of education 
for the subordinate employes. 

Mr« Eliott also remarks that it is undeniable that the lines 
of road from the interior to the coast, which are of most im- 
portance with a view to opening up the resources of the inland 
districts, have been most unaccountably neglected, and that the 
condition of the military road from Masulipatam to Hyderabad 
is not to be excused. In the face of this admission, ana of 
others which are scattered through the proceedings, it will 
be needless for us to enter on the qu^tion, unimportant 
in a public point of view, of the tone of the Report. The 
Commissioners are accused, and not without some grounds, of 
“ studied reflection on the Government but such truths could 
not be stated palatably, and a clear statement of the whole case 
was a public duty. 
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Hie aim and object of the Report is not ratty and triflings : 
to improve the means of eultivating the land notv irrigated^ to 
create new irrigation works, watering large tracts of cotbitay, 
to open up new roads for the commerce of the world to pass 
to provinces now inaccessible, to give a stimulus to production 
in a great country inhabited by twenty-two millions of men, 
** to scatter plenty over a smiling land”—* these are objects which 
may well excuse the over-earnestness of zeal, and defend it 
from the cavils of those who do not sympathize in them. 
Such undertakings are worthy of the highest genius, and 
would be ornaments of tbe most brilliant career ; and we fer- 
vently hope that if they are not sucb^as are acceptable to the 
Government of Madras, *a still higher authority, the Govern- 
ment of India, may not think them too trivial for its notice, or 
too distant for its interposition. 
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Am. V. — D^ects, Cwil and MilUary^ of theindim Oavemment. 

JSy the late I^t.-Chneral Bir Charles Napier^ G. C. B. 

In noticing book, we are going to deviate from the cus- 
tom hitherto observed invariably in this and similar Remen/os^ by 
permitting the Reviewer to write in his own name. This devia- 
tion from a custom which we regard as good in general, seems 
to be justified by the peculiarity of the case. Besides notices 
of other subjects treated of, or touched upon, by Sir Charles 
Napier, the following notes contain a specif vindication of Sir 
Henry Lawrence and the Punjab Board of Administration, of 
which he w^ President, from the grave charges brought against 
them. Sir Henry being personally attacked, was unwilling to 
reply anonymously, and urgently requested us to allow the fol- 
lowing " notes ” to appear in their present form, rather than in 
the usual form of a review. 


In this book, the Board of Administration for the A flairs 
of the Punjab,” of which I had the honor to be President, 
and many public matters connected with that country, which 
are necessarily well known to me, have been so misrepresent- 
ed, that I feel called on to lay before the public a few notes 
which I have made in reading it. They are plain spoken, but 
have not, 1 hope, caught enough of personality from the book 
they discuss to be amusing ; and 1 wish their only claim on 
the interest of the reader, to be. that of contributing some truth 
to a question of contemporary history. The work entitled 
BrfectSy Cwil and Military^ of the Indian Government, would 
probably have fallen dead from the Press, had it not been 
bolstered up by the name of Napier. Unqualified praise, 
indiscriminate censure, and exorbitant egotism, are its marked 
and main features. Praise — of the admirers of Scinde and ell 
p^taining thereto ; abuse — of supposed opponents of all classes ; 
of all Indian Administrators in fereneral,* and Punjab Adminis- 
trators in particular ; and egotism — unparalleled. In this boo^ 
Sir Charles has done his worst. 

There was a gloss over the superlative self-praise contained 
in the Conquest and Administration of Scinde, those volumes 

• Every rule has its exception. Sir Cliarles'Napier praises Thomason, Shore, 
and Mr. W. Edwards. He associates the first and last, and thereby stamps his 
own powers of estimating administrative ability. The Hon’ble Mr. Shore was a 
good, honest man, of strong prejudices, ill-directed energies, and moc^te talent, 
fitter to lead a squadron Uum administer a province. His book did gbod, though 
he too often took the exception for the role. Kine-tenths of the abases be remark- 
ed oa have since been corrected. 
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hating been giren to Uie world by Sir William Napier, 
sentiments— often the very wordb— trere Sir Charl^ Naptor^s 
own; but they were adopted and put forward by Sir William.* 
Brother may extol brother. Sir Charles may consider tiib 
Pmdnsular War, as the one true record of the day ; and Sir 
William may laud Sir Charles, as a man of subtle policy,^ 
unsurpassed resolution,” matchless activity,” the ‘‘just pa- 
dishaw,” the peaceftil legblator.”*!^ These hyperbolical and 
inapplicable epithets may raise a smile ; but the world can for- 
give fraternal afteetion, however exa^ggerated. 

The case is here different. This third volume, which in 
reality is a supplement to the two previous ones, being an- 
nounced as by Sir Charles Napier himself, though edited by 
his brother, makes the former his own trumpeter. It is 
CsBsar, not only putting forth his own modest commentaries, 
but showing how great a man he was, how small a man Pom- 
pey, what blessings he had poured on Gaul, what curses his 
rival bad inflicted on Spain. 

Sir William Napier dedicates his brother’s book on In- 
dian misgovernmeut ” to the people of England, because 
it exhibits faction frustrating a great man’s efforts to serve 
the public.” Similar sentiments crowd the work, but though 
1 have read it more than once, I have in vain sought for proof 
of the faction which marred the General’s efforts. I find many 
assertions of opposition and intrigue, but no corroboi^tion 
thereof. 

The special proofs, given ip the first chapter, of ‘^that 

* secret base hostility, which is proverbially difficult for hono- 

* rable men to repel,” are, firstly, that the Directors sought for 
a precedent for excluding the new Commander-in-Chief from 
the Supreme Council, and, secondly, that they declined let- 
ting him bring to India lieut. Wood, a retired officer of the 
Indian Navy. 

Considering Sir Charles Napier’s antecedents, the only 
surprise is, that his appointment to India was not altogether 
opposed at the India House : indeed, it seems strange that the 
writer of the following passage should have desired to sit bk 
the Council of Calcutta : — “ He (Nkpoleon) had nothing vile 

* or cruel in his object, whereas the object of the English Gfo- 
‘ vernment was to enrich a parcel of shop-keepers — the 

* ^ shopocracy ’ of England, as it has been well termed ; and a 

* more base and cruel tyranny never wielded the power of a 
^ great nation. Our object in conquering India, the object of 


* See ** Adnuoistratton of Scinde,** pp. U, 15, 42, 43, 

t “ Admuustaration of Sctnde,^ p. 16. 
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^ all our cruelties, was money ^lacro. A thousand millions st^- 
‘ ling are said to have been squeezed out of India in the 
' iafi^ sixty years. Every shilling of this has been picked 
‘ out of Hood, wiped and put into the murderers’ pockets ; 

* but wipe and wash the money as you will, the * dammed 

* spot * will not * out ’ There it sticks for ever, and we 

* shall yet suffer for the crime, as sure as there is a God 
^ in Heaven, where the commercial interests of the nation tind 
^ no place ; or Heaven is not what we hope, and believe it to 

* J ustice and Beligion are mockeries in the eyes of a great 

* manufacturing country, for the true God of such a nation is 

* Mammon. I may be singular, but, in truth, I prefer the 
‘ despotic Napoleon to the despots of the East India Com- 
‘ pany. The man, ambitious of universal power, generally rules 

* to do good, to subdue nations. But the men, ambitious of 

* universal peculation, rule only to make themselves rich, to 

* the destruction of happiness among a hundred millions of 
‘ people. The one may be a fallen angel, the other is a hell- 
‘ bom devil !”^ 

As it is not usual to invite enemies to the Council Board, 
posterity will probably exonerate the Directors in this matter. 
The General was a good soldier: they were therefore con« 
t^t he should lead their armies. His administrative opinions 
were hostile and ultra : they accordingly objected to his taking 
part^n the superintendence of their civil and diplomatic affairs. 
Sordy there was no “ base hostility ” in this ! 

The Court’s refusal to allow JLieut. Wood to come to the 
Punjab as Pontooner General being construed into proof of 
** ba^ hostility,” is even more unreasonable. Wood was a good 
officer, had done good service, had been up the Indus, and 
had written a pleasant and sensible book, narrating his journey 
to the Oxus ; but be was not, as asserted, a man knowing 
the rivers, and speaking the languages of the tribes on their 
banks.” He knew only the Indus, if one upward voyage can 
give competent knowledge of a river. Of the languages of 
the people he was necessarily ignorant. It may raise a smile, 
to find that he ** was to enlist a body of Ihiglish sailors at Cal- 
cutta, and so form a powerful Bridge Train.” Well might the 
the Directors be startled. Here was a sehmne likely to prove 
as expensive as the Baggage Corps,f and quite as unnecessary. 

* ** lights and Shades of Mihtaiy Idk,** edited Sir CL Napier, pp. 297,298. 

t ** Some Accoimt of the ^Baggage Corps of Scinde,” published anonymous- 
ly, but acknowledged by the distinguished commander of the Scinoe Horsei Ue tells 
UB that “ the Bi^gage Corps scheme was merely ridiculous, and coat the reve- 
nue of India more than £150,000, a sum sufficient to have made excellent roads 
all over the Pvoviuce.*' Ko one can doubt the fact. It was a scheme, however 
good m prinmple, mvolving the payment of half aerown for a shiUing's worth. 
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It would probably have end^ in the death of afi tfae^poor sail* 
ofs before the year was out Supposing, then, that sneh ap- 
pointments lay with the Directors,’*^ their aversion to another 
experiment, particularly when shadowed out in so wild a form, 
was not unreasonable. Colonel Napier, the excellent Civil Bu- 
gineer of the Punjab, has managed to supply all the rivers 
with boats and flying bridges, on cheaper terms than Lieut. 
Wood, ignorant of localities and of all other requisites, could 
possibly^ave done, even had his Europeans been salamanders, 
proof, not only against the sun’s rays, but the deadly miasma 
of the Punjab rivers at their ebb. 

A similar rebuff was given to myself, when in England, in 
1848. On th*e breaking out of the second Sikh war, the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, desiring that 1 should see 
the Duke of Wellington, procured me an audience. It ended 
in his Grace’s saying that I ought to return to the Punjab. I ex- 
pressed my readiness, and wrote to the Court, offering to go at 
once. They replied politely, ignoring me, and leaving me to act 
.on my own judgment, as I was on medical certificate. I was 
disappointed, but perceived no hostility in the Court’s act. 

While thus I can discover neither ” faction” nor ** base hos- 
tility” arrayed against the conqueror of Scinde, I find in this 
posthumous book unmeasured abuse of the Indian Government, 
of the Governor-General, and of various miner authorities. I also 
find, that not content with commanding, and looking to the 
efficiency of an immense army, he arrogated to himself the right 
of carping at the civil institutions of the country ; and that 
while constantly, and without reason, complaining of civil inter- 
ference, he was as constantly himself interfering in civil affairs,! 
criticizing them unsparingly and, as it were, with personal bitter- 
ness, and invariably measuring their efficiency by the tale of 
his own Scinde arrangements. 

The Board, of which I was President, is frequently no- 
ticed, but almost invariably in disparaging, and sometimes 
in insulting terms. We are accused oi stirring up a cruel 
war, and carrying it on in a barbarous manner. We are 
taunted with the grossest ignorance of all that was going on In 
the province under our charge, and with luit even knowing that 
cannons were being cast in the jungles around us4 We are 

* At page 430, Lieut. Wood himself tells the simple truth — ** There (the India 
House) I was told that the Directors had no powei to onginafce a single appomtment 
in India, 

t Though the Commander-in-Ghief is ex-officio a Member of Ck>iuici], ha has no 
powers as such, while absent from Calcutta. 

X Pago 370. 
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« tatUsmea who w«ar red coets, bat who ire 
We ere “ ^nonuit CiTi&me and bear<Uew Poii<wiil8.*’f We 
are a weak and dangeiooe Govemnieiit Wo had no police » 
year after annesation. j We could not, even at that jseiiod, 
« relieve Ae gate gawds of Ae town” of Lahore. ' Hia con- 
fidence in our nnlitary capacity “ was entirely sha^n” by ow 
having desired to spend several bandred thousand pounds, in 
uselesBly repairing the walls of lishore ; 1^ oar asking for n 
new fort at Kohat, an idea “ too pumle to need rethark ;'*§ 
andJbj our deriring to accumulate troops at Adeenanug^r, 

a place well known to be uninhabitable even by the natives 
at a certain season/’ Our ** self-sufficiency and ignorance” 
are asserted to have justified bis “ indignation.” In mibtary 

* matters the Punjab Administration w^e only worthy of 

* censure, and its system of Civil Government tended to pro* 

‘ dace early dislike to our rule, and possibly insurrection.” 

e e a # # # a 

“ There was no other reason for the retention o( so great an 
‘ army in the Punjab .” — {Papes 43-44.) 

There is very musii of the same sort of rabid assertion 
loosely scattered over nearly a hundred of the four hundred 
and thirty-seven pages in the book. My readers, however, 
who have been accustomed to Sir Charles Napier’s writings, 
and have observed how, in the words of a brilliant living 
writCT, be had “ the foculty of believing without a reason, and 
the faeolty of hating without a provocation-— ”♦ * * ♦ — ; 
how ^ what he calls his opinions, are in foct merely his 
tasfos;” will not be surprised to hear, that nearly every 
statement above made is contrary to fact. I do not mean that 
Sir Charfos Napier thought so. He doubtless believed he was 
telling the truth, but this reduces us to the conclusion, that a 
man of genius, of unquestionable ability, of indomitable cour- 
age, and of great natural kindness of heart, was so blinded by 
prejudice and passion, as to have been utterly unable to see 
what was before him ; and that, having for years lived in a 
tempest of contention, he went out of the world, leaving to his 
country a final out-pouring of his wrath, rather than a testi- 
mony of his judgment. 

1 h&ve neither desire, nor expectation, that my statements 
.should be taken on trust I have the means of proving all I 
have asserted, and shall presently proceed to do so ; here pre- 
mising, that I shall be hap^ to stake such reputation as I 
enjoy* on the Lahore and i^ohat defence questions, on the 

* Page 407. t Page 430. t Page 399. § Page 427. 
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Adeenamggiir locaiitj dispute, aad indeed ^ tfae eseenilbl 
acewacy <rf’ all tie accusations terooght by 'Sir Charles Mapiiur'* 
against the Board of Adminirtratiofl. ' ' 

There was much in the conqueror of Seinde ter reg^ 
and respect; and until I had opportunities of closely sc^w^ 
hb acts, I looked on him as one, in ali points o£ his naili-* 
tary character, to be emnlated. With many others who 
d'sJiked hia^Scinde policy, I admired his vigor, his deiAsim^ 
what appeared his even-handed jurtice, and alwve ^1, his 
seeming desire to better the condition of tlie private soldier .r 
On these grounds I warmly welcomed him to India, and 
anticipated much good to the Bengal army from his coming 
among us. Accordingly, about February, 1849, when the 
Governor-General informed me that Sir Charles was coming 
out, I replied, “ I am very glad, but he will give your Lord- 
ship trouble.” Lord Oalhousie rejoined : I do not think so ; 
he knows his duty, and I know mine.” This reply may help 
those who take literally the statement made at page 10 of the 
book, that Lord Dalhousie said at the first interview, “ He 
*’ would take d — d good care I should not encroach upon his 

* power/^ 

On the 9th of May I introduced myself to the new Com- 
mander-in-Chief, by a letter to an officer on his confidential 
staff, in the following words : — “ I am right glad to welcome 

* you to India. Little did I think, when vre parted in Dublin, 

* that a twelve-month would bring us together in this far off 
^ land : I trust it is for good. Many, nay most of our aims, 

* are in common, and 1 hope we shall be able to assist each 

* other in carrying them out. 1 hope Sir Charles Napier’s 

* health has not suffered by the hot journey. The war is over, 
‘ but I look for much good to our army, from his energy and 

* ability. I am again the worse for wear, but in a fortnight 
‘ hope to be at Kussoulie, near Simla, and to stay in the hills 

* for a month. Before I descend, I hope to see your party. 
^ 1 hope that you intend to pay Lahore a visit in the cold 

* weather.” 

The above will show that I was no party to any “ faction,” 
and that I was influenced by no “ base hostility” towards the 
coming Commander-in-Chief. 

My visit to Simla was paid ; but though the Governor-Ge- 
neral desired that 1 should see the Commander-in-Chief, it was 
a full week after my arrival, and only a day before my depar- 
ture, that 1 could obtain " an audience. Sir Charles was 
courteous, listened to what I had to say, and appeared to agree 
generally in my views, especially as to not having the Pesha- 
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Caxdooment on tfae Kfajbw nda of die ; aho ne to 
ibe necesfflty of o permanent bridgpe over tbe^ Indw at Ai^oek^ 
and the importance to the peace of the Piuydb^ of haTti^ ikt 
means of instant^ potting down the first germ of iasnrrwtion. 
I cannot say he ever afterwards favored me wUh a private 
interview, in AngsE^ 1849 he went through the form of con-* 
salting me by letter regarding the strength and disposidon of 
the troops in the Punjab ; but he not only disregarded the 
opinions which he had invited, bat treated with contempt the 
aecoant 1 gave of the strength of the Cashmere army, though 
my reply, in which I reported on both subjects, was written 
from Cashmere itself. I insert my letter in a note, as expressing 
my sentiments on several points here discussed.^ 

When Sir Charles airanged to visit Lahore in December, 
1 invited him and his Secretary to put up with me, and every 
member of the Punjab Administration paid him the utmost 
r^pect. We soon found that he would not transact business 
with us. He was always personally polite, even asked me to 
dinner, though he declined dining at my house. He preferred, 
however, talking on any subject, rather than that of the Punjab 
and the Frontier. Information was not what he wanted, much 
as he complains that he could obtain none. 


Cashmere, Uik October, 1849. 

* Mt Deab Sir Charlbb,— I only received your note of the Ut instant yester- 
day, and merefore fear that anything I can now say, will be of little use. I have, 
nowever, long since laid my opinion on the mihtary occupation of the Puniab 
before the Governor-General, and have not my books here, to enable me to furnish 
your ipx^ency with a copy. I will, however, so far as I can recollect, lay before 
^ have at different times said or written on the subject, 
ine internal security of the Punjab will depend on several considerations, be- 
sides the prince of a regalar army, such as the employment of the people ; the 
^cnptiou,m sei/ecr security, of such forts as Govindgurh, Lahore (citadel) Attock 
Multan and Pesbawor, as well as several m Hazara, three or four in the Pfi»hawnr 
valley, and as many m the Derajat. 

To tfa^ I would add places of security in every cantonment where, at utmost, 
a wing of a regiment could protect all store^^ munitions and baggage, while the 
troc^ moved out to the field. A proportion of these to be able to move at three 
or Jour hours notice. I am quite satisfied that 500 men, mo«^ed on the instant, and 
able to move fifty or sixty miles within the twenty-four hours, will be more valuable 
than 5,000 ^nt into the field after a week’s preparation I would have a battering 
train in the fort of Attock, and a bridge over the nver, and good roads from Peroze- 
poor and JuUander to the frontier. Prom 35,000 to 40,000 men, one-third ir- 
regulars and about one-quarter Europeans, would then suffice, supposing we 
tove a militaiy pohee of not less than 10,000 men. There will be more danger of 
disturbance two years hence, than at present. In five years the force may probably 
be reduced by a quarter, ^ 

The distnbution I propose would be somewhat as follows : — ' 


T T J TT . 9 ^' 

in the Lahore and Umintser neighbourhood, ... • ..«• ... 10,000 30 

On or about the Indus, including Peshawur 12,000 40 

Wuzeerabad... 2,000 g 

X 
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Now for the other side of the pietiwe*^ A Iweh^mai^ 
later, a warm admirer of Ssr Charles expressed to me^ Mb 
regret at the differences between the Coitiinaxider-iB^Ohi^ a3id 
the Board of Administration. I replied that we were sonr, birfc 
eottld in no way blame ourselves, as we had done all in our 
TOwer to preserve amity. He then told me, that when m 
^inde, after the first Sikh eampai^, he had asked Sir Charles 
for an introduction to me, on which he went oat of the room, 
returned with a volume of the Calcutta Review^ containing a 
disparaging Article on the conquest of Scinde, and remarked. 

The man you ask me to introduce you to, wrote that/* He 
was in error. I had neither written a line of the Article, nor 
had 1 the slightest concern iff it. 

Another fact must be mentioned, which appears to me to 
gihow, that prejudiced as Sir Charles was when he returned to 
India in 1849, he was then, to a certain degree, willing to 


SfOOlt&Tl a... 

Hazara . 
Herajat •• .. 

Leiah 

Pak Fattaa 
Mitbunkote 
Jeylum .. . 
Jung 


9.000 6 

2.000 6 

2,000 6 

2,000 6 

1,000 0 

3.000 6 

2.000 6 

1,000 0 


40,000 112 


Such is in the rough, what T have said, or what I now think, will be requisite for 
at least the next two or three years ; and, as yonr Excellency done me the 
honor to ask my opinion, 1 do not hesitate to give it, rmieatmg, however, that I 
have no documents by me here, to refer to, and adding, that 1 am in all the con- 
fusion of a march. 

Ibis valley seems, as it were, out of the world, eveiy thing is so qniet and so 
different from India. The Maha Blah’s whole force does not much exceed 20,000 
men, scarcely half of whom are regulars. They do not use mnsqnets, but each man 
is armed with a gnn, called a permair, a little longer than a mnsqnet, most of which 
have fiint locks. Each regular cames a sword, slnng behind him, across his back. 
The men are active, mtelligent, good soldiers, bnt by no means so tall as the 
Seikhs, The cavalry can hardly exceed 1,000, and the guns may perhaps number — 
bat not one-quarter of them are equ^ to our six-ponnders, the more common calibre 
being one or two lbs. The strength of the Maha B^ja is m his country, his ability, 
and the influence he has over the mmds of others. This is very great. 

(Signed) H. M. Lawbencb. 

P. S —In my opinion, the Derajat and HjBgara can best be held by Irregnburs, 
and that they will suffice for Jung and Pak*Pattan. Prom the days of iim con- 
quest of Mysore, downwai^s, much of the rough work of new oonutries has been 
done by Irregulars. According as the militaiy police, men armed and paid as 
Inregnlars, are increased, so may the regulars of the army be decreased. There are 
many excellent soldiers in the Punjab, men who have done good service to ns bnt 
who diafe at even the discipline of the Irr^ular horse, and wiU only enlist in bro« 
therboods of twenties or fifties. 

(Signed) H. M. L4wsBircB. 
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co^openito with me ; bat tbat in a few uontfas Ite entwdj 
changed his tone. At our Simla interriew, 1 begged him to 
Tint the lAWrenoe Asylum. He saidhewotdd do so, keenfy 
adding, he had wishm to speak to me on the sulyeet, as 
he denred to know if I was willing to amalgamate the 
Lower Orphan School with it. 1 replied, that I Aould 
be delighted; that the eventaal Junction had always been 
my turn. That will do,” he said, “ I will speak to t^ 
Govonor-General this very day.” I heard no more until some 
time after, wlien a friend wrote to me sa^ii^, that the Com- 
mander-in-Cbief was prevented stirring m the matter, as he 
had heard from the medical officer of the Asylum that it was 
extremely unhealthy. I instantly wrote to His Excellency’s 
Secretary, telling him that the statement was false ; and beg- 
ged that a Ciommittee might be appointed to make a thorough 
^quiry. I received a cordial reply, assenting to my proposal. 
Eventually one doctor was sent. He made a full report, show- 
ing that the Asylum was singularly healthy. I heard no more 
of the amalgamation scheme from Sir Charles, who, however 
visited the Asylum for a quarter of an hour, recorded the 
annexed minute, and promised to subscribe five hundred ru- 

“ B M imnnurfM. fo- 1 ^®®® 00 the odd condition, that 

‘ in a quarter of an hour’s outstending assets were realized. 

• visit, to give any other opi- When they Were nearly so, one of 

* Touch for the good manage- nixu to pay Ills promised sub- 

< ment the Direction and Scription. He COarselv reolied that hft 
- the he^mess ^ th^» would not give a rupee ; and he kept his 

Ocioter^ 1349,*' word, liord Halhousie and Sir William 
, y , T have each given about two hun- 

dred pounds. lords Hwdingeand Gough made handsome 
donations, and all found time to spend more than a quarter of 
an hour on the premises.^ ^ 

This is all much more personal than I would wish, but the 
boot i am answermg is altogether so ; the gist and purport of 

• For Fngliah readere, I may remark, that while Earopean children in the lUr 

rate. 'fifteen wd twenty per ceM^MrwnM 
forty and My ^ cent, only one child, out of nn average of Me biSdSwhSid 
^ can be aaid to have died at the Asylum, daring fi^eari and me SSSa 
of lUneiw mc^ ^re. Three othePcasiialm have ocemiedf 1 ^ thev wSSw 
*“ 0 “ 8 l>t with thm the seeds of death The Beport for ^ D 1859 

seveoty-mno inmates. Keg^ro^^' & 
the Managem of the Lower drphan School, are low n^ly M 

tite a dtonsand children wiU enjoy 

A *T ““““y". and be lescaed from Bomck famp tatanT.., Of the 
tT nnn •°*”a mmt tmnatee, sixty^o areentira orphan^ 

ty one ore to h eri ess , fifty-one motiwleas, and only tldi^-flre have both parents. 
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it being tl^at Sir Charles Napier was the one able an^ honest 
zoan in India, while all around him were ignorant inti^narS : 
that there was a set against him, that he was opposed and 
thwarted by faction instigated by his enemies in England, 
until, finding he could no longer do his duty, he reluctantly 
resigned. Por myself, I can say that I have no intimacy with, 
a single Director ; that there were few with whom I had the 
lightest acquaintance ; that I was not in coirespondence with 
one: indeed, that the only man in power in England with 
whom I had communication, was one who, by his acts, had 
proved himself a friend of Sir Charles Napier. 

In short neither my brother, Mr. Mansel, nor myself, had 
the slightest motive for opposition. Our one object was the 
peace and prosperity of the Punjab. Who more able to help 
or mar our projects, than the Commander-in-Cbief ? Moreover, 
while we were on excellent terms with each successive General 
Officer and Brigadier, why should we add to our labours by 
making an enemy of him ? We should indeed have been 
dolts to have intentionally done so. But it is idle to suppose 
that a Brevet LieutenanNColonel and two Civilians* could have 
stood for a moment against a Commander-in-Chief, unless our 
cause had been beyond question. Without further preface, I 
proceed to notice portions of the book, which most prominently 
misrepresent the acts of the Punjab Board of Administration, 
touching as lightly as I can on other matters. 

The first page of the preliminary notice contains two falla- 
cies. The author states that, as Lord Dalhousie was going to 
sea, “ the Commander-in-Chief remained the man of highest 
' power and responsibility in India ; if danger arose, external 
* or internal, he was to deal with and answer for the public 
^ safety.” I doubt not that this was Sir Charles Napier's own 
opinion, but such a doctrine he would never have tolerated in a 
subordinate. He was not the highest authority, and was re- 
sponsible for internal danger to but a limited extent. The Pre- 
sident in Council was the highest authority, and the Comman- 
der-in-Chief was as much amenable to him as was any other 
Officer in India. The Local Governments also were responsible 
for internal danger, and he took good care, in the Punjab at 
least, that they should feel the full weight of their respon- 
sibility. 

I notice thus prominently this apparently trivial observation, 
because in reality, it is at the bottom of many of Sir Charles 

* ** This Board of Admioistra^on was composed of.a Captain of ArtiUerv, and 
two Civilians.’*— (Po^ 163.) 
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Bin charj;es napibr's posthumous work. 

Napier’s most objectionable acts. The man who never bowed 
to authority, who, as a subordinate, h^ offensively criticized Us 
superiors, now, as Commander-in-Chief, chafed at any soldier 
being independent of his authority. In this spirit, I am twice 
twitted with being a Captain of Artillery, Lord Hardinge hav- 
ing more justly round in the fact (when I was really only a 
Captain) grounds of commendation. In like manner, Sir 
Charles, at page 161 of his book, incorrectly styles the Official 
ing Deputy Military Secretary to Government, « a Ciq^imn and 
]ihy<yr in the army under my orders, and italicizes 
the monstrous fact of an Officer, thus asserted to be under his 
orders, being employed to sign a letter of Government disapprov- 
ing of his conduct. The truth being, that Military Secre- 
tary is no more under the Commander-in-Chief in India, 
than is the Secretary at War at Home under the Horse 
Guards. 

The other fallacy is the assertion, that a mutinous spirit 
pervaded some thirty Sepoy Battalions. The Governor- 
General having fully disposed of the mutiny and resigna- 
tion questions in his minutes already published, 1 should 
not meddle with them, save that, having been a spectator 
of much that occurred, my silence might be misconstrued.* ** 

I may therefore observe, that the immediate day and 
hour of resignation were doubtless influenced by Lord Dal- 
housie’s expressions of disapproval, but that it is unnecessary 
to seek for reasons for the Government of India having been 
deprived of Sir Charles Napier’s services, when his own book 
tells us he came out unwillingly ; and at page 150, he quotes 
his own words to the Governor-General, in a letter dated March 
1850: — “ I have taken Bentinck Castle for the season, W'here 

* Since writing the above, I have seen the Duke*s letter, and annex its conclud- 
ing passage — 

** I have no hesitation in stating my opinion, that there existed no sufficient 
reason for the suspension of the rule or order, pf the 15th August, 1845, at Wu- 
aeerabad. 

** That the Govemor'General in Council was nght, and did no more than his dutj, 
in the expression of his disapprobation of the act of the Commander-in-Chief* in sus- 
pendmg an order of Government m relation to the pay of the troops, and m order- 
ing the adoption of a former repealed order providing for the same object ^ 

** I regret that the Commander-m-Chief, Sir Charles Napier, should have thought 
proper to resign the highest and most desired situation in the British army, to fill 
which he had been selected in a manner so honorable to his professional character. 
But as he has resigned and 1 declare my decided opinion that the Governor-Ge- 
neral m Council could not with propnety have acted otherwise than have expressed 
his disapprobation of the conduct of Geneitd Sir Charles Napier, in suspending the 
order of Government of the 15th August; 1845, at Wuzeerabad, I must re- 
commend to her Majesty to accept the resignation of his office.” 

(Signed) WSLLZI^GTQK. 
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‘ I hope soon to have the honor of again meeting your I^rd- 

* ship, the only satisfaction I have drawn from the mutiny ; 
^ for had it not been for that, I should have been far an my toay 

* to Englahdr (The italics are mine.) 

As to the mutiny, 1 was in the midst of seven of the so-called 
mutinous regiments, and had a sentry from one of them over 
my house. I was in correspondence with Officers of all ranks 
throughout the Punjab. I also repeatedly waited on the Com- 
mander-in-Chief during the twenty-one days he stayed at 
Lahore, on his way to Peshawur, and again on his return ; yet I 
do not recollect receiving a single letter on the subject, except 
from Govindgurh ; nor did Sir Charles ever allude to a bad 
feeling existing among the troops, in any conversation I had 
with him. In his book he refers to sixty thousand disbanded 
Sikhs in the Manjha looking on at the Govindgurh proceeding. 
Surely then, if the mutiny were so formidable, it would have 
been proper to have given some hint of the danger to the Civil 
authorities. 

If in France or England a mutinous spirit pervaded the 
army, and large bodies of armed peasantry and disbanded 
soldiers were at hand, ready to take advantage of the mis- 
conduct of the troops, the Commander-in- Chief would think 
it necessary to warn and consult with Ministers, with the 
Prefects, Mayors, &c. If such be true, then in the event 
of a general spirit of mutiny being rife in the Punjab, 
the local Civil Officers, who had at their disposal considerable 
bodies of military police, and irregular troops, with interests 
and feelings opposed to those of the sepoys, should surely have 
been kept acquainted with the fact. Their not having been so, 
seems to me strong indirect proof, that a mutinous spirit did 
not pervade the army, and that, though there may have been 
partial and individual mutiny, the general feeling was no other 
than might have been expected, of disappointment and annoy- 
ance, at being deprived of a high rate of pay long enjoyed. 
This feeling, it is true, might have ripened into mutiny, but it 
certainly had not done so, even up to the Govindgurh affair. 

I said I had heard from Govindgurh. It was on the day of 
the so-called mutiny. My brother, Mr. John Lawrence, and 
I, took the news to Sir Walter Gilbert- I then proceeded 
with the General to Govindgurh, thirty-five miles from Lahore, 
and attended him throughout the day, seeing and talking to the 
Officers and sepoys. Hext day I was present at the Court of 
Enquiry, and myself examined many of the sepoys’ letters, all 
of which, as certified by Colonel Bradford and Major Mayne, 
weije seized. On my return to Lahore, I took bundles of them 
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with me. In no single letter did 1 discover a word approach- 
ing to treason, or even a reference to the Batta Question. Nor 
did I, though in the most cordial intercourse with Sir Walter 
Gilbert and Brigadier Penny, ever after *hear of treasonable 
letters having passed between the regiments. I therefore 
entirely discredit the statement, that the discontented regi- 
ments were in more than usual communication. Indeed, Sir 
Charles Napier’s own pages give pretty good proof that they 
were not. To strengthen my personal evidence as regards the 
66th, I give in full the replies of the President of the Court 
of Enquiry, Major Mayne, to four questions put by Go- 
vernment regarding the correspondence of the regiment : — 

JFirsL — All the papers and correspondence of the 66th 

* regiment were seized by my orders immediately after that 
‘ regiment quitted the fort.” 

Second , — “ The papers seized, included not only the day’s dSk, 
‘ but the correspondence of months before.” 

Third , — “ The whole of the papers and correspondence were 

* examined by Captain Siddons, formerly Interpreter, 1 st light 
‘ Cavalry, who was a Member of the Court of Enquiry,” 

Fowrth , — “ Not one word, as I was informed, of a treasonable 
‘ nature, or indicative of any pre-concerted plan of mutiny, 

* was found among the documents seized.” 

(Signed) W. Matne, 

Major and President of Court of Enquiry, 

Had there been concert between the native infantry regi- 
ments, the expression of discontent would have been simulta- 
neous, and not on three far apart dates. Two regiments at Wu- 
zeerabad would not have hesitated to take their pay, when con- 
fronted by three European corps and a large body of European 
artillery. Nor would the 66th have taken the occasion of the 
near approach of a considerable force of all arms, under Colonel 
Bradford, for their display of feeling. No; had there been 
any pre-concerted design, there would have been a general 
demand in all parts of the Punjab at once, or any outbreak 
would at least nave occurred where few or no Europeans were 
located, at Jhelum for instance. It seems to me that in the 
following passage, the Governor-General has conclusively 
shewn that Sir Charles Napier did not, at the time, consider the 
feeling that prevailed, dangerous : — 

After very frequently perusing the remarkable exposition of His Excellen- 

? r^8 views of the advant^e and necessity of his proceeding at ^at time to 
eshawur, I am con^Uedto say that it has not convinced my mind, nor will 
it convince the minds of others, either that the best means by which the 
head of the army could prevent a serious outbreak of insubordinatioir 
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was hj qiutting the scene of it, or that the choicest measure which 
Commander-m-Chief could have adopted, m January last, for promptly 
repressing a mutiny in the plains, was to march to Peshawur across 
the Indus. 

If 40,000 men had then been infected wkh a mutinous spirit, so as to 
put the State in great peril, the Coxnmander-m-Chief would at once have 
placed himself where he would be able to act with most authority and 
effect to repress the spirit and to avert an outbreak. His Excellency 
is comp^ed to admit, that the cause of discontent bemg the reduction of 
allowance, there was no probability that the troops at Peshawur would 
have shewn insubordmation, since no reduction was ordered there. Where- 
fore, with few exceptions, the whole of the 40,000 men among whom the 
mutmous spirit prevailed were in the plains of the Punjab ,^e first duty 
and object of fiis Excellency was to repress that spirit, to prevent its 
breaking out into open and violent mutiny ; and for that purpose he would 
unquestionably have remamed in the midst of it. It was the post of dan- 
ger, and he would not have quitted it ; it was the point of action, and he 
would have abided by it. 

He would have remained (not “ shutting himself up in a cantonment 
or in the fortification of Lahore, cowering under the 
M. December 4th, insolence of mutinous troops," as His Excellency, ut- 
P* 5* terly without warrant, asserts I would have had him do ; 

but he would have remained) moving rapidly “from 
station to station," if he thought proper, showing no “ fear of mutiny,” 
but near at hand to the scene of discontent I say he would have remamed 
there, because there he would be best prepared to exercise the full autho- 
rity of his office, and would give confidence by his presence to the action 
of those who served in their several stations under him. He would 
have remamed there, because there information could best be had of all 
that was occurring from time to time , there the course of action to be 
adopted could be most clearly seen, and there the orders he might resolve 
to issue could best be executed, with the promptitude which gives half 
their value to vigorous resolutions. In one word, if formidable mutiny 
had been m the plains of the Punjab, the Commander ^in-Chief would 
have remamed where he most readily could learn all that was doing, where 
he could best resolve what ought to be done, and where he could most 
speedily execute whatever he might resolve. 

This is the course of action consonant with reason and common sense, 
which the Commander-in-Chief would have followed, if 40,000 men had 
been in mutmy in the plains. The course pursued by Sir Charles Napier 
was directly the reverse , and I repeat the conclusion, diat it was irrecon- 
cilable With the existence of such a mutiny as he asserts 

Sir Charles Napier’s reply, that Peshawur was the proper 
point for the Commander-m-Chief, will hardly be accepted as 
correct. If, as asserted, 40,000 sepoys, more or less, were in 
mutiny, and 100,000 armed Sikhs* were ready to take advan- 
tage of their misconduct ; if the Civil authorities had no police,, 
and if cannon were being cast in the jungles, and 100,00(> 
Affgbans were ready to emerge through the Khybur, and 
Golab Singh with as many more and four hundred guna 

* Sixty thousand in the Manjha >- one hundred thousand in the Punjab, are 
his words. 
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wore at hand to enter the plain ; all of which were ftncies of 
Sir Charles Napier, not of mine ; I ask any sane man whe- 
ther the proper place for the Commander-in-Chief, whose 
immediate command extended far below Calcutta, would have 
been at Peshawar, the extreme frontier, with four unfordable 
rivers between him and Lahore, or at the capital of the newly 
conquered principality, in communication with the Civil autho- 
rities? 

Nowhere more than in the £ast, is the holder of the capi- 
tal the master of the country, and nowhere is moral support 
more dependent on the possession of a fortress. Moreover, 
had the conspiracy been general, the bridge over the Attock 
would have been destroyed, the boats removed, the carriage 
cattle carried oflT, and the Commander-in-Chief left with ^ the 
Peshawur Brigade (if under such circumstances it remained 
faithful, which is questionable,) to cross as he best could, and 
“ gathering the Europeans, as I swept along, engaged with 

* the enemy daring the whole march.” Under the most 
favourable circumstance, two months would hardly have suf- 
ficed to bring him, thus “engaged during the whole march'^ 
of nearly 300 miles, to the capital, when, in all probability, he 
would have found the mutineers, with some of the “ sixty thou- 
sand Sikhs ” from the Manjha, in possession of the citadel, its 
magazines, siege train, and half million or more of money. 
The ^ rebels would not then have been driven to dig holes in 
the jungles to cast guns in. They would have found plenty 
of our own to then* hand ; and then, indeed, must Golab Sing, 
for his own existence sake, have joined them. 

Sir Charles Napier would also then have had an opportunity 
of judging, whether Delhi is the proper point of support for 
the Punjab, and whether his own wall, that cost “ about ten thou- 
sand rupees, bad put the city of Lahore into a good state of 

* defence against any attack short of a regular siege.” No 
reasonable man can doubt that all the dangers I have sug- 
gested were on the cards, if the sepoys had united in mutiny ; 
and all acquainted with parties and localities will agree that 
Sir Charles Napier’s scheme of meeting them, would have 
ensured his own destrhetion ; and his only chance of safi^y 
would have been in the much despised politicals, who might 
have anticipated the one hundred thousand Aifghans, and 
the sixty thousand Sikhs ; and, dangerous as would have been 
the remedy, employed a portion of the latter to fight for 
instead of against us, as Avitahile did in a like contingency, 
twelve years ago, at Peshawur. 

Sir Charles Napier thinks that the moral streilgth would 
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have been with ns “ The matmeers would have b^n ruled 
‘ by Punchayats, that ia to say, a sort of natke politicals, sueh 
‘ as governed the old Khtdsa army : they did their work well, 

* they destroyed both army and government in a very short 

* space of time. These advantages would quadruple the powers 
‘ of the twelve thousand Europeans, and reduce the chance 

* to about two to one against us.’’ This sneering comparison 
is as little borne out by facts, as is the assertion that Alexan<- 
der lost an army by entrusting it to Pharnaces, a Lycian poli- 
‘ tical, who haa probably passed a splendid examination in Per- 

* sian.” Pharnaces was a Lycian Noble acquainted with the 
Greek language ; Arrian therefore calls him “ the interpreter.” 
He did not need to pass a splendid examination in Persian, 
because he had probably talked it all his life. He was not 
a political."^ Alexander no more selected politicals from his 
barbarian allies and subjects than do the English from theirs. 
The Punchayats were not politicals ; they were able, though 
turbulent and discontented, soldiers. Politicals, in India at least, 
have, with scarcely an exception, been good and contented sol- 
diers. But politicals or not, the Punchayats managed to fight 
the battles of Moodkee, Ferozshuhr, Aliwal, and j^braon. 

Sir Charles enunciates a sentiment, that contains more truth 
than novelty, viz., that “ fore-warned is fore-armed.” Like others 
of his own dicta, he attended very little to it himself, or he would 
not have advocated massing the native army at a few points 
throughout India, Nor would he have acted as he did regard- 
ing the Forts in the Punjab, suggesting neither their being dis- 
mantled nor repaired, in regai’d to the Govindgurh garrison, 
he w^as equally short-sighted. A native infantry regiment, 
with a small detail of native artill©py-men, all recently subjected 
to a reduced scale of pay, was no suitable garrison for the most 
important fortress in the Punjab. When arrangements were 
beidg made in March, 1849, for Govindgurh I wrote, suggesting 
a wing of a regiment, under a selected Officer^ a company of 
European artillery, and a troop of horse, so as to have a mixed 
garrison. A month earlier I expressed myself in the following 
words regarding the sepoys at Lahore, where the bad example 
of the Sikh army was before them, and where they could hear 
that private soldiers had become Bajahs, Sirdars, and Generals, 
often by treason and treachery : — They are literally our stand 

* by, and if any thing went wrong with their fidelity, our hold 
‘ on the country would be shaken to its foundation. It is there- 


* Pharnaces seems to have been a better soldier than the Macedonian Officers 
with him, to whom he offered to make over the command. 
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* &re that I adrocat^ tempting them aa little as possible, 

* mixing them well with Europeans, artillery -men, and Irregu- 
< lars. This is no new fancy ; I uiged it on Lord Hardinge, 
‘ when all was tranquil, &c.” 

But while 1 thus interfered to warn against possible danger, 
the Commander-m-Chief was satisfied with the old routine. 
After the events he grew cautious. “ The mutiny of the 66th 

* of coarse rendered a new arrangement necessary. It would 
^ not do to trust the sepoys at tUs moment with the entire 
‘ charge of so important a fortress, which has a large treasury, 

* commands Umntser, and is in the Manjha. So I have 
‘ placed a company of Europeans there, two companies of 
‘ sepoys, and one of artillery ” — {Poge 149.) 

But to return to the 66th regiment ; I thought at the time, 
from what I saw and heard at Govindgurh, that the miscon- 
duct of the men, though great, bad been exaggerated, and that 
the regiment had as much intendon of seizing the fortress as 
I had. If I am wrong, what prevented them ? Surely it was 
not the squadron of dismounted cavalry, composed, be it ob- 
served, of identically the same class of men as themselves. 
No ; one thousand determined mutineers, in possession of a 
strong fortress, containing treasure, guns, and military stores, 
were not likely to have been dispossessed by one-eighth of 
their numbers. Nor would the men have piled arms and 
marched out at their Commanding Officer's order to certain 
punishment, if at the time they were concocting treason. The 
fiict is, that such dissatisfaction as was expressed by the 66th 
Native Infantry is a common occurrence in native armies, and is 
thought nothing of. I do not palliate the misconduct, as far as 
it did really occur : I simply mention a fact. I may add, that 
not many years ago, as if to unsettle all Sir Charles Napier’s 
conclusions, an incident, the very converse of the 66th mutiny, 
occurred at Govindgurh, when Runjeet Singh took refuge in 
that very fortress from a mutiny outside, not of a “ Brahmin,” 
but a Goorkha regiment.* Colonel Bradford acted, as might 
have been expected, promptly and nobly, and Captain McDonald 
did his duty ; but the slap of the latter’s sword, which caused 
the hesitating sepoy to open the gate, would have been 
differently received by a soldier engaged in a deep treasonable 
design. His bayonet would have been through his Officer, and 
no opportunity would have been allowed Bradford of bringing 
in his squadron. 

* llie raiment that deserted Agnew and Anderson at Mooltaa was a 
Goorkha, commanded hj a Goorkha ; 1 doaU if there were a Sikh among them. 
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As t1i6 right anderstanding of this quoation ai^pevs to qaa 
vory important) I insort in tho Appendix (Nb« 1) ^n Abstract 
tnade at the time by fjnsign William Arnold) of a paper aent 
to me two or three days after the Goyindgurh afeir by 
an Officer of the 66th) and which) believing its sabstan** 
tial accuraoY) I then nublished with a view of calming the 
public mincf. I recently sent it, written out on half margin, to 
Colonel Bradford) with a request that he would correct any 
inaccuracies. He returned the paper with three observations on 
the margin, which 1 have had inserted in their iH*oper places, and 
marked in italics with his initials on the side. They in no way 
alter the purport of the statement, which shows that the regi* 
ment) thougn in an excited condition, obeyed orders ; which is 
just what mutineers do not. He also, though not asked 
on that point, corroborates Major Mayne's assertions, that tho 
correspondence was all seized. This document, moreover, 
states, that the sepoy on sentry over the arms, and who allowed 
one company to take theirs, was a Mahomedan ; yet this is 
called a Brahmin conspiracy.* 

Whatever were the crimes of the 66th, the Commander-in-Chief 
had no authority for discharging them in a body without trial. I 
myself proposed a Drum-head Court Martial to General Gilbert, 
but he was told, that twenty-four hours having elapsed, such a 
Court would be illegal. Still less grounds were there for sum- 
mary and unauthonzed punishment, weeks after the event. No 
sort of violence had been used, hardly even disrespect to their 
Officers* Indeed, Sir Charles implies at page 42, that the dis- 

* At page 99, Sir Charles safs, there were 430 Brahmins in the 13th Native 
Infantry ; bat in a retam 1 have obtained from the Punjab, 1 find, that on the let 
January, 1849, the number was 302, or one-third, instead of nearly one-half, as Sir 
Charles supposes. In like manner, while the Brahmins of the regular army amoimt 
to 28,517, (there were less than three thousand in the Bengal Irregulm, of aU 
branches) or about one -third their number, their proportion in the 66& at Goviad- 
gurh was 268, or a tnfle above one-fourth. The corps was, therefore, less than usu- 
ally a Brahmin one. It had in its ranks, 166 Mahomedans, 463 B^poots, mid 
152 Hindoos of infenor castes 

Hie constitution of the six corps, that evinced bad feeling in gomg to thePunj^ab, 
was as foUowS) in the year 1849-50 . — 


Christians 

MBhomedans .. . 

t ‘I 1^8 

Brahmins 


TlAltWltB' 


Inferinr Castes 

i.ifift 

Total...... 6,374 


Including the irregulars of all arms lu the Punjab, which had but few Brahmins 
in their ranks, the proportion of that dreaded race in the armed force oi the Pro- 
vince hardly exceeded one-fifih. 

F 1 
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toatented regiments had erineed onlj ** passive resistaiK^/' 
and were respectful in demeanour. 

He scouted the idea of dismissing two of the regiments that 
bad first misbehaved, and partly on the plea that we could not 
dismiss the whole army yet within a few months he- takee 
the very stra he has before deprecated, and attributes to it the 
squashing of “ the mutiny.” In Scinde, when, by the states 
ment put forward by his brother in ‘‘ the Administration of 
Scinde** there was real danger, and when the ofienders had 
twice before committed themselves, he acted with as much 
leniency, as now with severity. At pages 160 and 161 we are 
told “ a mutiny of the Bengal troops, in which the men bad 

* called aloud for their Officers* blood, had just been quelled 

* by General Hunter. <► * * * The regiment had 

‘ twice seized their colours.” * * * * Yet with full au- 
thority to disband the ofienders, seventy-three men only were 
struck ofi* the roll. I mlay add, that in the year 1842, I pre- 
vented the guns being drawn up to coerce the corps here 
referred to. The Brigadier Commanding had given the order, 
but being after dark, I persuaded him to wait till morning, and 
thus gave the men time for repentance. These antecedents 
show, that the regiment Sir Charles Napier treated leniently, 
deserved little consideration, and by no train of argument can 
it be proved, that in both cases, in Scinde and at Govindgurh, 
impartial justice was dispensed. The one punishment was too 
light, or the other too heavy. Supposing, however, the 66th to 
have been as guilty as is asserted, and that it was necessary to 
make an example, and strike the regiment from the Army 
List, it by no means follows, that there was equal necessity to 
antidote the order of Government, and put the Nusseree 
j^attaJion in its stead. This was clearly a prerogative of Go- 
vernment, and there was no sort of apology for its assumption 
by the Commander-in-Chief : it bad not even the excuse of 
urgency, for had there been real necessity for the services of 
the Goorkhas, thev were available on their old footing. The 
Governor-General bad told him so on the 11th of the previous 
November.f Indeed, they had twice before been employed in 
the Punjab as irregulars, and the question of their increase 'bf 
pay 'n^as at this time under favourable consideration. 

The suppodtion then, that they wished to be transferred to 
the line, and from the congenial climate of Simla to the hot 
plain of Peshawur, at the very time they were about to obtain 




• Page 23, “ Indian Mis-govemment.** t 
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oil the advantages of regulars, at their old station and with 
their families, is one of many instances of Sir Charles Napier’s 
ontire ignorance of native character. 1 believe if the regiment 
were canvassed to-morrow, they would ask to return to their old 
footing, even on their former pay.* The full effects of the 
transfer must be explained to be fully appreciated. The corps 
was originally formed of Goorkha prisoners of war, who fear- 
ing sanguinary punishment if they returned to Nepal, took 
service with us. Few of these men survive, but it may be con- 
ceived how distasteful to such old warriors, or even to any 
high-spirited soldiers, who had for years, as Subadars and Je- 
madars, enjoyed authority as hona j£de Captains and Subalterns, 
must be their supersession by young Ensigns, which was the 
inevitable result of converting a <][uasi-irregalar corps into one 
of the line. Such was the special penalty to the native officers. 
It was by a stroke of the pen, degrading and making them worse 
•than useless. Far better for the public service would it have 
been to pension the whole, and leave them with their families 
at Jutog ; and if it be supposed that men fight better under the 
designation of regulars, a new corps of Goorkhas might have 
been raised, of volunteers from the three old ones. By such 
process there would have been no cause for discontent, and the 
new 66th would have been formed of comparatively young men 
in all ranks. 

Nearly all that is said of the Goorkhas is incorrect ; — that 
they were starving, that they would not mind eating a beef- 
‘ steak, &c.” They were not starving, and they are as strict 
Hindoos as any in India. In Nepal it would be death to kill a 
cow. Their drinking propensities, their messing together, and 
their good feeling towards Europeans, prove nothing against 
their Hindooism. Almost all classes of Hindoos drink more or 
less, even Brahmins, though it be prohibited to them. As to 
-good fellowship, it is that of good soldiers for each other. 
Native infantry regiments have, on occasion, evinced equally 
good fellowship. Sir Charles proposes that thirty or forty 
thousand Goorkhas be enlisted in the line, and says that their 
hearts are to be won by money and the red uniform,” so 
that in a war with Nepal, “ the enemy’s army will likely 
come over to us,” and “ with thirty to forty thousand Goorkhas, 

* added to thirty thousand Europeans, the possession of 

* India will not depend on opinion, but on an army able 
^ with ease to overthrow any combination among Hindoos or 

• The battalion raised m tbeir stead, and the other two old Goorkha corps, were 
fdl placed on the Footing of the line, simultaneonsly with the Kosseiees being con- 
verted into the 66th. 
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< Mahomedans, or botb tog^htf *’ (page 30.) at pam 

134, be says, ** Let it be noticed that when the 66th was 

* banded, the mutiny ceased entirely. Why ? The Brahmins 
saw that the Qooi^khas, another race, could be brought into 

* the ranks of tiie Company’s army-^ race diwaded as more 

* warlike than their own. Their rdioum mfrMnation was by 

* that one strahe tendered abortiee*^ (The italics are Sir Charles 
Napiei^). A volome might be written on the above extraordi* 
nary passages. Every school-boy knows, that Orientals are 
proverbially true to their ealt, as long as it is provided; and all 
Indian history shows, that in no single camj^gn have even 
foreigners, fighting for native states, much less their own people, 
come over to us. There were thousands of British subjects in 
the Punjab and Gwalior armies, but not a dozen deserts their 
colours. Our sepoys, and even the Sikhs in our service, were 
equally faithful, though their religions were invoked. Yet here 
is a Commander-in-Chief m'guing on the army of the most na- 
tional native state in India deserting to us, and reckoning on a 
nation of Hindoos coming in to check firabminism. Surely 
even the name of Napier will not prop up such rubbish. The 
argument is, that our position would be strengthened by having 
half our Bengal regular army enlisted from the only formidable 
rival left to us in India, a bigotted Hindoo power, proud of 
past prowess, jealous in the extreme, and panting for an oppor- 
tunity of avenging the loss of half its territory. A novel mode, 
indeed, of rendering at one stroke a religious combination abor- 
tive ! There is, moreover, one ol^jectionto Sir Charles’s scheme 
that he quite overlooked. The whole Goorkha valley could 
hardly furnish the stated number of thirty or forty thousand 
men, even if the Durbar should permit us to recruit. We 
have at present four Goorkha regiments, and they are half 
filled with men who never saw Nepal. From personal acquaint- 
ance with Jung Bahadoor, the present Nepal minister, I was 
able, in a week, to obtain a thousand volunteers at Khatmandoo, 
three years ago, fi)r the Guide Corps ; but when my act was dis- 
approved of, and recruiting restricted to the border, six months 
were required to raise one hundred men, though the Hecruiting 
Officer was a refugee soobadar, long in attendance on the late 
minister, Mahbur Singh. The Goorkha company thus raised 
went through the hospital three times within a twelve-month, 
and eight or ten of the pen died. At the recofumendation of 
their surgeon, they were then removed to a hill station from 
Peshawur^ the very place to which Sir Charles Napier sent the 
newly formed 6oth Begiment, and where I have no doubt 
they have had their share of sickness, as more thhn half the 
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tiaiive force there, is, while I write, in hospital*^ Hie &ct is 
^at the army of Nepal, raised on the Pruasian system, m 
number about seventeen thousand men, and having a resm*ve 
of equal strength, ^ves nearly full employment to the military 
population of the Goorkfaa valley at their own homes ; and 
they are, therefore, sup^ior to the temptations even of a red 
coat and a rupee/' 

But supposing that, instead of being the most contented and 
thriving, they were the most dissatisfied and indigent of the 
Indian nations, and wished for foreign service, yet few men like 
expatriation, and no Goorkha can enter, or at least remain, in 
our service, without such penalty. It would be almost at the 
risk of his life, for any Nepal subject in our employ to return 
to his home. 

Sir Charles Napier wishes to get out of the imagimxry toils of 
the Brahmins, and ^ would do so by entangling himself, by the 
Goorkha scheme, in real ones both political and religious. 
Much that he has recorded of the Brahmin sepoy is as incorrect, 
as are his opinions of the Goorkhas. Brahmins make excellent 
soldiers. There are many in the Goorkha army — many were also 
in that of the Sikh Durbar. In Bengal, at least, they are less 
txigeantihsji low-caste men. They know what they can, and may 
do, and what is really prohibited. Sir Charles Napier was mis- 
taken in supposing that a Hindoo loses caste by perjury ,t 
(there are occasions when he is encouraged to bear false 
evidence,) or that bits of paper thrown about, imprecat- 
ing curses on him, if he do not mutiny, would afiect his 
mind — such documents were freely distributed among our 
soldiers during both the Punjab campaigns, but without the 
slightest effect. They have not even the importance of an 
ordinary “ Dhurna” (importunate demand.) Were a Brah- 
min to endeavour to enforce his wishes, by killing or wound- 
ing either himself, his child, or his mother, the blood so spilt 
might trouble the mind of a low-caste Hindoo, at whose door he 
laid it, but would be lightly regarded by another Brahmin. Thus 
the religious class, if secular Brahmins can be so called, have 
undue influence only withlhelower castes; and therefore it would 

-* Since wnting the above, I have ascertained that 111 of the 958 Goorkhas 
that went to Peshawnr, or 11 1 percent, have died in four years; that five 
of the eighteen native officers, and thirteen of the fifty>foar havildars are among 
ihe deaths, beia^ exactly 25 per cent. Of 391 recrmts, received since the 
arrival of the regmoent at Peshawnr, forty-seven have died, being 12 per cent. 
The casnalties above noted are independent of deaths in action, and make Un 
annual mortality about 3 per cent,, or at least double that of the native «cmy 
in India, mid of the Goorkha regiments staUoned in the hills. 

t Page 68, ** Indian Mis-Govemment.’’ 
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* India Company, and His £xcaUo»<7 diraoto t)iat tlio eo}o$ 

* of the 66th Begiment are to be deKvored orer to the loya 
< and brave men of the Nusseeree Goorkha batta^ioii, and 

* the 66tb Begiment shall in future be denominated, the 

* or Goorkha Begiment. The 66th have brought down ruin anc 

* disgraoe upon the regiment I When a mutinous corps has 

* endeavoured to seize a fortress, which a confiding Govern- 
^ ment believed it bad entrusted to faithful soldiers, it is time 
‘ that vengeance should fall upon the whole.*’ 

Marins excused himself for breaking the laws of Borne with 
the bold remark, In the din of arms, I could not hear the 
voice of the laws.” Sir Charles had no such excuse. Pro- 
found peace reigned throughout the Punjab, and through India 
generally, when he thus usurped the authority, which telonged 
to Government alone. This act of insubordination was, how- 
ever, generously overlooked. The Governor-General would 
not bring the Commander-in-Chiefs authority into contempt 
by cancelling his order, though his opinion was decided, that 
t^ 66th Begiment had not, strictly speaking, mutinied; but 
that ^^they were taken by surprise, that they had looked to 
^ getting higher pay, and suddenly hearing it was not to be so, 
^ in a moment of disappointment lost their discipline for an 

* instant/’ The thanks Sir Charles Napier gives to Lord Dal- 
bousie for his consideration is, to twit him with not having 
restored the regiment to their colors and honors.” He dared 
not.” As usual, however, the angry autobiographer answers 
for his Lordship : — When the 66th was disbanded, the mutiny 

* ceased entirely. Why ? The Brahmins saw that the Goorkhas, 
^ another race, could he brought into the ranks of the Compa- 
‘ ny’s army.” If this be true, was not the remedy equally in 
the Governor-Generars bands ? He had the. power to eject 
Brahmins from the ranks of the army ; the Commander-in* 
Chief had not ; there was therefore by Sir Charles Napier’s own 
showing nothing to be afraid of. Lord Halhonsie could have 
re-enlisted the old 66th, and after punishing and dismissing the 
worst offenders, have ordered the regiment in di^race to Ben- 
gal, and have placed the Goorkha battalion, as to pay and 
dlowances, on the footing of a corps of the line. I have ’been 
diffuse in this digression, hut the importance of the sulgect must 
be my apology. An Ex-Commander-in-Chiefs lightest words 
have wiright ; and it is most important,^ where, and whom, we 
recruit, nmther ranning a muck at pm^ticular classy, nor evin^ 
ing undue confidence in otbei^. Almost every tribe in India 
has bad its day : circamstanees, prestige, or one bold leaifer, 
have turned a cowed and dependent tribe into h conquering 
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people. Alompra, Sevajee, Hyd^ Ali, Or Runjeet Sipgli 
Bway, and the race whom they led to victory sink into their 
former insignificance, and were opportunity given, others would 
doubtless take their place. I^^one are to be despised — ^nose need 
be feared. 

The Commander-in-Chief had greatly erred in this first 
instance of contempt of superior authority, but, perhaps rightly, 
his authority bad been supported. He forthwith tried his 
hand in another, and quite as serious a question. He had un-^ 
authorizedly disbanded a regiment, and illegally raised the 
position of another. He now accused the Governor-General 
in Council of tampering with the pay of the army, at a critical 
period, while he himself was actually doing so; for impro<^ 
perly to increase, is as much to tamper, as improperly to de- 
crease. The smallness of the sum has little to do with the 
question, and that little is against Sir Charles Napier’s argu- 
ment. The fact however is, that an order had been issued two 
years previously, giving compensation for rations when above 
a certain price. Sir Charles Napier chose to disapprove of this 
and to order compensation at a difierent rate. He may call the 
order temporary, and say that he was supported in his opinioa 
by high military authonty. It does not alter the question. 
He is ready enough at other times to neglect and scout advice, 
by whomsoever given. He has also recorded the impropriety 
of giving in to soldiers, when murmuring about their pay ; yet 
here he breaks the rule, and doubly embarrasses Government, 
by leading the troops to think their pay was being really tam- 
pered with, by giving them one day that which might be revok- 
ed the. next; surely it would have been simpler and safer at 
once to give the trifling lower compensation in the first instance, 
and, if he thought right, make a reference. But no, he not 
only acted on his own responsibility, but treated with dis- 
respect the courteous remonstrance of his superior, the Presi- 
dent in Council, pointing out his error. It was time for the 
Governor-General to step in with an unmistakeable expression 
of opinion.’*^ 

* To show that my opinions on the subject are not new, 1 annex aa extraet 
a letter to a private fnend, wntten m Jalj, 1850 . — 

EXTRACT EROK A LETTER TO A FRIEND IN ENGLAND. 

Cashmere, 6ih July, 1850. 

There is something to be said on both sides, but in favor of the Government 

* Tiew It may be urged, that he was not suspending, but altering, the law, for the del^ 

* Tendered it impossible or at least doubly difhcuTt, to carry ont the order afterwards. 

** 1 dislike all alterations or meddlings with pay questions. They have always been 

* at the bottom of all onr sepoys' discontents, and I therefore regret that the altera- 

* fion was ever attempted. I believe it was m this wise, and ordered in Lord 

G 1 



la Chapter XI. to injudicious fritod of Sii^CbiU'Ies Napier^ 
compares the above cHse with Majmr Edwardes’s guarantee of 
service to certain regiments belonging to the Lahore Durbar. 
The parallel is however very badly made out, even with the 
help of two statements in direct contradiction to Edwardes’s 
report of the occasion, published in a different part of the 
book. 

13ie friend, at page 179, says « they were suspected of having 

* an inclination to join Moolraj at Moultan. To fix their 

* wavering fidelity, Edwardes promised them service in the East 

* India Company’s regular army.” Now Edwardes’s letter, 
given in page 431, says, “I beg to assure you that I have not 
^ been induced to take this step from observing the smallest 

* sign of disaffection.” Moreover, his promise was, that 
the soldier should enjoy the same privileges he now possesses,” 
not that “he should be taken into the regular army.’' In 
this case fairly told, there was no inconsistency in the Governor- 
Oeneral’s sanction having been given to Major Edwardes’s act. 
In his case there was real emergency. His regiments had 
behaved both faithfully and gmlantly, even amidst great 
temptation, and while their fellows had joined the enemy, 
they were still tempted, and told that the Raj (Sikh Govern- 
ment) would be swept away, and they with it. The respon- 
sibility therefore taken by Edwardes was both honest and 
politic. If the Durbar stood, then faithful troops would be 
orewafded. If the Durbar were extinguished, the British Go- 
vernment, to whom they had been equally faithful, would still 
require their services. It was therefore almost a work of 
supererogation, making the promise, as far as Government 
were concerned, for assuredly the men would have been em- 


* diage'e (ime, bat had not before come into play. Sepoys hare for years grot com- 
‘ pensatioxL when Atta is under fifteen seers the Bupee, bat Colonel Goldie, the 

* Anditor General, proved to liord Hardmge that the original order did not simply 

* mn as above, but extended to ghee, salt and wood, which were to be also at 

* certain rates, and shewed that in the Punjab, while gram was dear, ghee, &e. 
■ was cheap Ilie difference it seems was only one anna and a half to each sepoy, which 

* certainly I would not have cat, at such a time, but if the Commander-rn><!bief 

* bad chosen to act with the Government, instead of agiunst it, he could have 

* referred to Oalcntta, even though the Governor-General was al^ent (at sea), and 

* if he had done so in a proper spirit 1 doabt not they would have agreed with 

* him. But the fact is his natural arrogance has been so increased by the circum- 

* stances under which he came out, that- there is no holding him. I douht not 

* that he has taken occauon of Uie a&r I have mentioned as a good one to resign, 

* and when he tells his story at home.—* * *** How the army was m mutiny, how he 

* saved the imbecile Government, and how he was opposed and thwarted." Ihese 

* are my words, but are the paip^ of what he says and writes ere[7 day, We shall 
be well nd of him." 
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ployed on annexation, whether their seryiee had b^a gwnititeed 
or not. The timely noliee may have been every&ing to tiiO 
It id as unfair, as unwise^ to tax human nature too hr. 

The discretion, enjoined by the Duke of Wellington, and 
recognized by all sensible men, tons used by Major Sdwardes, 
but abused by Sir Charles Napier. At pages 173 and 174, 
however, we are told ‘‘ Here was a eamel glibly swallowed by 
‘ Lord Dalhousie” * ♦ * who had, “ indecently, peta-» 

‘ lantly, and unwarrantably repritnanded the Commander-in* 

^ Chief, yet he had only exercised a discretion enjoined by the 
‘ Duke of Wellington’s written order.’* 

My desire is to restrict my remarks to Sir Charles Napier’s 
doings in the Punjab, but so constantly does he intrude 
Scinde matters into his official reports, and into the text 
of his book, that I am obliged, however unwillingly, ta 
offer brief notices thereon. I am anxious to avoid all persona- 
lity, but it is important to show, that the man who challenged 
all other men’s acts, himself lacked the tact, the information^ 
or the temper, befitting the position he arrogated. He talked 
much of the necessity of calm thought ; but in the Punjab, at 
least, he evinced but little calmness when much was required. ‘ 
Indeed his acts and opinions in that quarter appear generally 
to have been influenced by his temper, probably by his health, 
which was very bad. I preface thus the following remarks, 
as they may appear beyond my province. 

At page 371 we are told that Mussoorie, lAudour, Bareilly 

* and Almorah, should be made strong,” as “important points,” 
whence, should a Nepalese army move out “ from their capital 

* against Dinapore, to penetrate in their rear, and oblige them 
‘ to retrace their steps.” A glance at the map will sh^ew that 
no force collected at Landour or Mussoorie could, in the slight- 
est degree, influence a war with Nepal. That it would be 
acting on a mountainous base of 500 miles, when we might 
have one of only fifty. Dinapore and Patna are indeed in 
danger, if their safety depend on operations from Almorah 
and Mussoorie.' 

Sir Charles calls the hill people north of Jullunder “ war- 

* like dissatisfied Sikk soldiers; food and money are very 
^ scarce, but swords are plentiful, and they are ready for any 
outbreak. War is their vocation ; many reports received agree 

*in this, and these turbulent tribes are close on-GoIab Singh’s 

* frontier.” The “ many reports” contained much fiction with 
the smallest posible quantity of fact. There are perhaps not 
ten Sikh families in the hills here referred to. The people are 
warlihey but are as little turbulent as any in India. They arenear 
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6okb Singh’s territory, not c^i for a rniBMnpafitY inter-^ 
venes. Food is not scarce, in the sense intended, thongn money 
may be. As a vrhole, these hill-men here described as ** ready 
for any outln^k/’ are as loyal as any people in India, and ac- 
tually came forward in large numbers as militia on the occasion 
ef an outbreak in 1849, headed by the minister of a petty Raja 
in the n^g^horhood, who was only able to make a short stand 
by the help of a detachment from the Sikh army — none of cmr 
subjects joined him. His grievance was that we would not 
put him in possession of territory wrested from his family thirty 
years before. We had helped to clear off his debts, and nearly 
doubled hie income. 

While the Commander-in-Chief of the Bengal army thus 
wrote of the people of the Jullunder hills, the only available 
corps in those very hills was one raised on the spot, and having 
two-thirds of its numbers Rajputs, (not Sikhs,) of the villages 
around. The only other regiment in the neighbourhood, 
is one of N. L, divided between the forts of Noorpoor and 
Kangra, and thus not available for field service. As a matter 
of caution, “ the Political^' recommended that the fort o£ 
* Kangra should not be entrusted to the hill men, not that we 
distrusted them, but that we did not desire to place tempta- 
tion in their way. 

At page 374 Jullunder is declared, as compared with Pes- 
hawur, " by far the most important of the two, for the loss 
^ of Peshawur would be trifling, it is a mere out-post ; gnard- 

* ing the Khybur Pass.” 1 hope that the Indian Government 
will never he deluded into the opinion that the loss of 

* Peshawur would be trifling,” The Cabul catastrophe was 
an accident, caused as much by the elements, as by our own 
misconduct. There would be no such excuse to cover our 
shame at Peshawur. ^ Its loss would be a most serious 
blow, the more so as its possession would give the wes- 
tera tribes what they, most want, a base whence to act. Any 
enemy, now emerging from the Khybur, could be smashed 
in an hour, but unopposed at the outset, with a rich plain on 
which to bide bis time, and collect his resources, the case wqpld 
be very different. The defence of the Punjab would then 
require, not only the fifteen thousand men Sir Charles record's 
as enough for the purpose, but perhaps something more than 
tiie 54,700 now in the province. 

The following are other reasons assigned for the importance 
of the tract l^ween the Upper Indus and Upper Ganges.” 
I beg they may be conriderra with a map before^lhe reader. 
Should a war arise with him, (Golab Singh) the troops in this 
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^ disbriet would form the right flunk of an ariy 

* i^Bst Jammoa, and in a war with Nepal, ^ womo Jtmflwwa 
‘ 'tlie left flank of a force marching ftvm Delhi apon^ the UppeiP^ 

‘ Oogra river.” Tte Italics are mine. It is fenciful enough 
to propose to inarch on Jutmnoo, from a base that woaldlEUId 
at least a hundred miles to our line of operations, aa well as 
a second or even a third large river to our difficulties : but I 
question if any other soldier of name in India, or in England, 
will propose to operate on Nepal, by warehiny from Delhi 
upon the Upper Gogra river 

Again, “ Simla is the proper bead quarters and centre, (of 

* the Upper Indus and Ganges tract) and a strong body 
^ of troops ensconced there wpuld, amongst mountains, effec- 

* tually cut off the communication betwe^ Nepal and the 

* territories of Golab Singh,” Be it remarked that Sir Charles 
has already stated, that the one regiment at Jutog, near Scinde, 
were starving, that is, that provisions were very dear, which 
was true, for almost all grain comes from the plains, forty 
miles off. Yet here we have a proposal for the head quarter^ 
of a large division, in the very quarter which can with difficulty 
feed one Corps of Irregulars, and they hill-men. The object 
being to prevent a junction which is physically impossible, and 
which, were it not so, could be ten times moi% easily prevented 
by operations in the plains. 

Adverting to the “ healthy air” and good military position 
of the hills, Sir Charles Napier says, at page 375 “ my intent 
is to gather the greatest portion of the European troops be- 
ween the Jumna and the Beas.” Considering then, that there 
are eight regiments* of Europeans west of the Beas, and only 
twenty in the Bengal Presidency, and that the European force 
at the hill stations was thus to be so largely encreased, where 
were the Corps to come from, to associate with the 14,000 men 
at Dinapore, the 12,000 at Delhi, and 10,000 at Meerut and 
Umbala ? Here, indeed, was the Commander-in-Chief creating 
a real danger, while he was beating about the bush for imagi- 
nary ones. If these masses of men, necessarily left for many 
months of ea(^ year in comparative idleness, and never having 
full occupation, were all Englishmen, they would be dangeroua. 
Assuredly, we have no right to expect that mercenaries would 
not sooner or later act as the legionaries and the janissaries did, 
and indeed, as all unemployed soldiers, collected in masses, have 
at all times and in all countries done. The sepoys are, and 
have been as faithful as any troops in the world, but it is 
Wrong to place temptation in their way. Lord Hardinge was 
of this opinion, and, indeed, few soldiers who conrider me sub- 
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j^t, ttmk otherwise.* It was reserved for the Commander-In- 
Chief, who stamped 40,000 Benjp^ sepovs as mutineers, and 
a large portion of the il^ngal officers as disreputable, f to pro- 
pose an arrangement that could only end in a convulsion. 

Every advantage to be gained by Sir Charles Napier’s 
scheme, woald be equally obtainable by assembling armies 
of exercise for three months of every year, alternately at the 
several large stations. For many years the Indian artillery 
has thus annually assembled for practice. It is not requisite 
to their efficiency, that the whole artillery of a Presidency should 
be permanently collected at a single station. 

Ihe next es^y is on barracks. From page 199, down to 21 1, 
the subject had been coarsely and bitterly discussed. Here, 
at pages 375 and 376, and again at 396 and 397, the au- 
thor returns to the question in a like spirit. He was now 
submitting an official document to his official superior, and 
yet observe his style. “We do want barracks, good 

* barracks, not tbe vile murderous places into which sol- 

* diers are thrust, and there daily perish. — Page 396 ^ * 

* * ♦ Those of Kussowlee are slaughter houses.” — Page 397# 
His general allegations are, “ that tbe barrack system 

* sacrifices soldiers’ lives and happiness to a fallacious dishon- 
‘ est economy 200. “ Soldiers are still immolated in 

* these pestilential barracks.” — Page 202. “ Troops were, 
‘ until forbade by me — thus made to occupy barrack rooms 
‘ of twelve, ten, or even eight feet high — upon this diabolical 

* calculation, soldiers were swept off by tlumsarids^ The 

* black hole at Calcutta seems to have been the Board’s mo- 

‘ del I” — Page 204. “ Murdering Board shduld be its (Military 
Board’s) name.” * * ♦ * * 

‘ It kills more Soldiers than the climate, more than hard 

* drinking, and one half of the last springs from the discomfort, 

‘ the despair, caused by its bad barracks.” — Page 205. * * 

There is a great deal more about Suraj-ud-Dowla and tbe 
Calcutta Black Hole, and what Lord Ellenborough allowed, 
and Lord Dalbousie arrested. At Soobathoo the barracks are 
“ infamous,” {Pages 376-6) at Kussowlee “ a slaughter hou^.” 
At the former the second Europeans, and at the latter 

* At ip&ge 392 " it » said I#ord Hardinge objected to assembling tbe Indian 
troops, for fear thejr should conspire. This reason 1 cannot accede to, and hare 
never met an Xadian officer who did accede to it.’* 1 have never met an officer 
who did not. 

t In bis Farewell order. If sndi a statement had been made on bis arrival, it 
might have been supposed to have a good object ; published at ba departare, it 
coiQd only do barm. 
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H. M’s, 29th, were" nearfy destroyed ia 1W6-7, by these 
bad barracks, though enjoying the pure air of the Hills. 

Their number, their colour, their uniform remained,’* crowd* 
ing ** did the mischief ; behold the proof !” — Page 205. 

I confess nay self blind enough not to see it. But worse 
still, if possible, is the assertion regarding the gallant fiftieth. It 
is said “ three hundred men, women and children, were crush* 

‘ ed, such dreadful events do not admit of exactness; but 

* the Military Board and Court of Directors are responsible 

* to God and man .” — Page 209. 

Why “not admit of exactness?” There must have been a 
report of the calamity detailing the exact number. My belief 
is, it was fifty or sixty. Frightful enough, without multiply* 
the number by five or six.* 

Somebody was probably to blame in the above matter, and 
punishment ought to have been inflicted; but the Military 
Board has sins enough to answer for, without making them 
responsible for every building that is blown down in an extra- 
ordinary and almost unprecedented storm. Correct or in- 
correct, however, the numbers, 1 contend that the publish- 
ing of such statements, in the style above quoted, for perusal 
by soldiers in, and going to, India, must be most injurious 
to discipline, and tend to engender hatred to Government. 
What can be worse for a soldier to read in the newspapers, 
than such words as the following, given as they are, on the 
authority of an Ex-Commander-in-Chief. “Never do they 

* flinch fi-om any trial called for by honor, but the Military 
• * Board, the Court of Directors, the East India Conpany of 

* merchants, with vile parsimony, selfish idleness and ingrati- 
^ tude, consign them to destruction .” — Page 209. In a like 
spirit Sir Chiles Napier often spoke in the presence of 
soldiers. 

At pages 375 to 376 — the subject is resumed. And again, 
referring to the great mortality in H. M’s 29th regiment, he 
says, “ there is scarcely any illness which assails the troops, 

* that may not be traced to want of -room in barracks.” He 
asserted nearly as positively that “liquor” was the cause of 
the mortality in H. M’s. 78th, in Scinde ; but let that pass. 
The fact is, that H. M’s 29th went to Kussowlee in bad con- 
dition, and never recovered, but there is no question, that 


* Since writing the above, 1 have ascertained that the nnmbw was not 300, hut 

killed fifty-seven men, (four natives included) fifteen women, twenty children. 
^Wounded 127 men, (one native included) four women, five children. Vide papers 
published by the Court of Directors regarding Sir Charles Napier's resignatioa. 
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th^e healthiest staiioi^ wi m the best m the 

thej would have suff^ed ,at least as mtieh as Ihejr <hdi <m that 
mountain — their |(arrachs toere bad, and the men were erow« 
ded, but stilh instead of being slaughter houses/’ there are 
few officers in the furmy who would not gladly accept a 
corner of ope of them, for the hot weather, in preference to 
a palace in the plains. 1 was for weeks or months, during 
three several years, at Kussoulee and Soobathoo, and know 
the barracks well. Their roofs were as high as tpy own cot« 
tage. I attribute the comparative unhealtbmess at those sta* 
iions, as elsewhere, less to the low roofs and defective ventila- 
tion, than to bad sanatory arrangements. Around European 
barracks at most cantonments, are usually such odours, and 
such filth as would make any barrack, however capacious^ 
unhealthy. 

It is difficult to know what Sir Charles Napier would have 
wished in regard to barracks. He built very fine ones at 
Hyderabad, with the intention of making the soldier comfor- 
table ; they are, I believe, thirty feet high, but they are very 
badly placed, and though Sir Charles thinks they were more 
healthy than Kurrachee during the year 1850, 1 have not 
a doubt that, one year with another, they will be found more 
insalubrious than twenty feet buildings at that station ; ;fet at 
Hyderabad he considered there should be “ a depot for regiments 
coming from England.” He was not singular in advocating the 
Indus being used instead of the Ganges ; but a little reflection 
would have led him to prefer what he justly calls the more 
salubrious station of Kurrachee ” for his depot. 

1 suspect, moreover, that the anecdote quoted at page 212, 
to the effect that, in 1850, a wing at Hyderabad was more 
healthy than one at Kurrachee, was erroneously reported to 
him. The regiment appears to have been H. M/s 8tb, which 
I have recently seen a great deal of. From them I have re- 
peatedly heard, that to this day they can at once recognize;, 
from his unhealthy appearance, a man of the wing that was 
stationed at Hyderabad, in the good lofty baracks there, from 
one belonging to the wing that remained at Kurracbee.t 
This is one of many proofs that might be given, that bad 
barracks are not the worst mischiefs to be avoided. There 
has been much writing of late years on the subject of the 
health and comfort of European soldiers in India, and the 
general opinion is that sobriety, moderate exercise, comfort, 
recreation, cleanlin^ of person, of quarters and of canton- 
ments, are at least as much required as good harra^s. Hav- 
ing served for between six and seven years asa^gimentid 
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<>thkitwi& l&vifap6a^ ^ lAdk^ 4l4A ^Itl^ 
ltlt«fided 16 np^itm, I am 6f o^inbti tfaal a)! tlia^attar 
pom^i akrre me^ionad ai^ erm mora imporMxH tbaa ha^ 
racka. Not that 1 arould deny the' men good liadf 

that I Wottld not put them in palaces, apd at the same iimi 
hi&iet en them tight stocks, Albert caps, cloth dotfaes, and 
extra drills in the hot wed.ther ; and at the same time deny tfaent 
gar^ns, gyinnatstics, baths and reading rooms: 1 would, in 
short, treat them as reasonable^ bemgs, not as eaged lions. 
The mind tells on the body of a prirate soldier, as much as 
on that of an officer. Many a man, 1 doubt not, has died fii*om 
the sheer inanition of barrack life. 

I know one regiment, where the cots were turned up in 
the morning, and it was a misdemeanour to lie down during the 
long summer day. In most other regiments, the men doze or 
loiter on their cots the greater part of the day, many of them 
more or less under the indueiiee of liquor. Of course, they 
cannot sleep at night, rise in the morning little fit for parade, 
perhaps are out for a couple of hours on damp ground, return 
feverish, go to hospital and die. In such a case, one of every 
day, the very utmost that can be said is, that a low roof over* 
his head may have aided predisposing causes. The chances 
are that the man lay all night outside^ and that if the Barrack 
roof was a hundred feet high, he would, if permitted^ do so. 
Even in the new barracks at Lahore, a large proportion of the 
men sleep in the verandahs, and would, if they could, as most 
young officers do, sleep in the open air. 

1 repeat, that I am at a loss to understand what Sir Charles 
Napier desired in the matter of barracks. He gives three 
several heights, as proper, or what he would have wished, viz , 
thirty, thirty-five, and even forty feet. Now, it will hardly be 
conceded, that a private soldier requires a roof even thirty -five 
feet high, when hie officers, with their families, seldom enjoy a 
twenty feet roof. Further, 

Sir Charles says at page 202, that every barrack^room should, 
in hot climates, allow at least one thousand cubic feet of atnios* 
pherie air for each person sleeping in a room ; that is the. 
minimum.” He was quite right, and I am not aware of that 
opinion having ever been opposed. The new barracks, however, 
t^t ha order^ at Lahore, gave more than double that spaee^ 
independent of both an outer and an inner verandah. 1 quotei 
extract of a tetter I wrote on the subject to the Governor- 
Gener^, dated 30th May, 1850* It was, 1 believe, on the infor-^ 
inaUon given in my letter, that flft^ thousand Rupees were 
spent on improving the old barracks. Lord Dalhouste at any 

H 1 
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1 ^ took mj Mter in fwt Itnd a0ted oa it, 1 %Dg 

tioid to tbe fact th&t ^ Militarjr buildHigs in the PiH^b were 
in no way under me^ aa3 that it was «a kderfer^e ou my 
part, trying te have effeeted in May, what one word from Sur 
Charles Napier, dormg his visit to Lahore of the previoue 
l> 0 osm&ar,eoald have secured. I also request attention to 
the mention oS the old and new areas.^ 

Lahore, May 30, 1330.. 

Kihe heat is tremendous now. Last n^t at 8 oclock the thennomeier 
was lOO’ outdde house, and it is now at day hght 90’’. 1 fear that the 
Duropeans will sufier much, for, with aH the expense that has been incurred 
at Mean Meer for next year, little has been done to improve the barracks 
feu: the present. Indeed, as 1 pointed out to the Brigadier and Colonel 

, a week a^, difiiy Kupees a barrack would obtain ventilation, 

which the barracks in the fort have not to this day. 1 have gone out of 
my way to preach on this subject, ever since I came to Lahore , but it is 
wonderful how we literally throw away lakhs, while hundreds are grudged, 
when they might save valuable lives. I am aware that this is not strictly 
my business, but I feel that your Lordship will be glad to know the truth 
^barracks are now being built, thirty feet high, for men who in this 
weather are living in rooms ten feet high, without any opening, except the 
door, to let out foul air ; — the common native mode of ventilation by holes 
cove:^ with earthen pots, would effect much. Last night for the second time 
I spoke to Colonel , who quite agreed with me, but added that the Bri- 

gadier will incur no expense that exceeds twenty-five Rupees. I recollect 
three years ago hammering at »’ ■, for a month before he would do any 
thing of the kind for the Artillery barracks at AnarkuUy, as Colonel 
George Campbell (now 1 believe at Simla) can tell your Lordship, It 
may be as while on the subject, to observe that, while the Commander- 
in-bhief is remarking in general orders on the necessity of 1,000 cubic feet 
of air ibr each soldier, that the old order did allow 1,050 feet, and that his 
Rxcellency’s present measurements will give more than double the required 
quantity. Old dimensions 250 x 14 X 24 for eighty men, gives 1050 cubic 
feet. IV^ew 250 x 30 x 30=2250 for each man. If one-tenth of the 
moneymow being spent at Mean Meer had been expended on inproving the 
Anarktdly cantonment, and clearing and draining it, we shouid have had 
as healthy, and a much more military position.” 

It requires no wizard to shew that double, nay treble, the 
time required to give wholesome accomodation, with 1,000 cubic 
ieet area per man, would be wanted for 2,250 area. 1 say tre- 
ble — 1 might say quadruple, in as much as materials and work- 
men were not to be bad. The country is rich in neither ; 
wood was altc^ether wanting ; and although a civil officer wae 
specially appointed to procure wood irom the hills, and a 
second was afterwards deputed in a different direction ; all our 

* Rive months ealier, aceompsiiied by Major MacGr^or and the Civil Burgeon, 

1 took the Bupenntendmg Surgeon through the barracks m the fort and, in forci- 
ble tmis, pointed out to him the enure want of ventilation. Be demed what 
w^ before hU eyes. The feet is, that theones, more tbaitvbaRiiGks, held 
softiem, 
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did not sanies to slifq)ly tbe of tiio bairadk 
department. We eren gave imprn^ aid to a trader^ 
view of quickly lu^ingiag: bII procorame wood into the .mark#^ 
yet, as Borne was not built in a day, neither were the Pau|ab 
cantonments, each ^nal to a large town, to be run op m » 
few months, as Sir Charles believed might be the case. Short 
of giving orders (perwanahs) to sepoys to go about the countty 
collecting material, we gave every possible assistance* The 
Biigadier at Lahore wished to give such orders, but we rensted^ 
With my consent he sent my demi-official correspondence on 
the subject to the ^ommander-in-Chief. One passage, dated 
Slst May 1850, ran thus: “as I informed you yesterday, the 
^ practice proposed in your note has never been allowed during 
^ the ten years I have been on the frontier. In reference to 

* your remarks on our assistance to the Executive Eugineer, to 

* the injury of private individuals,* I have only to say that what 

* has b^n done, has been with any thin^ but my good will, AH 

* along I felt that we were interfering with free trade ; but the 

* pressure on us was not to be resisted, and has been entirely 
< caused, by what I humbly conceive to be an attempt at an im- 

* possibility, viz , to canton Europeans at Mean Meer this year. 
^ We will be glad to give any assistance in our power, &e.*^ 

Thus much for Lahore ; and in regard 1o Sealkote, 1 annex 
extract of a letter dated 7th June, from which my readers may 
jud^e whether there was any luke-warmness on the part of the 
civil authorities, in helping the erection of barracks for the 
soldiers in the Punjab. 

To THE Govesnor* Genes AX- 

m/knunoot *Jth Jum^ 

Sealkote will be a splendid cantonment when finished, but when that 
will be is ^difficult to say, as the Ex. Engineers allow that the resources of 
the country are already devoured. All the straw and stubble iu the coun- 
tiy having been taken last year for the Wuzeerabad temporary roofs, 
many of the cattle of the district died from want of food. Now the water 
of the new cantonments is nearly expended, and the Engineers talk of 
being obliged to purchase water from the villages in the neighbourhood. 
If they do, all will run short. Lieutenant Maxwell allowed to me that 
Moharajah Golab Sing had behaved well as to his resouices, but 
from what he said they must i^l to carry on the cantonment at its present 
rate Fire-wood to burn bricks, ciU comes from the Jummoo territory, 
and by cost of transport, it of course costs double what ordinary fuel 
for such purposes should do.^ The manure of the district is expended, from 
having been so largely used in the kilns. Lieutenant Maxwell talks of his 
rates being doublef what they ought to while Mr. Pringle tears for a 

* Sir Charles Napier’s friend, Mr. Aratoon. 

f lliis IS one of many proofs, that, at leasts market rates were allowed by the 
JJtiUitary Boards. 
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fM^iae from Io«ji of cattle,^ pre«exi^:^« troop of Imm 

lartiHery are living in O^ter verandah^ wlicli alone ia finished, Beix^ 
Sixteen feet hi^, ao^ ilkere ^ing sliade on one side oir otiher within 
In^cFW, sftl dOT,^&ey we^pretty w^ off» but the two eoinpaiu^ of H. 
t24^, jtwt amy«i) will net; i>e oemfbrtable la tb^ grass covered teata. 
The eajHbonnieat, however, hid* £ur to be a healthy one. Most of tius 
haql^es wl^h eai^ 'op with regiments, ‘have h^eo. seized, and are 
detienedLon mpnbUc worha, to the^at uyniy of the owners, who run 
ansz of losing their cSt^s at home, from bemg' absent at the sowing sea* 
eon. Indeed, L cannoe perceive any party that has gidned by the hurry4 
•knrry ia whleh the several oantonmcnts are being raised up! and S|iSuxsed* 
Goverpmmtt will have to pay muiph naore than what would have bees 
the case, had things been mmre leumrely conducted. 

' (Signed) H. M. Lawnncan 

With bb osiBftl recklessness. Sir Charles specially accuses the 
Military Board of retarding the barracks by refusing to au-* 
thorize the market rates of labor. At page 209 is published 
in italics, The labour market at Peshawar was free, and the 
^ officers gave the wages labour eould eommand in the market, 

* while the Executive Engineer was limited hy the Military 

* Board to fixed rates, below what the working people could 
‘ command, not only from British officers, but from the natives 
‘ of the country,*’ Among other pmots on which I sought 
for informatira, after 1 bad read the book on Indian misma-* 
nagement, was this. 1 quote the words of my correspondent, an 
E^meer Officer who has been employed on the public build* 
ings in the Punjab since 1846, and was justly praised by Sir 
Charles. My Iriend wrote me two long letters full of details 
in reply to my queries. He thinks that great progress hag 
been made. He asks, ^ If the rates of pay fixed by the Mill* 

* tary Board are lower than the work people could command 
‘ in the market, how Could all the large barracks in the 

* Punjab have been constructed in so short a time ? end how 

* could the number of work people have increa$ed to meet 

^ the large demand which has so suddenly arisen.** « * « « 

He gives me one instance wherein be bad ItErgdy exceeded 
the market rates. He bad been called on for explanation, fur* 
nisbing which, his bills were promptly passed. He concludes 
thus. ^ I will merely reiterate that I have never found Jhe 

* works under my charge at Lahore or Rawul Pindee^ re- 
‘ tarded by the pay of the work people being fixed by the Military 

* Board at a lower rate thm the market price ** He was em* 
ployed only at Lahore and Rawui pindee, and therefore disposes 
of this charge agmnst the Military Board.* 

♦IndlTi'liial*, not Goveriaont, ar^to Mamefor Tesporiibilify not being taken 
ox^emeigenctes Imn awnte of cases of gr<«t hardship, and hf noniei^TiK ex- 
OHvnite Ui« Audit Office, the Military Board or the Cornmissailat. Th.:ie wtw 
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^ If any one wbb to blatne for the delay, H was the C^naaman* 
der-in«Chief liimBelf« For a while the European troops were 
unavoidabJy living in meich^ temporary buildings ; the Coin-i 
mander-in-Cbief not only remained at ISimla, but having Ge* 
neral Gilbert, and Brigadiers Sir Colin Campbell, H« 
Wheeler, Penny, Hearsey, and Colonel Hnish, e;U of whom 
be justly praises, and professes to have relied on, in the Pun- 
jab, he would not even allow the sites of cantonments to be 
£xed, until he could see the several places himself. On l^e 
15th August 1 wrote as follows to the Military Secretary : — 

Lahore^ I5th Ai^gwtf 18^. 

Gan you tell me whether the present cantonment near Wnzeerabad is 
to be up, also whether the present site at Bawul Findee ; and whether 
Jejlum IB to be a cantonment. 

, My motive for repeating the question is, that we wish to commenee at 
once on our ^at trunk road to Feshawur, the line of which will depend 
on the position of these large cantonments Any information you can 
pre me in confidence will be kept as private as you like. 

Report speaks very ill of Wuzeerabad, or rather of the cantonment, six 
niiles foom it ; it is under water, and also much hotter than Wuzeerabad. 

I have however no predilections for places, and all I wish to know is, 
within two or three miles or so, where the cantonments are to be. Those 
on the Feshawur line especially, but I shall be glad to hear as to any others 
also. 

(Si£ned) H. M. Laweehcx. 

There was good sense in one poition of what I believe was 
the reply, viz., that it was necessary to see where the waters 
lay. But after August all the rners fall, and after October 
miasma is little to be dreaded. At Peshawar, moreover, where 
the Cotnmander-in- Chief did not arrive till February, there was 
no river to watch, and it was most important to come to an 
early decision. Sir Cohn Campbell, Sir Henry Uundas, Colonels 
Bradshaw, Lawrence, Tremenhere, Fordyce and others, with 
ample time before them, might have been able to come to as 

f ood a conclusion as Sir Charles Napier, in a few hnrried days, 
udging by the result, the site that was chosen could not have 


much that was defective iu the system of all The knife will, 1 trust, be quickly 
applied to the two first, as it has already to the last, responsible accountants 
should he attached to Engineers and Commissaries. 1 do however maintain 
that many Ofiicers paid for responsilnhty, strain at gnats while they swallow ca- 
mels, and that prompt explanation will at once insure sanction to any reasonable 
expenditure. 1 could adduce scores of insttnccs, where the bugbear responsibility 
has cost valuable lives One may suffice. Within the last few years, a sickly 
European regiment was moved into camp for xhange of air. Ihe ground the 
men were place i on, « as damp, but no straw was supplied for bedding, beeawe 
they were not marching Every body considered they ought to have had straw, but 
no one would take the responsibility of ordenng what, m moneys was not worth 
Ihe twentieth of one man's life* 
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been more nnsncoea^uL A fort is now beings btrift to profeei 
rf, aflTer two years of n%ht1y insult, and afOT almost Onm^ee^ 
^nted sickness among the^ troops. My opinion 6f His £xeel« 
lenc/s share in the dSay is not fonnOT to-day. On the" 7th 
November 1849, ""1 wrote from Peshawar to the Governor* 
General. 1 have been over all the European barracks here. 

* H« MV 60th are badly off. Indeed, 1 have never seen 
^ Europeans so badly housed in India. The quarters o£ 
< H. M"s. 6l8t are better, and the Bombw Fusileers and 

* Bengal artillery are comparatively well off. Every thing is at 

* a stand still, for the Commander-in-Chiefs arrival, and, if His 
^ Excellency does not come till February, as is now stated, the 

* Europeans and their families will have a good chance of being 

* expo^ all next hot weather.’* 

Sir Charles thinks that he provided suitable barracks for 
Govindgurh in 1850, but, two years later, I pointed out to the 
Officers on the spo^ that the European hospital, a building 
hardly twenty feet high, was crowded with doable its proper 
numbers, while the barrack was comparatively empty. Is go- 
vernment responsible for such cases ? Six months earlier I 
found the European artillery men at Mooltan living in bomb- 
proofs ten or twelve feet high, wretchedly, if at all, ventilated. I 
might adduce scores of cases to shew that while Government 
does a great deal that is required, and is generally willing to 
do all, individuals, who ought to do much, do very little, and 
that much of the misery, illness, and mortality of the European 
soldiers lies at the door of commanding and staff officers, who, 
frightened at responsibility, or careless of the welfare of tUeir 
men, often treat them more as machines than as human beings. 

Sir Charles says that “ troops were — until forbad by me — 
thus made to occupy barrack rooms of twelve, ten, or even eight 

* feet high” page 204. This is very vague, Government cer- 
tainly intended no such thing, except on emergencies ; and had a 
right to expect that officers on the spot would see to ventilation, 
&e. A small house may be better ventilated than a large one. 
The Military Board moreover have not, within the last half 
century, ordered barracks, eight, ten, or twelve feet high, 'ex- 
cept as temporary shelter. Even the Syrian roofed barracks' at 
Kumal, built thirty or more years ago, must be at least fourteen 
feet high. They have also double roofs. The U sibala barracks, 
completed before Sir Charles was Commander-in-Chief, as also 
those at Dugshaie, which ^ere in progress, are proofs that his 
presence was not required to promote improved barrack build- 
ings. The fact of the low roofs at Bubatiioo and jKussowlie, I 
have always heard attributed to the barracks having been run 
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up b^ljTt und^ I^rd Btl^bprough’s admipUtn^an, a» he 
WAS aacertaiQ o£ his order, placing £aropeans at those stadbns^ 
bein^ approved of ip England, and therefore hurried the mea- 
sure. U such be the case. His Lordslnp was perfectly right, and, 
whptev^ may be said to the contrary^ I believe, that 
barracks, bad as they are^ instead of having murdered men/* 
have saved many lives. 

There is therefore, with some truth, immense clap-trap in the 
angry invectives that have been poared out on the subject* 
Good will result, but 1 trust that reform will not stop at the 
barrack, hut will^llow the soldier to his camp,* his parade, his 
dinner, and his idle hours. That he will have shady walks 
and play grounds, and be encouraged to be outside of his bar-^ 
Tacks during the day, instead of, as at present, being forcibly 
kept within it, and that during the hot months he will have 
fhermantidotes, with efficient estahlisJments to wai*k them, during 
the night, so as to enable him to sleep inside, which, under pre* 
sent arrangements, it is almost impossible he can do. 

While on this subject, I must add that to this day a soldier’s 
garden has not been marked out at the new cantonment of 
Mean Meer near Lahore, though there was the e:xample of the 
beautiful garden at the old station of AnarkuIIie, given over to 
the soldiers in 1846-7. 1 fear that it rather hindered than helped 
a new one. The Governor-General veas much pleased with it, and 
wrote to me privately for details as to expense, &c. The Board of 
Administration also twice officially recommended the formation 
of gardens at every station where European soldiers are located, 
and received a reply that Government fully acknowledges the 
principle. The Governor-General, was therefore, fully preparedT 
to carry out any reasonable scheme recommended by the Com- 
mander-in-chief, but whether his excellency ever proposed one, 
1 know not. 1 do however know that he wanted to get an 
officser up from Scinde (a Major) to make gardens ! The gen- 
tleman 1 believe declined ; at any rate he did not come up ; 
and to this day no gardens have been marked out at Lahore ; 
while at Sealkote, Feiozepore, and Umbala, individuals have 
done what should have been ordered from army head quar- 
ters. To me it always appeared a case like that of Lieut. 
Wood and the Fontoon Tram : Sir Chaides must have his owu 

* While 1 am altogether oppposed to the aotion that Earopeans, on emergencies^ 
cannot march at any period ot the year, 1 coniridcr that arrangements should be made 
10 prevent troops, espeeially recruits and lavaluU, being moved about the coun- 
try, in April, May and October, as is often the ease. October is the month m which 
I believe. Invalids for Europe usually march. It is at a month too early, and 
must be most iigurious to health. 



in&Q, ev«ii to taake gwd«M»^ ke 
to them. 

To prevent misconception, I may add ti» tlwi ^Mty on W- 
racks, that 1 am not c^iy. nM opposed to locating Buropeaas in 
tile Bills, bitf tfaat t Imve always earnestiy advoeafed the mea* 
siue. l%e necessities of the service, however, reqairing that a 
large pwtbn of the British regiments, ehonid be in the plahMi 
1 am of opinion that Enropeans shonld be sent by detach* 
meets, not 1^ Regiments, to the Hills, That' every corps, 
horse as well as loot, shonld have 20 or 80 per cent, at the 
nearest Sanatarium, so as to give every mane who wishes to 
go, a chance once in five years.* With stinted Commanding 
Officers and Adjutants, and every detachment headed by its own 
officers, discipline ought in no way to suifer by such a system. 
Under bad officers, the reverse will be the case, and the^ blame 
be wrongly laid on the principle, instead of on the individual. 
Commanding Officers oAen object to such measures, in desiring 
to have, a hat are erroneously called strong regiments; bat 
whether is it better to have men enjoying themselves in the 
cool hills, hearty and ready to come down on occasion, or 
pony and pining in hospital ? Many men don’t like the hills ; 
for others they are not good ; but for selected eases and volon- 
teers they would be a great boon, and would save many 
'lives. 

1 have dieted on this doable question of hills and barraeks, 
because, though not my peculiar business, it is one that every 
man ought to be interested in, both as a question of economy 
and of humanity. Lord Dalhousie has sanctioned the esta* 
biishment of a second sanatarium in the Punjab, which 1 long 
and earnestly advocated, and 1 hope and believe that the Bom* 
bay Government will continue to keep a strong detachment 
from Deesa, throughout the season, at Mount Aboo, as they did 
at ray suggestion test year. 

I now proceed to notice the more direct charges ' made by 
Sir Charles Rapier against the Board of Administration for the 
Punjab. 

That of having desired to aecumnlate troops at the onheal- 
thv station of Battaia, and then at Deeaanuggar,t where the 
ra^bitants eannot remun during several months ef the year, is 
easily answered. 

* To drag a adman five hnndiad ni 5 l« «a aa «!a|iliwt, or av» in a do<^, in 
tihe cold wediher, U 0*1611 worse thon to let him sta/ with htf regiment 4 but to bring 
4 eUrhiiieiiti of nek loea down the Utts in Angiut» eeeme to be san- 

with thdr luesa ^ 

t Pages i3 and 406 . 
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- Battel*.ih»4bei*od#ofMWiaRi^i^a«rS&^vf*'*^ 
jeet Siof^s Hfe, and, indeed, ontil he came to the «ii 

a large and popatens tovii. ' ' 1 

DadaaQttgigaf is eVBa lftig6r ' atid moi^ pcfNiloGS^ and, 
tber liealtlij er nnhealtliy, its iahaiHtaiits muft Tflaida^ 
diroagboiit lha year, Fevar prevails at baA plims 
autuaVa, as it does at LAfaoray and at almost every town in the 

Punjab, espedally aloi^ rivers* ^ , t 

Neither Battala nor Ceenanilffgnr is on a rwer ; the latter wtt 
probably injuriously affected by the old ill-regaiated ^nal, 
whose waters were permitted to flood the country. This has 
been prevented. What we asked tor, was a detachment of two 
companies (200 men) of native infentry, as a fyga^ary 
ran^emeni^ at Battak, the tmpdrary head quarters for the dis- 
trict Eventually, when we made a definite proposid, it was for a 

S et of about 2000 men at any one of six places, in tbe Uppm* 
anjha, some of them being forty miles or more from either 
Deeuanuggur or Battala.* On this small foundation, and the 
feet of the officer commanding the companies, while comfort* 
ably residing with the Civil Officer, writing, without informing 
the latter, to his military superior, that his men had no quartere, 
the Commander-in-Chief raised his cry of the military ineffici* 
eney of the Board, and their desire to accumulate troops^ wl^e 
to have them at all would be murder. Our reply at the time 
was, that the arrangement for Battala was but tmporary^ and 
that had we been called on, we could have housed the sepoyS 
in a few days. 


♦ Bactract of Official Letter, No 1,265, December 20, 1849,-“ Hwt the most 
probable scene of disturbance or breach of the peace in the Baree I>oah, or coun- 
try between the Bavee and Byas, is the tract called the Manjhe, that is from Kns- 
soor East, and N. B. to near Deenannggur, and therefore that the Board of Ad- 
ministration suggest the location of a force of not 1^ than 2,000 men, 4onie^ 
where in that neighbourhood. Any of the undermentaoned would 

answer, bnt the Board would prefer the vicinity of Deera Baba Naunk, and next 
to that the vicinity of Battala. 

1st. Umritsir vicinity 

2nd. Deera Baba Nanok vicini^ on the Bavee. 

8rd Battala vicwity 

4th. Midway between Battala and Deenanuggur. 

6th. Deenannggur vicimty 

6th Midway between Deenannggar and Batankote, 

TNos. 4 and 6 have since been established under authorized Oomnuiteea, It wao 
rnily needfal for Sir Charles Napier to make over the command to Sir W Gomm, 
for us to obtain cordial support.] 

** Immediately around Xiahore, the mass of the people are Mahommedaes, quiet 
and well-dispQi^ cnltivators.. Sboald distarbance^anse near the aiy, it wmdd 
moat probably be -caused by the inflnK of the Umritsur, Deenantiggar, Tnnm 
run, l^ra lUba Nanuk, and Fnttee, rural population, who could best be cutbeO. 
by the proximity of a small compact field force.’*-* 

X I 
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‘^- Wbsk the CoBUBUHutewh^CiiMtf -me ^bu ntakbg oat a 
etkse agHSH* the Boerd in ragasd to ^00 mem, Iw own atnm^ 
moots were the expoiMi^<bauN««Bheelth 7 p^- 

tidtl, ef ^eiBaui& of oafire treepB^ sad as 1 hare elieack 
ao(h^ QBaeeeasarily detdamg in had hanacko serend regi> 
nsents^f EnN^iesjis. 

1%e:'JUiboise defence qaesdon » aS'easilT du^K»ed of. Sir 
Chubs ISTB he bnilt a toofi^ whndi ]^ced the eity of Lahore 
m a state of d^ace ; “ that Oenual Gilber^ Br^;adier 

* Pmntf and Lionel IVemmiheFe/all cimeurred in thinking 

* the widi saffioient to ensore die defence of Bahore ! * * * 

* Lahore, with mj wall, was capable of renting Afighanntan 

* and all the^ikh powers banded togeth^.” — Pe^e 48*9. The 
airangem^t'ls aim asserted to bare ** sared sereral handred 
thonsand pooads^* which the Board of Administration wished 
to spend mdesslj on the fortifications. I annex a sketch of 
the Labtre ehadel, a glance at which will diew that the waU has 
mtikiitg wbateoer to do with the drfence ^ the dty. That it was 
a dead waM, umjkmlud, vadde the dty it was supposed to drfend, 
was wi^outa €afo&, ef^withm fifty feet rf the town homes. 

Sir Walter Gilbert, nnhi^ily, is dead, bat to ascertain what 
dtare in this mattu' Brigadiw Penny and Colonel Tremenhere 
really did take, I wrote to Ix^. There can be no improprie^ 
ia giring their replies. The Brigadier’s was, I hare perused 

* pages 47,48,49, of Sir Charles Napier’s book. My reoollecdon 

* w, thb we all ooncurred in the adrkabilily of building the 
‘ wail — with the riew of securing the submission of the dty 

* of Lahore.” — ^Colonel TVemenhere writes, “ The object of the 

* wail was to contract the limits of the military, and to hold 

* die town ia check.” And yet these are the ofiicers quoted 
by Sir Chwles Napier as agreeing with him, that the wall 
gone fvM ^ence to the dty mOade it. A f&aee to keep Euro- 
pean soldiers out o{ m city, and a barricade against sudden 
onslaoght from the city ttsdi^ was one thing; a rampart 
against Central A«a anouiw. 

Colonel Tremenhere’s snbordiaate, the Execndre En^eer, 
built the wall, and the officer holding ^ same office (poa^Uy 
the same inffiridual) pnlled it down; Ibis was a norm sort of 
economy. It was simply im dnosand Bopees thrown away, 
on an immatare plan, neither Brigaffier Penny n<» Colonel 
Tremenhere, nor any other officer, but Sir Charles Nafmr, 
re^nsible for the worik, would hate dreamt of. 

On the other hand, the Board of Admmisti^on did nor re- 


* Seep«ge47,Iadiaa)lii-<3oT<iinaeat. 
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ceiQLiBitatd tiie «xp8ft£t«re ei aererai bmidbfid' Acwaaaid .j^awala, 
and aa Sir CStutes aoald sot lurce-Mvad 

They did ceeommead al atniort, tliatBa. S, 36^129, «^pMd4Q 
£85,600,* diottld be ^ent in edttii^ tbe ciiatel ^ floaaliw 
town, impoTu^ the fluddag d^saoes, md ffriag it a nHaieF* 
ate glaok. The idternatiTe we offered, nan to alttadon it tdkeH 
gather, and budd a fflnidl msd fort, at madt the same expeaae^ ' 
at Mean Meor, to oorer the toeasorj, n»gauiiea, &e. If diaM. 
were anythu^ very igowaat or unsoldier>fike, or exbwragaid 
in this matter, we are wffBng to hear the burthen i^h oar 
adriser, Cdenei Bdbert Kaj^w of the Bei^^ Engmefflrsi 

The charge that we had no “ police" becaose we declined, at 
a time of peculiar peril, inth one wedc newly nosed regiment 
of police, totdEe “ ebai^of tiie town,” ada^ hitherto perform- 
ed by fire regiments m the line, is ratra^igaat. His woads 
are : “ 1 condder that a powerful police ought long staee to hare 
‘ been ff»med ; none has yet been formed. The Civil Govem- 

* ment at the capital could not even relieve the gate guards of 
‘ the town ! They had no arms ! Were not formed. Therer 
‘ is no head of police to fonn them. A strong and vigoremr 
‘ Gkiiverament in the Punjab would, long smoe, have had a 
‘ powerful police all over the country, controlfing trouUed' 

‘ spirits, protteetine the well-disposed, andeoBeedug^onnadoti; 

‘ as to the state of the people in each dirtrict; also coUeeting 

* information relative to tlm unquiet sjnrits, and thus dmng 
‘ all that forenght can do to prevent insurrection.-t'” The ob- 
ject k also referred to in a lih» lE^nrit, at jmge 49. 

Sir Charles so confuses and mixes up liferent questions, that 
it k difficult to answer lum with brevity. At the time he as- 
serted that we had no police, we had a mut effident one, nnm- 
tering 14,567 men, of whom 7,867 were detectives. We had, 
indeed, thus early almost extingokhed daeoity and ^ gang rob- 
bery. 

The question of the gates, was not, as imjdkd Sir Cbaries, 
one of merely holding the twelve gates o( Lahore ; although we 
had no toss authority than Lord Hardii^X for consi^ri^, that 
at such a period, 160 men for each gate,} or 1,800 in aU, wwe 
required m that duty altme, while 'tlM poEee r^pmoit at 
Lanore numbered only €i^. 

* yi'e, or' Colond Na]»er, pr^jurad too sdionm tat tl>e,«itadei,'os>0 aS fu 
expense of Ks. 8,58,129 ; anothw, mdading deamiee of gjbwh, he., iaToMuC- 
or^ Bs. Sto^SSe. tHie second was mndi what had been pioposto a ytmt tmmm 
by another able Bogineer, Colond Goodwyn. 

f Page S99 ICs Ooremment of India. 

t Lord Hardmge's Hmnte d 1846, on the ocevpation of Labon. 
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CUvles at LaiM»«,a]id ctenred to intodraw die dre 
juMiaie^ of mtiee ia&aitry Ck»a dte town, wbksb they Ind 
bdd tor nearfy yeaia. Withoat &ar^ to any Member 
of the Board, he Greeted ^ Walter Gilbert to make orer the 
town to me. I told t^'Geaeral that I was not prepared to 
accept the ehaim. As fiilfy explaimog ril the circomstaaoes, 
‘ 1 ^e the toilowiiig extract toom the Official Beport of the 
.Beard of Adndnistratton, mbmitted to Goremment at the 
thBe*^— 

** As regards the spem& allegation, that the Board eoold 

* not rdiere the gmrds at the gates of Lahore, and that the 

* troops it was raiang had no arms, the dmple tocts are these : 
*. The Ponjab was annexed on the 29tfa of March. On the 
' 17to of May the Board were allowed to raise five corps of 

* intoniay, md as many of eavidry, in the eonntry, and were in- 
*' formed that it depended on the Oommander-in-Gbief, whether 
*• these o(n^ were eventnally to be allowed for police purposes, 
‘ or were to be made orer to the Military Department This 

* uncertainty hampmred all thehr arrangements. It would have 

* been vun fiir thera'to do what, if the corps were transferred, 

* mi^ht be considered worse than useless. The Board repeated- 
‘ ly referred to Government on points connected with the or- 

* ganizadon of these corps, sad were told in reply, that no 
‘ answer could be given till the question of the military ooon- 

* pation of the Puiqab had been decided. When arms were 

* aaa^ioned, no time was lost in indenting tor them. The sub- 
‘ sequent dday in obtaining arms arose from the authorities in 

* charge of the magazines, ov» whom the Board had no con- 
‘ trol. liie>coi^ at Lahore, which was to take the gate duties, 
‘ to€u armed. It had arms ^ilar to those with which the 

* ^khs fonght, in the last campaign mid in the Sutlej war. 

* But it was not on aoeonnt of the arms alone, that the Board 

* a^ed tor delay in assuming charge of the gates of Lahore 

* with one re^^ent only. The corps was a young one, of ax 
‘ months’ staming, and not then folly recraited. No one knows 
‘ better than His ikscellmmy, fliat a newly raised corps requires 

* time to pwfeet its drill and dkcipline, and that therefore It is 
‘ an object not to employ it on any critical service, until fiiUy 
‘ disciplined. 

“ The duty required was not simply to relieve the g^te 
*' guards. It was to hold, coereej and protect a city, containing 
‘meariy 90,000 inhabitants, and but recently reported, on 

* I hope oar repheiltt full to SirCSiwtlw lilapveT*i two Ifinotei dh Popjab Affitim, 
will be pubbahed. They will shew bow macb of oar time^ that might have been 
better employed, was oocapied in deftnfiAg ooieelrea 
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imliiary aulliorx^, to tnclade 30,000 Grarm^icyneR. Hbt loany 
*- mbntiis pr6?i(ms(y, ndlita^ naea liad pr&noaii^ed 

* owing to the itfl inhabitants, unlensble a^inst 

* though garrisoned hy fire regitnents. The eivu antborkies 
believed neither statement. Bat they did and do beli^vB 

* that a turbulent iSty, long the foeus of sedition, required 

* something more than such gate guards as a new, half disci- 

* plined r^ment ccmld furnish. Moreover, the time at which 
^ we were asked to take charge of the gates, was a critical one 

* in the Punjab ; the Tuinds of men were much eacited, the 

* Maha Baja was about to leave Lahore an exile ; the leaders in 

* the late war^ who bad just been arrested, were’about to follow. 

* Bhae Maharaj Sing,* a Sikh priest of reputed sanctity and of 
‘ great influence, the first man who raised the standiird of rebel- 
^ lion beyond the confines of Moot tan, in 1848, and the only 

* leader of note who did not lay down his arms to Sir Walter 

* Gilbert, at Bawul Pindee, was tampering with the Sikhs of 
^ the Punjab cavalry corps at Lahore. Six of his emissaries, 

* watched by the police, had been for weeks, and were at that 

* very time, residing close under the palace walls, with a view of 

* abducting the young Maha Baja. Would it have been politic, 

* nay, would it not have been criminal, had the Board, with h 
^ single corps, taken charge at such a crisis, of those gates, for 

* which hitherto five regiments had been deemed necessary ? 
‘ When the board expressed their views on the subject to Sir 

* W. Gilbert, that officer instantly acquiesced m their soundness ; 

* and, as soon as the emergency had passed by, the regular 

* Troops were relieved of their charge.” 

Utterly groundless is all that is said about the Punjab 
regiments and Kohat. In half a dozen places it is asserted 
that these corps are dangerous, that they do nothing, &c., and 
all because they are under the Board, and were not under Sir 
Charles. Yet, what were collectively dangerous, were acknow- 
ledged by him to be separately, very fine regiments. He saw 
seven, and had no fault to find with any one, and he highly 
applauded Daly’s cavalry and Coke’s infantry, and held up 
the latter to the admiration of the Bengal army ; yet he never 
withdrew his charges of the danger and uselessness of the 
whole ten, on their then footing. Such was the inconsisteney 
of his generalizations. The regiments separately were good, 
and the officers excellent. The total ten were bad, and the 
men who bad selected those officers, and under whose orders 

• Mr Henvy Vansktart, of the Civil Set vice, phortly afterwards, by a gsilant 
ooap*de-maiii, captured this peraon in the midst of his band. 
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they had a<^, irem tmdeeerviag of ** eoo&dexats” and in 
" nilitaiy matters mij worthy of oeasttre.”-- 43. 

His Exe^lon^ treated the regnitf army conTersely. His 
famous Lahore, or “ chip in pomdge,” onler, as also some 
others, made out numerous remments of the Bengal army 
to be rabble, and yet the Gener^ and Brigadiers were called 
excelleat oificers. They were notmKtieab. 

The spoeml charge is that the Board oidered Caj^in Coke 
to take his own and Daly’s regiment to Kohat, when the pass 
was closed, rkking thereby the destruction of the regiments. 
It Was payii^' Captdn Coke, whom he ynstly calls a very good 
officer, a bad compliment, to suppose, that had he. got so absurd 
an order, as to jeopardize his regiments, he would have obey- 
ed it, without remonstrance. Moreover, it is stated that “ one 

* 8(ddter had h musket without a lock; another a lock with- 

* out a musket, &e.,” (page 86) and that the percussion muskets 
served out by His Excelkncy, with His Excellency's presence, 
saved these two irregular regiments ** from the destruction 
‘ prepared for them by Governmental negligence .” — Paye 87. 

I am sorry to say that from first to last, the account of the 
Kohat affitir is a fable, I have seen many letters, and talked 
to dozens of officers who were present daring the escapade, 
bat 1 never heard any other opinion, whether from friend or 
foe of Sir Charles Mapier, than that the affair was unne- 
cessary, impolitic and wretchedly managed. That the Com- 
nian<W-in-Chief rushed wildly about, interfering with every 
body, trying to do every one’s work, and that the result was 
anything but creditable to our arms. The Punjab Administra- 
tion have ever since found the affair one of the greatest 
obstacles to the settlement of the frontier. I have now before 
me two letters from officers of standing, both of whom were 
lauded for th^ eondaet on the occasion. They admire Si^ 
Charles Napier generally, yet both ridicule the account in the 
book. One says, from onr entrance to our exit, there was 

* not an iota of oppodtion to us, by an enemy, who, from 
‘ first to last, had not, as far as I could judge, more than ^00* 

* men on foot, and eertainl;^ not more than one-fourth of mat 

* number on any one point at the same time.” The other 
letter is much to the same effect, and adds, “ if we are to judge 
‘ by the published account of the Kohat affiiir, Meanee may 
‘ have been a defeat, and the Pe^sular war a fable.” 

* Sir Camtes nya page 86 : " good informatioii gave tbem forty or fifty 
tlumaaod men. But they conld not at once attemble alL” laMotpua, they 

conld not, even to meet s Commander-uHChief, collect finr thonnad. Ihe tnbei 
never have nnited, and arc most anhkdy ever to do lo. 
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Sir Charles’s two chirf reasons for gcAug weiw, “ to see ^ 

* pl^n and town of l^ohat, and in obedienee to the OorentiHr** 

* General’s orders, give an opinion on that frontier, and 

^ new fort propos^. Also by esi^rting, to mve the in^nlfw 
^ regimeids ordered by the Pnnjsb Govennent to reinfin^ 

‘ the garrison of Kobat.” 

1 may leave the implicit obedience question to be answered 
by His Excellency’s whole career, remarking by the way, that 
if he wished simply to go to Kohat, he did not require an army 
of 3,000 men for an escort, and that if he desired to give an 
opinion worth having on t^ plain, town, fort imd fronder, 
he required to have stayed longer than twenty hours. He also 
wished to improve acquaintance with Bengal troops under fire, 
and to shew that a miserable “ mountain tribe” (of 40,000 men !) 
was not to arrest a Commander-in^Chiefs prop-ess. Strange 
and contradictory motives. In affected ol^dienoe to recent 
orders, or rather in mockery of them, if not in entire ignorance 
of the tribes, whom he says he knows so intimately, he ordered 
our troops not to fire until fired upon. He might have known 
that be and his force invited attack. That the larger the force, 
the more certainty of apposition. That it is not in the nature 
of the tribes to let an army pass their defiles. Even the 
double wages, paid in advance, which Sir Charles naively 
proposes, since his campaign,* would only make them more 
keen to plunder their gentle pay-masters. There is, in short, 
always a fighting, and a talking party, each playing into the 
other’s hands. 

The annexed extract from Colonel G. Lawrence’s Ofiicial 
Report, dated 16th October, 1860, shows that if the Command- 
er-in-Chief escorted Captein Coke to Kobat, the latter escorted 
His Excellency back, which was rather a more difEioult opera- 
tion. Lieut. Pollock, moreover, with his irregulars, covered the 
retreat, “ The first Punjab cavaLry marched in at once to Kohat, 
and the infanry foll6wea on the morning of the 13th, after pro- 
tecting taioards Muttunee (the Peshawur entrance of the pass) 
the Tnarch of the rear guard of the force/' f The italics and 
parenthesis are mine. The fact of Coke’s having returned 
from the Kohat side of the pass, towards the Peshawar en- 

* At Lahore, on Ma way up, he and his personal staff breathed only of war-^of 
going to Cabooi, &c. On their return their tone was changed. 

t Colonel G. Lawrence’s letter idso says ‘‘ laentenant Pollock’s^ce tffcu dtreci- 
ed by Eis Excellency to make a demonatration towards the Benonta Hills, 
ao(t8 to draw off Ow enemy f ram our letutnmg cdumn, whidi was done apparently 
with good enect.” Col. G. Lawrence has many pleasant recollections of Sir 
Charles Napier, whotroated him with modi kindnesSy yet he folly corahorates the 
statements of the two notes 1 have quoted* 
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leanoo, widi Ae rear g^aard oi tbe Padwwdr Penrce, 1 laiTe 
seen aoofinaed under his own hand, thoogh in modest tonus. 
Asstiredlj be was the hero of the affair, wad though 1 wiU 
not saj he aaved the Coaunand«r-in>Chie^ I ana eaUded to in* 
^ on k, that as he “ sustained the brant of &e skir mishin g,”* 
then saw tte rear-gnard nearly out of the Pass towards Pe- 
shawar, osdi then rOwmed with ius tired men to make their own 
way, ttsoided by the regulars, to Kohat, that the Commander- 
in-Chief not only did ao< sow him, but that His Excellency 
did eaac% what he aamed the Board tf haoktg done. 

So mnidi for Charles’s haTing “ saved” the regiments whidi 
the Board had blindly devoted to destruction. I may add that 
there was no necessity for those regiments to have gone at all 
by the Kohat pass, much less at that particular time. There 
are two other passes into Kohat from the Peshawar and Indus 
side, both well known to Captun Coke. One is always open, 
wid is wholly nnoonneeted with the Afreedees ; the people of the 
other are nsoally in opposition to those of the main pass. There 
was also no urgency. Kohat was in no danger. Colonel G. 
Lawrence wrote on the Srd February, “ I am not of opinion 

* that the safe^ of Kohat is in any loay affected by this affray.” 
In the same letter he also stated that he had postponed die 
march of the two regiments to Kohat. He sent us a copy 
of his despatch to Brigadier Sir C. Campbell, wherein is stated, 
“ I have conridered it advisable to postpone the march of the 

* two regiments under orders for Kohat” He adds that he 
told the Commander-in-Chief so. He was at His Exceliem^’s 
elbow. 

Sir Charles Napier tacks on two extra charges to this Kohat 
affair. 

He says, that we caused the Var by beginning a road “ in 

* their territory,” (page 119,) and by patting a tax on salt at 

* the mines, amounting to more than seventeen times what 

* was ever before paid.”— uPoyc 69. “ It should not be called a 

* tax. Government having a monopoly, raised the price from 

* one to twelve and eighteeen Bupees — ^that is, forbade die 

* Affireedees to live.” — Page 75. Secondly, that we carrie(} on 
the war, in a barbaroos mannw. That ‘‘ Colonel Lawrence 

* told me the Board of Administration had directed him to 

* burn the vSl^es. This was as impolitic as dishonorable to 

* die character of British soldiers. * * * * I 

* Was compiled to witness, an'd in some degree aid, their 

* abominable proceedings ; for without the protection of my 


* Tbe wora* of tbs Commaiiaer-ia^SUefs order of ISth Febhuuj, 1850. 
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* soldiers, those of the Board coaid sot hare exeeoted their 

* scandalous orders.” His Excellencjr might have observed 
that ^the concluding sentence exonerates the order. ITie 
‘ villages had been, however, entirely abandoned, save by fight*- 

* ing men, and the inhabitants had also carried away the eon^ 

* tents of their dwellings.” Again, noticing the ** dishonorable,” 
abominable,” scandalous” conduct that bad disgraced 

British troops in regard to these empty bouses, unoccupied, 
save by “ fighting men,” he adds at page 1 14, tW the ini- 
quity emanated entirely from the Punjab Administration.” 
The subject is renewed in reference to Colonel Bradshaw, at 
pages 114 and 11.5, with, What ! British troops destroying 

* villages, and leaving poor women and children to perish in 

* the depth of winter,” and so on in the next page, almost in 
the same words. Here again the antidote is given, With 

* regard to the second paragraph of the Adjutant GeneraPs 

* letter, I beg to state that, as far as I can be aware of the De»> 
< puty Commissioner’s intentions, the villages in question were 

* destroyed in consequence of their belonging to a race of peo- 

* pie who entertained a considerable band of mounted robbers, 
‘ to the terror of the peaceable villages in the Eusofrye district, 
‘ and that their vicinity to the^ hills, affording as it did, an 
‘ easy retreat to the inhabitants, rendered their destruction 

* necessary, as the only marked punishment that could be 
^ inflicted on the occupants. It was ascertained that all the 

* women and children, and all property, bad been carefully 

* removed, some weeks previous, to other villages in the Swat 

* and Bujair country ; and these tribes, with very consi- 

* derable aid, were thus enabled to defend their position to 

* the last, with slight risk of loss .” — Page 117. I accept the 
above explanation, given by the late lamented Colonel Brad- 
shaw. Neither he nor any soldier of hjs force perceived the 
atrocity of burning the empty houses of robbers, against whom, 
his was the third expedition within four years.* 

At page 91 Sir Charles says, “ Colonel Lawrence told me, 

* the Board of Administration had directed him to burn the 

* villages.” Colonel Lawrence could not, and did not, say any 
thing of the kind. On no single occasion did we give any 
order, bordering on what Sif Charles asserts. In this instance 
the Board did not even Jmow of tlie expedition. It was under- 
taken, on the spur of the moment, at Colonel Lawrence’s sug- 
gestion, to avenge the murder of our work-people. I however 

* Colonel George Lawrence, during the years ’46— ’47 twice led Sikh detach- 
meats against these same robbens and defeated them, 

K 1 
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forego such defence* I miher decline, that the Government 
policy was, to be-friend to the utmost the •well-disposed, 
whether inside or outside our bounds, but to hit hard the 
robbers and cut-throats. 

In this spirit we directed, on the Yuzuffzye border, that our 
robber subjects, living under the Swat Hills, and thence, while 
they paid no revenue themselves, emerging to plunder and 
slay those who did pay, should be forced to remove their vil- 
lages from their sheltering ground, out into the plain. There 
was not one word as to destroying anything. 
for revenue from them, we asked only for submission, and for 
the only guarantee worth having for future good conduct. 
Thus much for our ofBcial orders. The question, however, 
of punishing the tribes, was often privately discussed, with Sir 
Colin Campbell, Colonel Bradshaw, and other officers, and we 
idways gave our opinions, that the enemy’s crops should be 
cut, and their towers and houses destroyed. This was only 
meant for cases where repeated warnings had been given, 
where forbearance would have been a premium on murder, and 
where the robbers and murderers had nothing but their cattle, 
grain, and houses to lose ; the latter, moreover, being often their 
castles and breast-works. * 

In this case, as in many others, the Napiers’ own former 
writings sufficiently refute their present vituperations. At 
page 108 of the Administration of Sdndey Sir Charles is quoted 
as having thus written : For the robbers, if they will not be 
^ quiet and give hostages for their good behaviour, I will with 

* an army, lay their country waste ; they come with tire and 
‘ sword into our territory, they shall be visited with fire and 

* sword in retumJ^ The Italics are mine% And in volume six, 
of the Peninsular War^ Sir William has recorded at page 421, 
" They (the Basques of Biddarray) commenced a ])artizan war, 

* until Lord Wellington, incensed by their activity, issued a pro- 

* clamation, calling upon them to take arms openly, and join 

* Soult, or stay peaceably at home, declaring that he would 

* otherwise hwm thdr villages and hang all the inhabitants. Thus 

* it appeared that notwithstanding all the outcries made against l^he, 

* French, for resorting to this system of repressing the warfare 

* of peasants in Spain, it was considered by the English General 
^ justifiable and necessary The above was against poor peo- 
ple, who, Wellington allowed, had been roused by the atroci- 
ties of Murello, Nina and their hands. Wellington was mgry^ 
justly so, at the crimes committed around him, ftrst by the 
Spaniards, next by the Basques — We were cool cmd three hundred 
miles off. Again I quote the historian of the Femnsular war. 
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Near Orthes, a French partizan made a dash, and surprised 
a party. Wellington thmlking th^ were peasants, and anxious 
to check such acts, “ siezed the civil authorities at Hagetnan, 

* and declared that he would hang <dl the peasants eaaght in arms, 

^ and bum their villages^ The Italics are mine. 

The great Duke carried on war as humanely as ever did 
commander, and yet he thus threatened, not only to bum vil- 
lages, but to hang villagers^ who fought in defence of their own 
hearths^ against the Spanish banditti, whose conduct he had 
just before indignantly reprobated. The historian and ap- 
prover of the Duke’s acts, nevertheless, edits the accusations of 
cruelty against the Punjab Administration, which never, even 
in the most troubled times, touched or threatened to touch the 
hair of an untried man's hmiy however guilty, ^ 

But to explain the origin of the Kohat Pass affair. The 
Affreedees treacherously murdered our workmen repairing the 
the high road from the Kohat Pass to the valley of the same 
name. 

f In farther proof of the discrepancies between Sir G Napier^s theory and practice, 
I annex extract of a letter from him to Major Jacob, proposing to give the territory 
of one tribe to another, a measare that couid only hare been carried oat by great 
bloodshed, if not by extermination. Failing in his scheme, he declared the offenders 
outlaws, and authorized their being captured or kitled. Men, women and children 
were thus driven to starvation, 1 annex also a letter, and an extract m proof of 
these points . — 

Letter frxm General O. J. Napier to Captain Jacob, 27 th December, 1644. 

If 1 were to offer the Boogtee temtory to the Mnrrees, would they help os by 
refnsmg any passage through their lands to Beejabs people T* 

« « * * • • • • « • • 

Nob 30,1846. 

To Majos Gbkbbai. Huntbb, 0. B. 

Commanding in U. S, 

Assistant Adjutant Generals Office, Kurrackee, 8th January, 1846. 

Sib,— I am directed by His Excellency, Major General Sir 0. Napier, G* C. B , 
to request yon will give instructions to officers commanding outposts in Upper Scinde, 
that the Boogtees are outlaws, and cattle belonging to them and ^lemsaves are to 
be captured or kdled when they come near the frontier. 

I have, &C., &c , 

(Signed) £ Gbebn, Major, 

Assistant Adjutant General 

No, 154 of 1847. 

Khangurh, Sth September, 1847. 

Sir,— 1 have the honor to report that, on the morning of the Sth instant, as 
already reported to you demi-officially, a party of Boogtees, consisting of six men, 
seven women and ten children, came to Khanghur, and threw themselves before me, 
to beg for food ; they had come from Fuman during the night before, a distanoe 
of thirty-two miles, and appeared to be in extreme want, one of the women is ex- 
tremely old and feeble, and the children are of ages vaxying from three months to 
seven years. Famine and msery uere strongly marked over every ffme, and 1 have 
sddom seen a more pitiable sight. When food was given them, Aey could not toaxt to 
cooA it, but devoured the flour raw by handfuls. 

(Signed) John Jacob, Majw, 

Comnanding S. I Morse. 
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Sir Cbarles’s G. O. of 16tli February, telling the detachment 
eaaaployed under hk ordere, in the Kolmt Pass, what heroism 
they had displayed, properly enough blames the assassins, but in 
his book he chsmges his ground, and in a manner exonerates 
them at the expense of the politicals. As far as 1 am able to 

* learn from minute enquiry, and from all parties, the case stands 
^ thus ; cm enormous increase of price was put upon salt, by 

* shutting the mines.’* 

««*#«#« 

Secondly, — They who live by black mail, do not like roads 
^ being made easy, whose difficulty is the robbers’ means of life 

* and revenue ; we not only tried to make this road in our own 
‘ territory, but we began it in their territory. This was not 

* altogether consistent with justice ; but still not very outrage- 

* ously unjust; because we paid these people 6,000 Rupees a 
‘ year for a safe passage through their defiles ; and a passage is 
^ not altogether safe where one runs the risk of breaking one’s 

* neck over precipices. Still it was not just, even if we paid 

* the black mail of 6,000 Rupees. Rut, say the Afreedees, you 

* did not ! This brings me to the third cause of this attack. 

* They say that did not pay them ; he paid a prince of the 

* Sooja-ool Moolk family, who lives at Eohat, and is a favorite 

« of . That the Lieutenant gives this * Shah-i-zadah,’ or 

* prince, the money (6,000 Rupees) that he pockets most of it, 

* and distributes the remainder among a few villages situated on 

* the road through the mountains, but the powerful Affreedee 

* tribe gets none of the money .” — Page 119: Again in a letter to 
the Governor-General, quoted at page 126 : “ The acts of the 

* Affreedees prove they believe what they say, whether true or 

* not, viz., that is deceived by the Sbah-i-zadah. I tell you 

* these things, that you may form your own opinion more readi- 

* ly.” He adds, “These suggestions passed as the idle wind. Lord 

* Dalhousie preferred the. opinions of young men of slight 

* ability, and little or no experience, to mine, and that of the 

* war-bred Sir Colin; the result has been suitable to the wisdom.” 
Sir Charles had no doubt as to the salt, &c. He was told by 
an Affreedee chief, who corroborated general opinion. ^ Sir 
Charles’s general opinion was his mounshee. 1 happen to know 
the Affreedee chief, who is not an Affreedee at all, but one 
Bhumut Khan, a half crazed Aurukzye, whose influence, such p 
it is, over the tribes, is that of a.brave madman. He rushes in 
among the wild cut-throats, where a sane person would be 
cautious. He is a deadly enemy of Sbab-zadah Zumhoor, 
the prince referred to by Sir Charles, and one ^of the very 
best specimens of fallen royalty in the East. ' Of course 
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Bhumut abased him, because he was bis enemy, and 
wished to have his place, as assistant to the officer in charge of 
Kohat. He did succeed partly, though indirectly, throagh Sir 
Charles’s influence, in obtaining the superintendence of the pass, 
and certainly has not been more popular in it than was the 
Sbah-zadah. Sir Charles did Lieut Pollock* great injustice 
in placarding Bhumut Khan’s crazy stories. That excellent 
young officer used to see the tribute money paid into the hands 
of the heads of the tribes, and therefore Shah-zadah Zuiu- 
boor could not have interfered with their rights. 

The salt question is a simple one. We released the Pun- 
jab of all transit and town duties, and as a small equivalent, 
raised the duty on salt about a shilling on eighty pounds weigrht, 
making it in all one shilling on twenty pounds. Our arrange- 
ments, however, were obstructed by an influx of Trans-Indus 
salt, from mines within our own border, which paid only a 
nominal tax. Those who benefited were almost all either our 
enemies in Affghanistan and the passes, or smugglers. We 
saw no reason for favoring either party, but we did not, as 
asserted, raise prices. We only temporaiily closed two mines, 
leaving several others open, pending enquiry. Ayter the affray 
we did raise the tax to two and four annas, the latter, and 
higher rate, being still only one-eighth of the tax on the Cis- 
Indus salt. Par from perceiving cruelty in the arrangement, 
I hope soon to hear that rates have been equalized, and one 
or one and a half Bupee fixed for both sides the Indus. The 
Vuzerees, Afreedees and Afighans do not respect us the more 
for treating them better than our own loyal subjects. The 
Sikhs were not influenced by benevolence, but by weakness 
in their salt arrangements. We have a fort and a regiment 
at the great mine. If need be, the force may be doubled. 
Either KLohat should be abandoned, or we should be masters 
in all points within our boundary, 1 wish not to step an inch be- 
yond it, Kohat is an expensive incumbrance. It will become 
more so if the tribes find us yielding to them. Kohat is the 
most vulnerable point of our whole frontier. The entrance 
from Aflghanistan is nearly as practicable as the Khybur and 
Bolund, and though we have five passes from our own terri- 
tories into it, there will always be officers in our own ranks, 
who will echo Sir Charles 2<apier’s opinions, that a reinforce- 
ment of two regiments cannot pass through without risking 
destruction. Many of our authorities oscillate between texne- 

* It being perfectly well known that Lient. Pollock was in charge of Eohat at 
that time, the leaviug his name blank was a veiy veil 
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ritj and panic. Our treasuries and magazines, even at ex- 
posed points, are left almost defenceless, often literally tempt- 
mg attack, and then when it does come, and a few robbers 
show themselves, all India and England are frightened with 
accounts of invasion, insurrection, &c. It is to prevent alarms 
and unseemly occurrences that 1 have always advocated mak- 
ing such places as Kobat strong A good fort, a compact 
field force of 2,000 men, under a good officer at Kohat, with a 
very light assessment^ and kind conciliatory conduct towards the 
tribes, as long as they behave themselves, will leave us safe 
enough at Kohat in ordinary times. Common sense, energy, 
and activity in short, not charlatanry and impulse, are required 
there as elsewhere. 

Salt being one grievance, our making a road was another. 
Truly there is something strange that the enacter of the Scinde 
policy — and the man who, to the last, did just what he liked 
in his neighbour of Kelafs territory, fought with his subjects, 
and, contrary to expressed declarations, left a force within his 
border,**" should question our right to make a road through a 
pass connecting our valleys of Peshawur and Kohat. The 
notion is preposterous. 

One great mistake was made ; not in making the road, but 
in trusting our poor fellows to the cut-throats of the pass. 
Either a contract should have been entered into with the men 
of the pass to make the road themselves, or the workmen 
should have been withdrawn every evening. It is quite un- 
necessary to look for reasons for the murder of our people. 
The salt, or the road, one or both, may have been the excise, just 
at that time, bat assuredly no men could for a continuance work 
safely in or near any of the western pass&s, without a strong es- 
cort, and without cover for the night. The men of the passes do 
not fight, they murder. They will way-lay, shoot from behind a 
breast- work, or the top of a hill, and individually they are plucky 
enough ; but they do not fight in bodies, and do not like getting 
killed. Our authorities too often forget that the tribes are 
robbers, not soldiers; that they are easily guarded against ; 
but that they will lose no opportunity of murdering and cob- 
bing.f 

One point of the Kohat question remains. Sir Charles 
thinks he saved money at Kohat, as he had done at Lahore ; 

* At Subpoor. 

t A Btory 18 told of the Vuaereft QeighboiirB of those poor innoceat people^ They 
were about to rob a trav^er. He begged for mercy on the plea of being a Syad. 

** Jost the thing we want, a Ziarat, (place of pilgrimage)*' and forthwith slew the 
descendant of their Fro^et. 
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and is his Official Beport, designates the Board’s proposal for 
a new fort in that valley as too puerile to need remark,” The 
facts are these : A young, but able Engineer Officer, was sent 
to Kohat. He most correctly reported the fort to be a mass 
of rubbish, and proposed to build a small new one. His 
scheme was backed by Colonel Bobert Napier, and I presume 
was officially recommended to Government, though 1 do not 
recollect what steps were taken by the collective Board. In- 
dividually I wrote on the 20tb September, 1849, to the Go- 
vernor-General, with whom I was in constant correspondence, 
as follows, “ An Engineer Officer, sent by General Dundas, at 

* my brother George’s request, has prepared a plan, &c., of a 

* fort for Kohat, which I trust will be sanctioned. His esti- 
^ mate is under Bs. 20,000, * but I should be glad to see 

twice that sum expended at Kohat; as an Affighan army 
‘ mi^ht at present come that way and turn the Peshawur 

* position. I hope to see Kohat before I return to Lahore.” 

I did visit Kohat within two months, accompanied by an 
Engineer Officer, Lieutenant John Becher, and aided by him, 
examined localities. Although as a purely military and engineer- 
ing question, I still considered the proposal for a new fort to 
be the correct one, I came to the opinion that, on the whole, the 
old site cleared and improved, would answer ; accordingly I wrote 
from the spot, on the 9th November, to Lord Dalhousie : I 
‘ think that the fort proposed by and , would neither 

* protect the villages nor the town, and that it would be bett^ 

* to pull down the old one, and on its site to construct a 
‘ better — putting a tower or redoubt on the hill that overlooks 

* it. The two would completely command and protect the 
‘ town, which once in possession of the enemy, the valley 
^ would be lost. The new site proposed could be turned. — 
‘ I have told Lieut. Garnet to survey the town with reference to 
' my notion, and have a plan ready for the Commander-in 
‘ Chief.” 

His Excellency followed my steps three months afterwards, 
and had therefore the same means of ascertaining my matured 
as my original opinion. After a cursory glance, he proposed 
much the plan I had just done, except that he would have left 
the old, weak, tumbling down, enfiladed, and commanded works, 
whereas I would have rectified their defects. On the 11th 
March, 1850, he writes to the Governor-General : “ It is fortu- 

* nate you did not begin to build the fort which the Board 

‘ wanted, in the plains of Kohat: * * * * Its 

* own old fort is exactly where it ought to be, and needs very 

* little to mcAe it a perfect protection to thetowny Also in his 
report inserted at page 427, he says, “ a few guns should be 
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< mounted, the ftnrt toeU ckmedcut^ i^d a small magazine built* 

< JKe ^ buUding a loork fu!fther advanced in the plains is too 

to need remark” The italics are mine. His ExceUency 
thus in reality had to make his giant as well as kill him. J3ut 1 
entirely deny the puerility of the original scheme. There is 
n^ly as miudi to be smd in its favor as in that which has been 
determined on by Government. iAmt. Colonel Robert Napier, 
though satisfied with the present arrangement, preferred the 
other, as would any good Engineer. No Afighan army would 
pass a fort placed as was intended, and against robbers, the 
town wall was fidr protection. 1 again visited Kohat in com- 
pany with Colonel Napier ; when, with the advantage of plans 
and maps, intermediately made, we again went over the ground, 
and reconsidered the whole question. 

We then agreed that the only means of making the old fort, 
or rather the (dd site^ defensible, was to nearly pulldown the fort 
and rebuild it with masonry, revetments, escarpes, a ditch and 
flanking defences. And, above all, that it was necessary to 
lower and occupy the hill that commanded it within three 
hundred yards, and also to clear away the houses and gardens 
that choked the old works. The expense involved was 81,639 
Rupees, which Government at once sanctioned. 1 leave it to 
the reader to decide whether either of these schemes were 
^ foolish,’* as the Commander-in-Chief calls the first, and 
implies the other to be. His own, be it observed, left a 
hill commanding the fort and town within three hundred 
yards; with part of the town lying between the two — with houses 
more or less all round, and close up to the walls, with a ram- 
part so ricketty, that a gun could not have been fired from any 
l^int ^without a risk of bringing down the rampart.* His 
Excellency’s remedy was peculiar, guns should he •mounted^ the 
fart well cleaned out.” Farther, it needs very Rttle to make 

* I aanex a portion of one of Colons Rolyert Napier’s Memos on Kohat. ** Ad- 
mitting the present site of the fort to have been fixed by supenor authority, and 
miserable, 1 recommend thut it be surrounded by a ditch and glacis, on all sides, 
that the revetment of the ditch be of pucca masoniy, for the escarpe } the counter- 
searpe may be of rubble, or cutcha bncb. ^ 

** The present bastions and curtain^ stand on the old mud rabble masoQiy, or 
cn the artificial soil of the mound, and are insecure. « • * * 

** The Hmdoo town, now on the glacis and at its foot, should be removed, and the 
domineering mound running parallel to the fcwt, riionld be reduced under ns 
eommasd. 

"Oaths north side of ihe fort, and* about three hundred yards distant, a long 
ndgeruns pari^toit, and is of about the same height ; between this ndge and 
the fort hea the princtpAl bazar, extending from the base of the former to the ditch 
of the latter. A clear spring issues from the bottom of the ^zar, and flows off 
luaplentofuistream. Xaeot. Qaroett proiKKses to construct on oot^work on ona 
extremity of this ndge, and to lower the remamder of it, until it is bienght 
under the command of the fork Hese iutangements will be very good.** 
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* itapM'&et protection to the town.” Conadori^ tliat Hk 
Excellency allowed only 10,000 Bnpees for the fahore d»> 
fences, the “ very little” here recommended onght not to. have 
been half that som. Bnt though 10,000 Bupees might have 
nZeoned out the place, and patched up breaches, even that 
amount, could in no way have rendered the fort defenaUe. 
As seeing is belieTing, 1 annex a sketch map, which I beg may 
he examined. 

On Sir Charles’s return in April, from Peshawur, and, wlule 
still denying ns the smallest ud for the three hundred miles of 
Derajat frontier, he desired his mQitary secretary to write to me 
officially, to send four twelve-pounders to put on the above noted 
rotten works'. The Commander-in-Ghief might have known that 
1 had no authority over the guns at Ltdiore. 1 replied that the 
only guns under our orders were at Kohat and in the Derajat, and 
that we would desire Lieutenant Taylor (from Bunnoo) to send 
what be could, if Sis ExceHmey thought they could be spared. 
1 wrote demi-omcially to the Adjutant (General : “ I decidedly 

* think they cannot (spared) ; moreover, they are ill-supplied 
‘ with stores and ammunition. I wrote that two or three of 
‘ our own regular guns could be sent up on elephants at once, 

* and then we could place the Sikh guns at Kohat in the fort.” 
The Adjutant General was well disposed, bnt the chief use the 
Gommander-in-Ghief ap])ears to have made of my letter, was to 
found an accusation of his having heard from me, that we had 
no ammunition, &c., in the Derajat 

Much discussion has arisen on the anomaly of Sir Charles 
Napier having had no part in the arrangements for the Derajat. 
1 need only add to what is already before the pubh'e, that the 
Board never asked for the military charge, nor expected it. 
That when the Commander-in-Ghief refused it on a question of 
patronage, the Board accepted the duty simply as a duty.* 

With reference to the arrangements for the Derajat, I annex 
copies of two letters written by me to the Military Secretaiy, 
during Sir Charles’s stay at Lahore, in December, 1849, urging 
• for a demsion one way or other ; lagging for the services of 
regular artillery, or of four artillery officers, or even of one 
officer, and placing on record my views of the requirements of 
the Punjab, and specially of the frontier, and the argent nec^ 
sity of an immediate arrangement : — 

Lahore, 14tt Deembtr, 1849. 

If the Ccmmsader-in-Chief has made up lus ndad as to tiiie work that 
isto devdveon theBoard,IwiUbemuchohligedbylufl£xceIletiey allowing 

* Ob the original fsnnathn of the eom I<ord Salhoaele gave me, oseHeiteik 
the nomination ogceta. Hsmifrret}ected«Mman< 

L 1 
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jaa t» utfomiiie,a8itkTeryii^rtaatw« shoiddiecriveoiir einlanl)e- 

fore Ae Gk>Ternor General leaves Knrrschee. 

On tibe 12tih I told the (^dunander-in-dlii^ that although we were not 
ambitious of €he dkatgQ df the feontier, we are rdady to take on onrselves 
the respomnhUitj, as wdl as to be answerable fbr the peace of the country, 
If we hfire 8S&,300 n^n of all description^ with eighteen field g nnsr, at our dis* 
posal, and be pe]:mitted, in comnnmicaticm with the Major (Ssneral or other 
offioera conmuo^ding, to caU on the regulars in the event of invasion, or of 
such i^ctemal ontbroak as might be too mudh for the Irregmar force. Such 
authorHj being altogetiier dejensiw^ not offensive* Of the 22,200 men, above 
imted, 3,700 are prc^osed to be stationed m the Feshawur valley ; 2,800 in 
Huaara, 1,200 in Kphat, and 6,900 in the Derajat, very little less than these 
numbers will be requir^ for some years for the internal defence of those 
quarters ; though, if closely supported from Noushera or Fubbie far Fesha- 
inir, at Attodc for Hazara, and Lmah or Mxinkera for the Dejarat, they 
will suffice to defend the frontier also. The moral effect of guns among 
barbarous tribes is however so great, that we could not do without artillery ; 
as otherwise We n^ht be overwhelmed, especially in the Derajat, bdTore 
snccour could arrive. 

I will therefore be obliged by the information whether the Commander- 
in-Chief will consent to our uaving eighteen guns, and if so, whether they are 
to be r^ular or irregular. ^ We have good artillery men, few of whom are 
Sfths, perhaps not one-tixth, but m either case we should require new 
equipment, as the guns and carriages now in use are veiy bad. If we 
have irreg^ar guns, 1 should like to have one officer for each of the three 
batteries, and one inspecting officer for the whole. We might however jog 
on with the latter only. 

1 'vnll wait on his Excdlency ^ain, whenever he has time to see me, if 
he desres any more information, but I eamestlv h(q>e a decisive arrange- 
ment, one way or other, may be made, before head-quarters leave Lahore, 
as numberless arrangements have to be made, and as our five regiments of 
im^fulars have not yet received their arms. 

(Signed) H* M. Lawbeuge. 

I appear to have received no answer, for within a week 
I thus repeated my requests regarding artUlery. 

Lahore^ 20ih Decewher, 1S49. 

With reference to what I said in my letter of the 14th instant, about 
guns on the frontier, X will be obliged by your informing me, if the Com- 
mander-in>^Cbief will allow owe officer to oe employed as inspector, nntil 
such time as His Excellency and the ^vemor-General may finally 
determine the Traus Indus tma Hu^ara artillery questions. 

I will also he glad to hear whether the Commanaer^in-Chief will consent 
that the artiUeiy men now employed, in number between SOQ and 400, 
ahaU be retained on their present footing. My reason for pressing the 
question is, that the men are guaranteed service or ppsion, in rewara of 
&rir good conduct during the war, and that if there is objection to "their 
being employed as gunners, we have at present, while vacancies ^st, the 
opportunity of su^ as will take infanixy service, in the irregular 

Battalions. But the present opportumty lost, there will be difficulty in 
providkig for thenu 

We have now twenty-four guns in Hazar^ Kohat, and Derajat, and 
consider that those points wul be unsafe with less than eighteen regular 
orimgoiar. 

(Signed) H. M* Lawbextce. 



I was put off with being shawn a eopj of ji UiUs^ to ^ 
Governor-General, full of lallaeies, and tM Oommand^^a^^ 
Chief not only left Lahore but India, without making a shadow 
of an arrangement for even the support of the irregulars in 
the Derajat. Unless, indeed, it be conceded, as heaaaerted, 
contrary to common sense and all military rules, tbat Pesha>- 
war, Bawul Pindee and Lahore, with vastjrivers and bad passje^s 
intervening, requiring, in quiet tme^ days and weeks to traverse,^ 
were supports to posts that might be overwhelmed in twenty-* 
four hours. 

Such is a brief abstract of the frontier question, as it lies 
between the late Commander-in-Chief and the late Board of 
Administration. Sir Charles would neither take the charge 
himself nor help us in doing so. 

To complete this explanation, 1 annex extracts from two 
letters, written by me at this time, to theGovemor-General, one 
of the 16th December, influenced by my having received no 
reply from the Military Secretary to my letter of the previous 
day — also one of 20th December, enclosing copy of my letter 
of that date, as given above. These several letters show that 
though we did not shirk an important duty, we did not court 
the charge of the frontier. Situated as was tiie Board, there 
was little credit and great responsibility to be obtaiued by a 
charge that largely increased our labors. 

To excuse the last paragraph of my letter of the 20th 
December to the Governor-General, I may say that we had the 
example of Buttala, &c., before our eyes. The Commander-in- 
Cfaief moreover accused us, in one breath, of desiring to accu- 
mulate, and to scatter troops. Where we wanted them, even 
in small numbers, we were told tb^e were no barracks. 
When we expressed fears of insurrection, we were tdd that 
His Excellency would put it down. Such was not the suppent 
that would have preserved the peace of the frontia*. Asr^^ards 
gang robbers, the Derajat was more ticklish ground than the 
Manjha — ^we should not have been safe for a day, had we, 
on each occasion, been obliged to enter into detafled explana- 
tions with subordinate officers, jealous of our controol, and not 
acting under our orders— the country would have been spoiled, 
while the civil and military local officers, acting under de- 
ferent heads, were discussmg their respective responsibilities 


Lahore^ December^ 1847. 

The Cammander-iu-Chief ?wt having sent for me, I calW on him on 
the 12fch instant, and was wdl received. His Excellency said that he had 
made up his mind about the frontier, and that we were to have the ten 
regiments, and that he did not object to our havi^^ guns. He talk- 
ed of having a force, mdudu^ the Camel Corps, at Jlunkera, to whidi I 
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ire|^ fed, and watered, the iwntier was a good one- 

and that I did not care fcSr the dte, so that a force was placed so as to 
sapj^rt the Derhiat. In regard to Peshawnr, he said that he thought of 
6000 on the bridge on the right bank of the Attock. I pointed 
out tfa^ would not be room at that point for more than a post, but that 
^ plain about Noreshere or Puthee would command the whole valley, 
lie seemed to assent, and promised that in two days he would have his ar- 
rjigea^ts ready. Yesterday, however, not having heard more, I wrote to 
Itoop Kennedy, requesting to be informed of His Excellency's views, espe- 
• ^ ^ eighteen guns, so as to enable us to’ get orders from your 

^ordship before you leave Mooltan. lhave as yet received no answer. 
I concluded by saying, “ I will wait on His Excellency again whenever he 
M tune to see me, if he desires any more information, but I earnestly 
hofm that a decisive arrangement, one way or other, may be ^zaade before 
^aa-quarters leave Lahore, as numberless arrangements have yet to 
TO made, and as our five new regiments of irregulars have not yet received 
their arms. 

20tA December j 1849. 

Ke Commmider-m-Chief says he will leave Lahore on the 22nd, but as 
Jttajor Kennedy has not answered my letter of the 14th, and I have 
not yet, up to 8 f. bc., had a reply to a note of this morning, I beg to en* 
elo^ ^pies of both, and with r^erence to His Excellency’s Tetter of 
yesterday to your Lordship, which he shewed me last evening, I beg that 
you will sanction a foroe, mcluding seven Police Battalions, in excess of 
the five regiments of irregular infantry, not exceeding 22,200, as detailed 
in my dis^bution statement of the 7th instant. I have on three se- 
^rmoroasions gone to the Commander-in-Chief^ and twice addressed 
Ittajor Kennedy, as herewith enclosed, but have received no written answer, 
wa ;^ve verbally obtained no more decisive reply than that contained in 
jim Excellency’s letter to your Looidship of yesterday. 

InittheCoinmander-in-Chief moremanliints that with one-fourth of 
tne force su^ested by me, he could keep the peace of the country. While 
i'cading the letter in Major Kennedy’s presence, I offered to discuss the 
mestion, referred to Haxara, Kohat, &c., but Major Kennedy cut me 
raort by coAecdy remarking that the Commander-in-Chief argued from 
nis Scinde data. To this there was no reply without offence, in as much 
as His Excellracy, in all his comparisons, counts all our people — ^horse, 
foot, police, irr^ulars, garrison, but omits his Beloch Corps, Jacob’s 
Horse-^-Camel Corps — thou^employed on identically Ihe same duties as 
are a portion of our force, v^ritmg for your Lordship alone, I do not 
hemfote to say, from all 1 have seen and heard of late, that X shall not 
Consider the country safe firom disturbances, if the regiments are in the 
Commander^in-Chiers hands, as 1 do not believe that in such case we should 
get the^cmp^ and cordial aid on emergency that would alone quell the 
germ of insurrection. 1 am quite aware &at I am inviting extra res* 
pomdbility, but 1 do eo because 1 thus arm myself with we means of 
meeting it. If disturbance anse, it will not be we Commander-in-Chief, 
but the Board that will be responsible. 

Some of ZDj remarks on Sir Charles [Napier’s military arrange- 
ments, may possibly appear presumptuous. I have desired to 
avoid such offence. 1 fully acknowledge the many mili- 
tary merits of the deceased General, but disfigured as they 
were by extravaganee, it is difficult, at all times to discuss them 
inth both seriousness aM moderation* Had some of his pro* 
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come from an ordinary man, tfcey would simply imve 
raised A passing smile. It is bis name alone necesmtatai an 
answer. A man who prophesies danger from all rides, from 
the far North West, down to the South East, most some- 
where, at some time, prove correct. But what do such croak- 
ings, coming from the highest military authority, avail ? They 
weaken rather than strengthen the Government. If 60,000 
troops be placed at Dacca, as unnecessarily recommended by Sir 
Charles, that number of extra troops must he raised, or a really 
dangerous quarter must be denuded on its account It is also 
safe, m a general toag^ to say that there is danger at Hyderabad. 
A turbulent city, containing many thousand lawless armed 
men, must always contain the germ of danger. Such places 
are dangerous or otherwise, according to the manner in which 
they are dealt with. What is safe in one man’s hands is dan- 
gerous in another. Add to His Excellency’s list of possibly 
dangerous quarters, Agra, Delhi, Allahabad, Bhurtpoor, and 
indeed every locality where there is a tolerably substantial 
fort, and an armed, unemployed military population. Let 
an accident put any fortress with treasure, guns, and maga- 
zine, into the hands of a bold rebel, and let our game be 
played as at Mooltan. We may then have Mooltan over again, 
with disagreeable additions. 

^ I must add one to my military quotations, in proof of the 
difficulty of dealing with Sir Charles Napier’s military opera- 
tions : — The danger of warring in the Eusofzye country, was 
impressed upon my mind by history and by experience. 

* Alexander the Great lost an army more to the westward, 

* the great Akbar lost two armies in the Eusofzye Mountains, 

* and we lost one at Cabul, not very far from the same place. 
^ In the Bhooghtee Hill campaign, I had myself, tnough 
‘ successful, experienced the greatest difficulties, and the tribes 

* bordering the Punjaub are said, probably with truth, never 

* to have been conquered. They did not acknowledge fealty 

* to the Sikhs, and the Eusofzyes and Affreedep denied our 

* claim to sovereignty, — ready to accept our friendship, they 

* rejected our rule. A fort has since been built in the Eusofzye’s 

* country, but to what purpose ? The garrison has been fre- 

* quently beleaguered, and a force which marched against 

* them only last year, under a Brigadier, had this result : peo- 
‘ pie were killed and wounded, and the force marched back. 

With a less able man than 'Sir Colonel Campbell, there 

* would probably have been the name of a fifth unhappy com- 

* mander added to those of Pharnuches, Zein Khan, Bir Bal, 

* and McNaghten !” 
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I%era are nearly as mai^ 4dladies aa Gnm in this paMaget 
l%e EnsttGEje eountry is an open 'plain» as easy to war ra as 
any part of Lidia. Tbe guide corps, waided, has not oidy 
held it sinoe annexation, bat has intdinarily- kept in order the 
roi:^h monntun border, not less tiian tifty miles in extrat. 
No fort has been built, and tberefure none can have been 
bel^iguered. But if the small field work in tiie next valley 
(Bold)) be r^rred to, I deny that it has ever been belea* 
goered, Ihoagh had the Affghans one-tenth the manhood ^y 
are supposed by some to have, it would ii<rt mily have been be^ 
lettered, bat carried, within a week of its erection. No fort 
has bemi belci^aered, unless it be called beleaguering, fmr 
robbers to bom a few thatdies in the village near Shubkader, 
and to make officers, anaccastomed to re^MHiaibility, write un- 
wise Irtters. If any one of the three small forte in the Peshawar 
Province have been beleiguered, then has Peshawar itself 
for it assuredly has bad more than its idtare of burnings, rob- 
beries and mmders. The Empwor Akbar having lost two 
Armies in the Euzufzye mountains, (1 never heard of more 
than one) is a singular reason for the British Government not 
“ warring in the Busofzye country.” Unhappily, we have no 
remedy. Whetiier we war with the robbors or not, they will 
war with us — we cannot help ourselves. As to their being 
willing to be our friends, but not our subjects ; the assertion is 
not only contrary to experience, but to the statements in Sir 
Charles Ne^ier’s own book. Asiatics must be master or ser- 
vant— -pay, or be paid. They know no meffium ; no amiable 
friendships. If we are unable to obii^e these within our bounds 
to pay a assessment, they will soon require black mul. I 
advocate light assessmmite every where, but especially light 
ones on firontiitfs, and where ddaulters can escape to mountains 
and deserts. Time after time our subordinates were instructed, 
tiiat the revenue which has to be fought for, is not worth hav- 
ing; but tiiat something, however small, should be taken as 
acknowledgment of foal^. 

Alexander's loss of a small detachment on the Oxus, and our 
own disasters at Cabnl, are further funny reasons for not pro- 
tecting our sulneete in Eusofzye. I might, however, travel not 
only tnroogh the book under notice, but through foat on the 
Administrotira of Scinde, and thus point oat faUacy after &lla- 
cy ; but 1 must draw my notes to a close. 

The <diaptm8 on the wants of the Indian army must have 
disappointed Sk Sharles Na{Hm'’s best firiends. Many officers, 
of hmf his ability and experience, could suppW betipr hints for 
reform, than are contained in this book* The notice of the 
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Oomtniissariat is Kfiaited to some obvious tratbs, aiod to an 
attack oa tbe boaesty of its officers* The fact, howavar, i», 
that ander s most vicious system, niaa-tentbs c£ tbe 

officers were and are, as opigbt men as are to be fonad in 
any service. The one or two suspicious characters were more 
or iess whhin bis own grasp. If any one could have touched 
them, it was tbe Commander-in-Cbief. 

His remarks on the subject are somewhat in tbe spirit of his 
^nal order of drd Heceml^r, 1860, which, however meant by 
him, led to the impression m Europe, that ibe Subalterns of the 
Bengal Army are pretty generally cheats and swindlers, like 
Sir Charles himself, 1 lived on my pay as an Ensign (2nd 
Lieutenant.) I therefore know it can be done, and for 
cum sdhey 1 should be sorry to see the pay of young Subalterns 
increased ; Ipit a graduated allowance, as in H. M.’s service, 
for fi^niors is much required Let increase of pay be given to 
Subalterns and Captains after terms of seven years in each 
grade. Let command allowance of Regiments be encreased, 
so as to make the charge of a Regiment equal in emolament 
to any but first class military positions. The pay of Jemadars 
(IVative Lieutenants) should suso be increased, by at least half. 
Twenty-four Rupees a month is wretched pay for a Com- 
missioned officer. It would be worth while to make some of 
the increases above recommended, even at the expense of staff 
officers. 

While on the subject of pay, 1 may say that of all tbe wants 
of the Indian Army, perhaps the greatest want is a simple 
pay code, unmistakeably shewing tbe pay of every rank in each 
branch, under ail circumstances. At present there are not three 
officers in tbe Bengal an]|y who could, with certainty, tell what 
they and the people under them, are entitled to in every posi- 
tion in which they are liable to be placed. The audit office 
seldom affords help. It is con^dered an enemy ready to take 
advantage of difficulties, not an umpire between man and man. 
During the last thirty years, I have seen much hardship on 
officers in matters of accounts, and of the several instances of 
discontent that I have witnessed in the Native army, all were 
more or lesh connected with pay, and, in almost every instance, 
the men only asked for what they were, by existing rules, en- 
titled to. Haifa sheet of paper ought to shew every soldier 
his rate of pay by sea, by land, on leave, on tbe staff, in hospi- 
tal, on duty, There ought to be no doubt on tbe matter. 
At present there is great doubt, though these ore mhmes of pay 
and audit regulations. 

Sir Ghari^ Napier’s notbns, on rifles, the minie rifle, &c. 
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nxB peculiur and l)ebind tha age, and bie iastimonj on tfaa aiiti« 
ject, given before Parliament, <m bis Kohat expeiieiuse, is not 
borne eat by facts. His musqoets did little er no execution in 
the pass, and the weapon has scores of times been proved in^ 
ferior to the jezail. His objection to the minie rifle, as pre^* 
venting generals reconnoitring, and putting the coward and 
the brave man on a footing, hold equally good against gun* 
powder, artilleiy, &c., we ought to take bills and cross-bows. 

The lengthy remarks on studs seem intended mainly to give 
cover to m attack on the men who doat on dividends. Jobs 
may be perpetrated as well in importing horses as in breeding 
them. The Court of Directors morever, have nothing to say 
to Indian patronage. If they have, as asserted by Sir Charles, 
changed leather breeches for cloth pantaloons, because “ some 
cloth merchant or tailor who was a director or eonfjfi to a direc- 
tor * was at the bottom of the pantaloons,” 

they have at least done the trooper a service. 

ilrtillerT oflScers will not learn much from the chapter on this 
arm ; and Captain Nolan has anticipated the practical portion 
of the notice on cavalry, in the lollowing words : — Heavy 
^ Pussian Cuirassiers, when opposed to the Turks, were obliged 
' to form in close columns, or in squares, requiring artillery and 
^ infantry to protect them from the sharp scimitars of the Mos- 

* lem. qbese Turks had no discipline, no lances ; had no- 

* thing but their own good swords and steeds to trust to.” 

Indeed the only valuable passage, that I have discovered 
in Sir Charles Napier’s writings on cavalry, is one in a minute 
puUished in the resignation pamphlet, wherein he advocates 
twenty-four or twenty-five rupees, as the proper pay for the 
irregular cavalry, 1 have often urged rupees twenty-four, and 
am convinced that the increase would be politic, even if it en- 
tailed a gradual reduction in the strength of the troops. 1 have 
seldom met an Irregular officer, who did not consider that his 
men received too little pay. Some regiments are involved a 
a lakh or mare of rupees. Few are out of debt, especially those 
where bankers are enmloyed. Some corps cannot march 
without them : with difficulty we^kept them out of the Pqnjab 
cavalry. The Poouah, Hyderabad^ (Deccan) and Scinde horse, 
offer furoofs of the advantages of a better rate of pay. The 
Ben^ and Punjab Irregulars have always behavra well, 
and there are vety fine regiments among them ; but when grain 
is d<^r, the troops are driven to great stmita lather thrir pay 
should be raised, or the privilege of eompensation when g^n 
is above a certain price, shoiAd be extended to them. Sir 
Charles says that irregular corps, unless well commanded, plan- 
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der the country ; he might hare said tlmt dlcorpc 
ed are likely to do so. His own Sdnde orders endallelsewAti^,' 
shew, that well and ill-commanded troops sometimes pIttndsK 
He might with more reason bsTe said that fadngry armed meM 
will do so. When we have done our doty to the soldier, we 
are then entitled to enforce strict discipline. 

The Scinde baggcige corps was disbanded frcmi persmial 
enmity/’ In truth howeyer, it was disbanded, because it earned 
half and charged double, for a small advantage, coding foor 
times ordinary carriage. The camel fighting eoim is pridsed, 
and justly so, to a certain extent, but Sir Charles Najner great- 
ly over estimated its power. Twenty men were sent by Fitz- 
gerald with me from Scinde to Lahore. They were doubtless 
picked men and camels, and though I only went seventy miles 
the first day, Lnever saw them after it. They did not reach 
Lahore until a week after I did. Sir Charles always misplaced 
them, at Sarkana they were in a fort, behind au impassable 
branch of the Indus. Again they were stationed at Goozerat, 
with two rivers between them and the Manjha, which he declared 
tliey could reach in twenty-four hourr. He wanted to canton 
them at Manhera, where there was no one to attack or defend ; 
and finally at Dera Ismael Khan, they bad a river in their 
rear, and ravines, swamps, and rocky ground, within a dozen 
miles in every direction to their front. That they were broken 
up as a carnal corps, was Sir Charles’s own fault. 

Regarding forts, as in many other places. Sir Charles contra- 
dicts himself. When noticing a suggestion of the Punjab 
Board, he says, at pages 396-7, There are some hundreds 
^ of forts in the Punjab, large and small. Are they to be re- 
^ paired or destroyed ? Neither, unless some of them are good 

* for police stations, such should be repaired. 

‘ In the first case the forts can do us no harm, nothing better 
‘ than the enemy should disseminate his army to hold these 

* petty forts. # # * # woujd occupy 

* forts would be a fool ! They are of no importance, and ma^ 

* be safely left to themselves.” But at another part of his 
book, he more correctly remarks that we make too little use 
of forts. I agree in this last statement, though in doing so, 
I oppose a very high authority in Indian warfare. Major 
John Jacob. 

Sir Charles would neither dismantle nor maintiua, and re- 
marks that a man would be a fool to throw himself into a fbrf. 
Very good, he would be a fool, but he does not therefore give 
U6 the less trouble. I write these remm^ks from a fort where 
twice each foolery has cost us many v^uabie lives. WjkNt 

X 1 
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Imti a and that a r&ry poor oae» h^^iied Moolny ? Seoreo 
of oifaer ^yentorers bsLve^ at differrat tkuea^ been in like man^ 
ner b^ooled to their own min. So mueh ibr leaving forte to 
ooenpation. Then, as to not occupying any oorselves, 1 need 
only point to the practice of ail Eurom; to every frontier 
bristling with cannon, almost every ca]>ital awed^ and protected 
bv a fortress* I am decidedly of opinion that in ^ our pro- 
vinces, vre shofild have at least one, capable of holding a Kegi- 
ment, and that at every station, there should be a breast-work 
to protect stores, treasure, amunition, &c., so as to enable the 
troops at any* time to take the field, leavi^, at utmost, a tenth 
of tbeir numbers behind. Burgos, Badajoz, St. Sebastian and 
the other fortresses in Spain, that cost the British army so dear, 
tell tiieir own tale. The French only maintained their ground 
so long in t\ie Peninsula, from the hold thejr Jiad on those 
strong-holds. The Duke undertook or maintamed ten sieges. 

On an exposed frontier, especially such as that which, for six 
hundred miles, extends from Hazara to the Scinde border, whose 
wild and lawless tribes are close to our open villages, it is neces- 
sary either to let the people make their own arrangements, or 
protect them by a chain of posts. Such posts are never safe 
m the open plain. An ofiicer like Major Jacob will doubtless 
command comparative safety. His name is a tower of strength, 
but for ordinary men, even in ordinary times, with an active 
enemy within twenty miles (they are often within five) on the 
Punjab frontier, I see no safety but in a breast-work. Twenty 
men, with ordinary precautions, behind even a slight barricade, 
are safer than a hundred in the open plain, especially at night. 
Supposing that even a third of each post are on the alert, they 
may be overwhelmed by hundreds, at any minute dhring a 
dark night. Even if liable to constant alarms at night, they are 
not likely to patrole very energetically during die day, much 
less, when occasion requires during the night; we have no 
right to expect it Two detachments were surprised in the 
Demjat before the posts were built, none dnce. I went down 
the line of posts, and carefully examined the whole frontier, 
visiting Severn of the parties at uncertain hours of the night, 
and am convinced that without these litde entrenchments, 
there would be continual alarms, if not frequent disaster. The 
Punjab Irregulmw have behaved right well, and their duty has 
been severe, but we have no right to expect a continuance of 
the hard work and exposure they have undergone during the 
last three years. I speak oonfidmitly of the Punjab frontier, 
where behind the lower range, marauders may muster and choose 
any, of scores of passes whence te emerge ^md dart upon 
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their prey* No vigilance will oontinnoady protect exposedi^ 
parties of thirty or forty men from the attacks of mch eateiwtie,^ 
many of whom are mounted. A system is required Aat eaa bo 
worked by ordinary men, not one that requires a Jaoo^, 
Edwardes, a Nicobon, or a Taylor, a Coke, or anAbbott. I id*-^ 
low all that can be done by conciliation, moderation, energy, 
and good sense, bat until we are secure at home, we are not in' 
a position even to be civil to barbarians* Every soldier cd 
oars they kill, wound, or even plunder, is a little vietcnry, and 
emboldens further attack. Times may change, 1 hope thev 
will, but it Will at least take many years before the border will 
be safe from predatory parties, even from tribes with whose 
head we are on amicable terms. The leaders keep back, but 
loose characters must have their foray, as, a few centuries back, 
was the fashion in Europe. 

Sir Charles Napier does not help the Oovemment in the 
greatest of their difficulties, the double question of European 
Native Officers. My opinion having beeii published in the 
Calcutta Review ten years ago,^ I may express my entire con- 
currence with Major Jacob, and those who think with him, that 
it is quality, not quantity, we want in officers, whether European 
or Native. As 1 then said, if there be no other way of honor- 
ably disposing of old Native Officers, let them go home, and 
enjoy themselves. The opinion that prevails that promotion by 
seniority is.promised to me sepoys is a mistake. I at least 
have never beard of such promise, though I have enquired 
from old Adjutants, who must have known had there been such 
an order. Indeed 1 always understood, that when increased 
pay was sanctioned for length of service, it was to compensate 
them for a change in what had been the practice, though not the 
law of the land. Some great authorities consider, that young 
Native Officers would be dangerous. Surely the sentiment is a 
reflection on ourselves. If we cannot hold' our own by power of 
intellect and honesty, we are unlikely to do so by acting contra- 
ry tonature, and putting the bold,the energetic and able, under the 
nervous, the apathetic and the stupid. N ot by such means have 
permanent conquests been made either in ancient or modern 
times. Borne became mistress of the world, because she re- 
cruited her armies in their highest ranks from the best blood of 
the conquered provinces. Carthage fell, because there was but 
one Hannibal ; because their soldiers were mere mercenaries, 
with no stake in the empire. In the Punjab, we have recently be- 
fore our eyes, an instance of an army endeavouring to make its 
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<SM torms widi it 0 GorernniOTt, 8sd Aere tbe soldiers bare « 
eonparatrfdy open field ; imtstiUtteliiglier tanks and offices, 
wore leas open to men of mark than mra of family. The fir- 
mer sammarilj righted themselves for the time, but mined all 
in the conralsioii that ensoed. 

, Oitr seririce is an excellent one for ninetr-nine ont of a hun- 
dred of the lowOT order, bat we have no outlet for the hundredth, 
for the one bold spirit, that under a Native rule would rise to 
power, perhapsto fame. Such a man in Bengal must wear out his 
weary thirty or forty years, before he can even become Jema- 
dar, on twenty-four Bupees a month. By the time he becomes 
a Subadar, if he have the use of his limbs, he certainly will not 
have that of hts intellects. He is simply an old fellow, at best ra- 
ther in the way, employed in doing small duties, that, if done by 
the Subaltern of the company, would give the latter opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with the men. To a man with 
spirit, the office must be most annoying. To be called an 
officer, and to be urider the Serjeant Major I 

Tiie remedy Sir Charles Napier proposes is, as is usual with ' 
him, an extreme one, and has the further objection of not meet- 
ing the difficulty. ^ Although the sepoy has not many evils 

* to complain of, he has that great one already noticed — his^ 

‘ Officers do not take rank with ours. Those who would abolish"^ 

‘ the Native Officers, should consider that it will blast the hopes 

* of 200,000 armed men ; for every soldier in the Indian army 
‘ looks forward to be an Officer. The abolition of the Native 
‘ Officers would go through the whole like an electric shock ; 

* ev&ry man in it would think he had lost the pension of a 

* Subadar ; hope would fiy, and mutiny take its place. Equa- 

* lity between Native and European gentlemen is being ceded 

* in the Civil Service ; so it must be for the military. There is 
^ danger, but it is better to encounter that with justice than 

* with a coward conscience. It k true, that with the Indian 

* gentlemen as Officers ranking with Europeans, the seniors 

* among the Havildars and the sepoys could not easily get 

* commissions; but danger menaces every way. It may, how-^ 

*' ever, be met by three important measures. 

“ l^list 30,000 Gom-kas, that will give force. 

^ Protdaim that no man enlisted after a given period, shall be 
< promoted tor seniority, but may be for merit— that will be 

* justice. 

Let eveiy Havildar, after a eertam age and service, have 

* a liberal pension, bighm: than tiliat now given, that also will 

* be just. 

With these precautionary measures, Native gentlemen may 
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* be ampiojed, taking rank with Europeans. ^Iiera would 

* Atiil be danger^ but nothing to what there will be if Indbui 
‘ Officers demand equality of rank, which k by no means 

* possible with the active young Non-commksioned Offieers sa 

* greatly vaunted in the Bombay army. 

** Th ere are people to say “ this should not be put into 

* their heads. It is in their heads already I It is talked over 

* in every guard room and bazar in India, and has been 
^ for years!” The mode of disposing of old Havildars is good, 
bat instead of the above scheme helping the private soldier to 
take rank as an Officer with ours,” it cuts him out from the rank 
he can now attain. Once admit Native ^ntlemen generally 
to commissions, and the private solder will have no chance. 

Aspiring individuals of course growl at the present system, 
and have ever done so, but generally it is not talked over/’ as 
supposed by Sir Charles. There is a wide step between a Su« 
badar Bahadoorship, on less than a hundred Bupees a month, 
as the end of a long career, and an Ensigiicy on double that 
sum as the beginning. There are many intermediate steps. 
In the Punjab two of them are to be witnessed. There Natives 
command police regiments, and have natives as Adjutants. 
The Subadars and Jemadars are also, as in irregular corps, 
"bona-fide Captains and Lieutenants. The commissions and 
rates of pay, however, of all these ranks, are far different from 
those of European Officers. They are^ however, posts of trust 
and honour, in comparison of any in the line. They should 
be better paid, and pensions should be attached to them* Many, 
nay most, of the men so employed m the Punjab, are excellent 
mid most trust-worthy soldiers. I need only mention Soobhan 
Khan and Jewun Singh of the police, Futteh Khan, late of the 
guides, Meer Jaffer of Colie’s corps. There are many posts, 
such as Killedarsbips of hill forts, &c., that used to be in the 
hands of our veterans, but of which they are now deprived* 
They should be rewarded with honors and small emoluments. A 
veteran unfit for the wars, might make a most faithful and aleft 
warden of a fortress. 

The great desideratum is to fix the rule for promotion in 
such a manner, that efficiency should be best promoted, with 
the least injury, and to the least discontent of Individuals. A 
purely merit-fostering system requires a very discerning and 
discriminating, as well as honest man, to work it. The system 
also requires a permanency of command in the same hands, 
that is not to be expected in India. Major Jacob has continu- 
ously commiuided the Scinde Horse for thirteen years, whereas, 
nine of the ten Punjab regiments, as also the giime corps, have 
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iSt eliftnged Commanders within five jesms Ihe Sikh ri^ 
giments raised in 1846, were searcelj more fortunate in retain-’ 
Ing their original leaders. They were all selected men, and 
owed their posidofis to their supposed qualifications, and yet 
there are, and were very great differences of opinion among 
them on the merits, not only of individuals, but of classes. One 
man was for Sikhs, another for Patans,a third for Hindustanis, 
a fourth for Goorkhas. One is for men who can write, another, 
more reasonably, for the boldest in the fight. One man honest- 
ly believes bis predecessor’s best men to be objectionable cha- 
racters ; nay I remember one instance, where an Officer of re- 
putation desired to dismiss, without trial, three Native Officers 
whom he had himself, not long before, promoted. In one regU 
raent punishment, as in the Sclnde Horse, was almost unknown ; 
in another, formed of a class generally considered better be- 
haved, punishment was the order of the day. In all the cases 
before me, the Commanders were decidedly men above the com- 
mon mark, and each was actuated by a most hearty desire to 
make his corps efficient. All were not right, and if not, sure- 
ly it is not well to leave the fate of soldiers, especially of horse- 
men, each of whom embarks a little fortune in his horse and 
accoutrements, to the caprice of one man, however good he be. 
Thus much I differ on this important question from Major Ja- 
cob. Commanding Officers should have extensive powers ; but 
there should always be an appeal ; all men are the better for 
having some one to look after them. 

The remedy for present defects must be radical, and begin at 
the top. Until we have good regimental Commanding Officers, 
little reform can be expected. Some men were never intended 
to command, and it is a cruelty and a folly entrusting them 
with authority. Let all officers in the line, as in the artillery^ 
rise in one list, and be taken for Battalions as required. De- 
clare that no Officer can claim command of a corps. That the 
appointment, as a staff one, is to be made by selection, subject to 
the control of the Governor-General. Better, far better, to 
have a score or two of Field Officers altogether unemployed, 
than rain the discipline of regiments. There would occasion- 
ally be hardship, perhaps injustice, in the arrangement. 'Tield 
Officers, however, have better means of protecting their own 
interest than Native soldiers have. Better, too, that occasional* 
injustice should be done, than that incompetents should have a 
right to command. It is indeed wonderful to think that an 
intelligent Government should have so long pnt up with so ob- 
viously absurd a practice ; — that a man who never was worth 
any thing, should by virtue of being old, perhaps decrepid. 
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Step Into the command of a thousand men» for years dog their 
efficiency, and haye the opportunity of brinjpng them to dis-» 
grace. How much better would it be to give that man doublo 
pay to stay away. Ko one wdl deny the obvious truth, jeik 
every man can point out Commanding Officers, who are the 
laugmng stocks of their corps, and yet the old answer is given 
— ^uey must be employed. 

My next remedy would be to (Kvide the army into four 
classes, regular, irregular, garrison corps, and miUtary po- 
lice — Lord Ellenborough’s scheme failed chieflv from the selec- 
tion to commands not having been good. Tne command of 
police corps might be given to Natives, with European Inspec- 
tors. If Natives are to be trusted in the Punjab, why not in 
Bengal? Two or three regiments of good Police, entirely 
under the dvil pewer^ might take the place of as many regu- 
lars, and remove the disgrace of the Bengal police system. 
Some lakhs of Rupees might thereby be annually saved to the 
state, and the same security to property established, as has been 
in the Punjab and North Western Provinces. 

Let a certain number, say forty or fifty, of the seventy 
three Bengal regiments, be kept fully officered, with a Cap- 
tain and three Subalterns to each con^any. Let all others, not 
police, be classed as irregulars, and officered as such with three 
or at utmost, with four European Officers. 

Let seniority always give a claim, though not a rwht, to pro- 
motion, from the ranks. Let meritorious Native soldiers have 
the option of enrolling their sons as boys, as in the Madras 
army. Even give them on occasion, a certain standing, say 
of three or five years up the roll, in consideration of their 
fathers’ services. If hereditary merit is too much considered 
at Native Courts, it is undoubtedly too little accounted in the 
British service. It is hard for the man who has won his way 
from the ranks, to put his son in at the bottom of a roll of a 
hundred. It is done in the Scinde Horse, but rarely so in 
the Bengal army, owing, doubtless, to the different system 
of promotion. 

My scheme involves there being no Native Officers in the 
line. Give the present Subadars and Jemadars, above the 
age of sixty, the option of retiring to their homes, on improv- 
, ed rates of pension, or of doing garrison duty ; place all be- 
tween fifty and sixty in garrison corps. Transfer younger 
and smarter men to irregular and police corps, but keep all 
on the rolls of their old corps, as staff officers are now kept ou 
those of their respective regiments. 

As casualties occur among Subadars and Jemadars, let a 
man he promoted alternately in a regular and an irregular 
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^rps^ giviilg tita new^ promation tha optical, or oU%iag 
acc^iog to bb health, and qaalifteatioBa, to go to 
iavalidfl, to a^rrSoo, an irregular, or a police corps. There 
vrould be diffi^lties in 'working tUs part of the acbetne ; the 

f ^eatest being the objections made bj European Officers tcv 
atives Officers, not of their own selection. The ol^eetions how- 
ever do not seem to me insurmountable. Gire the superseded 
old Havildar the liberal pension suggested by Sir Charles Napier, 
bat extend it to the naick and sepoy, or better still, let garri- 
son corps be filled with veterans at slightly higher rates of 
pa^. Old men, especially old Asiatics, prefer ease and quiet, and 
it is the greatest mistake to suppose, that c6llective]y, they like 
fighting or exertion, or consider it a reward for good conduct 
during one campaign, to be sent on another. 

The principle, in short, that I advocate is, to give a motive of 
action to all men, European, and Native. To remove notorious 
incapables ; old men, weak men, incapable men — by giving the 
faithful Native soldier what he most pines for, at a green old age 
— rest and honor at his home, or at least in quarters. By giv« 
ing the more ambitious among them a legitimate outlet for tneir 
energies in commands of police, garrison, and even irregular 
corps. Nearly a century ago, old Mahommed Yusuf did such 
service as commandant of a corps under my namesake, as 
European Officers of ability could not have done, and old 
Soobhan Khan, a llindoostam of Allahabad, has, on several 
recent trying occasions, led his police corps, and acted, on in- 
dependent command, at Kohat and elsewhere, in a man- 
ner to gain the applause of Government. Few soldiers 
in any army excel Futteh Khan Kuttuck,* of the guides. 

* This man^s romantic adventares, as Chief Itassuldar of the gnides, would fill 
a volume. In 1846, when Colonel O. Lawrence, at the head of 1,200 Sikhs, defeated 
several thousand mountaineers m the Swat border. Futteh Khan led two companieO 
of the guides, by a night march, round the enemy’s position, crowned the hitl over 
their villages, some 1,500 feet above the plain . and while they were engaged 
with Colonel Lawrence in front, came down on their heads At Mooltan, with his 
single troop, he charged through Shere Sing’s whole cavalry At Lahore, a few 
months before, he gave information of, and watched the Scik traitors, and finally with 
hia own hands captured their leader. General Khan Sing. As Futteh Khan and 
hiB followers are specimens of what a Native Officer may be, even under oni^eaden- 
ing influences, so is the guide corps, and so indeed are many irregnlar regiments 
m different parts of India, of what Native troops, with a few good Officers, may bk 
Colonel Ha^eson's, and Haior Abbott’s, and Lieutenant Fearse’s campaign of 1852. 
in the sdmost inaccessible valley of Khagan , the same officers, with Colonel Napier, 
and Lieutenant Hodsem. Captain Davidson, and Lieutenant Cookson, agiunst the 
bla^ mountain, 10.000 feet high, in the month of December, and Major Nicholson’s 
feat against tlm Vuzerees, are specimens. Nicholson combined three separate 
columns, coming from points eight and ten mflea apart, one of which a new ]K>Uce 
regiment, undmr ronaghttsband, had m the two previous ddys, marched sixty miles 
for the occasion, and com{)^ly surprised the Vuaeerees fifteen it twenty miles wUh- 
ia their hiUs. The Sikh border only wants its historian. 
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These %Tid a score of others I could mention^ ar® ^ 
any post, and it is only good policy to keep thSm^ oU] 
ranks W titles, "pensions, estates, and moderate conunmida. 
The reforms 1 suggest need not involve an extra rupee. 

What are called Politicals in India, are Officers civil and 
military, oflten having no diplomatic powers. They are rather 
men of all work, who are ready to put their hand to any thing, 
to help the helpless, to smooth down difficulties in all depart- 
ments, to be cavalry, artillery, engineers, or infantry soldiers. 
Quarter Master Generals, ojr Commissaries to-day, Post-mas- 
ters, Judges, Magistrates and Collectors to-morrow. No men 
are harder worked. No men’s blood has been more freely 
shed. In all but the highest grades, they are badly paid ; thmr 
temptations are immense, and no service in the world is purer. 
Charles Metcalfe and William Fra2er accompanied the storm 
at Bhurtpur. Bichard Jenkins set a noble example at Seta- 
buldi. Arthur Cocks killed his man at Guzerat, after he 
himself had been cut down. All these were Civilians, and good 
Administrative Officers. At Ferozshuhur alone, Broadfoot and 
Peter Nicolson were killed, Lake and Abbott wounded, being 
indeed, the only Political Officers present. In Afghanistan, se- 
veral fell, and all at all times, displayed the spirit of good sol- 
diers. It is on record, that Macnagbten was always for action, 
that Pottinger protested against retreat, and those who have read 
the Jellalabad correspondence, know, that George MacGregor 
got little of the praise that was fairly his due for the noble ex- 
ample he there set. Outram lived for years among savage 
beasts and more savage men, and by sympathy and chivalrous 
courage, won their affections and reclaimed them to civilization. 
Mackeson, one of the very best soldiers of his time, has just 
fallen by the assassin’s knife, after a most useful and honorable 
career. The list is too long for me to mention one half the 
names of the men who are treading honorably in the footsteps 
of Munro, Malcolm, Oehterlony, Elphinstone, Clerk, Frazer, 
Cubben, Cullen, Sutherland, Low, Dixon and Sleeman. Yet it 
is on this class, that Sir Charles Napier and his fellows heap 
scorn. In India, their defence is unnecessary. Those who 
most abuse Politicals, desire to join dieir ranks. All men know, 
that the Indian Government, were it so disposed, cannot afford 
to be dishonest in the distribution of their extra-regulation pa- 
tronage, and that a fool, a rogue, or a coward, would quiclcly 
bring dishonor on his employers. 

Sir Charles Napier mixes up two sets of men, and two 
sets of duties. With him, every Civil Administrator, be he sol- 
dier or Civilian, is a Political, and, therefore, a man ignorant of 

N 1 
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the people, and ci^nizant only of the Persian langnagfe. On 
the other hand, a General Officer administering a province in all 
departments, is not a Political. I confess to being blind enough 
not to perceive the difference- In brief, then, let me say, that 
one set of Officers are Civil Administrators, while another are 
staff officers, employed chiefly with armies, in consequence of 
their acquaintance with pe^le and localities. 

If the Quarter Master General’s department of the Indian 
army were on the footing that it ought to be ; if it performed 
any higher duties than those of castramentation, and forming 
annaaf reliefs, much of the local knowledge required from Poli- 
ticals would he amongst its records, and avauable to its staff. 
Bat any one who has made an Indian campaign, knows that the 
intelligence department depends upon the Political Officers, and 
not on Quarter Master Generals. 

Again, the Commissariat Department is almost entirely depen- 
dent on the Political Officer. An immense establishment is main- 
tained by Government during peace, which is quite powerless in 
war. The great Jotee Persh&ds, who suffice for quiet times, will 
not feed armies when they cross the frontier. No, they run to 
the Civilian and Political. And when these have thrown in the 
required supplies, the Commissariat Department only issues 
them, and raises the price. 

The Commissariat Department told Lord Hardinge, that sup- 
plies could not be gathered under six weeks for the army of 
the Sutlej, to advance and repel the Sikh incursion ; but Major 
Broadfoot, Saunders, Abbott, and Mills, enabled the army to 
march in as many days. The supplies were not abundant to be 
sure, the troops were still hungry ; but they had enough to live 
and fight on, and they were fed in an enemy’s country, by the 
Political Officers, and not by the Commissariat. 

But important as these services may be, there are still higher 
ones for which the state can look to them alone. Of all the 
army, the Political Officer is perhaps the only man who knows 
truly what all the fighting is about, what ends are to be secured 
by victory, and what treaties ought to be made with the van- 
quished. His hardest work begins when that of the army is at 
an end. And if English trained diplomatists are accused 
too often flinging away by a treaty, advantages which had been 
won by the sword ; what kind of treaty might we expect to 
have drawn up, between astute vakeels of native states, and 
ordinary Generals of division.?* 

* I know a case in which abesieg^g General (of the Company’s Service, too, who 
h^ lived all his hfe m India), addrewed his enemy in the fortress^ ** my kind 

ffiend, the vooehsafer of all the courtesies of poUte society, long life to you f’ 
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Political Officers are frequently reproached with offering their 
Advice to old Generals on purely military matters. They only 
do so as other Staff Officers do. Most Generals in India, whedi^ 
Queen’s or Company’s, feel their want of advice : geneai^ly they 
are ready enough to seek it, and to profit h; it, and if succesa 
results, the General gets all the credit, as indeed he has a right. 
But if any accident occur, the blame is not unfrequently thrown 
on the Political for having advised badly. 

Look at the age of most of our Generals. They are, to say 
the least of it, long past their prime; and is war such an easy 
thing, that it can be waged with the fag end of life ? The great 
warriors of the world have all been young, not old. The Duke 
of Wellington was, I believe, forty-one at Waterloo. To be 
sure, Sir Charles Napier was between sixty and seventy in 
Scinde, but his strong will and intellect survived the wreck of 
his constitution. 

But what was the result of his putting no confidence in Out- 
ram? He put his confidence in Ali Moorad instead ; and that 
man of iron will, that man of subtile policy, that indomitable 
leader, was taken in like a child of three years old. Old men 
must lean on something. The only choice is between a staff 
made for the purpose, and a reed mcked up by the way. 

If a general be not led by the Political. Officer, he is led by 
one of his staff, the Assistant Adjutant General, or the Assistant 
Quarter Master General, ora favorite A. D. C., or a moonshee 
who talks English, or the bearer who puts on his clothes. 

It is the old choice of responsible or irresponsible advisers. 

Do away with the system of entrusting fine armies to decre- 
pid Generals ; and you may keep “ Politicals” within very nar- 
row limits. 

A Wellesley, a Lake, or an Ochterlony, wanted no advice ; and 
had none thrust upon them. The Governor- Generals of their 
day knew it ; and let them alone. They were their own Politicals, 
as were Nott and Pollock at a later date ; and there cannot be a 
doubt that where the right man is to be had, it is the right 
system. 

But whether the General be the Political or not, he is 
the responsible man for military operations, when once the 
sword is drawn ; and if he allows the Political Officer to usurp 


The General had a PoUtical Officer attached to his camp, but he thought he could 
do without hiin in a small matter like that of treating with the eneoij, so to show 
his independence, he called in the basar moonshee. 
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hm plaoe, tiiis must be attributed ta hie own hieapadty. 
Pobocal 18 as the Magistrate in Englafllcl ; he htferz&s, perhaps 
adrises. The Generiu hears what he has to say as to faets^ 
stops short his adriee if he chooses ; follows his own opinion or 
the Polidcars, but m either ease, he gets the credit, and should 
equally bear the discredit. ^ The political is simidy his Staff 
Officer. But of all the functions of the Political, that which 
gets him most odium, is bis protection of the Natives. He 
knows the people, and they know him. His duties have re- 
xnoired him out of the narrow regimental circle, and enlarged 
his knowledge of the agricultural and peaceful classes, and his 
sympathy with their interests. He has been long exercising 
judicial powers, and has come to regard it as a sacred duty, to 
see juatioe done between man and man, between the strong and 
the weak. To him, therefore, military license is revolting. He 
does not see the right that the sepoy has, to tear the door 
posts from a cottage, to cook a chapattee with. He knows 
the cost of a well, and how the poor Zemindar sweated for 
years, to make up the sum required to sink it, and bring it into 
work; and how the coming crops depend on those two bul- 
locks not being stopped in their dreary revolutions round that 
Persian whee^ and so his blood boils when he sees a dozen 
well fed sepoys, (sons of the soil themselves), break up that well, 
and cany off the wood work, to make a fire for the company, 
on a cold morning. 

So with every thing around the camp, the trees, the crops ; 
he thinks these belong to their owners, to those who sowed, and 
planted, and watered them, and he cannot see what right the 
camel and elephant drivers have to cut down noble trees, and 
private gardens; or grass-cutters to level a young crop of 
wheat. He feels, and justly, that these cuitnes are the disgrace 
of war, and a reproach to the military arrangements. He 
believes that he has only to bring these things to notice, and 
they will be stopped. But he is too often mistaken. The 
General consents, indeed, to prohibit plundering in orders, but 
he goes no further, he does not see that his orders are carried 
out The plundering goes on, and this embroils the political 
with his military brethren. But the odium, so gained, is an 
honor to the Political Service, and if I saw a “ Political” very 
popular in a camp, I should have a shrewd suspicion, that he 
had not done his duty. A popular Political must be either 
an angel, or a rdnimuk-haram” 

I should have had little difficulty in turning the tables, and 
retorting on the Govemor of Scmde, the charges of mis-govem- 
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tmA^ It would be easy to prove from the^ pi^es of de Ad- 
mmutration of Scinde, that Sir Charles Napier kuew but Side 
of tbe principles of good government, and was therefore 
iU-qualified to sit in judgment on others; but 1 wish not to open 
a further, and very wide field of discussion. 

At page 421 Sir Charles Nap^ says, “ I do not know one 

* man among tbe military employed in political situations under 

* Oovemment, who has an idea of conducting military opera- 

* tions. There are many clever men, and 1 believe they are 
^ all brave soldiers, but they are not, in my opmion, either 

* Generals or Statesmen.” 

The General’s memory was short. He himself employed 
John Jacob, who has been eight years a Political ” in Seinde, 

in conducting military operations,” and went out of his way 
to laud his ability. They had not then quarrelled. 

As already shown. Outran redeemed the errors of a General 
and Brigadiers,, and brought the Southern Mahratta war to 
a successful conclusion. Twenty years earlier, as a mere boy, 
he had, with two companies, captured a fort, put down an in- 
surrection, and done the work of a Brigade. 

In 1848, Herbert Edwardes raised an army, and, almost 
within the month, won two decisive battles. He then fed and 
paid his troops from the enemy’s resources for nearly a year. 
That enemy being the man in fear of whom Sir Charles Napier 
kept up some ten or fifteen thousand extra troops in Seinde. 
Since the days of Clive, no man has done as Edwardes ; nor 
do I know many who could and would have acted as he did, on 
the Mooltan out-break. Few indeed, with his means, would have 
taken the same decided step, and fewer could have carried it out. 

Col. Bradshaw is justly praised by Sir Charles Napier, 
for the manner in which he conducted his little campaign 
on the Yusufzye border. Bradshaw was an excellent sol- 
dier, though, until the siege of Mooltan, he had not seen 
a shot fired. As, however, he obtained credit for beating 
the borderers ; surely the man who, with half his num- 
bers, and they half disciplined Sikhs, on two occasions, 
beat the same enemy in fully equal strength, cannot be said 
to be without merit as a Commander. Lieut.-Colonel George 
Lawrence was the man. Sir Charles Napier calls him an ex- 
* cellent soldier, but as a Political,” he must be included among 
those who have not an idea of conducting military opera- 
tions.” 

During the siege qf Mooltan, Lieut Young of the Engi- 
neers, a young Political, conducted operations against, and cap- 
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tured the fort of Herrund, in the Derajat. During th^ same 
period Lieut. (Major) Taylor besieged and took the fort of 
Lubbee, ejected a son of Dost Mahommed from the fort and 
district of Bunnoo, and, at the head of seven thousand irre- 
gulars, cleared the Upper Derajat, and was prepared to cross 
into Kohat, and, by a flank ipove, co-operate against Peshawur, 
in case the AfFghans had defended that valley against Sir 
Walter Gilbert. 

Sir Charles Napier has recorded that Major Abbott held 
Hazara in perfect subjection daring the war, and without 
any troops.” This is most of Sir Charles’ assertions, wholly 
incorrect; the fact being, that almost the whole of Hazara 
was in the enemy’s hands. Abbott is, however, a most gal- 
lant and scientific soldier. Had he not been a good man, 
and had he not won the aflections of the people, he could 
not have stood his ground at all. His credit is noi in 
having performed impossibilities, but, in having, as an isolated 
European, without guns, powder or money, maintained his 
position throughout the war, in the midst of a race of 
fanatical Mahommedans, against Dost Mahommed, as well as 
the Sikhs. 

Major John Nicolson, at the head of loose bands of militia, 
was the terror of the Sikhs in the Scinde-Sagur and Rechnab 
Doabs. His hundreds were good against Chutter-Singh’s thou- 
sands. At Ghuznee, and during both the Sikh campaigns, as 
more recently in the hills above Bunnoo, he has shown himself 
to be of the stuff that, not only soldiers, but great Generals are 
made of. If Nicolson live, and prove not one of the very best 
commanders of his day, I am greatly mistaken. 

During the last war, Henry Lumsden, as Commander of the 
guides, kept the Manjha. With his two companies and one 
troop he won two battles against five times his numbers, and 
indisputably did the work of a thousand men. In Affghanistan, 
during the two Sikh wars, and at Mooltan, he proved himself 
as good a subordinate as he has since shown himself a Com- 
mander. 

Lieut. W. Hodson, who has succeeded to the command of 
the guides, is an accomplished soldier, cool in council, dating 
in action, with great natural ability improved by education ; 
there are few abler men in any service. 

Were I to extend my list to Burmah, 1 might there find in 
Phayre, Fychte, Latter, &c., equally good soldiers. One 
name 1 must mention as equally distingi^shed in the cause of 
humanity as in war and diplomacy, than Sir Bichmond 
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Skakespear, the liberator of the Bussian slaves from Khiva, 
and the securer of the liberty of the British captives in 
Affgfaanistap, what better soldier, and where better promise 
of an able General ? 

Lake and Pollock, Fears and Henry Coxe, have shown them- 
selves very much more than mere brave solders. Each has 
proved that, under difficulties, he can organize and lead large 
bands of men. 

All the men I have mentioned have, more or less, done the 
work of General Officers, or at least of Brigadiers. But they 
commanded irregulars or militia. It is, however, too often 
forgotten that the worse the material, the more is req^uired in 
the Commander It is easy enough to win battles with good 
troops ; credit is most due to those who do so with bad. 

Capt* Coke is but half a political, and was not one at all 
when Sir Charles praised him. But whatever were our 
military demerits, we were at least successful in our selec- 
tions. As already remarked, Lord Dalhousle gave me 
all the original appointments^ and while 1 remained in the 
Punjab, permitted me, in most cases, to recommend. No 
one can show a bad man that 1 have recommended to his 
Lordship ; nay, most of the Punjab Officers would do credit to 
any service. 

For myself, I served during the first Burmah war. In 1838 
I offered to raise and command a coi^s of guides for the 
Affghan expedition. In 1846 Lord Ilardinge let me carry 
out my original scheme. In 1849 Lord Dalhousie trebled the 
corps. In 1845, while in Nepal, Sir Harry Smith largely 
consulted me regarding the impending war with the Sikhs, and 
asked my opinion as to numbers, routes, &c., &c. During that 
W'ar Lord Hardin^e employed me on many military duties, 
as did Lord Gough in some during both campaigns. At the sieges 
of Kbangra and Mooltan I was employed as a soldier ; at the 
latter entirely so. Three successive Quarter Master Gene- 
rals have expressed their obligations for inforination furnish- 
ed by me. In 1842 I volunteered to proceed to Peshawur 
with Brig. Wilde’s Brigade, because he had not a single Staff 
Officer. I was permitted, and for a year was employed more 
on military than political duties, in the passes, at Peshawur 
and at Cabul. I commanded 5,000 Sikh troops at tl ullalabad, 
and took 500 of them to Cabul. During the year 1847 I 
virtually commanded the whole Sikh army, and the previous 
year took ten thousand of them to Cashmere. On all these 
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occasions the men behaved well^ and were as obedient as any 
troops could have been. 

This is egotistical, but it is forced on me. I pretend not 
to the ability of many of my younger coadjutors ; but it would 
be absurd for me to pretend to submit to the opinion that, 
because I have left my regiment, and have therefore obtained 
I}€tter opportunities, both in quarters and in the field, of study- 
ing my profession in all its branches, that I am therefore less 
fitted for command than if 1 had continued in the routine 
of regimental duty. Malcolm, Munro and Ochterlony, as 
Politicals, are instances to the contrary, as are Gilbert, Nott, 
Littler, Cheape, Huisli, and hosts of others, employed even on 
sedentary staff situations. The fact is however potent to all 
who will learn by experience, that a man may be a wondrous 
martinet and a very bad soldier ; an indifferent drill and a very 
successful Commander. General Whitelock would have thought 
very little of i!fr. Washington, 

My task is done : — to me, especially at this time, an onerous 
and painful one. 1 have endeavoured for thirty years, to live peace- 
ably witli all men. Sir Charles would not let me do so. While 
at a critical period employed in important duties, and entitled to 
fair consideration, nay, to cordial aid, be thwarted and misrepre- 
sented me. My pen, however, should never have been raised 
against him, bad he not himself thrown down the gauntlet, and 
published to the world his marvellously one-sided volume. 
Still, as I have again and again turned over his pages, to quote 
his own words, and perceived how ardent was his animus, how 
prejudiced were all his acts, assertions, and opinions, I have been 
disposed to lay down my pen, and to let his work in Scinde and 
the Punjab speak for itself ; mine and that of my colleagues 
tells its own tale- Were I alone concerned, I might have done 
so, but 1 have a doty to perform to those who acted with and 
under me, and indeed to the service to which I belong. At 
some pains I have performed it. I have, however, endeavoured 
to write of Sir Charles ISapier dead, as if he still lived. Rather 
to understate my case, than to cast undeserved odium on him 
who is gone. 

Above all, I have strive to believe, however wrong, fanciful, 
and violent he may have been, that he was honest and sincere. 
This can only be, at the expense of his judgment, almost of his 
sanity, certainly of his consistency and magnanimity. To-day 
Outram is the Bayard of the army, to-morrow he is a ** fatuitous 
Political."' Now, Major John Jacob is one of the very best 
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<J«Sr 

and bravest officers be has ever met, his corps is a glorioas 
o&ei and is bis old advanced guard/’ Again, thoi^ aeir 
laurels had been won by Commander and regiment, tbeir rerr 
names are left unmentioned, amid the lavish panegyrics on all^ 
even the least deserving, of the victors of Mean^ee. 

The friends and distant admirers Outram, who, having no 
personal knowledge of himr but who, apart from Scinde politics, 
honor his chivalrous and disinterest^ character, are stamped 
as enemies. 

All who are not with him are against him. He would have 
no neutrality. In this manner, as the protector of the Ex- 
ameer Sher Mabommed, as the friend of Outram, as the 
non*admirer of the Scinde policy, 1, who honored him as 
a soldier, was set down as an enemy. Personally, Sir Charles 
had no fair cause of offence, and in his book he denies 
all desire to depreciate the labors of the Punjab officials, 
and even expresses respect for the members of the Board 
personally. He took an extraordinary mode of shewing it. 
Much such as that of Sir William Napier towards Lord Beres- 
ford, when, in reply to the latter’s explanations, after the full 
out-pouring of his contemptuous wrath, l}e closes with expres- 
sions of respect.^ I confess myself unable to follow such ex- 
ample. 1 have avoided, and still would avoid, extremes. 

The whole subject is a melancholy one. Perverted genius, 
misapplied energy, talents of a very high ord^r, all losing their 
value, nay, producing evil, from want of moderation, temper, 
tact, and consistency. 

Comments on portions of Sir Charles’s recent career, are need- 
less,* and I feel no desire to make them. The subject, I repeat, 
is a painful one. Painful to me, a comparative stranger, it will be 

f ainful to his friends.and painful to all right-minded Englishmen. 

have striven to separate the man from the General, to comment 
on his acts, as Commander-iu-Chief, not as Charles Napier. It 
has been difficult to do so, and I may have failed ; but I would 
gladly expunge every word or line of personal bitterness, or 
any bearing the aspect of personal hostility. Hostility I have 
none, and 1 should therefore be doing myself injustice, were my 
notes to bear such appearance. 

Amidst a crowd, in a hot tent, with private and official dis- 
tractions, I send off these sheets as they are written, without 
opportunity of revising them, or seeing the proofs. 

Sir Charles appeals to history, ana by history he must be 


♦ Page 5^ voL 6, Peninsular War, 



tSO snt yjawBteig #bke. 

Judged, fiv tee ^vdfi lib te^mOBy/1'’llii^ JB^mitted mtek. 
The grave bids raose ndio khevr nim, <ted l^tly wkh hidt 
aoir, and exc^ nrhere IraA reqaires it, Fxiweld dd so ; bat 
it is a sparitMU charitv- to^-sliBld the dead, ^st the expense of 
the best intOTests of tm livisg. So many hard tUngs have 
been said, againrt both individuals and bodies of men, by Sir 
Charles Napier and* his brother, daring the,]ast ten years, that 
before they be adopted by the future historian, it behoves ns to 
know of what stun they are made. 

H. M. Lawbenoe. 

Skttrtpoor, March, 1854 . 
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nones TO ASTBanosse. 


The CakmJaa Bftnkm haTiag now rraehod its fortf^lbiirdi 
number,' its Proprietor to drew the attention of Adrer- 

tisers generally to that work as a highly adymtageooa 
medium for Advertisements. From the names' that appear on 
the Subs^ption List, it may truly be said l^t no Journal or 
Periodical in India can command a more influential class of 
readers. 

In these encouraging mronmstances, the Proprietor of the 
Btmew feels warranted in solieiting <ke earnest attention of 
all Advertisers to the great and peculiar advantages to be 
gained from availing themselves of the advertising columns of 
a work so eztentively micnlated, — a work; each number of 
which is some time be&re the public, before it is superseded by 
another — passing through many hands, and circulating among 
all classes. For all Mvertisements of a more permanent 
character in particular-~advertisements of Trades and Pro> 
isifesBiona — advertisements of Educational and other Instita- 
tions — advertisements of Banking, Insurance, Bailway and 
all other Mercantile Companies — ^no fitter or more effective 
channel of communication or announcement can well be 
found. 

The lUmew is pubfished quarterly, about the first of the 
months of January, Api^ July, and October. Advertise- 
ments intended for insertion in any particnlar number, most 
be forwarded to the Publishers, or Printers, Messss. Sandebo, 
Cokes & Co., No. 65, CostUollab, at least tot days before the 
date of publication: that is; about the 20th of j!^hreh,Jane, 
September, and December. 


Calmtta 3[iebie\)a ^bberti^fer. 


BATES OF ADVERTISING. 

SB. AB. 


Per Page (double oolumu) 10 0 

,, Column 6 0 

,» Line 0 8 


N B.— 'For a statement of the superior advantagea to be derired from 
aTailing themaelveB of our adTortiang oolumns, AdVartiBerBi both in (^eat 
Britain and t» Induh axe referred to the Notice prefixed to the Number. 

Indian Advertismenti are not imerUd in the eofiet $ent to 
unieet tMr imertion be requested by the Advertieere, 







ELECMNT PERSONAL REQUISITES* 


Under tite 
ef Uoyalty and 
thronshovt 



FntronM>« 
the AxleteczMy 
Bnreyei 


And tmivardfiKi^ jH*d/errdd and dctdoncd. 


The SUOCBBSFUL RBfiuucs of the lul HALF CBKTUHY haTO iMTored beyond qneetton that 


ltOWX.AIIl>’» BKACASSAR Oil. 

PoHMBies eioguUrly nourishing powers in the erowthy restoratloat and iopreveinent of the Human 
Hair, and when every other speoiAe has felled 

This celebrated Oil is now aniversaUy acknowledged to be the cheapest, and superior to all 
other preparationB for the Hair, It prevents ttJi^faUing <^or turning grep—strengthme 
weak hair-^^rodmees a ihieh and hururiant grtmtk^-eUinuee it /rem Ssurf and Dandr^ff"-^ 
and make* it brautiJkiUp soft, curtg, and glMtp. Its operation lu easea of baldness is 
peculiarly active, so that In numerous instimpes, wherein other ramedieB have been tried in vain, 
HOWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL has ^ect^ a complete restoration of beantlfel hair In the 
growth of the Seard, JVkitkers, JSya-Apofus, and Jdouttackios, It Is also unfailing In its stimu- 
lative operation. For children it is especially recommended, as ibrming the basis w a beautiAU 
head of b^. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION. 

' To prevent the substkatien ef iS^twrfeus ImitaUsne for the gennina article by unprloeiplad 
^op-keepers, A R. and Sokb 
here add a small copy in out- 
line of their Label from the 
burine of Messrs Perkirs, 

Bacon, and Fetch, the emi- 
nent engravers of London, 
on which will be seen their 
names and address in fell, 

C th«*e are m red inik, on the 
JLjahel), any deviation from 
which will always indicate a 
spurious article— The prtcM 
Are— bs 6d , 7s 5 Family Bot- 
tles (equal to four small), 10s. 
ds,, and deuMe that size, Sis. 



Vfn-LtNt 90 TMM SMMViM CAMMi» 


A mBAwxvtrxi comnmaamv, 

ANA 

SOFT AN© IFAl^ lrOAN©S AN© AISNIg, 

Are fitily realised and sustained by the use of 

aOWIiAMB'S KAI.T 1 SOB. 

An Oriental Botanical Preparation, wl^ch, by Us action m tJ» pares and minute secretaiy 
veuels of the skin, promotes a healthy tone so essential to its general well-being and the beauty 
•of its appearance Freckle*, Tan, Pimple*, Spots, DiteoioratUm, and otibet Outaneau* Ftsi- 
taium* are eradicated by the KALTHO^ and ^ve |daoa to a radiaBt bloom aad transparency 
of Compleiion Travellers and residents in warm climates will fully appreciate its gratefiu 
and renovating properties, in dispelling the clond of languor and relaxation, and allaying all heat 
and irritability of the skin; aasd in eases of ean-bwn, stings of iaseetl, er incidental inftaama- 
tion. Its virtues have J(mg and extensively been acknowledged. 

The words **^BownAND'a KAXTim*’ are on tibs wrapper, and ** A. JUrwishim k Soua^ 
Hettoa Garden," on the Goverumeat Stamps affljced an each boUle.— Pries 4s. Oe. aud 8e M« 


S^UND AN© WHITS TBSTH 

Are not only indispensably requisite to a fdeaeing exterior in betb sexes, but they MM peeuUavIy 
appreciated through life as highly conducive to beaUh and iengevity. Among the Tuteus prep ar© - 
tiens for the pifepose, 

itOWS.ABS'8 OBOKTO. 

B>sA»z> nsiWTSvaaea, 

Stands unrivalled in its oapshimy of erabctBshlng, poiUirlng* and pwWTTlug tbo TeeOr to thy 
Istost period of Ufe. Prepand ftom Ovtontal Hesbs wife unusual atitn, transmtifd t© this coun- 
try at great expense, thU unique eompouad wiU be feand to eradMs aU tartar and conentioiis. 
and impart a pearHlko wbiteness to fee enamelled -evfeee^ mmvo gpek* of toelpieBt decay, 
render the gums ftn© «|d red, Hx the Tsetii drmly in fee|r eoCbel^ and frdn Its araatlo- 
InSuence impart swurhiay and parity to the breath.— Price Se. Od. per but. 

CAunoH —The worfe *f RowaABB’a Opobto” are on the Label, and *' A* jMolMd # Sonett 
Mutton Garden,** eqyntvfd oufeeCfeTenuBrat Stamp aflaed ga each bon. 
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ADVERTIStNC AND CCNERAL ICOWIMISSIOII 

ACiNT. 


HENRY CHARLES STONE, 

C, aibipp9TUm-Btr»et, Xallneton, bmitoa, 

BEGS TO ANKODMGB 

TO THE INDIAN COMMUNITY AND THE ADVERTIS- 
ING WORLD GENERALLY, 

THAT HE XS 

THE CONTRACTOR EOR THE ADVERTISING SPACE 

Ur THE 

CALCUTTA REVIEW, 

AND RESPECTFUILY OFFERS HIS SERVICES FOR THE TRANRAC- 
TION OF ANY KIND OF BUSINESS 

^TBIN THE 

ONITSD KINGDOM 

ON COMMISSIONS, 

GENERAL AGENT. 

All tbe Daily, Weekly, and other Newspapers, English and Foreign, 
the Magazines, Reviews, Serials, and every other kind of Literature for- 
warded to order. Advertisements, Announcements of Births, Deaths, and 
Mamages, En^niries for next of Kin, Ac., inserted m all the British 
Colonial and Foreign Newspapers. 

All orders to he aooompanied by a remittance, or reference for payment in 
London. 

Special Agent for the Atlas for India^ and the Weekly Telegraph, 
(Catholic) newspaper, for tbe supply of papers and insertion of Adver- 
tisements. 

Address Henbt Chabbes Stone, 8, Shipperton-Street, Islington, London 


CURES FOR INDIA!! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 

HOIXOWAT'S OINTMENT and FILLS, for the Care of Bad L^, am the moBi effectnal re- 
xnedleB^Extract of a letter from Mr. Band Smart, of the Patent Blip, Arbroath, dated June 10, 
— ^To Profeesor HdUovray. — Sir, — I suffered the most excruciating pain for a penod of el|^t 
yean, with a dreadfully bad leg, which completely disabled me from performing any kind of 
during the whole uf that time I used every available remedy, bnt derived no benefit whatever As 
a last resource, I tried your Ointment and PIUb, which alone effected a complete cure, and enabled 
me to resume my emfdpyxnent with my former vigour and activlto —Sold by all Druggists, and at 
PROFESBOfi HOLLOWAY*S ESTABLISHMENT, SU, STRAND, LONDON. 


KEATING'S COUGB X.OZENOES. 

The vast Ineieasofai flie demand for these Cough Loaenges, and the numerous tostimontals con- 
stancy received, fidly JnsUfy the proprietor In asserting Riey we 13 m best and safest yet offered to 
tbe public for ^ cure of the following complaints. — 

Asthma, Winter Oougli, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and other Pulmonary Maladies. 

They have deservedly obtained the high patronage of Their Majesties, tbe Kin^f Prussia, and 
the King of Hanover, very many also of the Nobility and Clergy, and of the Public generally 
hse them, under the recommendation of some of the most eminent of the Faculty. 

Prepared and -sold In Una and Bottles of varioas sites, by Thomas Ebatiho, Chemist, dte , 
Mo 7^ St. FouPs Cfaurcfayard, London Sold retail It all Driusgists, &c , in the whole world 
« N. 8v<-To prevent spurious Imitations, i^ease to observe that the words ** Eeattag's Cough 
Lonnies*’ are engraran oaiha OoTeament Stamp of each Bos, irittioiit whidx none ue gennliie. 
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GRIMSTONE^S SNUFF. 

FAXBOieFZSKD BT ¥« 

H.R.H. THE DUGHE8S'*V^9^^S9^ OF KENT> AND 
Authorited ly tiU Lotda ^ 9f tike Tredtwry, 

The following are a few of the 500,000 cases of core obtained by using Grim- 
stone's Eye Snuff* 

Hundreds of Thousands have left off their glasses in conseqiWMe of taking Hus 
celebrated Snuff. 

Remember the sense of smell is the most acute sense ! ! as it influences your 
brain, your taste, your stomach, the whole of which this Snuff acts upon as a 
refresher, and thereby strengthens those delicate organs of the head, removing 
polypers therefrom, with all ^es and pains. 


A few Cases of Sight Sestored. 

Jl B, ZacT^eld, Esq , Whitehall and Thatched House Tavern, cured of Ophthal- 
mia, by the use of the Eye Snuff, as recommended by G. J. Guthne, Esq., E, 
Ophth^mic Hospital, who was a witness of the cure. 

George Smith, Esq , &, York Place, Kentish Town, weakness and dimness of 
sight, cured by its usq. 

Ehzaheih Bobson, Ifl, Bell Street, Edgeware Road, cured of Ophthalmia and 
Deafness 

W. BickneU, Peniyn Arms^ Bagnor, sight restored, was bhnd for six years. 

Read the thousands of Testimonials published in pamphlets round each White 
Stone Canister ; sold respectively at Is 6<f, 2s. 7d, 9s. and 17s. 6dl the 2-lb8, 

Lokdok, 25, Ebppel Strebt : 

ifusseS Sqwire, 24tik July, 1852. 

I hereby certify that the Eye Snuff invented and manufactured by Mr. William 
Giimstone, of the Herbary, Highgate, is quite free from Tobacco, and eoxnposed of 
Herbs capable of exciting mildly the pituitary glands, without exercising any subse- 
quent narcotic action on the optical organs. This Snuff is therefore adapted to 
j^ieve congestions affecting the Bram and ViBion.»AKi>BBW Dab, M,D^and 
F» R 5., ^c,, PrtJessor and Analytical ChemisU 

The above u the result of Analysis of Gnmstone’s Eye Snnff required by the 
Consul of Spam, the Marquis of Bayamo, which frees it from Tobacco duty in 
that country. Sold wholesale at the Depbt, 52, High Street, Hew Oxford Street, 
Dondon. 

OBZKSTONE'S ABOMATIC RfiOEITfiSATOB. 

An Essential Spirit, certain to produce a New Growth of Hair upon Bald Places, 
Bead his Pamphlet, 76th edition, every bottle of 4s. 7s. and 1 Is., inclosed in this 
Pamphlet, full of Testimonials from all classes of Society m proof of this valuable 
discovery. It is a delicious refreshmg perfume, and the only article that will 
produce a New Growth of Hair. 

Copt of Lettbs from the Proprietor of the published 172, Fleet- 

street, London, Oct 4, 1853 — 

**Dbar Sis, — W ill yon kindly send me two more 11s, bottles of your Aromatic 
Regenerator, to 172, Fleet-street, for enclosure to me at Leeds. 1 am 'proud to say 
that It has been emmently successful. "I am, dear Sir, yours obliged, 

“ T. E. Bbadlxt, Propneior, 

» To Mr. Wm Grimstone, the Inventor of the celebrated Eye Snu^ Aromatic 
Regenerator for the Hair, and Herb Tobacco. Herbaiy, Highgate, sear London, 
Depflt, 52, High>street, Bloomsbury,’* 

CsisBRATEO BfiBB TOBACCO. 

The smoke of whudi equals Oneutal Pastiles, sold m Tinfoil Packages Is. 

2s. 9d., and 4^. each ; it u prepared from Herbs grown at his Herbary, Highgate, 
London. 

Agents fit CkdcuHa, Messrs. Wilson and Co— Hom&ay, Frith andCo.-^Hto, 
Hannah, and Messrs. Barhuuon and Son«— Massrs. Binney and 
^avaiuioft, Don G. Lob6« 
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WktJ^iSmei^g jm0imdud, 

BY 8MIT*I, ELm $m CO., LONDON, 

Atm 

SiOTK, TAYXiOA AHD CO., SOWOAT. 


1. 

aCft Owaftltt^g U fr l W t^ gMJlJtfriteetiuromd yiMtlMr. With 15 FtotosL 
drawa by the Author* Crown 8ro* Price 8s. 5d , cloth. 

u. 

VUe abMPB of War, aflbotliiv ConiaieTee and Sblpplnir. By H Bteb- 
IXT ^l^uaoir, Esq., B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, greatly enlarged 
Sto. Price 4a. 6d., boards. 

111. 

Colonel Clienie 7 *e Aoeonsrt of tlie ftnaeo-Tnrkiab Campaigns of 

Uas-D I With an acoosnt oi the present state of the Eastern Question. Third 
Edition. One thick Volune, post 8vo , with Maps Price 12 b. cloth 
•* a»hNiel Ohesney supplies us with hill information respecting this important period of European 
HJstorjr* and with an aocorste description, from a military point of view, at the countries which 
form, at the present moment, the theatre war ^ — Examiner, 

** Oolonel Dhesney personally explored, with a military eye, the theatre of Wallaehia and Bul- 
garia; and in reriewing the past, ^tos instroetfre indications for the fotnze.->&IoPe 
« Oolonel CltMney’s wo«* is one of grei^ interest It contains the whole of the details necessary 
to be known of oue of the most heimcul strugglee of modem times, and is the best military 
account of these campaigns that we hare Items 

** The best histcuicsi companloo the reader can possess during the campaign, about to ft py t,**— 
Jk.thefuswn 

** tjbb only wmt on Uie sutdeet suited to the military rsadw.**— ifnsfsd Servute Oaxette, 

IT 

Modern Oemwa aiiisio. By Hssbt F. Chobx.bt, Esa. Two rola. post 
8 to Pnoe ais., cloth. 

** STr Ch(Mley is a ^rist Wldi » pn^poBe; he trayels as a fdlgrim to the shrinM and dwelling 
places of the art which he looes, and db Which he hefee expatiates. He takes with him a power of 
appMOiatlng all that is noble in art and wordiy in the artist. But his Hero Is Mendelssohn, with 
whom he lived on terms of Intimate knowle^ ” — Athenavm. 

•* The Author ranks as one of the ablest and most expert con&olueurs in music Very fow there 
M Who will not read with interest, and admire for the great ability with which tb^ are written, 
Ifr. OhoFley's incidental sketches of the great Oerman e 'nposers of the last half century — 
Eieamfosr. 

T. 

Xbolnei or tim VatlMtal 8ong« and Xtogendo of RoumanUu With an 
Introduction, and Specimens of the Music. By E G GaewyiLLB Mv&bat, Esq. 
One Volume, Crown 8ro , price 78 6d., plain cloth , 9s cloth, elegantly gilt 

This is the most poetical, and one of the most charactenstio coHections of national legends 
dioi we have seen of late years. These soogs throw a strong light upon the manners and custoius 
of a people of whom civllixed Europe has scarcely any accurate knowledge. Some of them have 
a wild pathos scarcely surpassed in any national literature ** ‘-Daily Kews 

These national songs are extremely pretty and charaeterisUc No one can glance at tiiese 
without foeling a deep Interest in a people who can feel so tenderly and so nobly. The volume is 
ttstelhUy executed Atkenwum. 


NSW rXCXXONS. 


blOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CHARLES AUCHESTER.” ^ 
CowMMDVt* I DV tbe CrtMM of XiOWO. Three yob., post 8yo. Fnce Sis. 6d. 

II. ^ 

AmlbiOdOE mto Boulpfeor. Aia AutoHlograpliy of Artlot XillO. By Mrs. 
Robbbt 'Cabtwbiobv, Author d “ Chiistabelle,” Ac. Two Tob , post 8to, 

III 

Solme Ordodei or tbo BCodom %iitli. A Stoir of the Praseiit Day. By 
the Author of “ Treyethlan,** Ac. Foolscap 8yo. Price os. doth. 

IT. 

STanetto and Ser XOwon. By Talbot QwrYznrw, Author of ** The School 
for Fathers,” “ Silas Bamstarke " Ac. Crowa 8to. Pnee 16s* cloth* 

" A story worth reading.”— A/Aeikruin, s 

ftie ttetr of Wollte. By Woliak Maxtbbwi^ Esq. Three roiumes, poet 
Byo. , Pnee 31s. ed., doth* 

TI. 

WwadoXOlbot. ByHoun Lee, Three Tob, po&t 8 vo. Price 31». 5d., doth* 



OiLCirm ^STTSW A&T8imillE^^ 


BOOKS ^ 

Bobxbt Cocks asb Co *8 Stakdabb octavo Editions of tfae Obatobxos, hnnd- 
somdy 'bound m doth. Edited hj Jossr Bishop, of Cheltenham. Eoho editions, 
by the same, 15a Messiah, 6& 6d. ; the Creation, 4s. 6d ; Samson (Dr." darkens 
arrangement), 6& Judas Maccabeus, Israel in Egypt, Ale 2 tander *8 Eeast, and the 
rest of the series, will speedily follow. Snch has been the rapid and extraordinary 
saccess attending the lasoe of these beantifnl editions, riiat competition msy be uA 
to be at an end, the price of all competing editions b^ng reduced to their value. 

Hauiltob’s Modebn Instructions for the Pianofobtb. 50th, or jubilee 
edition, 60 large folio pages, 4s. $ for Singing, Sd edition, Ss. " These arer new 
editions of highly popular worfca Mr. Hamilton devoted himself wholly to the 
task of mnsicd iustruction ; and his didactic treatises on every branch of the art, 
the Oruits of an intelligent mind, aided by large experience, are by far the most 
useful works of thoir class extant in this country.*’— Dec. 10, 1853. 

New Bono bt Eucken, equal in beanty to his admimd sqpg, The Tear^ the 
Stab (Das Sternlein), dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen of Ha- 
nover. German and English words, the latter by J. E, Carpenter. Price 

Bobebt Cocks and Co *s Hand-Book of GnBES, Part Songs, Madrigals, &c. 
Edited by Joseph Wabben. 4to , 50 numbers, 2d each, or in one volume, bound 
in cloth, containing 56 compositions, 8a Besides the elegance of tfae selection, 
and the great nnmber of original copynght pieces contained in it, this work is 
universally preferred to others of the same clasa on account of its convenient size 
and its lar^ clear type. London, Bobebt Cocks and Co , New Bulinoton- 
street, pubhshers to the Queen. Specimen pages gratis and postage free. To be 
had of all Book-sellers. 


FAMSXiY ENDOWMBBT ZiirB AgSUBAMCB 
AMD ANNUITY SOCIBTY. 

No. 12, Cluitham Place, Blackfrtars, London, and at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bomhay, 

CAPITAL— ^500,000. 


BIBBCTOBS. 

William Butterworth Bailey, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


Lewis Burrou^s, Esq. 

Bobert Bruce Chichester, Esq. 
Major Henderson 
C. H. Latouche, Esq 


Edward Lee, Esq. 
Colonel Ouseley. 
Major Turner, 
Josnua Walker, Esq. 


INDIAN BBANCH. 

The Society has extensive business in India, where it grants Policies of 
Insurance, Deferred Annuities, and Endowments, to Members of the Civil 
and MUitar^ Services and others. 

A reduction (from the very moderate rates of Premium charged by the 
Society, of Twenty per Cent, to all Policy-holders on the profit scale, 
who have paid five years* Premium, has been annually declared since 1851. 
from realized Profits. 

Agents at Calcutta, Messrs. Gordon, Stuart and Co. — Mabbas, Messrs. 
Binney and Co. — Bombat, Messrs. B. Strong and Co. 

JOHN CAZENOVE, 
Secretary. 

March, 1854. - ^ 
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ST. AJSI>B,T1^’S TABB-ABTS:,' CAXiGTJTIA, 

PBOPOSBP TO BB VOBUSSSB, 

In Super-rofal 8t;o., Illustrated hy upwards of 150 Drawings m the Text, 
executed xn the first style of wood Engraving^ hy 

MEeEBft. J. & G NiCQoiAjfti PrineCjpoi Ewgromrt to tM Lxs. 

A 

TRIP TO AN INDIGO FACTORY, 

OB 

MOFUSSIL LIFE IN BENGAL : 

letters fSrom aa Artist in India, to his Sisters lliBaBrland. 

lNTEin>ED TO C50NVBT A OENXJRAI^ IMPBESSIOH- OS' ANOLO-IKDIAW SUBUBBAN MF® 
IK BEKOAL, AS CONNECTED KOBE PARTICULABLT WITH THAT OF THE PDANTEB 
AND HZ6 DEFENDANTS ; THE FEODDCE OF THE SOU. AND SEASONS, AND A 
MINUTE DESCBIFIXON OF THE GULXUBE AND MANUFACTUBE OF INDIOO. 
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Aet. I. — 1. StaiisticsoflndigmousEduoat^^ withinUt^S'cvOi 
Wes^ Provmcea. ByR,, Tlwrnixm^ Secy, to Qcv&rnmcnt. 1860. 

2. Notes on Irvimn EduoaMon. By H, G, Tucker, 1839. 

3. Report on Indigenous Education and Vernounilar Schools m 
Agray Mathmiy <fec., for 1850-51. By H. S Reedy B, 0, /S. 

4. DittOy 1851-’52. % 

6. Hon. F. J. Shore* 8 Notes on Indiom Affavrs, 2 vols. 

6. Public Education. By Sir J. K. Shuttleworth. 1853. 

7. Adams* Reports on Indigenous Education in Bengal and 
Behar. 1835, 1836, 1838. 

We cannot better introduce the subject that is now to occupy 
OUT attention, than by quoting at length, the following 

Minute hy the Most Nohle the Oouemor^ General of IndtcL, dated (he ^Sth 
Octohepy 1853, concurred tn hy the Members of Council. 

1. Five years ago I had the honor of recommending to the Honorable 

Court of Directors a scheme prepared by the Lieute- 
Education namt-Goyernor of the Norfli Western Pr0Vlnce^ 
in India £pj. promotion of Yemacnlar Education, by the 

institution of schools in each tehseel on the part of the Government. The 
scheme, which was designed ultimately for the whole of the thirty-one 
districts within the iuri^ction of the Lieutenant-Govenior, was Lmited 
by His Honor for the time to eight of these districts. 

The Honorable Court was pleased to accede to the recommendation of 
the Government, m the despatch, No. 14, 3rd Octobm*, 1849, and the scheme 
was thereafter carried into effect. 

2. Three years have since elapsed ; and I now submit to my Honor- 
able Colle^ues, with feelings of genuine satisfaction, a despatch, in which 
the late I^utenant-Ghivemor announced to the Supreme Government 
the eminent success of this experiment, and asked that the scheme of 
Yemacular Education should now be extended in its full integrity, to all 
the districts within the Jurisdiction of the Government of the North 
Western Provinces. 

3. I forbear from repeatii^ the statements recorded in this despatch, 

or reiterating the reasons which the Lieutenant-Governor has adduced 
in favor of the proposal which he has made.~The8e are so clearly stated 
and so forcibly ^ would avoid the risk of weakening their effect 

hy repetition. Ihe conclusion, however, of His Honoris representations, 
1 desire to quote at large. Alluding to the districts in which the Gk»vem- 
ment schools have not yet been established, Mr. Thomason has said 

In all these parts there is a population no less teeming, and a people 

P 1 
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as capable of leammg. Tbe aaioe wants prerail, and the same moral 
obligation rests upon the Government, to exert itsdf for the purpose of 
dispeUing tibe present iCToranoe.— -llie means are shown by which a 
great e&ct can be produced, the cost at which th^ can be brought 
into operation is calcmated, the agency is available. It needs but the 
sanction of the highest authority to call into exercise, throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, the same spirit of ea^ni^, and the 
same mental activity, which is now b^nning^ to cha- 
Fata. Id, racterize the inhabitants of the few districts in which 
a commencement has been made.^ 

4. The sanction which the Lieutenant-Governor, in these words, solicited 
for an increase of tiie means which experience has shewn to be capable 
of producing such rich and early fruit, I now most gladly and gratefully 
propose — And while I cannot refirmn from recording anew in this place, 
my deej) regret that the ear which would have heard this welcome sanc- 
tion gjpen, with so much joy, is now dull in death — I desire at the same 
time t<^dd the expression of my feeling, that even though Mr. Thomason 
had left no other memorial of his public life behind mm, this system of 
general Vernacular education, which is all his own, would have sufficed 
to build up for him a noble and abiding monument of his earthly career. 

5. I beg leave to recommend, m tbe strongest terms, to the Honorable 
Court of Directors, tiiat full sanction should be given to the extension of 
the scheme of Vernacular Education to all the districts within the juris- 
diction of the North Western Provinces, with every adjunct which may 
be necessary for its complete efficiency. 

6. 1 fern that 1 should very iinperfectly discharge the obligations 
that rest upon me as the head of the Government of India, if with such 
a record before me as that which has been this day submitted to the Coun- 
dl, I were to stop short at the recommendations alreadyproposed. 

These. will provide for the wants of the North Western Provinces; 
but other vast Governments remain, with a people as capable of learn- 
ing” as those in Hindoostan, and “ a population” still more “ teeming.” 
There, too, the ^ same wants prevEul, and the same moral obligation rests 
upon the Gkivemment, to exert itself for tbe purpose of dispelling the 
present ignorance.” 

Those wants ought to be provided for those obligations ought to 
be met. 

7* Allusion is made by the Secretary to the Council of Education, in 
his report on the Vernacular schools in the North Western Provinces, 
to ‘‘ the utter failure of the scheme of Vernacular Education adopted 
in Bengal, among a more intellig^t, docile and less prejudiced people 
than those of the North Western Provinces.” But he adds the encourag- 
ing assurance, that he is convinced that the scheme above referred 
to is not only the best adapted to leaven the ignorance of the agricul- 
tural population of the North Western Provinces, but is also the plan 
best suited for the mass of the people of Bengal and Behar ” 

Since this is so, I hold it the plain duty of the Government of India 
at once to place within the reach of the'p^le of Bengal and Behar, those 
xaemss of education which, notwithstanding our anxiety to do so, we have 
Mtherto failed m presenting them, in an acceptable form, but whkh, 
we are told upon the experienced authority of Dr. Mona^ are to be 
^und in the successful scheme of the Lieutenant-Governor b^ore us. 

8. And not to Bei^al and Behar only If it be good for these, it is good 
also for our new subjects beyond the Jumna. Hiat it wHl be not only good 
Ibr them, but most acoeptable to them, no one can doubt, who has read 
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ike reports hj Mr. Montg<nner 7 and other Conunissioners upon IndIgeo 
nous education in the Funjaub, which shewed results that were little 
anticipated before they were discorered. 

9. If my HonoraMe Colleagues concur, as I feel ve^ confident they 
will, in the Tiews expressed in this xmnute, a copy of it, together with 
copies of the Lieutenant-Goyemor’s and its enclosures, should be sent to 
the Government of Bengal and to the Chief Commissioner of the Funjaub, 
with a request that they would, at their earliest convenience, submit their 
views upon this vitally important subject, after such communication 
with others as they may think necessary. 

10. It only remains to advert to the question of expense. The cost 
of the entire scheme for the Frovinces under the authority of the Lieu 
tenant- Governor, is somethmg more than two lakhs of Rupees. 

It may safely be calculated that the Funjaub and Bengal together, will 
not cost more than double that sum. 

This expenditure has been more than provided for already by the 
recent death of Benaik Rao, whereby a clear addition of sevenTakhs of 
Rupees has been given to the annual revenues of the Gkivernment of 
In^a. 

Were it otherwise, it would still be the undoubted duty of the Govern- 
ment to provide. Until lately the financial condition of India, for many 
years past, has required that the Government should observe a prudent 
caution in every advance it made, even for the best of purposes, and upon 
the straightest road. 

Financial considerations no longer shackle the progress of the Govern- 
ment. 

Wherefore it is, more than ever before, its duty In every such case as 
this, to act vigorously, cordially, and promptly. 

2Stk October^ 1853. (Signed) Dalhousis. 

This is a minute worthy of an enlightened statesman, and will, 
we have no doubt, give a powerful impetus to the cause_ of po- 
pular enlightenment As liord Wellesley's administration was 
distinguimed by the cultivation of the Orientid languages, and 
Lord W. Bentinck’s by the study of English, so will, we oelieve. 
Lord Dalhousie’s and the Hon. Mr. Halliday's he by the im- 
provem^t and extension of Vernacular education 

'So &r from decrying English education, we should be heartily 
glad to see ^ those natives who have time and means, learn not 
only EngU^, but also Oerman and Frenck, which are keys to 
much valuable information on Indian suMects — ^but we cannot 
forget, of the number who attend English schools, how many 
rest satisfied with merely the knowledge of English sufficient to 
qualify tiiem as copyists or quill drivers” in En gliBh office^ — 
how v&ry few keep up the knowledge they nave acquired 
at school;^ “ clever boys, dull m^," they in a g^at numb«: 
of cases sink into the mass, which is not purified by any 
sound vermeular element : hence we have heard the com- 
plaint made that “ native sub-assistant snigeons, who come 
‘ out of the Medical Collie with great e^t and Mgh ac- 
* quiremei^, after they have been left for a time to 
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* own resources in tlie coontty, &11 off,” the people they mixed 
with were unleavened by any salutary vmnacular element, 
consequenUv the foundation was bad. How few are there among 
the zemincl^ who have received an English education, 
who devote themselves to improving their estates, by intro* 
ducing new plants, animals or machmeiy, or by takmg any 
interest in agricultural improvement Are they not, like 
Irish laudlonib, almost invariably absentees, more inclined 
to dream, in some Calcutta residence, over Shakespeare and 
Sacon, than to take any practical measures to improve their 
tenantry ? It has been well remarked, in an excellent htUe 
pamphlet by Mr. Piddington, “ On the ^entific Principles of 
Agricylture as a branch of Public Education .” — “ Does not our 
present system of education tend to give the native youth a 
taste for a tovm, rather than a country life ? We want a body 
of educated landlords, and managers, — not landlords and man- 
agers with the knowledge of the essay-writer, the poet <» the 
newspapm: demagogue, — but landlords and managers, and ryots 
too, whose studies would have taught them mike to know 
and to feel the dignity of their pursuits, and the vast advan- 
tages whirii their rich country, with its teeming and docile 
population, holds out to the instructed, the humane and the 
persevering landlord.” * We would recommeud the study of 
the following lines of Mon^omery - 

*' Are they not men, though knowledge never shed 

** Her quickening beams on each neglected head ? 

** Are they not men, by sm and suflering tried ? 

** Are they not men for whom the Saviour died.” 

The gentlemen we are speaking of are fond of Shkkespearo 
— let them remember these lines : — 

** And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books m the runmng brooks, 

** Sermons m stones, and good m every thing.” 

We cordially allow tliat English is a ke^y admitting to a vast 
variety of treasures— bat how many admire the key and never 
open the door I We recommend the following sentiment of Mr. 
A. St John for consideration : — 

Wherever the people are tgnoranty the nobles are sure to he vtctousy 
public opinion, virtue, reli™n begin vrith the crovrd and work their way 
upward * to tkem was ^e wispel first preached, and by them was the 
s^ing yoke of Chrisliaiuty rested on the neck of knowledge : among them 
Christ here on earth walked habitually. He set the example of instruct- 
ing the poor, and caring for man in the inverse ratio of die vain world^s 
care, thus practically ne wished to teach us that all are equal in the si^t 
of God« from whwn a tattered garment conceals not the beauty of the 
-aouL” 
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So far from thinking English and the Yernacul^ opposed, 
we regard them as closely connected ** English for the select 
few, tne Yemaculars for the masses,^" is oar motto, as well as that 
of Dr. Duff, Sir C. Trevelyan and a host of others. English the 
wex, the Yemacular, the base of the triangle of knowledga 
But ^owledge loves expansion, and ideas pent up in a foreign 
medium reqmre a free ventilation through the Yemacular. 
The Honorable F. J. Halliday, in his evidence before the 
Commons’ Committee (6th Report p. 60.) gives the true 
golden medium. “ I think English instruction and Yemacular 

* instruction ought to go on. they relate to different classea of the 
^ people, and ought to go on together ; you ought to give a good 

* V ernacular education to the masses, at the same time that you 
^ give opportunities to the classes who have leisure to do so, to 

* acquire a knowledge of English literature and science,” — there 
is now an awfiil gulph between the lover of Shakespeare and 
the 37 millions in Bengal, whose geographical ideas are confined 
to seas of treacle and mountains of gold — we would bridge this 
gulph by giving to the masses European ideas through a Yer- 
nacular medium. 

Looking at our English schools for natives, we believe the 
study of Bengali to be of the greatest use even for a thorough 
knowledge of English. So far from regarding Vernacular 
and English Education as antagonistic, we view them as 
“ mutual friends and allies” — a Bengali Education would 
prepare for an English — how many benefits that would 
otherwise result from an English Education are now lost 
by youths on leaving school — plunging again into the vor- 
tex of masses unenlightened by a single correct idea, and 
becoming enveloped by “ public opinion” unreformed— the 
social influences are all against them Suppose you wanted a 
good Ught in a room charged with carbonic acid gas, you would 
not content yourself with merely putting in the hght, but you 
would endeavour to remove some of the gas in order that the 
light might flame better — English Education is the superstruc- 
ture, but how can that be firm when there is no good foundation 
laid in the Vernacular ? Boys are sent to ihaglish schools, but 
ignorant mothers give them from the earliest years a home 
training. 

The old Anglicists and Yernacularists agreed on the im- 
portance of communicating to natives European ideas. We 
contend that giving these through the mother tongue to 
the masses would, like leaven, leaven the whole mmp — 
truth would then be wrought into the warp and woof of 
the popular mind. In our English schools ibr Natives we 
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believe the study of Bengali is of the grei^t ose towatds 
acquiring a diorongh knowledge of E ng li sh , and that, like the 
study of Gaelie in the Highlands, the Yemacular le^ to a 
higher caltavation of Engliw. The experience of education in 
the United States, has brought out the fiict of the extraordi- 
‘ nary and surprising influence which a high d^ee of popular 
‘ culture exarcises on the development of the higher branches 

* of education." Were the faculties of the young unfolded in 
preparatory Yemacular schools, they would learn a foreign 
tongue m^uik sooner, on the same* principle as the man 
who receives a good general education is better qualifled 
for a profe^on— it has been found a mistake in Eng- 
land to begin too early with the study of Latin and Gre^, 
and the English Yemacular is in consequence now cultivated 
at Eton, Westminster, &c , with assiduity. Were youths at the 
age of five or six to have their powers of observation called 
forth in a pleasing inanner, by Lessons on Objects, I^atural 
History, Mental i^thmetic, in their own motker tongue — they 
would, subsequently, outstrip those who began English at the 
same period. Is not the age of eight or nine quite early 
enough for a native to b^n English — ^for after all, a per- 
fect pronunciation of Engush should not be regarded as 
of such consequence— but even supposing he began at eight, 
three years’ previous training in a good Yemacular school 
would enable him to receive a sound knowledge of the histo^ 
and geography of Ben^l, of General Geography, &a &c.— We 
have seen in a Yemacular school in Nuddea, and also at Santi- 
pore, little boys, five years old, quite familiar with the map of the 
world, and able to draw the outline of a country from memory 
on the black board. We trust that ere long a training in a 
pitsMld, on an improved plan, will be considered a sine qua 
non, for all candidates for English schools. No after know- 
ledge can be very complete or extensive, which is not built on a 
good elementary foundation — the remark of a Welshman has 
much force in it as applicable to this question, “ learning 

< our own kngni^e first is the most expeditious way to 

< come at the -knowledge of another, else why are not our 
‘ youths in England, designed for scholars, set to Latin and 
‘ Greek before they are taught English." This has been 
reversed in Bengal, and hence prolwbly much of that cram 
and mote memory work the Hindus are so fond of In 
1824 the Government proposed “that the head- master of 
“-the Hindu College should have a competent knowled^ 

‘ of tire country languages, in ordmr to make him intelu- 

* g^le as a cutsacu teaifoer of the English.” Were this 
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acted on, both wiUi principals and head xnastoE in fkng^ish 
Schools for natives, we woiud have £ur less of the mere rote 
system. * 

It has been said, do nothing to enlighten the masses, 
till you give a high education to a number, and these will 
educate the masses — we do not object to the iformer, but 
we would not postpone the latter to an indefinite period. To 
enlighten only the few is, to use a Hindu proverb, to sweeten 
the ocean by casting a few drops of milk on it The rush for 
keraniships witii their deadening effects, and the want of pr^ 
tical education among Hindus, ^ow that Vernacular Education 
should have been combined with English. The Government 
began in 1835 with educating the few, — is not the time now 
arrived, in 1854, after a lapse of twenty years, for not ending 
there, but extending education to the mcmy ? To wait untu 
our English students awake from the torpor of keraniship, until 
they renounce the selfishness of making a monopoly of know- 
ledge, will, we fear, be like Horace's rustic — waiting to cross the 
river until it dries up. To car^ out the principle of enlighten- 
ing only the few at first, we ought to have colleges before schools, 
and even an university before a collie. We see the case of 
France, where there was a highly rehned nobility, that of the 
days of Louis le Grand, the salons of Paris were the resort of a 
brilliant class of savans, but the peasantry were kept in a state 
of awful ignorance — revolution broke out, and all this drapery of 
refinement was torn to shreds before the whirlwind of infuriated 
masses, discharging a lava of passions uncontrolled by any bar- 
riers of knowledge The aristocracy, (the Young Bengal of that 
day) who kept the peasantir defaced from knowledge, were 
startled from their dream of fancied security by the flames of 
their castles and the midnight yell of “ lapaix aux Chamaieres, 
la guerre aux Chateaux ^' — a warmng voice, that the mere educa- 
tion of the few is a vineyard clothing the volcanoe's side. In Eng- 
, land last century, when Wesley proclaimed the high truths of 
eternity to the miners of Cornwall and the rustics of Yorkshire, 
we had a refined clergy and aristocracy, and of late years, not- 
withstanding the influence of our universities and classical 
schools, what awful disclosures have the Em*! of Shaftesbury and 
the promoters of rt^ed schools made, as to the condition of the 
working classes, ana the dense ignorance and crime which even 
still form the substratum of ilmglish society ; an able writer 
in the Messenger remarks on this subject, '"when we 
"" know now little the English universities, colleges, and 
* great public schools^ea^stin^ ihrough centuries, lutve done for 
^ tire people of Ebgland, we cannot hope that a simile system 
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' in India, where the barrio of caste strengthen the wall of 
‘ partition betwixt the edncated fm and the ignorant many, 
' will produce more satisfEictoiT results. The light of knowl^ge 
‘ naturally bums npward. It was^ only when the wAiowA 
' schools, Sv/nday schools, metkamod imstmties, began to spread 
‘ their influence among &e louring body in En^and, that the 
' people received any udng like enlightenment But even these 
‘ agencies left a yet low» class in dukness, to be in time illu- 
‘ minated by the heroic teachers of i^ged schools.” Knowledge 
made a monopoly of by a few, and invested with power, is an 
instramentof ae^otism,a8the Historiesof Chaldea, India, Pmia, 
Egypt, and the Middle Ages show, and we say with Mr. Hodgson 
in his Letters, that making knowledge an official monopoly, in 
‘ the hands of a small nmmier of people, is not identifying the 
‘ security of our dominion with the nappness of the mass of 
‘ the subjects ” Do not the waters ofknowledge, restrained in a li> 
mited space, stagnate, whereas, when diffiised like the ocean, they 
become the purmers of the world. In 1848 the (^vemment of the 
N. W. Provmces veiy properly expressed their fears “ that the 
‘ village and district officers will be so far ahead of the mass of 
* the people, as the more to expose the latter to injury from dis- 
‘ hones^ and intrigues.” Well has Sir J. Kay Snuttleworth 
said, " The sure road to socialism is by a prolongation of the 
' contrasts between luxury and destitution ; vast accomula- 
‘ tions, and ill rewarded toil ; high cultivation, and barbarism ; 
‘ the enjoyment of political privileges, and the exclusion from all 
‘ rights by ignorance or indigence. The means of solving these 
' gjeat sorim problems, lies m the Christian civilisation of ihe 
' entire people by the public school.” In Ireland on the other 
hand, we have had for centuries intelligent but tyrannical land- 
lords, who ruled, with a rod of iron, the tenantry they abandoned 
to ignorance. 

Nor does the example of “ Young Bengal” incline us to post- 

E one the enlightenment of the masses. How* many natives 
ave been educated in English, who, like their predecessors in 
Mogul times, glory iunot knowing the langni^e of the common 
people — ^the profanum vulgus, and therefore give them no 
knowledge— rejecting the ryots they can say with Horace, 
odi et ovreeo. Young Bengal, equally with the proud Brahman, 
despises “the vvlgcer tongue” reminding us of the Ikiglish 
squires in Locke’s days, 'irao could not write correct English, 
— thot^ they could “sport Latin vmses.” vAnd this is 
' justifled on the plea there is so little in Bengali to read. Well, 
supposing it to ro so — is not thi^ on the pnnciple that “it is 
more blea»d to give than to recrive,” a reason why the laDgaage 
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i^hoold be enriched bj those who have got the wealth of ano- 
ther tongue ? Did Dante and Chaucer deepm their own tongues 
because l^ej were poor? — nol that was just the stimulus to 
prompt them to raise them. 

Of course, those natives who wish their^ sons to get emplov- 
ment in offices, where a knowledge of English is requisite, would 
wish all the Government funds for education to be ^ven to 
English schools, “the high road to afSiaence," — forgetting that 
the land revenue of Benm amounts to three and a half millions 
sterling, besides five milfions from salt and opium, and that the 
peasantry haves claim on those revenues for an education 
suited to thmr circumstances, a quid pro quo. Kot only has 
he to suffer rack-renting, and money extorted by forged 
deeds of the zemindar, but ‘the poor peasant, who in 
Menu’s days was forbidden to receive advice ^m the Sudra, is 
even now by Young Bengal grudged the smallest pittance to 
enlighten his mind on the commonest subject ; thirty-seven 
millions, using the Beng^ language are still, m the language of 
Macaulay, to have “ medical doctrines which would disgrace an 
‘ English fiurrier, history abounding with kings thirty met high, 

‘ and reigns 30,000 years long, and geogrrahy made up of seas of 
‘ treade and seas of butter.’^ And yet, forsootii, all Knowledge 
is to be excluded, unless the people will rit down to an eight 
years’ study of a foreign language, with its arbitrary pronuncia- 
tion and intricacy of meaning. English Education, to affect the 
mass, must have a Yemacufex medium — oil by itself will not 
mix with water. 

If we are to do nothing in Vernacular Education until the 
upper classes are enlightraed by_ English, then let us be con- 
sistent, let us stop our Bible Societies, Vernacular Literature 
Committees, Tract Sodeties, for they will be of very little us^ 
if there be not a correspondent system of Yemaoular Educa- 
tion. ^ Can we reckon that those few will carry out ^e 

E rincmle of “ 'doing what they can for the bmiefit of their 
98S fevored neighlnmrs?' Does not the voice of histaiy 
dxow that there are aristocrats in knowled^, who fear lest 
“ the peasant’s toe should tread on the courtier’s heeL” Oh ! in 
this country for the spirit of a Howard or a Wilberforce^ whidi 
would prompt the educated babus to se^ out forhumaiu^ in its 
lowest d^)th8,init& dens; anddifiuse among the masses theeheer- 
ingrays of knowledge I The voice of hfetory does not show that 
under die Moslem dynasty, thePersian-educated babus ever oared 
much for the masses, ortnsA patriotism wag agrowth of die coun- 
try,— by the interest the Englidi-educated Iwus take in Femo- 
culw Edwcntton, we must judge of the truth or not of & H. 

h I 
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EUiot’s remark, that " the saored spark 9f patriotisinisaa enofw; 
' ip .BepgaL exists bat as a earner and aa offioouiing of ocdleKe- 

* dedamationa” Let them bear in mind the memorable voids 
of &e Coondl <si Edaeotion “ We are folly alive to the ne- 
‘ cessity of combining Tminaciilar vifo hbglish Education, 

‘ if the inSnence of the Qovamment schools is to be beyond 
‘ the studenta who are collected within their mJls and m the 
late Hcm’ble J. Bethime, “ the stadaits are expected to be the 

* instnunents of reflecting^ and difiasing around them the 

* knowledge they have acquired.” 

We are thorough advocates for all natives, who have time and 
opportunity, Btad;phgEnglish ; let this important caution however 
1^ Dome inmind, "little isdoneunlesssueha knowledgeof English 
' be imparted as shallenahle natives to ryda valuable authorwith 
*' ease, ^or that which camnot be done wUh ease bya Hind/a, ia 

* certavn, ofruA bei/ng done to amy gryai eadenL” ^ere are some 
men, whose knowledge of India is limited to cities, and to a few 
Anglidzed babus, who think the Yemacular can be extirpated 
from this country : we would only ask such to weigh the remarks 
made in a Seiampore publication in 1816 : — 

For ideaa to be acquired with effect in a forei^ language, opportunity, 
leisure, inclination, and ability must combine m the case of evei^ indi- 
vidual ; and erai then scarcely one in ten would so thoroughly acquire the 
Engli^ lanapiage as to derive due instruction from the mass of knowledge 
ooiSiiuned iSermn. These advantages, too, must be renewed to eve^ sue- 
oesslve generatioi^ and the same advani^es of ofiportunity, inclination, 
and sufficient abili^ must unite in the case of each individual. Moreover, 
instruction, to answer its proper design, should be such as to render the 
inhabitants of a country happy in their own sphere, but never to take them 
out of it Tihose individuals, nowever, in whom such ability for acquiring 
the English language^ united with due ojmortunity of improvemenl^ would 
scarcely remam to till the ground, or to Ifdior at any manual occupation ; 
they would tiierefbre, by their education, be unfitted for the ordinary 
calfings of itib. On the other hand, the suocessfrd exertions of one 
European, in acquiring the languages of the country, or of a native in 
acquiring the Eiwlieh langiwe, nui^t, through the medium of the native 

S iages, not only dhSiise light throughout a whole country, (and at one 
^ of the expense,) but emighten successive generations to the >«nd eff 
tame . while knwle^ thus in^ibed the ccHnmon people would serve to 
expand their minds and enrich their language,^ and at the same time 
render them happy in the humble s^diere wharein Providence has placed 
themt 

The difficulties in the way of elevaiting in InteUectoal pursuits, a people 
so Umg dead to the value of knowle^;e, are of thenxselves sufficiently 
greats without our addiz^to them the amazing labor of acquiring anew 
and refined lai^oage. 

* ^ * * ♦v ♦ 

The la)bor>(ff inefrnctiiig^sQ vast a poputoi^ /n a new tongue, wo^d 
assuredly be greater than that of translating into all’ tbeJr recgpective 
^leetsi whatever it may hfj newfMBy &r the hulk of pec^ftQ^^ 
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Ik this respeet dutraotioa, wiD,l(^ « taut to cilduak be 

in <adyance ot the meaiui of m^^srtmg it; one jear's dlSi^t i ^gd at k ljo to 
the work of translstioii, will famish more than aU the ^wtablumed 

Ij ISuromans will be able to digest in tleree or Bmr years; and loiw beibre 
Ike orerflow of schoob and the growing demand ibr books, be sam as can 
be no longer supplied by the annual producft of Eidrop^ tf analatori, 
there is little doubt firom present ^iqpearanOes, that Natives wiH be fbnnd 
id)le to assist in the wotk of translation, and anxious to pursue it even aa 
a means of subsistence. 

The tame which the lower orders in every country can command fbr 
inteUectuai pursuits, is always small; and in lixdia tins should not be 
wasted on attempts to acquire a forei^ language, which chn be of n6 
benefit to them i^ess tkey can read it wilk duency, a scale of pr<^ciency 
wmch their limited leisure renders impfaicticable. 

The EnglMi OBonot colonize in this cotintiy as' they have 
done in America and Ireland — ^nor do they intomarry with&o 
natives as former conquerors have done, and the tend^^ of 
things is to substitute native agency in various cases, where 
European is now employed— iWush is E^reading, but is (he 
improvmnent of Femaou2ar Oterature keeping an eqtud 
pace i 

Latin, for ten centuries, was in Europe the common language 
of intercourse, literature, and theology ; the sole language of 
devotion in dominant church of Europe, supported Iw 
the powerful co-operation and patronage, of tiie univertuties : and 
even in Sir T. More’s time, 1530, a fierce controversy was 
waged as to whether English or Latin were the best medium 
for conveying sound usem knowledge — ^but the English Ver- 
nacular has since taken tiie place of we Lsdin. The P<nivigueae 
language was for a century and a half the coast language jmdia 
— yet where is it used now? — ^And what has become of the 
Fersian, once the Ungua franca t 

Because many natives have a odUog[uial knowledge (tf En glkb^ 
acquired for commercial or conversational purposes, we are not to 
infer that they know the language. With the Bengali, En- 
glish may be the language of commerce, but (he Vernacular is 
the language of the heart, me one is used for public purposes, the 
other is thehmguage of the domestic sphere “ The ford^ lan- 

* giiage. like an official garment, is laid aside in (he tarda of hmlly 
and mends,” the languid of the mother ia that of ^e ehiidrenr^ 
India has for ages been fed on the shell of knowledge— mere 
words— we want to give them kernel of ideas. 

Some advocate making English the hmgnage of the courts, 
thereby Saving Europeans the trouble of learning the Imigoag^ 
We would quote for such the advice {^en by Lord Hastings 
many years i^o, to a student of Eort William Coll^pe 

* indeed we wish to know a nalioD, itis po(»i]ia^.jdesi]^le to 
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* possess aa mdepeadent and extensive &iniliaiity witli its Iftn* 

* guage I it most be indisp^saUe when we are dhareed witb the 
^ execaUonofthenumtfioioasaiidsdemnofficesof hmnanlife" 
—the European should not be a puppet in the bands of a trans- 
lator. On the question of the feasibility of making English the 
langu^e of the courts, of tormng courts of justice into schools 
of philology, we quote the arguments of the QuaHeH^ Frimd 
of India, 1822 : — 

That the sabstitation of Ei^lish In the transaction of public business 
therefore, would effect its substitution in every domestic circle through the 
country, is altogether a paradox. As much as the aggr^ate of 
communications falls short of the sum total of private communications 
through the country, in the same proportion do me chances agidnst the 
universal mnployment of English, out-number those wMch may appear in 
favor of the prqject. 

On thu subject experience u as rich as it is dedsive. The Normans, 
after the conquest of England, impelled by motives of policy as well as of 
hatred, made a strenuous effort to substitute their own language for that 
of the conquered nation. “ The name of Englishman was turned into 
reproadi. None of that race ff>r a hundred years were raised to any 
dimity in church or state. Their language, and the characters in which 
it was written, were rejected as barbarous in all schools, children were 
tanght French; and l£e laws were administered m no other tongue.*' 
Nor was this vi^rous encouragement all ; for within twenty years after the 
Norman invasion, almost the whole of the soil of England had been divid- 
ed among foreigners. And even up to the period of the restoration of the 
Englidi tongue, ^ rulixg members of the state seem to have regarded 
French with undiminished partiahty, for in the early part of the reign of 
Edward t^ Third, ‘‘ gentlemen’s^ children were taujght to speak French 
ftom the time they were rocked in the cra^e.” Neither was this a tran- 
nent experiment; for it was continued with unabated perseverance for 
nearly three hundred years. Here we perceive a combination of advan- 
tages ih>m which, if in an^r ins^ce, success might surely have been expect- 
ed All legal and ma^terial transactions done in French, — schools 
opened for teadiing it, me original tongue discouraged in every direction, 
— and, what was perhaps of equal if not greater consequence, the whole 
body of landed proprietors bent on employing it as the medium of com- 
munication with their tenantry. — ^These efforts are continued moreover for 
a length of time apparently sufficient to have rooted out the old and 
despised language even from the remotest villages. On the possession of 
such pre-emment advantages, those who wotdd patronize simuar attempts 
in hslma, can scarcely calculate. With all this powerffil aid however, the 
project of makiig fVench cur^t in England fell to the ground; and 
after three centuries of unavailing exertion, it was pubbely renounced 
by the Government ; and the English language restored to the public 
eervioe, not only as a mark of roym favor, but for the greater facuily of- 
public buriness. Had the^ French language, during tne period oi its 
encouragement, made any impression on the mass of the population, the 
substitutkm of En^sh by Edward the Third, would have beei]^ considered 
a fresh instance of tyranny, rather than a distinguished act of grace* 
Tim pubbeation almost immediately after this even^ of Wickliffe’s trans- 
lation of the New Testament into English that the sacred Oracles might 
no hng& cotttittBe unlntdligible to the great body of the people, oonfimt 
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tiie idea that Frendi had not found its waj bejcad the Coort and the-gKat 
families of the tealm. 

A few hints to that class of nadres in Galoatta im 
right in adnuring Eng^rii lit^ture, but wrong in despia- 
ing all effinrts to imiwoTe the Kteiatuio of the common peo- 
ple. We admire them taste for English literature, their bold- 
ness in writing against ^rir countrymen's defects, — ^but wlmre 
is their 'patriotism or love of the masses of their countrymen, 
when, instead of lending a helping hand to improve tire 
literature of their country, they stand aloo( bosmg them- 
srives up with Shakespeare,— when for th$ convenience of the 
stranger they would nave. English in the courts, a language 
entirely unknown to the peasanl^, — ^when, like the Moslem con- 
querors, tiiev would debar all nsml knowledge from thirty-seven 
millions, unless they obtain it through the portals of a difficult 
foreign language, wmch requires an dgM years’ study, thus clos- 
ing we temple of knowledge to the millions, unless approached 
through the long and ru^;ed road of a foreign language. Ihese 
men, in consequence of despising the Yernacmar, are foil- 
ing into the errors of the men of the middle ages, a pnme- 
ness to ffialecticism, a renunciation of usefultracks of thought 
— ^they are, in foct, becoming a sort of schoolmen, “ followiim a 

* slavish imitation of forrign models, extiiguishing fertiuty 

* of thought, and all the generous impulses bound up with the 
‘ speech of our fother-land.” Let them beware lest the char- 
acter which Campbell, in his Modem India, gives of many 
natives, should apply to them, “ the extreme selfishness which 
‘ only looks at a man’s own case, not having any political sym- 
‘ pathy beyond his own sub-division of a dass, if even so mneh.” 
“ wg talkers, little doers, b^inuing with a flash, ending in 

* smoka" 

Viewing the pros^te condition of the masses in Bengal, we 
have strong foith in the efficacy of education as a system of 
training. 

" ’Tie edacation forms iho common mind. 

Jost as the (wig is tient the tree’s iocbned.” 

“ But we cannot call that a complete education which limits 
‘ itself to the cultivation of Ihe mere intellect, to the n^lect 
‘ of the moral powers ; which does not regard man as a creature 
< destined for eternity, and whose training in school ought to 
‘ bear on that aim.” We folly sympathize with the view, that 
education embraces the cultivation of the mental, physical, 
and moral powers, and deprecate the education, “ contraded 
‘ by a narrow utilitarianism, which r^;ards cs of mmc im- 

* portanee the cultivation of the fiwukies wUca fotve a 
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* ntaijtotablo viiloe, SDaddu&ins to baBy its^ <m the <|{Mstioii : 
' what reward lies b^nd <lie grave f ' Bat tho limi> earig o fd 
to oar itrtiiclem this review, restrict tB to the foot braodi of 
the intellectaal part 

ElemfflitaiT’ edaoation, or the mere power of reading and 
writing the vetaacalar, is iwt the education we advocate in 
this article : as this is already supplied mcneer less in 100,000 
tohools, in Bei^ — ^what we wish to see is, the standard raised 
in schools graeanlly by bei^ first effected in modsl schools-^ 
h(^ kept aoonsideiabletime at school, by the inducement (ff 
K^lsrsnips and prapects of employment, in m:der to attain 
bi^ {HrofidmK^. The remark at Dr. Johnson has much force } 

knowleo^ always derires increase, it is like fire which 
‘ must be kudled by some external agent, but which will after* 

* wards propi^ate itself.” And we beUeve the elementary 
Veniacular schools of Ohinsurah and Calcutta have increased 
the numbmr of English schools ; in &ct, whmrever there are 
now good l^Urii Schools there were b^ore flourishing^ 
Yemacular ones. The Ckivemment of the North Western* 
Provinces said well on this subject, in 1845, “when the 
mind of the whole people has been raised to a sense of the 
importance of knowledge, it is natural to suppose that many 
from the mass will advance further, and cultivate literature for 
the higher rewards it offers, or even for the pleasure which 
its aocpiisition offers.” 

While warm friends, as we before stated, to the imparting 
Ei^lish as necessmy to a dasrical education, we cannot apply 
the term national or popula/r education to any which is not 
c»)nveyed through the laimnage of tha peopU,i, e., forty mil* 
Hons m Beng^ Now in Holmd, with a language used by only 
about two milHons and a half, Dutch is the l^guage of the 
schools; and 30,445 in 1835, received education through that 
medium, or 72i per cent of the school-going population ; in 
Bengal, GKiveniment have about 1,400 pupils in Bengali^ 
or one in eve^ aeoen hwnd/red and twenty mouacmd of the^ 
population ! England resofunds with the my of ragged-schools 
and educaticm tor the masses. We frost Bengal will 
soon hear the same and tiiat the Government — ^which 
under Duncan, duected its sympathies to infamta, abcdishing 
infanticade, and is now dohm the same amcow tiie lu^puts ana 
in the Poirifih — ^which, under Wellesley, prcmbited in&nts be- 
ing thrown into themawcff idligatorsat ^uigur island^whidh, 
uncjer Lord W. Bentinck, snatmied the widows from the pyre^ 
and rescued the inoffensive traveller from the noose or tiie 
thug, wiUdosmetilmigfortlhenH^te&mmitof the munec. 
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Xn Araasia sad Ihei other States, of Ganaiij^ aH paaomis 
are ccrntpeUed by law to send thra duldreo to adiooL Aad 
no p&caoa can to adadtted to oottfirmation without a certificate 
of bei^ educated. In Austria, abilitgr to read and unto is 
sequititeformarriaga In Bengtd, with its thiily-seven milbkma^ 
the (hirenuiaent bestows 8,000 Rupees annually on Veraacular 
Education! One'tiurdtheaalaiy ef aCoUectoofthereTenuel 
As mudi is expended on 200 prisoners in jaib. How different 
is it in Amaioa. SfijestcMoa m bis Edwetsbimal InetitvMona 
of tli/e United States, remarks 

^ In America, popular edncarimt has tbe b^innii^ been baaed 
upon the idea of cilizeiiBlup, not of philanlhropy. There the gift of 
education to the people has not been considered merely as an act of charity 
to the poor, but as a privilege which every citizen, as such, had a right to 
rlaiin^ and a duty winch, by virtue of the social contract, every eilizen 
binds himself to fulfil ; and for the purpose of bestowing such ^ucation, 
(that is to say, the minimum of knowledge which every citizen ought to 
possess), the State is entitled to tax the community ; whereas, the higher 
branches of education, which only a small number of people have the 
means of acquiring, have been looked upon as matters concerning only those 
individuals who are anxious to avail themselves thereof, and have in con- 
sequence been left to private enterprise; the general force of circumstances, 
and the ^couragement held out by the emoluments bestowed by the State 
on its servants, being regarded as sufficient inducements, to Ihose who 
^ire to enter the public service, to acquire the necessary knowledge. 
The immediate consequences hereof ar^ that while in America we &d 
most excellent popular schools, maintained at the expense of the State, 
there are but few institutions connected with the higher branches of edu- 
oatipn which do not owe their origin and maintenance solely to Ihe exer- 
tions of mdividuala or private associations.” 

In Germany seventy years ago the chief University lectures 
were delivered in Latin. Madame De Stad tells us in her 
dUemagne how utterlv Frederic the Great demised his mother- 
tongue — ^the Franco-Mania being then tire rule of Germany. 
Charles the FifUi could et^, “ he would speak German to ms 
horses.” Frederic the Great, who raised Prussia firom being a 
Dukedom to be an Empire, wished to change the language of 
the people to French, but he could not conquer its lauguage. 
Yet now different now ! when the Gemum Yemaoulu has 
not only ^uned the ascendancy over French, but is also tak- 
ing the same position almost as Latin did in the middle 
ages Iq Europe, as the laiiguage of the literati. 

To take an illnstration mm a country which now calls for 
the particular attention of England — Russia — ^the Czar, with all 
his.arbitza^ rule, has got medit from even his bitterest ene- 
mies fax Im ex^ons in the emancquttion of the peasants ; 
bbt. the Arintoc^aqy, ** the Young Moscovy” partyi, has been 
o^^oaed. to. hmm libis pm Now twen in Russia one- 
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plinth of tile Bchool-fimng mpaktiim Feodve instroet^' 
In formerly all t£e noblb at oouit ^K>ke o&ly 
the present Czar set himself against that lEgntteni, and reqnired 
fiassian to be spoken — sinoe that a remarkable change has taken, 
place, the noUes now take more interest in the ^tivadon of 
Aiissian literature, and a gpreat impulse has been myen to indi- 

g enoos litocature. See " Introdactoiy Review” of Russian 
terature in Buaaian Life im, the Ccmcaeue. 

Hie dicumstances of unhappy Ireland read us a solemn lesson. 
The English Goremment passed Acts of Parliament without 
number to suppress uttmrly the Irish langn^fe, enforced by deeds 
of blood that would have diagraced the i^muards in Mexica 
In Elizabeth's time eren the king of Denmark was refos- 
ed by the English Qovemment, the services of an Irishman 
to translate Dish MSS., lest that should iiyure Ihiglish 
interests ! Henry the Emhtii required a knowledge of TIogliah 
as the dm qua non for a ^urch-living in Ireland, — ^he got men 
who knew nothing of the people. Subsequently it was enacted, in 
case the minister could not read the service in English, he might 
read it to the peo^ in Latin, but not in Iritii — ^history tdls the 
results. But Bishop Bedell took a different view, and at sixty 
years (ffd sat down to the study of the Irish. James the first 
directed that clergymen knowing Irish, should have the psa^ 
ference in smaller Church-livings. This exclusive En ^inK 
policy, thou^ protested against by such men as Robert Boyle, 
Archbishop Usher, Bishop BedeU, was applauded by a body 
of Irishmen, who knew nothing of weir own conntiyn 
language — but who advocated all judidal and religions pro- 
ceedings bmng done through UngUah, as thereby they secured 
a mon(^ly of office to th^neelme. Irish is still tiie language 
of one million, while Societies have recently been founded to 
educate the Insh through their own language, ** the tongue 
which their mother gave them.” 

Close to !&ig^aiid we have Wdlea, a country only 120 mil<« 
long, by 80 br<^w}uch,tiiough six centuries under English ml9, 
yet clings with great tenadty to ita own tongue, and even now 
demand that its bishops and dergy should m Welsh preachers. 

Let os next see what was the system adopted for promoting ifo- 
tion«d Education in England. By Education we mean 

education of the memet through thdr mother tongue, ^e 
cardinal prkiciple of the Government in England m e^cation, 
has been Gbants in Aid,— helping men to he^ tiienuselves. 
Their uzertions began in a humme way, in 1842. irapil teuchwa 
were trained up in the Norwood Schod of Industry, and were 
then tnx^ened to a ptaetidag school in BcytUseoa, gifCSt b? 
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J irdsent l^hop of Sodor and Man, who bocftnae^Ui^ head' 
n six yeais nfteen training schools were established j thwe aib 
now thirty-fire in England and font in Scotland, established at aa. 
expense of ^353,402, of which Goremment has given ^137,023, 
providing accommodation for 11,179 msde, and 768 female sttb- 
dents. Apprentices are the most promising, and of these the most 
e2»te will ro Queen's scholars. These apprentices at a scho^ spend 
one hour and a half daily in receiving separate instruction fiom 
the master, one hour ana a half in preparation for his lesson^ 
and for five hours they have charge of classes ; the insster.receives 
an annual addition to his salary m proportion to the numbw of 
his pupils and apprentices ; every apprentice receives from Go- 
vernment 10 in the first year, rising to £20 for the last ; they 
are ammtdly examined, and also stand for the Queen’s Scholar- 
ships, " they will be able to undertake lessons in school manage- 
* ment themselves by the light of their previous school expm- 
ence.” In 1851 there were 3,657 male and 1,950 female pwil 
teachers — this is the system for training up future masters. For 
improving the old Master, certificates with pecuniary advantages 
are given to those who pass an examination in certain subjects. 
In 1851 there were 845 masters^ and 328 mistresses certificated. 
Government granted <£*15,473 in augmentation of salaries to 
948 teachers, who had charge of 104,958 scholars. 

JiTSPEcnoN is another essential part of their system. There 
are now twenty-five inspectors and nine sub-inspectors, at an ex- 
pense of ^26,000 ; they visit schools, diffiise the resultef their ex- 
perience, stimulate the exertions of the teachers, raise the stan- 
dard of education, spread an acquaintance with improved me- 
thods and books, “ thdr visits have impressed the humbler 
‘ classes with a sense ci the vigilant care of the Government 
* for their well being" School Books of an improved kind are 

S anted at reduced rates, a list of the best school books in Eng- 
ad was published, and the Government entered into an ar- 
rangement with the publishers to have them at 43 per cent 
less than the publishing price, and they made a reduction, 
of one-third fix>m this pnce for grants. Modd schools were esta- 
blished in each district, a single effective school held up as 
* a modd to a district is a realized idea, which j^ces the entire 
‘ problem <ff education befinre observers' in a new hgbt'’ 

, But it may be sdd, why should Government interfere in Ben- 
^ ? leave education to the natives themsdves — act on thelaissee 
favre systmn.— We believe education to be a re-construction 
of society, and that all mere voluntary efforts for such a purpose 
would be like baling out the ocean with a budret. ^e ti<^ can 
take care of themselves , they have shewn th^have ^e meana 
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and willingness to for an English edncation ; not so with th« 
Tnnggfla nnequal to seli*edacation. To protect the weaJe who ean- 
not plead fw themselves, is the dnt^ of Oovernment ; who the 
^rpet^ settlement gave the ryot into the feudal hands of the 
Zemindar, and thus we chance of creating a bod^ of peasant 

n rietors was lost forever. Mr. Kaye, in his “ social condition 
education of the people," has shewn that "where the land is 
cultivated by day laborers and tenants at will, the peasantry are 
ignorant and debased." Education therefore is the only compen- 
sation t^e Glovemment can now nve the peasantry for this yoke 
they have imposed on them The idea of elevating the people 
was unknown to the Bomans, Greeks, Hmdus or Musalmans^ 
It is one of the results of the genius of Christianity, of him whom 
the common people heard ^adly. 

In Christisn Europe the Prussian Government first rec(^nized 
the duty of Governments to provide for the education of the 
whole body of its subjects ; and in the United States of Ameri- 
ca, where thore is no established Church, popular education is re- 
garded as the duty of the Government, which hilly recognizes the 
, truth of Macaulay’s axiom, " he who has the right to hang the 
' people, must certainly also have the right to emicate them.” 

Government jjaya heavily for crime in the cost of the police 
establishments and jails, in which 26,000 prisoners are supported. 
There are sixty-one jails in Bengal and Behar, and the expense 
of jail establishments, guards, buildings, and food, makes the cost 
of each prisoner to the State forty-three rupees and nine annas 
per annum 1 Now prevmtion is better than cure — ^it is cheaper 
and more effectual to pay the school-master than the policeman 
and the jailor. In New York State, it was lately calculated that 
out of nearly 28,000 persons convicted of crime, “ but 128 bad 
enjoyed the benefits of a good common-school education.” The 
pnsouers in Bengal do not come from the class who attend Eny- 
Meh schools, and therefore we require schools to act on them and 
save them from being the food of the Jail and the gallows. 

Government draws from the land in Bengal and Behar aW 
venue of three millions sterling annually, five-eighths of ?^iicb is 
the produce of the land. Now, on the prind^e of the law of 
Moses, “thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn,” 
the peasant, the industrious bee, should share in the honey, 
the firuit of his labor. 

Government has made many good laws for the natives, but 
what avail these without an enlightened public opinion ? Burke 
Very justly said, “ give me the tiding the ballads of a nation, and 
‘ I will give you &e making its laws." We have spent seventy 
lakhs already in compilit^ a code for <ill India t centralnsatioE 
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Trith a rengeance ! — bat as long as the masses are so sustk, evils 
frill be remedied by excdlent laws, as much as a millstone will 
be cat by a razor. V^y do not the darogahs oppress so mnch 
in the North Western Provinces ? — becanse they nave a different 
class of people to deal with. 

Who that has read The Bevdodiiona of an Orderly , — ^its 
startling disclosures of the bribery system among the pdlicei, 
“ power tamed into money by the shuhs, and alligators of oar 
legal sea,” when the poor gets little redress, because the 8ahA 
“ looks through thespectades, and hears through the ears of the 
native offidal,” some translator it may be — a medium' devised 
for doing justice to the people, by giving the European no 
inducement to judge for himself! — the system of torturing 
resorted to by the police to extort confessions — ^the forgery, and 
bribery of the courts, “ where the long purse carries the day” — 
but must be convinced that some effort ought to be made “that 
the foul harpies, which now fill the courts, should give place 
to virtuous educated men.” The whole head is sick, the 
whole heart is faint, — employ after a given period no man in a 
Court who has not received a certificate of having passed with 
credit through a Yemacular school In Austria Popular Educa- 
tion has “ diminished the out-breakings of a rude ferocity in 
Bengal nothing has^ been attempted in any proper way, and 
hence England, which has subdued the Amhan and Sikh, has 
mt subdued the dacoit, who “ levies his bbck mail under the 
very nose of the magistrate.” 

Even Elementary education has its special value in this coun- 
try, when we consider the gross state of ignorance in which thirty- 
seven millions are sunk, — the giving a superior education to a 
few in English, will not neceasarily leaven the mass, who still 
firmly believe all the extravagant absurdities of the Hindu 
Shastras. Surely the introduction of simple lessons on geo- 
graphy and astronomy, would be a vast boon to the country 
in dispelling such darkness “ A loaf of bread is a small thing 
to a man with a full table : while to a famished prisons: it 
might be little less than life itself.” 

Knowledge is a foe not only to superstition but to caste, with 
all its monstrous assumptions' 

How are you to meet these errors ? — not so much by thrusting 
the blazing torch of English truth on eyes weakened by mental 
disease, — ^no, the light must be let in gradually, and through their 
own loved medium, as a writer in the Edinburgh Reriew, No. 
XXVUI,p. 208, remarks, “ the- vernacularism of learning pro- 

* duced a greater effect (in the fifteenth century) in disabusing 

* the generm intellect of the prejudices of books, and of those 
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*- ATiH^ ^in g institutions and ^ini<^, than nil the thaglori'* 

' ons events and discoymes of that age whidi witnessed it” 
look at the condition of the peasmtiy, sink in as W a 
state of brutal ignorance as are the characters mentioned in 
Unde Tends Cabvn, Would there wOTe the pen of a Dickens or 
a Crabbe in this country, to draw a vivid pictore of thsr state, — 
of the tortures inflicted by the Zemindars,-^the forgery of deeds, 
— the evils of tiie mahtyom system, keeping the unfortunate 
peasants sunk for life in debt It is time for the British people, 
who gave twenty millions sterling for the en^ci^tion of the 
^ves in the West Indies, to look to the condition of the ui^ortu- 
nate peasantry of Ben^, whose greatest oppressors are their own 
eountrymen, who are debarred access to justice by the myrmidons 
of native officios, whose sole aim from time immemorial has 
been to tom power into money ,— where so little regard to truth is 
mitertained, tbat&lse witnesses are a regular matter of traffic, 
hired for four annas a day to swear white is black, — where the 
Zemindars rule with ^ the atrocities and violence of the rob- 
ber chieftains of the Bhine in former days, men who, by the 
mistidmn policy of the permanent settlement of 1^93, were raised 
&om being pauper sansmvlottea collectors to become Lords of 
the soil, dim tenee. Against this system of oppression we must 
wield the weapon of knowledge. Enlighten the peasant’s mind, 
and he will not be the mere tool of the Zemindars. “ This 

* state of mental degradation disqualifies them from resisting 

* oppression, and prepares them to become the willing slaves of 

* any who will supplythemwith the means of immediate gratifi- 
' cation, though succeeded by years of debt and bondage.” 
And yet this people is admitted to be naturally very intelligent ^ 
they have evinced such a desire for education, as to have 
100,000 Yemacular schools among them ; 32 per cent of the 
school-^ing population of Bengal attend the common spools, 
while in Agra only per cent do so. Tet as far as respects 
an enlightened education, the peasant is left to stagnant ^o- 
rance, ^ except as varied ly scenes of dacoity or supeisti- 
‘ tioD, a life of toil and a dark futurity, the ineffectual effort 

* of the dark mind to open its eyes on the lii'ht of the spiri- 
‘ tual world.” He vegetates rather than lives ; in ffie days of 
Manu the peasant was a mmre adscriptuiagkbeB, “ the Brahman 
is not to give advice to the Sudia coming from the feet of 
Brahma he was destined to a mere servile state, while the proudi 
Brahman despised his Yemaculatr language ; m l^er days he 
was the object of spoliation by the Mahratta plunderer, and the 
Mogul feudal chief Lmrd Cornwallis doomed him for ever to 
be the serf of the Zemindars, and the Council of Education 
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gives 8,000 Bopees annuallv fot his educattionl while'the'wetdthy 
merdumts aad zemindars have four lakhs spent on thcfco not 
that we grudge the latter, no, we would it were doubled, but 
why leave the peasant without the bread of elementaiy education^ 
while the rich have the luxuries of Bacon and Milton ? In 
1818 Government reckoned there were l,50,74!8villagesin Bengal 
and BeW. We think the remarks of Siljestrom, in his Educa- 
tional Institutions of the United States, are fully applicable 
to Bengid. “ We huve establishments enough for coUeoting the 
‘ revenue, why not then some for teaching the people who create 
t cdkari system gives legal establishment to a 

< band of apostles and priests of intemperance among a simple, 
‘ rural sober population yielding a revenue of fifty lakhs. ” 

The precocity of the minds of Hindu lads, their “ remarka- 
ble early power of acquirement,” renders them very favorable 
subjects for Yemacular teaching. We have seen this devdoped 
in a remarkable degree in the Central school of Calcutta, where 
in the Infimt Department Bmigali children, between the ages 
of three and seven, are taught through Bengali a number of 
interesting fiicts in Natural History, Lessons on Objects, Scrip- 
ture History, Geography. We have seen in a Bengali school 
of the Church Missionary Society, in Nudea, Natural History, 
Geography, Writmg by Dictation, Bengal History taught 
The 'peasantry and middle classes of the North West have lost 
one of their truest friends in the ever-to-be-lamented death of the 
Honorable J. Thomason, areal firiend of the people, who made two 

S eat objects paramount during his Government — irrigating the 
ads by the appliances of modem science in his great Ganges 
Canal — ^and irrigating the minds of the masses by diffusing the 
healthycurrent of European ideas through the agreeable medi- 
um of Vernacular education. The Marquess of Dalhousie has 
well remarked of the latter object that “ Mr Thomason's noblest 
‘ monument is in his system of Vernacular education;” we 
rejoice that his successor Mr. Colvin is taking up his mantle, 
and that our new Deputy Governor for Bengal will carry out 
his plans in Bengal — but to Mr. Thomason we owe it that, 
while here in Bengal no effort was made on the part of the 
Government, to diffiise knowledge through the 'Vemacolar, 
he quietly but firmly matured his plans and brought his great 
experience of native charactw, learned away firom the haunts 
of Europeans, to bear on the cause of the people ; he unostenta- 
tiously followed in the track of him oi whom it is said “ the 
common people heard him gladly.” 

The peasantry, who had been from time immemorial, the 
poppets of Moriem and Brahminic^ despots, found in Mr. 
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Thomason s fiiend, who reloased from the shaokles of Calcatta 
centralisation, took his views of education not from the purlieus 
of Chowringhee but from the people. Five years after the 
Calcutta Council of Education had shelved Mr. Adams’ admir- 
able reports, Mr. Thomason commenced his plan for educa- 
tion in 1843, the last year of existence of that warm friend to 
Vernacular education, Mr. Wilkinson. On the North West 
Promces being separated from Calcutta, he promulgated the 
statement that “to produce any perceptible ‘impression on the 
‘ public mind, in the North West Provinces, it must be through 
‘ the medium of the Vemacdarlangu^es.” The smaller English 
schools were abolished, and instruction in English was conmied 
to the Colleges. 

In 1845, Mr. Thomason issued a circular to Collectors and 
their subordinates, pointing out how Vernacular reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and mensuration bore on the people's interests 
— directing that they should encourage the village teachers 
whom the people select “ Encourage by kindly^ notoce 
‘ and by occasional rewards both the most distingnish- 
‘ ed of them and of their scholars ; they might be aided 

* by the distribution of books” Mr Thomason forwarded 
statistical tables after Adams’ plan on Vernacular Education 
for them to fill up ; this was followed out by sending to each 
Collector six of the Indigenous Books on Spelling, Arithmetic, 
Mensuration, to be shewn and lent to rouse the people to a sense 
of their wants. “ Two important points were aimed at, the 
‘ impartmg to the peasantry certain plain practical, every- 

* day knowledge” and that “ the popular mind having been 
‘ roused by a keen sense of personal interest, a higher 
‘ system of intellectual culture may be universally intro- 

* duced.” In 1844, the Delhi Vernacular Translation So- 
ciety was founded, which by 1846, had published in Urdu 
fifty volumes, containmg 14,000 pages, at a cost of about 16,000 
rupees. In 1845, an inspector was appointed to report upon 
ViJl^ Schools. Vernacular Librariee were formed for distri- 
buting elementary Vernacular works among the Village Schools ; 
reward for the proficiency of their pupils were ofiered to the 
school-masters, lists of the works proposed forstudy were pub- 
lished. A Circular w^ issued to all Collectors and Ma^trates, 
directing their attention to Vemacular Education and to the 
great prmdple of it , “ car^ the people with yuu, aid their 
‘ efiorts rather than remove from them all stimulus to exertion 
‘ by making all the effort yourself a portion of Adams’ third 
Beport was re-printed and mrculated amoim' Government Officers, 
and some of it was translated for the ^cwce of satires; speci- 
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mens of varioos Yeroacnlar works were sent to natdve officers to 
be shewn to Zemindars, See. In 1846, the Court of Directors ap- 
proYed of Mr. Thomason tiddng up Vernacular Educatira, and 
cordially admitted" the necessiw of giving some powei^ impulse 
‘ to Elementa^ Education in the North West Provinces." Six- 
teen thousand live hundred of Mr. Thomason’s Elenusntary 
Treatises were sold. By 1848, the educational statistics had 
been completed, and measures were taken for the improYement 
of the schools in four districts, and a School Book Agent 
appointed to form a centre for all private efiorts. He then pro- 
pounded his plan, a zillah visitor on 150 rupees monthly, three 
pergunnah visitors at thirty rupees each, in each Pergunnah sx 
Tehsildari school-masters at fifteen rupees each Four thousand 
five hundred rupees for each district to be given in rewards to 
teachers, a Visitor General to supervise the whole on 1,000 
rupees monthly, and eight annas a mile travelling expense, to 
visit the whole of the districts and be in communication with 
the inspectors. In October 1849, the Court sanctioned an 
annual outlay of 50,000 rupees. In 1850, a volume of Vernacu- 
lar Statistics was published, which shewed the need of Vernacu- 
lar Education and that out of a population of 23,200,000, 
only 68,200 received any education at all. In 1860, mght 
model districts were selected, with eight Zillah Visitors, thirty- 
three Pergunnah Visitors, and fifty-eight Teachers of Tehsil 
Schools. 

The successful working of the Vernacular plan in the N. W. 
Provinces ^ews how necessary it is to avoid being linked in 
with Calcutta in a centralised system. Had the voice from the 
ditch been heard, this Vernacular plan of Thomason's would 
never have had a fiiir trial, neither Burki nor any of the other 
fair creations of the North West Provinces would have sprung 
into existence Like Lord Hardinge's resolution of 1844 they 
would have been stifled in the ditch. 

_ In judging of Vernacular Education in the North West Pro- 
vinces we must not look to fine showy results. We have not there 
as in Bengal a few first-rate English Schools and a unnsH of utterly 
neglected Vernacular ones. We should make allowance for the 
bigotry and iraorance that had at first to be encountered, when 
parents thou^t the schools were nurseries for children, to be kept 
there and afterwards sacrificed to propitiate the Ganges, indig- 
nant at hCT voters being drawn away for the new j or that , 
Missionaries in the character of magicians were to come and 
draw their children away ; in Bengal in 1824 the introduction of 
the picture of a lion emptied a school, the people thought it was 
a Missionary mmkra. In the N. W. within 4 years the number 
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of scholars has been doubled ^uid a powerM impulse has been 
gi\ren to Vernacular Literature. 

Schools and School-books reciprocally re-act on each other 
m the way of supply and demand. We see this in the N. W, 
Provinces, as the following list of school-books in Hindi, called 
into existence by Thomason's schools, shows. 

Ahshara Depika^ a Pnmer. Bidopdesh^ illustrated Hindi Primer. Pa- 
tramalika^ Forms of Letters. Bhasa^chandraday, on Syntax, Etymology Dhur* 
masing Britanta, or Passages in the life of *an upright Thakur. Surajpurke* 
hekaniy a Tale descriptive of the history and constitution of a '<^age. 
Budkt phodaday^ the Life of an Idle and of an Industrious Youth Vidyankur^ 
Chaml^r’s Budiments of Knowledge Samay prabodh^ explaining the use of 
the Calendar, Conmutation of^^e, ^as &c. Shudht Darpan^ on Clean- 
liness Alasi Upadesh^ Adviced the Prodigal, Idle. Oyan hibaran^ Moral 
Couplets with a Hindi prose commentary. Ganita Prahish^ arithmelic. Kketra 
Chandnkoj Mensuration, a Treatise on Arithmetic on the Festalozzian Prin- 
ciple. On Algebra to Quadratic Equations. Geometry four books of Eu- 
clid Mechanics. Tales, principles of Geometry^ Trigonometry. Baker’s 
Hydrostatics^ and Dynamics Hann’s Conic Sections, Mahajanser, Speci- 
mens of Writing, Banker’s Accounts. Ktsanopdesh on Settlement Papers. 
Gramya-halpadrum on the Constitution of Zemindan and Patnidari Villages. 
Tucker’s Selections from Todds Htids on Self-improvement Muirs’s selectmne 
from SiwnrCs Reflections Selections from Paley's Nataral Theology. Khu- 

f olsar. Prominent Facts of the Solar ^stem Chitrakari Sar, Elements of 
(ineor Drawings with Diagrams. Shata Paddheti, on Defects of Indigenous 
Schools and Proposed Bemedies. Bndhi prakash, Current News oftheWeek, 
with instructive articles on History, Geography, Science, circulated among 
the Schools. 

Ninety-four publications, — ^and 184,400 copies of the same 
have been put into circulation and great success has crowned' 
this department. 

Among^ the results we may enumerate the high profidency 
attained iu pure mathematics by vernacular students of the 
Delhi college The success of the vernacular classes of Engi- 
neering at Enrki, the students .of which are draughted from 
the Yemaeular schools— the knowledge of history and politiad 
economy in the Yemaeular department of the Bareilly Cgllega 
The success in the Kasi district of Muttra, where the boys have 
increased from 110 in 1848 to 1,062 in 1853, many of them 
studying Algebra and Geometry, chiefly brought about by the 
exertions of one man the Tehsildar of Zose, — 37,000 boys attend 
the schools. The Musalman population have been acted on — 
boys remain longer at school The Persian is giving way to (Ze 
Hindi and Urdu Yemacolars — ^iiie barbarous Eai(hi ebaTfl/»tiAT is 
■being superseded by the el^;aat Nagii. 

In June, 1852, a Gentral Sdwd was opened in Agra composed 
of fifty-two pupils selected from the Ziflali Schools, all lodged 
and boarded and receiving each two rupees monthly for domes 
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and books, th^ sta^ Eodid, Alg^dbra, Lof^, deegittpby 
of Asia, Sorreying, dbemistiy. Dr. Mooat retorts of this s(^o<M 
as Mows : — * 

In Beading, Writing, Aritibmerie, Alnbn^ Geogra^y, and Historr, thn 
boYS were not onlj w^ taufflit, but had attained; a larger amount ot 
ficieney than will for some tune be required in teaching the pupiii <a the 
Tahsildaree Schools to which they will hereafter be attached. 

The Zillah Visitor of ihe Agra Dividmi, whom 1 saw in this School is 
evidently an able officer, and the Pundit a vei^ superior man of his class. 

The pupils were clean, orderly, earnest and attentive, and in every 
way supenor to the indigenous native teachers. It is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the amount of beneficial influence tfiat will be produced by the 
dupersion of such a body of teachers throughout llie Ivorth West Fro« 
vinces. 

£ut the most remarkable results have been vntnessed in the 
Agra Jail under Dr. Walker. He began first in tihe Mampuii 
Jail, teaching (ihe prisoners to read from immense alph^et rolls, 
and to write on the black board. He next introduced his plan in 
1851 into (ihe A^ Prison. The Inspector of Prisons has re- 
ported of it — ^“Nothing is so conducive to the improvement of 

discipline as jail education." The system of mutu^ instrac- 
(ion is adopter They are engined at reading, writing, undi- 
metic finm half past four to half past six p. h. Two thousand 
receive daily instruction, at an average annual expense ^ 
annas a head, or 2 pice a month ! Dr. Walker gives the follow- 
ing account of his system : 

To test the progress of the prisoner-pupils, ▼olnntorj examinalioBR 
are held twice a month, when those who pass satisfactorily, receive as 
prizes the books required for the subsequent examination, and as an in- 
centive to future application, they are furnished with certificates of good 
conduct, which entitles them to send a letter to their relatives and friends, 
and if presented on any Saturday morning widiin three months after date, 
to an interview ; sometimes a little sweetmeat and firuit is distributed, and 
a bath in the river Jumna, or a visit to the Boyal Gardens at the Taj, 
or Secundra, is permitted, as an ad<Utional incentive to study and good 
conduct. 

After having mastered the elementary School Sheets, including the 
Alphabet, and the combmation of Letters, Proper Names, the Multi- 
plication Table, and Tables of Money and Weights, &c., they are prepared 
for the first examination. 

Before a prisoner can pass the first examination, he must be able, 

1. To read the Sur^ptir kahami, (a Village Tale.) 

n. To repeat the hLutiplication Table up to 16 x 16. 

in. To repeat the Multiplication of Fractions up to 6 ^X 25 . 

The requirements for the second examination are 

I. Repetition of the former examination* 

n. Arithmetic, including Simple and Compound Addition, Subtrae- 
tirni, Multiplication and Division, Calculations tor Bates, Commiasion and 
Interest— (No. U. of Eai Bam Sam Das* Si^ea, being the text 

8 I 
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HI. The Ffttra Malika, or Xretter WHter» 

IV. The Kisam Opdesh ; being a brief explanation, of the Revenue 
Sjstem and Village Accounts. 

V. The Sfaud&i-Darpan, a popular treatise on Hygiene, explaining the 
adyanta^ of cleanliness, method and order. 

VI. The Ehagol-Sar, a brief treatise^ on Astronomy. 

The subject of the third examination is the Mensuration of fields, aa 
contained in Part XU. of Rai Ram Sarn Das* Series. 

The subject of the fourth examination is the details of Fatwari accounts, 
as contained in Part IV. of Rai Ram Sam Daa* Series. 

The sub^ts for the fifth examination are . — 

L j^i&metic, includmg Simple wd Compound Proportioii, as con- 
tained in Parts I. and 11. qf the Ganit Prakash. 

IL The Cyan Chaiish Bibum, being forty mm^al maxims in verse, with 
explanations and deductions 

111. The Gunkari-updesh-ka Sankshep or Select Moral Maxims ih>ia 
the best sources. 

The subjects for the sixth examination are . — 

I. Fractions, as contained in Part IL of the Giamt Prakash. 

IL Geography. 

Dr. Mouat who saw the system in operation in the Jail 
remarks respecting it : 

The old, the middS^ aged, and the young, the murderer confined for 
life, and the perpetrator of petty larceny paying the penalty of hia 
ofience by a few days or weeks of imprisonment, men and women, have 
all been subjected to me ordeaL Many who were unacquainted with the 
alphabet, and to whom the mwers of letters m combination had been 
an unknown mystery, until adyancing age had left them scarcely enough 
of unaided sight to trace the letters on the board, have been taught to 
spell, read, connect sentences, and write. The greatest amount of general 
proficiency which has been attained is in the use of figures, and multiplying 
them to an extent quite unknown to our English system of arithmetic. 
At all times and in all places is the sound of many voices heard following 
a leader in the multiplication of odd, even, and J&actionid numbers. At 
its appointed time it pervaded every department of the prison, which then 
resembled a vast, animated, calculatii^ machine. As a means of prison 
discipline, it appears to me to be impossible to over-rate the value and advan- 
tages of this system. It leaves the vicious and ill-disposed no time to concoct 
evil measures, to orgamxe conspiracy, or to contaminate those less steeped 
in crime and hardened in vice, than themselves. To the well disposed 
it affords an occuparion, furnishes a means of passing time that would 
otherwise hang heavy, and implants a taste for pursuits, that will f&nder 
them profitable memoirs of societv, when again tet loose upon the world. 
To some of the prisoners 1 could perceive that the task was distasteful, 
and a sore puniri^ent, but the majority spoke in terms of unfeigned, 
and I am convinced, sinc^ gratitude, of the change for the better, which 
they acknowledged to have been wrdught in their condition. The better 
fedings of the^ nature have been roused. They are no longer ocmsidered 
and treated as savage and dangerous auimals, to be broken into subjection 

harshness and starvation, and they exhibit many h^pnanudng sym- 
pathies in their demeanour and acts. Hot the least creditaMe part 
of the whole proceeding is the ^ simple and inexpensive machinery by ' 
which all this has been accc^lished. The prisoners themadves are tihe 
diief agents in their own amelioration, and have exhibited a docility and 
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perseTennoe tlut are no mean tests of the snceess and vidue of tiie 
syston. 

To this evidence we append the remarks of the late Lienten- 
aat-(xovemor : — 

“ The prerrient taste for Mathemslacs has been smzed upon in its practi* 
cal bearing m land SurTeyiim, the mechanical arts, and mercantile transac* 
tions. Eudid is alreadr a mvorite text book, the Surredng compass and 
plane table are rapidly beconung honaehold implements. There is not one 
of the 3,000,000 men, who cnltiTote the 100,000,000 acres in these eightDis- 
tricts, who may not be taught that the fidd he tills is a Geometrical figure, 
the eztrat of which he oi^bt to be able to measure." 

We now direct our attention to the efforts hitherto made in 
Benghl for the improvement of Vernacular education : 

Mr EUerton at Malda established schools in the beginning 
of this century. In 1814, Mr. May began his first Vernaculiw 
School in the tort of Chinsura: in June, 1815, he had sixteen 
schools and 951 pupils, which soon increased to twenty-six 
schoois, and some ten others six miles belowChinsura, visited by 
Mr. May and his assistants sixty times every three montha In 
1815, Cord Hastings made a monthly grant of 600 rupees to 
the schMls. In 1816, there were 2,136 pupils, and a school for 
instructing teachers was commenced ; in 1818, there were thirty- 
six schools and 8,000 pupils — but Mr. May was cut off by 
death. Mr Pearson then took charge. Mr. May's labours excit- 
ed such interest that after his death, money arrived in 
Bengal from friends in America for the support of his schoola 
Mr. Lushington, Secretary to Government, in bis “ History of 
Reli^ous and Benevolent Institutions," remarks, “ it may bo 
safely asserted that the foundation of more extensive and 
* higher knowledge is surely laid in the establishment of those 
schools ; they were all conducted on the Bell and Lancaster 
system. Government availed itself of the service of Messrs. 
Pearson and Harley, who were Missionaries, to establish a num- 
ber of Vernacular Schools between Kalna and Chandemagor. 
Mr. May had introduced the Lancasterian system into them with 
great success— ^owds attended the schools , but their efforts, 
though not having suitable mceesaora, were not followed up. Yet 
the Meds of kuowledTO they sowed in the Vernacular have 
fructified into the English schools which are now in Chinsurah. 
Some (ff the best Educational Works in the Vernacular were 
composed for those schoola In 1819, Messrs. Pearson and 
Hwley had under their supmintendance, at Chinsurah, seventeen 
schools and 1,500 children, at Bankipur twelve schools, and 
1,266 children, all conducted on the Madras system, and 
supported by Government at an expenss per mensem of 800 
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zapees Dr. Sdl’s “ lostroetioiM for ifioddHng scbooh” iraro 
translated and introduced ; Hr. Peaison writer “ 1 ha76 heard 
‘ it spoken bj the nadres as wond^fol, to see a boj in 
' tears at lonng his place in the class." The Conrtnf DireeUna 
made a ^ie(^ grant to those sdiools, the pipils leuned more 
rap^y than in the common schools. 

^e Oalewtla School Bo(^8oeid,y was founded in 1817,to pre- 
pmie and publish chei^ books for native schools. Jfo books, pre- 
vious to 1817, were usm in the indigmioos schods. In May 1 821, 
this Society received from Government a donation of 7,000 
rupera, and a monthly grant of 500 rupees, to be continued 
« while its concerns are so judiciously administered." This 
society vm very useful in drcolating a number of valuable 
works in Bengui, on Geography, Natural History, but we 
now require very cheap books, which can only be obtained by 
encour^ling competition. 

The Calcutta School Societt was formed in 1818, under 
the presidency of the MaiHjuess of Hastings, with the object of 
assisting and improving existing Vernacular Schools, establish- 
ing others, and preparing select pupils of distinguished talents, 
by sunffl-ior instruction, for becoming teachers and translators : 
and they received in donations in the first year 10,000 rupees. 
Four nadve superintendents were appointed, teachers were re- 
warded according to the proficiency of their pupils, thirty of 
the most proficient pupils of the vernacular Schools were smt 
to the Hiudu College to pe trained up as teachers and translators, 
—but they ended m being ketanis 1 — ^An hkiglish School was 
established, to be filled by the best pupils of the Vernacular 
Schools ; but this has not promoted Vernacular education. In 
1821 it had 115 Vernacular Schools, containing 8,828 scholars, 
under its patnmage, 1 e., it gave books, examiniug and super- 
intending the schools by its officers and agents. In 1823 wey 
received a monthly grant of 500 rupees from Government, and 
worked admirably until 1833. The following improvements 
were introduced by this Society into common schools : 

Printed, instead of manuscript, school-books are now in common use. 
The braocJieB formerly taiuht are now taught mwe '^roughly , and ia> 
struction is extended to subjects formerly neglected, riz., the orthography 

the Bengalee language, geogra]^y, and mwal truths and obliga- 
tions. The mode of instruction has been improTed. Formerly the pupils 
were arrtuaged in different di-nsions, according as they were learning to 
write on the ground with chalk, on the palm-leal^ on the phustain-leaf, and 
an piqier, recnectiTely; and each hoy was taught separately by the school- 
jnaster in a mstinct lesson. The sratem of teaehii^ with the assistance of 
monitors, aad of arranging the boys in classes, formed with reference 
to rimilarify of sibility or proMeney, has bera adi^ted; and as in' 
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eorae instanoes iifc has^enaUed toacheora to i&ereM the Biuaber 
of their pupils Terr considerablT, and thereby their own emolu* 
ment^ it is hoped wat it will ultimately have the effect of encour- 
aging men of superior acquirements to undertake the duties of ^ in- 
etaructors of youth. A system of superintendence has be^ or^nized, 

the appomtment of a pundit and a sircar to each of the four divkioiis 
into which the schools are distributed. They separatriy attend iwo dif- 
ferent schools in the moiming and two in the evening, staying at least one 
hour at each schooly during which time they explain to the teachers any 
parts of the lessons they do not fullj comprehend, and examine such of the 
m>ys as they thuik pi^er m their different acquirements. The destinations 
of the punmts and sircars are frequently changed, and each of them keeps 
a register, containing the day of the month ; the time of gomg to, and 
leavmg, each school ; the names of the boys examined , tbe page and place 
of the book in which they were examined , and the names of the school- 
masters in their own hand-writing — ^which registers are submitted to the 
secretaries of the Societj every week through the head pundit. Further 
examinations, both public and private, yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, as 
necessity or convenience dictated, have been held in the presence of* re- 
spectable European and Native gentlemen, when gratuities were given to 
deserving teachers, and prize-books to the best scholars, as well as books 
bestowed for the current use of the schools The tendency of all 
these measures to raise the character and qualifications of the teachers 
must be apparent; and it is with reference to this tendency that the 
labours of the Calcutta School Society have received the special ap- 
probation of the Court of Directors. In 1825, the Court in confirming 
the grant of 500 rupees per month which had been made to this Society 
by the local Gkivemment, made the foUowm^ remarks : ‘‘ The Cal- 

cutta School Society appears to combine wiih its arrangements for 
riving elementary instrucrion, an arrangement of still greater importance 
for educatmg teachers for the indigenous schools. This last object we 
deem worthy of ^eat encouragement, smce it is up>on the chaaracter of 
the indigenous spools that the education of the great mass of the 
population must ultimately depend. By training up therefore a class of 
teachers, you provide for the eventual extension of improved education to 
a portion of pe natives of India far exceeding ^at which any elemen- 
tary instruction that could be immediately bestowed, would have any 
chance of reaclmig.” In consequence of the redaction of the Society's 
metuis, the examinations have been discontinued smce 1833. Unequivocid 
testimony is borne to the great improvement effected by the exertions of 
^e School Society, both m the methods of instruction employed in the 
indigenous schoolB of Calcutta, and in the nature and amount of know- 
ledge communicated ; and 1 have thus fully explained the operations of 
this benevolent association, because they appiear to me to present an admi- 
rable model, devised by a happy combination of Europiean and Native 
philanthropy and local knowledge, and matured by fifteen years* experience, 
on which model, under the fostering care of Government, and at compa- 
ratively little expense, a more extended plan might be framed for ms- 
proving the entire system of indigenous eiementaity schools throughout 
the countiy.— Arfanw’ Report, 1835, pp. 9, 10. 

Bat Galcatti^ wUih its English schools, was not the place for 
woiking out this plan, and its noble objects wraa parrorted. l^e 
money is now spent on a mere English school. 

The Seiampore Missionaries most anrioos to spread know- 
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ledge of all kinds among the peo^, were ^ not n^IeetM of 
Yernacular Education. In 1816 wey published their Hmta 
rdative to JTative together with an outline df an 

Institution for their extension and mmi^ement : their i^ira 
took ; 100 schools soon rose among the natives ; in the first 
year 8, <000 rupees were received in subscriptions and dona- 
tions — respectmle natives sent their children, and in several 
cases the fiunily temple was given as a School-house. 

Their system was a liberal ona Manuals of InetrudAon were 
provided on the SoIcm' System, the Laws of Attraction, &a, on 
European and Asiatic Qeomj^ff — on Popular Facts in Natwrai 
Philosophy. — Ancient History amd Chrondogy. — Ethics — Ety- 
mology, Sixty Sanskrit Hoots, with their 1,000 Bengali deriva- 
tives. 

The Alphabet was learned, according to the shape and sound 
of the letters. Spelling, Grammar, Arithmetic, were taught in 
classes by large tables. Much general information was conveyed 
by Writmg by Dictation from a compendium of important 
facts — 

“ When boys can write neatly, a field is opened for improving the mind 
by dictation alone to any ext^t which the tune of the pupu at school 
admits ; and one printed book for the monitor of each class, the price of 
wMch will scarcely exceed that of one Table, will be sufficient for a whole 
class however numerous. A little reflection on the nature of thus writing 
from dictation will ccmvince us, too, that it is a most eflectual means of 
conveying instruction. It secures the attention of a whole dass, and 
promotes the improvement of a pupil in reading, writing, orthography, 
and grammar, at the same time that it conveys clear and distinct ideas to 
the mind. Its advantages relative to flxmg ideas in the memory will easily 
appear from a review of the process observed m communicating a sen- 
tence. Suppose for example that a class of twelve boys were prepared to 
write from dictation the following three sentences : 

The earth moves round the sun in three hundred and sixty-five days, 
which motion forms the year.” 

“ The earth turns round on its own axis once in twenty-four hours, 
which forms day and night.” 

“ The moon encompasses the earth in twenty-nine days and a half, tl^s 
forming the lunar month.” 

The whole class being ready, receive and write the first word, and are 
led to expect the next with calmness and desire, the state of mind best 
suited for the reception of ideas ; Ibis heard and written, they go on gra- 
doallv receiving and almost antidpating the idea till ibe last word leaves 
it fall on the nund. These three sentences beii^ written by each of Ibe 
twdve boys, they now turn them into a reading exercise, the first boy read- 
iog the fi^ sentence aloud, which the rest have also bdore them in their 
own hand- writing ; the next boy reads the second, and the next the third ; 
wJipch brings the fourth boy to read tiie first a second time ; and thus with 
rest, till each sentence will thus have been read four times, while 
whole class have had them all written before them, and written too with 
their own hand. Thus three of the mo 9 t imporkaiit facU in nature ^rst 
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wnHen^and then c2^nc% read four hmee^ wtU beeo impreeeedm (ke mmd 
as perhaps never to be whoUy Miterated. This viil serve to ahev wlt^ 
what ease and effect the whole of the ideas in these various compendiunis 
can be communicated ; and If comprised in 450 which might perhaps 

be d<me, the whole, at half a page each day, might be thus wntten from 
dictation in the space of three years. Thus, whSe the mode of conveying 
these various ideas in short and easy sentences, would admirably suit them 
for dictation, the method of first writing and then repeatedly reading them 
would secure thrir being retained, in a degree almost equal to that of their 
being committed to memory,” 

The masteis’ pay was regulated by the mmher aad pro- 
ficiency of the boys writing by dictation— the boys were provid' 
ed with blank books, at a monthly expense of three pice, whi<^ 
were examined every montliby the Superintendent, as to writing, 
orthography, &c. — ^those boo^ were often read by adults from 
cariosity. A European Superintendent was appointed, and it was 
designed tohare bad Eastlndian sub-inspectors — a small Norm^ 
School was commenced, but as a Missionaiy body, they could 
not devote sufficient time to them, and these schools were 
given up. 

The results of Female Education in missions have been, that 
while a few may receive a knowledge of English, the great mass 
have to be instructed through the Vernaculars. The Govern- 
ment cannot leave half the population of the country, which are 
females, — twenty millions, — ^in ignorance; an impulse was gpven 
by that enthusiastic friend to female education, the late kmented 
Honlile J. D Bethune, who gave one lakh of rapees towards the 
object. Consideringthe earlymairiage system in this country, the 
interruptions from festivals, the necessity of tnuning to dcmea- 
tic duties, we see that while a few girls can learn English, the 
great mass must receive knowledge pleasantly and intelligently 
through their own tongue — a mere smattering of English is apt 
in various cases to make a girl discontented and undomesticated. 
The cause of female education is therefore inseparably bound 
up with Vernacular education. Mi^ Cooke b^;an, in connec- 
tion with the Church Missionary Society, and under the patron- 
age of the Marchioness of Hastings, female schools in Calcutta, 
in 1821. Though previous to that, some desultory efforts h^ 
been made by a few young ladies ; in 1822 she had twenty- 
two schools and 400 pupils. The Central School was founded 
in 1 824, and in 1837^ the Aganora Orphan Refuge. 

In 1822 the Christian Knowledge Society the system of 
“school drdes," each circle containi^ five ^ng^ schools, 
and one Cmitnd School in which Engli^ was tau^t One 
those circles was at Russapagla, another at Kasipur, another at 
Howrah ; thev contained in 1834, 697 pupils— but being sul^ 
quently transferred to the Fropa^Uon Society, the fun^ of the 
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httar were aq^n^rtoted to otto* operatacou^ sod the Attods 
were given np. 

Mr. Beer commenced Bengidi schools with grtot eto^ 
and success in Bardwan. In 1823 he had fourteen scho^ 
of 1,254 Im^s, besides ten girl's schools of 243 pupds. In 
1824 the Rev. T. Thomason, &ther of the late Lieat-Qo> 
vemor, reported of those schools to Qovemment, that “the 
boys were neatly brought forward," but that at fourteen or 
fifteen they left toe school, and the school-master “ must brapn 

* agun and i^n with new pupils, and so proceed in a ronnd of 
‘ mere demeutary reading ad mfinitvm. With Mr. Thoma- 
son’s recommendation it was decided “that certmn monthly 
' little sums should be allowed to such scholars as distinguished 

* themselves by their proficiency, in order to secure their attead- 

* ance, and thus promote their further improvement.” English 
scholarships were founded thmi in the Hindoo College, but to 
th^resent ^y nothing has been done. 

The London Missionary Society directed its attention, in 
1818, to Yernacular schools, “impressed with a sense of the 
‘ exceeding great importance of well conducted schools in 
' this countiy " They established them in 1820, at Chitia, 
and other puujes, in the neighbourhood of Tallygange, but 
there were strong prejudioes at that time amongst the na- 
tives against attending schools where the Scriptures were read. 
Still in 1820, a Yemacnkr School with twenty-five boys was 
opened in a bungalo chapel, at Kidderpor, the boys com- 
mitted p(Hiions of Scripture to memory, “ and attend also on 
Sabbath mornings during Divine Worship,” in Chinsuia also 
they attended at the Chapel on Sundays to repeat their 
Catechisms. 

The Calcutta Chv/rcJi Mimona/ry Assodadon had for many 
years 600 diildren under instruction, in their Yernaccdar 
schools in Calcutta. The fiigttist Missionary Society had also 
several hundreds. But firom the difficulty of getting suittdile 
Christian teachers many schools were given up. 

Of late the Church of Scotland have taken up Female Yer- 
nacular Schools with energy, and have 400 ^rls attending 
them in different parts of the suburbs of Calcutta. 

Of MWonary Yernaculw Education, which has been left to 
the casual visits cff a Missionary overburdened with other 
duties, who bad no time to study now to improve the teachers 
Or the sabjecta taught, we most apply what Sfijestrom, into 
Educational Instiiwtwna of die Unaied Skdea remarks, of an- 
other su^ect ; “ the Education of the people was in mosteoun- 

* tries lett to ue entei^rise individu^ and was therefore hut 
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^ too often eotirely n^eeted or restricted to n very imperfect 
‘ knowled^ of the Christian doctrines.” Itvasthooght enm^h 
in those soiools to entmst the teaching of the Scriptures to some 
heathen siilcar, while little knowledgeof Grammar, Ge(^;nq[>hy or 
£Qstory, was imparted to give an intelligent reading of the Holy 
Eooks ! — ^The religious mstanction in Missionary Yemaoular 
Schools would have been fitr more successful, had it been sup* 
plemented by an efficient ^tem of secular instruction. We 
have no instance of any Missionary body in Bengal appointing 
as a Missionary’s sole duty, the teaching in and superin- 
tendance of male Yemacular spools ; the duty has only occupied 
fragments of time — and yet the work to bo done efficiently 
requires the entire time. The Missionary Yemacular schools 
in Bengsd now number 6,470 pupils. 

A fierce war&re was waged m 1835, between the Orientalists 
and Anglicists, as to the media for conveying knowledge. 
One party advocating the Persian and Sanskn^ the oth» the 
English. Our own opinicm on this question is very decided, 
and has been often expressed, that, as the medium or a higher 
education, English is mfinitely pr^erable to any of the learned 
languages of the East But it is impostible to over-state tire 
importance of taking care that those who receive an En glish 
education, do not n^leet the study of their own mother tongue 
while It is certmn that the great body of tire people most and 
■can be educated only through that tongue. 

The abolition in 1835 m Persian as the language of the 
Courts, and the substitution of the Ymnaeulars, has given a 
considerable impetus to Bengali. The total state of decay 
the study of the Persian language has fidlen into, reads a 
lesson to those who, judging from Calcutta experience, ffiney 
that English should be made the language of the Courts, thus 
turning Courts of Justice into philological schools, and theroby 
mysti^r^ every tbirig. The Moslems who bad naturahsed 
themselves and founded eohmiee in Bengal, made Persian fi>r 
sias eentwries the language of the Courts and of business ; every 
native of resectability was obliged to learn it, and no Hindu, 
ignorant of it, could occupy a seat on the bench. Yet where 
is Ferrian now i Echo answers where. If Posian has djeopp^ 
sJter six centuries, what probability of the English succeeding f 
Mr. J. Shore states on this question; — “Some men have 
‘ the effirontmy to propose that to suit thdr own convenimure, 

‘ the rights and interests of a bmdred millions of native in- 

* habitants, who are, agmnst their wiU, subiect to a han^ol 

* EngMi conquerors, would be eompl^iy set at nou^t T 
Mr. Marshman has pointed out the evils oi mating 

T 1 
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the medium of commutucatioii between the EaTopean and a few 
educated natives, “ there is a constmit disposition on the part 
‘ of the (^ioers (n^ve) to address a Judge or Magistrate m a 
< languid which is not understood by the people, and thus to 
‘ exavde the people from a hnoudeage of vAat is gmng on." 
But enough on wis subject, of which, we trust, that we have 
heard the last. 

Lord W. Bentinck, a warm friend to English Education, did 
not think it beneath his notice to devote the machinery of 
Government to acquiring the Statistics of Ve/rnmukt/r Educa- 
tion. To him are we indebted for the three very able reports 
on Fernoctdar Education, byW. Adam, in 1835, 1836, 1838. 
Mr. Adam was sent by_ Government to -enquire into the state 
of VerrMculav Education in Bengal and irohar — as the result, 
basing his suggestions on accurate statistic evidence, he re- 
commmided “ Government to afford enoowragememt to ecdding 
schools, thus calling forth the efforts of the natives — the pre- 
paration of improved class books — the appointment to each 
district of a native examiner of teachers and scholars, with an 
inspector to each five districts — a modd Vernacular School 
in eadi district, to which promising pupils from the ordinaiy 
schools diould be admissible, to he paid small stipends in 
order to miahle them to continue their studies.” It is now 
1854, sixteen years have elapsed, nothing has been done to carry 
out those plans in Bengal. 

Constituted as the Bengal Council of Education is, the mem- 
bers residing in Calcutta, a semi- Anglicized city, we could not 
expect them to take up with zeal Yemacular Educatioa Their 
first act in this case was to set aside Mr. Adams' plan, the only 
one feasible for this country. Mr. Macaulay, their President, 
knew notbii^ of the people ; his knowledge of India was limited 
by the boun<£i of the Manratta ditch. In 1842 various Meetings 
were held of a sub-Committee of the Conned of Education, 
for the procuring a series of Yernacidar Class Books oir the 
Histories of Bengal, England, India, the Wonders of Nature 
and Art in India, an Ethnological Yiew of the Bise and 
Fall of Kingdoms, a Compendium of General Geography, 
with a few le^ng statistical facts, none to exceed 250 octavo 
pages, — they talked, but did little The Council have, how- 
ever, in wends, constantly held forth the necessity of “ the 
‘ acquisition by the students, of a sufficient mastery of the 
‘ Vernacular, to enable them to communicate with focility and 
‘ correctness, in (he language of the people, the knowledge ob- 
tiuned by them." In 1844, when an inspector of English smiools 
was iq[>pointed, they directed part of his duty to be " the 
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* extension of the metms of instfaction in the zillaW' Of 
late yeais the Council have been more strict in requiring a 
higher standard of Yemacular knowledge in the Qoremment 
institntiona We give the following extract from a Circular of 
theirs: — 

Fort TRZZtam, May^ 1853. 

Sib, — ^It has long been felt that the existing Yemacular tests for Senior 
and Junior English Scholarships have failed to produce the results intended 
from them, aw,, to encourage the pupils of the^ Government schools and 
colleges to become intimately acquainted with their own mother tongue. 

As the causes which tended to produce such a result, are now susceptible 
of being in a great measnre removed, the Council have resolved, for the 
future, to exact a higher and more definite standard of Yemacular know- 
le^e, than has hitherto been required. 

For this purpose it has been resolved that the following revised stand- 
ards shall come into operation at the next Scholarship examination. 

JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Every candidate for a Junior English Scholarship must exhibit an inti- 
mate acquaintance wiUi Bengali, IJrdu, Hindi or Unya Grammar, and 
must be able to analyze and explain passages from such works in some one 
of those languages, as may from time to time be selected. 

He must aiso be able to translate into the Yemacular, such passages 
from English authors, as may be selected for the purpose. 

SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS. 

“All can^dates for Senior English ScholarsMps will be required to 
translate into their Yemacular tongue, two moderately difficult passages, 
one in prose, the other in verse, from some classical English author , to 
translate a very difficult passage from the Yemacular mto English ; and 
to answer searching questions in Yemacular Etymology and Syntax, as 
well as exhibit an intmiate acquaaatouce with the Grammar of his own 

In adopting the course of study necessary to carry out the above reso- 
lution, the Council desire me to solicit the particular attention of all 
officers in charge of colleges or schools to the absolute necessity of in- 
sisting most carefully, as a part of the regular course of mstruction, that 
the pupil shall never neglect the double process of translating fr^m English 
into the Yemacular and from the Yemacular into English. 

Mr. Beadon, the Secretary to the Bengal Govemiuent,has lately 
founded a prize of 100 Rupees annually, to be riven to the best 
Yemacular scholar of the year, who cau make the best transla- 
tion from Arabic, Sanskrit, Persian, or English, in prose and 
verse, into either Bengali, Hindi, or Uriya, and vice versft, to be 
written in pure Vernacular, the object being to polish the 
language of the people. 

in Assam, in 1844, twenty-two Vernacular Schools were es- 
tablished at the suggestion of the Collector of Eamrup^ at a cost 
of seventy-nine rupees monthly ! and contained 795 scholars. 
Difficulty was found in getting suitable teachers — ^no wonder, the 
salaiy being three rupees a month; the amateur superin- 
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of Collectors beiiiff found nnsa^sfoetoiy, in 1844 a 
^id inspector was wpointeo— Mr. i^binson, who has been ever 
since inde^gably kboting fen their improreinent In 1845 
there w»8fif1y*£i7e schools and 2,257 sdtolars, whidi increased 
in 1846 to 3,908, in 1847 to 3,778, in 1850 to 3,934, in 1851 to 
4,025. In 1849 llie Inspector recommended making grants of 
books, to eniwut^e the masters and pupils, — ^but (^emment 
negatived tins ! 1%e results of the experiment here have been 
pronounced by the Commissioner of Revenue, in 1852, to be "on 
‘ the whole very satisfoctory. When the Yemacular effort was 
‘ begun, only a hundredth part of the common people could read 

* our books, now th^ are on a level with others, not only this but 
' the 'upper classes have bemi shamed into exerting themselves, 

* they We had a wonderful effect also in encouraging the study 

* of Boigali, which was almost unknown when those schools 
‘ began.” Several of the public functionaries in the Province 
have ple^fed themselves to r^fard those schools as nurseriea 
for the pumie service, and to give certificated candidates ffom 
them the preference in public employment 

Lord Hi^nge proposed, in 1845, establishing 101 schools 
in the thirty-seven zillahs of Beit^. It was a well meant effort 
on the part of one who declared in his Minute that, in the 
selection of candidates for Government employ, “ the mm who 

* cffuM read and, write ehovld, hem ike preference over the one 

* who ecndd not.” But these 101 schools were left without 
any efficient paid superintendence, placed under the Board of 
Bevenue, which gave plenty of rules about schools, but no ma- 
chinery for executing them, no one to look efficiently after them, 
the ofW now and then putting in his own creatures as teach^ 
&a Beddes, the Board itself was apathetic, and took no r«d in- 
terest in the question — tihose schools now number twenty-nine. 
Collectors, already over-burdened with offidal duties, were expect- 
ed to supervise in a foreign language, a system of elemental 
education, which, in England, Germany, France and America, is 
considered deserving the wheie a.ttption of men who are weU 
paid and receive a special training for it As a matter of 
course, these schools have been failures. _ We want the Na- 
poleon ^stom of conceniraiion in our educational warfare— press 
on the centre, bring your efforts to bear in compact masses the 
Hindu proverb states of a hundred loose straws, each has but 
the power of a straw, but if these straws he homid together, they 
acquire touusty and strength. Select particular districts, work 
them tboron^y as model ones, pay your teachers well, hold 
out to the meritorious pupils prospects of emplo 3 rment Fxo- 
feesor Hayman Wilson weB statM, in'1821, in reporting on 
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. Native Xostitations : — “A. Bindu literary institiition, left with- 
‘ out control, must, in the pres^ji state of native principle, be 
‘ a nonentity.” Respecting tbe control of local committ^, 
he remark^ “superintendence should be essentially a duty; 
* the control of a committee, whose members hare no time 
‘ to spore ftom other occupations, and whose studies do not 
‘ qualify them for an intimate scrutiny of the objects of tiie 
‘ institution and competency of its servants, cannot be more 
‘ than occasionally beneftdal” l^e would encourage local super- 
intendence for Vernacular Schools — only not to make the wemht 
of the building rest on it— however, the mere presence of a Go- 
vernment officer occasionally would be of use. The plan of 
study in Lord Hardinge’s schools was good; Reading, Writ- 
ing, Arithmetic, Geography, the History of India and Bengal, 
were the subjects to be taught in each school Twenty mas- 
ters, each at twenty-five rupees monthly, — composed the first 

§ ade, thirty at twenty rupees, the second grade, and fifty-one at 
teen, the third grade ; me masters were all pandits, examined 
for the different grades at Fort William College, where 159 
candidates presented themselves and were questioned on Bengali 
Composition, Geography, Elementary Astronomy, Arithmetic to 
the Double Rule of Three — ^thirty-nine passed. The schools, 
three in each zillah, were to be established in the most populous 
towns which the Collector or Deputy Collector might sdect, 
the scholars to pay monthly fees, and a school-house to be l^t, 
but no prospects of temporal advancement were held out to 
proficient pupils in those schools ; while valuable situations 
were the reward of attending English schools, the student of the 
Bengali saw only a, cful de sac , — in a country like Bengal he 
was expected to pursue “ knowledge for knowledge’s sake !” Lord 
Hardinge’s resolution of 1844 has proved a dead letter as for 
as Bengali is concerned— it is now 1854 ! nothing has been done 
in Bengal to carry it out as respects the masses — ^however, in the 
North Western Provinces, in August, 1862, a Government order 
was issued in its spirit requiring a knowledge of reading and writ- 
ing for all Government servaiits. Mr. Lodge, the Government 
Inspector, who hnm noOmigof Bengali, reported onthoseschools, 
and was even requested to draw up a scheme of school books fw 
them— he certamly had not “ the discreet exercise of control” 
In 1838 the managers of the Hindu College turned their 
attention to the establishment of a Vemacnlar School, “ con- 
‘ ducted on a better system than the common Vernacular 
‘ schools, and also to mve the way for a system of nationnl 
* education, to instruct Hindus thus in literature and science, 
' through the medium of the Bengali langtu^e, to oompn^end 
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* a system of poUtical ee(niomy, and moral philosophy, in firo 
years." In April, 1841, it opened, Uie study of Geometry 
was introduced, and lectu^ on Ethics were delivered. But 
little encoun^ement was given by (lie authorities, though the 
managers recommended that “ five free admissions to theUindu 
‘ College rdiould bemven as prizes to the most successful stu- 
‘ dents," and that the roles of the Hindu Collie, which afiow- 
ed admissionto no student after he was eight years of age, t^oold 
be relaxed in favour of die pupils who had gone through a 
five years’ course of study in the patsh^i — ^but both proposals 
were n^tived, — still the school numbers 200 pupils, who p<m 
eight cmnaa each, and ^t for Verruwtdar education. It win 
be re-modelled, we believe, diortly, and affords a splendid field 
for a practising school in connection with a training school 
for teachers. 

Lord William Bentinch won high honors by his abolition 
of Saii, but widow-burning has not inflicted one-fiftieth of 
the evils on this county, which is now being inflicted by 
medical quacks and empirics, ‘ leplized murderers ,’ — this evil 
cannot be remedied by any legal enactments, nor by students 
trained up in the English department of the Medical College, 
who charge four rupees a visit (a man and his wife, and two 
children uve well in a village on five rupees monthly.) A 
class of pupils taught through Urdu had been established 
in 1839, Imvmg 1 00 scholarships, and has supplied in a satis- 
fiictoiy manner native doctors to the army. To Lord 
Halhousie’s Government are the peasantry of Bengal, forty 
millions, indebted for the founding of fifty Government scho- 
larships, each of five rupees monthly, in the Medical College, for 
a class of pupils to be instructed through the Bengali language, 
many of wnom might be attached to the different thannas. In 
this class we have frequently heard with pleasure lectures in 
Bengali, delivered on anatomy, by Madhu Sudhan Gupta, the 
students taking notes ", we have witnessed them dissecting with 
their Bengali MSS. notes before them, we have heard lectures 
also on Materia Medica delivered. The students attend the 
clinical lectures in the Medical College hospital. It is inter- 
esting to trace the rise of this class. In 1842-43 I)r. Mouat, 
the late able Secretary of the Council of Education, circulated a 
minute stating, that on the ground of the expense of supplying 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons to the millions of Bengal, it was neces- 
sary to have a cues trained through the Bengali language, 
“ men who would be the only checks on the common vendors 
of poisons to consist of one hundred persons on scholarships 
of five rupees monthly, trained by two professors selected from 
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tlie passed students : when their studies were completed, to be 
located at their own choice at thannas, ** thus increasing tenfold 
[ the usefulness of the Medicaed CoU^e, by brin^g the bless- 

* iugs of European medicine to the nearths and homes of the 

* opprestin remote stations, where Government dispensaries 
' could not be established, and thus forming a special medical 
police/' Bam Komal Sen, noted for his Oriental scnolarship, pro-' 
posed in 1844, 1,000 rupe^ as a prize for the best transktion, 
into Bengali, of a treatise on Anatomy, Materia Medica, and the 
treatment of the principal diseases prevalent in India, 
Council of Education corc^ly agreed with the plan. In his 
proposal the Baba stated, instruction must be given through the 
Vernacular, the natives studying through an Baglish medium, 
^^have neither time nor disposition, nor means to communicate 

* to their countrymen the knowledge they possess. No foreign 

* science or art can be effeduaWy introduced into any country, 

* unless means are effectually adopted for communicating 

* them through the medium or the language of the country 
Previous to this, however, in 1828, Dr. Tytler was appointed 
Anatomical lecturer in the Sansknt College, with a pahdit 
assistant, the students not only handled the bones of the human 
skeleton without reluctance, but in some instances themselves 
performed the dissection of the softer parts of animal a — “ an 
‘ hospital was proposed to be connected with it, as also that the 
‘ passed pupils should be attached to jails.” A Vernacular Me- 
dical school of thir^ students had previously existed under Dr. 
Jameson, a knowledge of Hindustani was required, they received 
eight rupees monthly during their course of three years' study, 
and were afterwards posted to civil or militarjr employ, on 
glories ^ of twenty or thirty rupees monthly, with pensions : 
instruction through Hindustani was given on Anatomy, Materia 
Medica, and ^nical subjects. Dr. Breton, another professor, 
published various Urdu works on Medical subjects. Previous to 
1807, from fifty to one hundred native doctors used to attend the 
native hospitm to study the practice there, and introduce it 
among their countrymen — one of them got so rich as to drive 
in his carriage. 

To a supenor class of Vernacular schools, however, must 
we look for a class of candidates, “ with enlightened minds, 

' accustomed to exerdse their intellectual powers, and fc.miliar 
^ with habits of accurate observation, possessed ^ of such a de- 
^ gree of literary acquirement as may secure the respect of 
‘ those with whom they are to associate in the exercise of their 
^ profession. The learning of its medical profession is afoot 
^ in the tripod of a country's era^fftioxL” Dr. Jac^n, in his 
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memoriid to the OovemoT-Genend on the Braigali medioid class, 
proposed that these scholarships shoold be h«d out as prizes 
to the Yemaedar schools, that after a given period no per- 
son shotdd be a candidate, who had not received a training 
in some Vemacular school, and had not obtmned a certificate 
of proficiency. 

On July the 3rd, 1847, a school, supported by Government, 
began under Dr. McClelland's auspices in the Botanic 
Gardens which, though of humble pretenrions, may be of 
vast consequence in Ibe count^-~an initiatory schod for 
teaching the sons of malis, giving them a general edu- 
cation for six hours, while they work in the garden five 
hours daily — ^thirty-two boys learn Bengali and twelve the 
elements of English. There are a dozen boys studying the no- 
menclature of plants, and their systematic arrangement accord- 
ing to the natural orders, three of them can point out the natural 
order of almost any plant in the garden. It is in fact an 
industrial school ; twenty-five boys receive one rupee twelve 
annas monthly for working in the garden out of school hours. 
A Guru Mohashay is paid six rupees, and an English teacher 
twelve We hope to see this excellent institution enlaiged, and 
superior teachers attached to it, so that it might be a model agri- 
cultural school, on the plan of that of Yehrm, in Switzerland. 

Adjacmxt to this school, the Agri-HorticulturalSociety founded 
in 1847, another school for educating tbe sons of TYialifl in 
Bengali reading and writing ; the boys are allowed for working 
frem two rupees to one rupee four annas monthly. 

Why should we not have, in connection with our Central 
Yemacular schools, malis draughted fiom those schools, who 
might instruct boys in the practic^ parts of botany ? Even 
Ireland has seventeen Model Agricultural Schools and nine- 
teen ordinary ones, besides nineteen Industrial Schools — 
and thou^ in 1805 the Marquis of Wellesley publicly recom- 
mended an Agricultural School being formed at Barrackpur, 
nothing has been dona The North-west has its Bum — 
Bengal has nothing. 

We shall now notice some signs of the times favorable for Yer- 
nacular Education. It is a fimt that since the commencement of 
this century, 1,400 different worimhayel^n publishedinBmgali, 
many of them containing able disquisitions on medicine, phUoao- 
phy,la/w,metafdiyeie8, and religionr^s. numb^ of these have gone 
through twenty or thirty edititms, not less th^ ond million and a 
half of copies of these works ^ve been published mid told , — this 
shows there is a ceitun reading public — ^though many of these 
books aie not caleolated to improve the mindoi morals. The 
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only remedy for tliis is the creation of a purer taste by Sidmols 
and the production of a healthy Yemaeolar literature, on the 
plan of the YemaoularLiterature Committee, wMoh has gir^ ns 
jRcbmson Oruaoe, the Life of Olive, and ofBa^ PratapodHyot, 
La/mh’e Tales, Selections from the native press, and an excellent 
illustrated Magazina It is a foot that the language has been 
found quite adequate “ to express the subtleties of law and 
philosophy, and to impart the enthusiasm of poetry,” — that 
30,000 Bengali books issue annually from the Calcutta presses 
— fifty new ones were published in 1852. Even the Musal- 
mans have published thirty books in a dialect half B^rali,half 
Urdu — 1,00,000 Bengali Almanacks are sold^annually in Calcutta. 
— ^The recent publication of a Bengali Dictionary, the Shabdamr 
budhi, by a native, containing 36,000 words, shows the progress 
and copiousness of the language. The Bengali langimge, fifty 
years ago was as crude as the Italian before Dante’s time — ^bufi 
“ Dante rose” — and a smgle man by a single work, the Divme 
Comedie, shewed that his country's language was capable of 
expressing the most lofty and abstract ideas — what may we 
not expect in Bengal ? 

All this has been done, notwithstanding the downright 
apathy of the Government towards the language, though we are 
glad to see an improved tone is rising up on this point, and that 
the Honorable C. H. Cameron, in his plan for a Calcutta Univer- 
sity, stal^ “ that every encouragement which the Government 
‘ jjan give, would be given to the production of original works 
‘ in the native languages.” Lord Hastings, when he had sub- 
dued the Mahrattas, fostered the Bengali press in 1817, but 
since that it has.never enjoyed the smiles of the authorities. 

To any one who appreciates the close connection between 
Sanskrit and the Bengali, — how the latter, like other languages 
used by a hundred millions in India, derives all its expressive- 
ness and technical terminology from the former, (nine-tenths of 
the Bengali is Sanskrit) — ^the reform in the Sans^t College of 
Calcutta, whose students are drafted from various zillahs in 
Bengal, cannot be a matter of indiiferenca Though founded in 
1 824, this college, except for a short time when Professor Wilson 
introduced the plan of translations, has not, until lately, been 
made a means for enlightening the masses. Its early plans 
contemplated the study of English, medical science and law. 
Though the College was established in Lord Amherst's days, yet 
to Ishwar Chandra, the present able Principal, animated by the 
spirit of a !l^on and a Bopp, are we^ indebted for making 
the institution, besides the mental training given in it by Sans- 
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krit, a philological <»e, a royal academy for BengaU, afoiait tm 
purify of style, « tnunine sdiool for wle plul<£>^cal tow^iars. 
He has tak^ tiie noble Susskrit away firom bang the 
of sup^^tion and Brahminioal enthiabawt, to be the lever 
for giving dignify to the hmgiuge of the massee What 
Whateley has done for popolanzing Logi^ cat Socrt^ Philo* 
sophy, Ishwar Chandra ms done for facilitating the study of 
Sandmt Grammar — rendenng a study hitherto so abstruse 
ae easy as Greek. His grammar and easy reading lessons 
in Sanskrit are now the class books in various Englidi 
schools, where the pupils learn the Bengali Sddhu Bhasha by his 
system, — and Professor Wilson's statement is verified, that a 
ni^ive can be taught Sanskrit in three or four years. 
Instead of youths being “ four or five years engird on the 
‘ study of Sanskrit Grammar, and not advanced beyond its 
< simplest rudiments,” they, after three months’ study of the 
declensions and conjugations, begin reading simple Sanskrit sen- 
tences, and then study the Belles Lettres and poetic works, thus 
liberalising the mind. For an account of Ishwar's improved 
system, see Beport of the Committee of Public Instruction for 
1852. His dementary Sanskrit Grammar and Reader, have 
been introduced into the course of study of the Chief Missionary 
Institutions in Calcutta, and into various Mofiissil Schools, as 
being the best means of groundmg pupils thoroi^hly in the Ben-^ 
gaU idiom and in Etymdogy, and in making them familiar with 
technical terms The Mugdahodha, is being gradually displaced 
by the natives tkemsdves. Ishwar’s name will go down to pos- 
terity with those of Wilkinson of Sehore, and of Dr. Ballantjme 
who has made Bacon intelligible to the pandits of Benares, 
— ^men who have done so much for enlistmg the learned and 
influential classes of this country in a course of diffusing enl^t- 
ened ideas. 

' The employment of pandits for the systematic teaching 
of Bengali to tiie youths in the Parental, StPanl’^ the Martinierp 
and Mr. Montague’s educational seminaries, for European and 
East Indian youtbS' — ^its introduction also into the European 
Orphan A^lum, the Normal Sdiool, and other schools for fe- 
iru^, — the increased strictness of the examinations in Fort Wil- 
liam Coll^,— the late excellent rules for the examination of 
Civilians and Military men in the Vernaculars, are full of 
hope as imareasing the number of Europeans who will 
t{^ an interest in the Vernaculars. Europeans, hitherto, have 
generally desmsed Orienttd studies, through not knowing wo^ 
thing about tiiem,*<-but the orders e/L Government requiring €k>l- 
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lectors «id llagistrates to itinerate in their districts^ mil make 
the wants and kagoi^ of the people bett» known. We tmrt 
that Qovmunent mar soon require a certain Yomaeular qiiali< 
fication firom principals and heM ma^^ of C!(dl^eB,-^without 
this they will never be able to exercise an effidentsuperintendanee 
over the lower classes in a school. These classes really form the 
base on which you havC to erect your supoBtraetme, — native 1^ 
will often give long definitions of a word in English, not knowing 
the proper meaning of the word. We have known a lad give the 
correct meaning of the- word desert, and yet when translating 
the sentence, “ m the desert of Arabia there are no trees," trans* 
lating desert hj jumbal, and of another rendering the impo^mg 
rocks of Arabu hj prahamdiak — roguish. 

W e have seen a remarkable improvement in the mode of teach* 
ing Bengali carried on in the Hindu ColWe by Eabu Bam 
Chandra Mittra, the Vemacnlar Professor. He aims at making 
the pupils translate idiomatically and closely passages from "Exig^ 
lish works of a didactic, narrative, or pathetic class ; he then cor* 
rects and points out their errors to the class, he trains them to 
turn common Bengali expressions into elegant ones, and notices 
all the parallel passes to an English word, phrase or sentence, 
which they meet with while translating, as well as their appro* 
priate meanings in the Bengali language, — thus making the sta-> 
dents fmniliar with elegant and idiomatic expressions in the 
English and YernaculaT languages simultaneously ; this system 
has been highly approved m by several good Bengali scholars. 

Strenuous and persevering efforts have long been made to dr* 
culate Christian truth among the nidives, by preaching, by drca* 
lating the Scriptures and Tracts in the Yemacnlari The Calcutta 
Bible Sodety circulated of Bengali Scriptures, in whole or part, 
in 1853, 25,208 copies, and since 1811, 779,280 copies, besides 
the Baptists have circulated nearly half a million copies ; in 
whole or in part : in all more than a million < We would only 


remark on this point, the soil requires dressing for the seed. 
And to use the language of Bm^e, “ The Bible is a collection 
‘ of an infinite variety of cosmogony, theolc^, l^toiy, prophecy, 
‘ psalmody, morality, apologue, ulegory,legislation,etoios,carriM 

* through different books by different authtns.” HadYemacular 
schools opened the mind, imparted a taste for reading, given a 
better acqnaintance with reading, general knowledge, geography 
and andent history, “ rendering certain terms &milimr, which, 

* on account of thdr strangmiess, always prove repulsive to tiie' 

* adult mr wholly uneducat^ when addr^sed directly on tho 

* solemn traths of religi(»i/’ tiiey surely would, have been 
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pioneers of religion and “ the most snbstsntialfalcramonirhich 
the Christian lever can be brought to work,” — and how mn^ 
more snccessfol might tire labours of Missionaries and Tract 
distributors have beeiL The Bishop df London has rixewn 
in his variots publications, the value of general knowledge 
in explaining ^ripture. — ^That the Bible is not to operate 
as a mere mcmtra or charm, independent of the use of our 
&culties. — Schools are more or less calculated to prepare an 
audience for the preacher, “ the intellect and moral sense are 
roused from their torpor.” The Serampore Missionaries, who 
had done so much for Bible circulation, said, in 1817, 
“ without native schools the Scriptures will remain in a great 
‘ degree unread, and of course inefficient” How can we expect, 
in ordinary cases, " to rouse the mind brutalized by the rudest 
forms of labor, from its physical torpor to the consciousness of 
another life t’ In Bengal it is as much ignorance, as priestcraft, 
which seals the word of God to the people. The peasant's title 
to the Christian inheritance is in a record which he ought to 
read intelligently. 

The prospect of obtaining situations is what has given of 
late years, the great stimulus to English education here . “ know- 
ledge is merely sought as a means of livelihood,"must be the kOT- 
stone of the arch of Vernacular education also. According to the 
marketable value of knowledge will be the investment or capital 
and labour — subsequently ‘‘ the motive will improve as educa- 
tion advances." The Prusrian and French Governments use the 
same spur. Mr. Marshman in his evidence before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, Slasth Report, p. 35, states on 
this subject • 

The number of eituations which the Government of Bengal and Behar 
has at its diq)OBa], amounts to no fewer than 19,000 of the value of from 
five to thirty rupees a month which would be exceedingly coveted by that 
class of men who are likely to send their children to the vernacular schools. 
What I would propose, therefore, is, that those situations should be held 
out as pmes to the most advanced students in those Vernacular schod^ 
upon we report of the inqiector employed by the Gkivernment. This 
would produce a double advantage. It would induce a very large boc^ 
of the Natives, in fact all men above the labouring dasses, to send 
children to our schools to reomve a good education, and at the same time 
give the Government a body qf men for all the inferior offices in 

the public service. 

Eow in Bengal and Bebar we have 1,54,613 chowkedais, on 
three rupees a month eatffi, 6,918 burknndazes, at four, 1,747 
pabaridim at four, 608 jamidurs at eighty 474 mohurriis at 
7*8, aud 44§ daio^s at seventy each. 
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The Bombay Qover&menl^ in 1852, published a notification 
that the peon who can read and write is to get the^ preference 
over the one who cannot — a mmilar one came out in the 
Presidency, but in Bengal no step has been taken in this 
respect, though in the Agra Presidency chuprassis, borkan- 
(liuies and idl the officials of Government are required to pass 
an examination in reading, writing, and accounts. 

We hold with Aristotle, that as it is the interest of the state 
to check crime, and that as prevention is better than cure, so 
the Mfffiistrate should see that children are educated , but it 
should ne on the prindple of “ help them to help themselves,” 
— this is particularly necessary in Bengal, where tne natives are 
so disposed to leave every thing in the hands of Government, 
like creeping plants they love to lean on a parent stem. Hence 
we think that, after the English model, the Government should 
limit itself principally to appointing a well-paid staff of exa- 
miners, mamng grants to schools by way of help, (not to 
supersede private exertion) and having here and there modd 
schools. We know various cases of Indigo-planters and others 
who, if aid were granted by the State, wotdd be glad to establish 
Vernacular Schools, to whom, “in their frequentjoumies through 
‘ the villi^es, inhabited by their cultivators, with the view of 
‘ examining ^e state of their crops, a glance at the human 
‘ plants advancing in knowledge would form a source of de- 
‘ ughtful amusement.” 

Iliere is however a party in England who think, that while 
the Government should be the jailor, hangman, policeman, 
doctor of the people, it should do notWg for their education. 
Sir J. :^y Shuttlewortb, in his work on education, has shewn 
how this vMra-vokintaryism has failed in England. 

The Natives value education. To impart knowledge to the 
young is esteemed an act of religious merit — ^in many cases 
teachers pay the pupils. Mr. Adap) has ^ven in his returns 
the number of childmn receiving domestic instruction as one- 
third of the community. He and others have calculated 
that there are in Bengal and Behar, 100,000 Vernacular Schools, 
su^orted by natives. 

Improvement, and not mere innovation, is the motto of the 
North Western Provinces; let us follow this; as also the policy 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society of Calcutta They wished to 
improve Native Agriculture, _ as one means to this they have 
periodical distributions of prizes for the common Mali, who 
IS to Horticulture as the Ouru Mohaduty b to a schooL At a 
late dbtribution of prizes held in the plain before the Fort we 
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mw 2,500 spectators pres^iv aad piizeti ia tatmey, &&, mere 
distributed to seventy mails, of whom there were 200 in 
attendance. This system has been acted o& unce 1830. 150 
malis are annually rewarded in this way, and 650 Bs. given in 
prizes and medala 

But where are teachers to come from ? Look at the number 
of young men that have left our English schools and are seek* 
ing for employment, content with a trifle ; many of them would 
fmswer as teachers of Geography, and History ; and in fact, it 
would do our native teachers of English schools much service 
were they to commie their pedagogic |career as teachers in 
Yemacuhur Schools. We know cases where this class of teachers 
are employed part of the ^y in an English and part in a 
Yernacular sdiool, and it works well. 

We would employ the Guru-Mahashay for the teaching 
of arithmetic The Guru ILdiashay is a &c-simiie on Indian 
ground of the Irish Hedge School-master. Fees are regulated by 
the progress of the student ; we would pay him so much a head 
for the boys that can write by dictation, to encourage him “ ra- 
ther by premiums offered than by a monthly salaiy." Dr. Bell 
drew some of the best parts of his system from this said Guru 
Mohashay system, such as monitors, simultaneous answering, 
learning the letters by writing them, chanting. The Guru Mo^ 
haslm has got local influence, the parents have more confldence 
in him thsm they would have in a stranger, though a superior 
teacher. 

But a tnuning school for Yernacular teachers is required in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta, which will give as superior an 
education in literature through Bengali as is done in the 
Medical College in Medical .matters, where lectures in Ben- 
gali are delivwed on Anatomy, Materia Mediea, Surgery, Uie 
Pradice of Medicine, to fifty students, who ^1 take notes 
in BengalL There were ^00 candidates for admission to this 
class on its opening. ■ By founding scholarships for superior 
lads in model Mofussil schools, we can get a class of pupil 
teachers gradually. 

In the Kiahnaghur district a Yernacular training school for 
teachers, in connection with misdons, has bemi in operation for 
the last two years. Instruction is conveyed by lectoes on the 
following secular subjects, the sta^nts t^ng notes — Fhpical 
Geograj^^ Ancient History, Histories of Greece and Borne, 
Saj^nt Reading, and Bengsdi Composition. 

The practical si^estions we would offer, as the result of the 
previous r^mu^, are— fallowing a wide margin for "local 
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eixperienee,” leaving the choice of means at the di^sal d the 
agent to hold him responable for the end. 

(1.) Take the plan in the North .Western Provinces u the 
at the same there should be “ dastidty in the application 
of general rules,” according as circumstances suggest, and 
suiM to an experimental system. 

(2.) The whole management should be not under "the 
vacillating councils of a fluctuating Committee,” with its Cal* 
cutta Assodations and local prejudices, but, as in the North 
Western Provinces under the Lyeut-Oovemor, who, from bis 
official podtion, would be acquainted with the wants and state 
of the Mofussil, and by his moving about, could avail lUm- 
self of the experience of others, and particularly of Yemacular 
tnspectors. 

(3.) In connexion with him, as in the North Western Pro- 
vinces, a Vidtor General, on a salary of 1,200 rupees a 
month, a man of position in society, whose recommendation 
and correspondence with Mofussil authorities would cany 
weight, a man of enthusiasm, not discouraged by difficulties, 
one who has frith in the ultimate triumph of jpopvJar educa- 
tion. His duties would be inspecting schools m the Mofussil^ 
correspondence with teachers and the friends of popular educa- 
tions. The history of the Madressa and other Government insti- 
tutions shows the absolute necessity of a vigilant, active Euro- 
pean superintendance. It is of no use making rules, unless we see 
them acted on — local Committees have proved decided frUures. 
Much of the success of Vernacular education in the North West 
Provinces, we attribute to the appointment of Mr. Beed, as 
Visitor General, who, by his position m society, has given dignity 
to the cause of poprdar enlightenment ; his three reports shew 
how zealously he has acted. The late Hon'ble J Thomason re- 
marks thus of his appointment, " but it is also evident that his 

< success has been greatly owing to the'position he occupied in 
' the service. This greatly promoted his influence with tW peo- 

< pie with the Native officials and with his brother officers in 

* charge of districts, this can be done by no one with so much 
‘ efiect as by a Civilian who is on habits of intimate friendship 

* with those of his own service, and to whom all natives look up 

* as to one who at some future may exercise an immediate 
‘ influenceover their prospects and fortunes" “A Visitor Qener^ 

* proceeding to a native school, would be rinded as a kind- 

* ness and an honor, as a oormedArtg limk vMdi bringa ike 
‘ pupile incmitact with the Government of the country, and 
' elevates thmn in the consid^timi of their conntrymen." 

(4) Under the Visitor General Sab-Inspectors, one for each 
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of the zillahs — to visit ev^ school which receives Gov«»aineiit 
aid St least twice a year, to carry out the mstroctioos given 
by Oovemment, to hold examinations of cmdidates for certifi* 
cates to entitle them to be registered for public employment, 
to distnbnte prizes to the most deserving teachers. The in- 
structions given to the peigunnah visitors in the N orth Western 
Provinces, are well a&pted to the Lower Provinces.— See 
Thombm’s Statistics, pp. 44, 45. 

(5.) Five eUlahs, say the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, Himli, 
Nuddea, Midnapur, Birdwan, which have a population of five 
millions, to be selected first, the primary object should be 
rather “ inten»ve effort than extensiva” In the North Westmi 
Provinces, eight districts were selected ; when the experimen]| 
was successful, it was extended to the whole of the North 
Western Ptovinces. A few districts weU worked, regarding 
quality more than quantity, would serve as rnadd districts. At 
the same time, in particular cases, where there is a guarantee of 
e£Merd8upervnterCi(mce,tad might be extended to other districts. 
1^00 much must not be attempted at first, “ restricting to a nar- 
‘ rower sphere and a more select number, with the view of ulti- 
' mately and more speedily reaching the entire mass, through the 

* instrumentality of thoseawakenedand enlightened." (Dr.Duff ) 

(6) Qramta in odd. Giving help to all schools, in secodar 

education, has been ably advocated by Messrs. Marshman, 
Duff, Halliday, Trevelyan. Thomason’s principle was, “ the 

* Government does not intend to establish schools of its 
‘ own, but intends to help the people in establishing schools 
‘ for themselves.” We have 100,000 Vernacular spools in 
Bengal. Besides improving these, there oimht to be in cen- 
tral places model schools like the TehsUmir schools of the 
North Western Provinces, established by Government, “ to 
‘ set an example of improved modes of teaching and improved 
‘ books, so as eventually to supersede the common' Guru 
' Mohashay ones." 

(7.) A certain number of the following seuhjects to be 
taught in schools api>lying for aid. Writing by Dictation, — 
Mental Arithmetic which trains to a habit of reasoning and to 
precision of thought, rendering the peasant less a prey to 
Iraud— Natural History, — L^ons on oldects, — the History of 
Bengal, with the map — Map copying, — Physical Geography, — 
Grammar and Etymology, and Ethics. Each school required to 
employ a pandit for two ^ys a week at least, and a teacher 
of a class superior to the Guru Mohashay, capable of teaching 
Mensuration and Phyncal Geography. 

(8) Presets in the spirit of Lord Hardinge’s resolution. 
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that the man who can read or write should get the preference 
to one who cannot, to be held out to promising pupils persever- 
ing in the studies — such as promotion to the Bengali Medical 
class, Calcutta, where Gfovemment has founded fifty scholar- 
ships of the monthly value of five rupees each, tenable for 
three years ; or to be trained as superior agriculturists in the 
Botanical Gardens, with the prospect of receiving salaries rang- 
ing from eight to thirty rupees,— but above all, that the 19,000 
situations ranging from five to thirty rupees monthly, at the 
disposal of the Government of Bengal, might be held out as 
prizes. “ Learning for learning’s sake” is not the rule in Eng- 
land ; why should we expect it to be so in India ? If we wish 
to have education here like the light of heaven distributed among 
all, “ popular education should be the principal cog-wheel in the 
‘ machineiy of the state ” Government patronage should bo 
extended to deserving pupils of the schools. 

(9 ) A Vernacula/rLibra/i^ tobeconnected with each school — 
to chensh a taste for reading among teachers, and boys’ books 
might be lent from it, to senior pupils, as exercises in analysis and 
affording materials for essays. These books might be lent t6 

E ersons m the neighbourhood as an amusement for leisure 
ours By indenting for a copy of every useful Vernacular work 
that issues from the Calcutta press, a good supply would soon 
be obtained In the North Western Provinces, Government sub- 
scribe for a number of copies of every valuable Vernacular book, 
and put it on their published lists, so as to give it a wider 
circulation, and encourage private enterprise. Periodicals 
also and a Newspaper like the Satya Pradi/p might be 
taken in. Schools give the appetite, but l^a/ries must 
supply a healthy food. Without mental food the mind 
sinks into a state of stagnation. Vernacular Libraries 
have been estabhshed by the Bombay Council of Education 
in the chief towns in the interior — we want the fostering 
of a domestic literature, “ cheap, instructive and interesting, 
* adapted both to the pecuniary" means and mental qon- 
‘ stitution of the people.” The people of Nimar, in 1848, 
subscribed 1,397 rupees for the purchase of Vernacular books for 
libraries. Every model school might carry out a recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Mouat’s, “ to have a garden so arranged as to exhibit 
‘ the classification of plants — the students might study it as a 
* department of Natural Science, and even in lectures on the 
‘ structure, economical uses, mode of growth, development and 
^ cultivation of plants. The illustrations are always at hand, 
' there is nothing in them offensive to native tastes or habits, 

w I 
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‘ and tb^ are clothed \ridi « perpetual charm poetio intweat 
' that has not been lost upon the dassic writers of the East." 

(10.) Sehcianhipe in eonnedion with a eertain number of so* 
penor sdiools, to keep boys longer at school, so tliat “ the living 
principle taught the boy at school, shall be kept alive in the 
breast of the man.” These scholarships would enable superior pu« 
pils ilrafted from the common schools, as from a kind ot nursery, 
to lay a deeper foundation of knowledge, and thus create a thirst 
for knowle^e, and would give ns a superior class of native fane* 
tionaries and teachers — students for the Sanscrit College-** 
medical students — employfo in the courts, he. Five rupees a 
month would enable them “ to protract their couree of study, 

* and also to render their own attainments subservient to the 
‘ instruction of the lower class* s of the students." The Bev. 
T< Thomason, fatlier of the late Lieut-Goveroor, proposed to Go- 
vernment the Vernacular scholarship plan as early as 1824, and 
Mr. W. B. Bayley, in the same year also recommended “ such an 
' allowance to be granted to the cleverest boys, as might induce 

* them to pursue their studies to a later age than they can now 
‘ be expected to do.” Length and variety of study is absolutely 
necessary to quicken an<l expand the mind : if 62,0IM rupees 
have been annually given by Government in Bengal since 1839 
for English scholarships m their colleg<>s, surely some en* 
CQoragement ought to be {^ven to the V em aea l a r . 
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Art. H— 2%« Indian AffricnUwnd MiaeeUanp, puHii^ed 
under the wperintendenee cf the Agrieulturcil and Sortir 
cultural 8ooldy ef Indiai. Fo4 Faide 1, 2 and 3. 

“ The Agricultnr^ Sociel^ of India" was established in this 
city on the 14th September, 1820. It was resolved at the same 
time, that “the promotion of Horticulture be considered a 
branch of its main object" The prospecto^ from the pen of 
Dr. Carey, the venerable founder, which will be found m the 
first volume of the Tranaadiona of the SocieW, fully details its 
etgect, as beinji' the general amelioration of the a^eultural 
condition of India. And the means recommended are, Ist, 
collecting information on the innumerable subjects connected 
with the agriculture of the different parts of the country, 
find, enhancing the value of the land by improved modes of 
culture, manures, rotation of crops, draining, embankments, &a 
3rd, the introduction of new and useful plants. 4th, the im> 

{ irovement of the implements of husbanuiy. 6th, improving 
ive-stocL 6th, bringing waste lands into a state of culdva- 
(ion, &c. 

It does not appear that the maintenance of a fam or garden, 
for the purpose of making experiments on an extensive scales 
was contemplated by the founder — and the reasons given by 
him against such maintenance were forcibly repeated by Mr. 
Leycester, the fiist President, in his Introductory Diseburse 
delivered in 1824, which will cdso be found in the same volume 
of the TranaadioTia. Speaking of the inability of the Society 
to maintain such an Institution, he says — further, were it 
* possible, still its utility would be doubtful, as no one sitna* 
* tion could command all the advantages of varied soil, sitna* 
* tion, elevation, and many other things necessary to thesuc- 
* cessful cultivation of all the difierent productions of Indian 
* husbandry." 

It is quite dear that the policy has been to make the Society 
the depository of “ the information and experience of a body 
* of men engaged in the same pursuit, and thereby put every 
* individual m possession of the sum total acquired by them 
‘ all." 

The Society has been in existence for upwards of thirty-two 
years, and has published eight volumes of the Tranaadiona, and 
nearly eight volumes of the Journal, the translation of the first 
two volumes of the Tranaadiona into Bengali, and throe ports 
of the work under review. 

The Tranaadiona and Journal contain a mass of varied infin^ 
motion, on subjects connected with the i^pricoHote^ Hortioul- 
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ture and Floriculture of this country. It is trae that informa- 
tion on several subjects is not sufficiently practical, and is more- 
over imperfect, but it will, nevertheless, be found not altogether 
without value in the prosecution of enq^uiry. There is, on the 
other hand, a total of the present ideas, the experiments, 
^ the general practice, and the proposed plans of a ^eat number 
‘ of individuals, combined, indeed, with a history of errors, mis- 
^ takes and failures, which, however injurious to the individuals 

* who make them, are of the utmost advantage to the So- 

* ciety.^^ 

Dr. Royle observes, that “the skill required for the culture, 

' either of indigenous or exotic plants in India, may be dis- 

* tinguished into two kinds — 

1 . “A practical knowledge of the details of culture in ge- 
neral, or of that peculiar to particular plants/' 

2. A knowledge of the principles which are applicable to 
all, and which necessarily influence all results” 

Those who will refer to the proceedings of the Society will 
find that it has to some extent contributed to the stock of 
such knowledge. 

It is satisfactory to find that the Society has received cordial 
co-operation from the Government, and its interesting labors 
have been in a great measure stimulated by this fortunate cir- 
cumstance ; but it is nevertheless true that it presents a large 
mass of facts, which would never have been ascertained, and 
experiments which perhaps would to this day have been un- 
performed, had it not been in existence 

There are several staple articles which have engaged the at- 
tention of the Society. 

Dr. Royle's work on the culture and commerce of cotton in 
India, is a comprehensive record of the “ measures adopted at 
^ different periods to improve the culture of cotton in India.” 
From the experiments which have been made in different parts 
of the country it is evident that the improvement of that 
article is not hopeless, when the expense or its cultivation in 
India is six to nine Rs against sixty Rupees an acre in Ame- 
rica — when “ there is abundance of land” in the former country 
“fitted for cotton culture; and it might beneficially enter 
‘ into the rotation series without displacing an acre now em- 

* ployed in growing food,” Is there not ample reason for suppos- 
ing that a more practical knowledge of the subject on the part 
of the people would increase the consumption of the article in 
the English market ? Even Bengal, wnich is generally consi- 
dered inferior to other parts of India for producing good cot- 
•ton, ought not to be pronounced incapable of cofiiing off satis- 
fistctonly from the oraeal. The failiure *of the experiment by the 
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Society at Akra ought not to be used as an argument against 
this inference, as in the !^port submitted by the Committee 
it has been ascribed to accidental causes — cm the contrary the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Patrick of the Fort Gloucester Cotton 
Mills on a portion of the cotton grown on the Akra farm, and 
the reports on the experiments of Mr. Fiddington from Bour- 
bon seed, and of Dr. Huffiiagle from the upland Georgia seed 
grown at Cossipore, fully support the inference we have drawn.* 

An intelligent writer in the Tim^a of November, 1845, says, 
“on the moist and rich parts of Bengal, the American plants 
‘ run too much into leaf This might be obviated by vanahon 
‘ in culture ; but the insects are unfortunately also very destruo- 
‘ tive to the American cotton. But even there, some varieties of 
‘ cotton, either indigenous or exotic, may be found suitable to the 
‘ soil and chmate.” Mr Turner, President of the Commercial As- 
sociation of Manchester, says — ‘‘ you ask what is the Court to 
‘ do as regards those Distncts in which American plant will not 
‘ thrive* My answer is, encourage the growth of the leaf cotton 
‘ that win grow ; induce the natives to pick it carefully, &c. &c. 

‘ Such cotton, though not equal to what I expect will yet be grown 
‘ in India from American seed, will always be saleable and useful 
‘ to the manufacturers of the country at its Mr relative value 
‘ compared with other cotton”— CAopmcwi'a C<Mon <md Com- 
meroe of India, page 3. 

In the North Western Provinces of India, which produce very 
fair native cotton, the culture of the American cotton failed, 
“ apparently owing to two very dry seasons,” a drawback which 
the completion of the Doab canal has since removed. The 
experiments in the Madras Presidency, and in Central India, 
have been more successfuL Dr. Wight, in his evidence be- 
fore the Commons’ Committee \ith Report, p 64), says that 
“ the cultivation of the exotic cotton is a perfectly feasible 
and profitable occupation of capital in India ," and that “ it 
is more profitable for the natives to grow American than native 
cotton ” The increase in the export of the East India cotton to 
the English market is a proof of its more extended cultivation. 


In 1849 the exports were 1,82,079 Bales. 

In I860 3,09,168 „ 

Increase 1.27,089 „ 


It is stated that cotton from Bundlecund, Broach, Candeish, 
Dharwar, Coimbatore, Tinnevelly, Hyderabad and Nagpore can 
be landed in Liverpool with some profit at about SJd. a 
pound. The cotton grown from American seed in Dharwar, 


• Transaetioas, VoL VI., p. 109 to 119. 
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Belgaum^Candeish, Coimbatore and Tinnevel ly has been highly 
valued by manufacturers, as well fitted for their pntposes,^^ and 
frequently sold from 6d to 7^(2. a poumi At one of the recent 
Meetings of the Society some Nagpoor cotton was laid on the 
table ; and it was of so good quality that a mercantile member 
is said to have expressed his readiness to buy several hundred 
tons of it if procurable. 

The great objection to the native cotton is its shorter staple, 
and the undean manner in which it is grown and picked 
American saw-gins have been introduced into the country to 
remedy the defects. Both the Government and Society have 
been endeavouring for some time to substitute an improved 
Cotton-cleaning Machine, which should be “ perfect in its action 

* in separating Cotton Wool from the seed, and possess such qua- 

* lilies of expedition, simplicity and comparative cheapness, as 

* to render it likely to come into practical use.” The premium of 
5,000 Bs. so liberally offered by Government, and the Society’s 
gold medals, have been awarded to the gins exhibited by Messrs. 
Carver and Co., and Messrs. Bates, Hyde and Co. But neither 
of these gins is likely to supersede the simple and cheap 
charka, as the Cottage Machine of the rural population. They 
will however be of use to cleaning establishments tliat may be 
formed on an extensive scale in central situations.* 

The attention of the Society has also been directed to the 
cultivation of the superior kinds of Su^r-cana They were in 
tiie first instance grown in the Society's Nursery ; and since 1838 
more than 220,000 canes have been distribute! I to various parts 
of the country. Dr. Royle says ** a European house, however, 

* employed in the culture and manufacture of sugar, and in the 

* distilling of rum in the North West of India, writes that they 

* found tlie China cane to be superior to that introduced from 

* the Isle of Bourbon, and now spread over India under the name 

* of the Otaheite cane." In “ the statistics of Sugar,” pub- 
lished in .184:8, the following statement is made ; it is an as- 

* cerhuned fact that the cane cultivation in fiower Bengal is fast 

* improving from the Otaheite (known by the natives as Bombay) 

* cane, which has been of late years substituted both for the sake 

* of quality and yield.” It is (lifScuIt to ascertain to what extent 
the Society has been instrumental in the increased culdvation 
of the better kinds of cane. Private enterprise, as well as the 
increasing demand for the article in the English market, have 
no doubt mainly led to the more extended cultivation of Sugar- 

^ Since the above waa writMn, we have seen MackayV Western India, eontaininflr ft 
id^y iiitere<ttinK iotrodnetton from the yen of Mr T. Bazety, President of th* 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, m which he clearly ebons tiie capability of Indi ft 
to oompeta with Ammca i& the prodnetion of cotton. 
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9me in India.* But it ouinot at the same time be denied thak 
such extensive distribution of the cuttings for a number sS 
years by the Society has stimulated and aided the improvement 
of the produce. 

In 1836 Ur. T. Williamson reported favorably on the intro- 
duction of Ouheite Sugar-cane in tlie Deccan. Dr. Stevenscm 
bore similar testimony as regards Luchnow. Captain W. H. 

who appears to have taken great interest m the distri- 
bution of this Cane throughout the Saugor and Nerbudda territo- 
ries and otiier parts, tdso reported on the subject, and to “ sugar 
of excellent quality” being made in the JNerbudda yalley.-f 
The China cane grew successfully iu Buxar and the Doab. 

In volume YL of the Journal of the Society, there is a 
practical paper on the subject, written by its late gardener, 
which may be recommended to those wlio wish to be informed 
on the mqde of growing the different kinds of cane. The 
paper would have been more complete if it bad given the com- 
faraiim quantiiiea of saccharine matter which tiiey yield, and 
thus established the order of superiority, which, we believe, is 
now given to the Otaheite cana 

The eighth volume of the Society’s Joumcd contains an article 
on the drying process of the Sugar-cane, from tlie pen of Ur. 
Henley — ^on enquiring and practical member of the Society, 
its the cultivation of the Beet-root Sugar has extraordinarily in- 
creased on the Continent, and it is ^own at a moderate cost, the 
special attention of the Indian Agricultural Community ought 
to be directed to the consideration of the communication in 
question. It would tell powerfully on the increased growth 
and export of the Indian Cane-Sugar, if by the application of 
the drying process it could be exported at a lower pnce, so as 
to compete with the Beet-root Sugar. 

With regard to fibrous materials, the Uuseum of the Society 
has been miriched with various specimens, and the information 
collected on the subject is really of a valuable natura Dr. 
Boxburgh, in hh interesting work, states, that besides hemp 
and fiax, the wuriixicae tribe abounds in trees which afioid 
materials "fit for cloth, paper and cordage^” A variety of 
fibrous specimens have since been brought to the Qotice of the 
Sorietj^ from various parts of the country. The Deyta hemp. 


V Tb« manber of bfggabo cnltmted nth cane m Bengal anU N. W. Prorioeea 

loeordiDfp to the return published lu is 25,(12,609 

Ditto Madras / 84,947 

Ditto Bombay 77,846 


26 ,^,^ UggahSe 


t Tnmsaotioxu, Tol IlL 
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which interested Lord Auckland, was submitted to the Society 
in 1842, and was pronounced by its judges to be "equal in 
color, clearness, length and stren^h to the best Russian/'* The 
stinging nettle, known " throughout the lower and centre ranges 
' of tlie Himalaya by the names of haba/r^ or allov) or hichoo, 
I has been fayorably noticed by Captain Rainey, on account of its 
I declared resistance to injury from immersion in water/'^f* The 
introduction of Mauritius was recommended by 

Mr. Henley, but it was thought that certain species of panda- 
nus ^ were commonly employed in Bunnah and the Straits for 
^ matting, and if pandanus were to supersede jute, it would 
‘ rather be from the pandanus of Rurraan than from Mauritius.'^ 
Mr* T, Tonnochy, Deputy Collector of Bolundshahar, drew pub- 
lic attention to the aloe He was instrumental in its exten- 
sive cultivation in Bolundshahar, and its fibre was subservient 
to various economic purposes, viz , setringies, cordage, &c 
Mr. Sconce, while at Chittagong, took warm interest in the 
development of its agricultural resources. The hemp and flax 
prepared there under his superintendence were, on whole, 
good. Mr. Daneef, a practical Belgian farmer, to whom the 
samples were submitted, reported as follows • “ After the favo- 
‘ rable report I have given on these samples, it is almost needless 
^ for me to add, that I consider the soil and climate of Chitta- 

* gong to be admirably adapted for the growth of hemp and flax, 

* and particularly for the former. All that appears to be wanted, 

‘ is a proper and cheap mode of preparation, such as 1 have 
‘ attempted to describe. If this is followed out, I think these 

* two stales, especially hemp, are likely to prove a great source 
‘ of profit to parties embarking in their culture/’J Mr. Daneef 
has also informed the Society, from his own practical experi- 
ment, “of the means at our disposal, in this* country, which 
‘ can readily be made available for the production of flax 
' and its seed. "§ The Report of the Flax Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Society, contains good suggestions, but the high 
premium of 10,000 Rs. which they recommended the Govern- 
ment to offer for “ ten tons of merchantable flax yielding a 
fair profit in the English market," was evidently an injudicious 
measura The pooah fibre of Nepal and Sikim, sent to the 
Society by Dr. Campbell, was reported upon by Capt Thomp- 
son, wno said, “ these have been tested both at the arsenal and 

* Government dock-yards, and proved perfectly equal to any an4 
‘ all purposes that cordage made of Russian hem^ has hitherto 

• Jonrnal, VoL 1 , p. 41. t Journal, Vol. I , p. 381 

t Journal, VoL U., part il, p. 281. § Joamal, Vol I., p. 394, 
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* be^ used for. Fnnn iJie enoooiagmff report npofi tho c(id[> 
‘ age, from the heads of both the navu and militttty depart- 

* meats, there seems no reasoa to donbt that this hemp, and 

* others that are beiog da% discovered, will omnplet^ sapor* * * § 
' sede the importation of Earope-made oordi^”* Ine Moa* 
ne^or tope, sent by liCr. F. SHpwitb, is also deserving of 
quiry.t In 1848 the attention of the Sodety was drawn Iqr 
Dr. Campbell, to the Kwukoora fibre of Bungpoor, which, on 
further enquiry, appeared to be the UrUoa tenaeimma of 
Boxbuigh, and “ identical with that from which the superior 
' &brio Known as the ‘ China graea-doth is manofoctarea, and 

* for which there is at present a large demand fur the En g lis h 

* market" It is the Calooee of Sumatra, tiie Eamee of Penang, 
the Pam of the Shans, and the rheea of Assam.| It appears 
that the rheea of Assam can be readily sold in Calcutta for 28 
per ton. According to the opinion of an En^ish broker, there 
IS “ an extensive market for this article.” The samples t^t 
were sent to England were considered “ equal to the best sorts 
from China.” Dr. Wallich, to whom they were diown, says, “Ae 
‘ rhea fibre you showed me is, indeed, a vast achievement. I 
‘ am entitlea to speak dedsively in this matter, because I utterly 
‘ idled in producing the artide, as did one far greater than m^ 

* the cdebrated Dr. Boxbutgh ; so much more credit is due 

* to CoL Jenkins and to Major Hannay, for their complete sue* 

* cess."§ The rhea is cultivated at present on a small scale by 
the dooms or fishermen, and the fibre is used in mtking nets, 
&C. ^ It sells at eight annas per seer. A more extended col* 
tivation of the article will, no doubt, enable the grower to sdl 
it at a cheaper rate. Dr. Boyle quotes it at .^48 to 58 per ton 
in the English market || 

Major Haimay also aeserves the best acknowledgmmrts of the 
Society, for bringingto its ]K)ticethe cognate species^ of the rhea 
and the rAom5ouifa, yrhich, “from thelen^h of the staple, its 

‘ similarity to silk, and its gr^t strength,” would command a 
high pnee in Eng^d ” From the accounts of Mr. Gubbins 
and Capt. Rainey, it appears that an urtica also grows in 
Simla. Thread prepared from the wild pine-apple plant was 
submitted to the Society in 183&, by Miss Davy. The 
other fibrous substances which engaged the attention of the 
Sodety, are the Jubbulpore hemp, mudd^, oommonly known 

• Journal, Vol. VI , p. 141. 

t Journal, VoL VIII, p. 45. 

I Journal, Vol VI., p. 80, 209 and 215. 

§ Journal, Vol VIII., part ui. 

II Calcutta Gazette, 18th March, 1854. 

^ Joomid, Vol. Vlll., part ui ,, p. 88. 
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as the ehtnda tras, wld<^ ii better adapted fer elolfa' 
tbaa ootdage*^ uod <^fw wtdala of Indore, irhidi ^ms 
fooad " <mte eqtud to tbe best Bnssiaa hemp "f ekittee 
otieopereTBidamow and tbamsoi;m fibre of SalsoBei TheSoeie^ 
seeots to bave takes ap ia r^it earnest tke aabjeet the 
improreDomt of silk and flax at the early stage of its pro-' 
oeedisgs, and in 18S8 avarded the €K>ld Med^ to Mr. W. G. 
Bose, ror the best samples of vhite and yellow raw silk and 
t& Mr. G. Law for the second best sample of yellow raw silk. 

We will now prooeed to take a short review of the different 
oils whi«h toe Moiety has beat isstramental in making known 
to the pabUe. 

The jgduee oil <ff Bohmdshahar which, according to Dr. 
Griffiths, ia a gemiine euphorbia, was sent to England, where it 
Was prononneed to be a '* drying oil of a mperior desenption.” 
Bow far this <nl can suposede toe linseed remains to be as- 
certained. Ihe mowah ml (bassia latifolia) has been used in 
making candles and soap.^ Chie great advantage which it has 
over cocoannt oil is, that its stearme is edible % It can he sold 
extensively in the SkigUsh market at <f 3& per ton. The Seere- 
tory of toe Society of Arts, who caused the oU to be subjected 
to an examination, says, " the toun obtained in tois process from 
' Mlow is fittx^ for soap-making and other rou^ purposes. 

* From palm dl it is too much colored to be applicable to many 

* OSes ; ^ tlu^ obtained &om this oil is supenor to either, and 

* in its appearance and properties resembles olire oil, and 1 think 

* for many purposes would be as usej^j-espedally for dyeing.” 
It m supposed that an enterprising European, asasted 
with the urfopoation from the ^xuety, exported this oil to 
Iktgland, by which he benefitted largely. The butter tree 
of Kniwami is a spccies of toe makwa tree, and the «ib- 
Btances which toe formmr yields are, in a great measure, 
used in same way. The dhe^ ahroot, grown in the 
Kizam’s dmninions, yields a fine- oil, which is “ of more oom‘- 
mercial valoe than linseed, as it is less liable to landdity.” ^It 
has been found very useful in painting. The other oils of any 
rtote, wfaidi have been brot^t to the notice of the Society, 
are toe yum^ badem oil, and ram tU, which are stfoservimit to 
'various economic ^irposes. 

Of toe artiries oonti^ng tanning properties the Ameri- 
can sumach or dividivi first engaged the attention of toe 
Society. Hiis plant was inhroduc^ by Dr. Hamilton, afid 
rtised in the Botanical Garden here in 1835. Mr. 7^ 

* JoBTBti, vid. Tin., p. isa 

t Jomnal, VoL Via,p. ISl. 

} Jowml V<d. IV., Cwrespondenoe, p. 311 wd Vol. T , Corteapondtnoe, p. 81. 
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tho&glA ibtt “the eoU &idia is better ^dwt^ its 
groww than that of Ammes,” hot “ thjUiK tmtU it is 

* eztensnrdy raltivsted in this eoai^,it «iU net* as an >0141^ 

* ef eoaowroe, yield mtieh, or iadeed say ^(4t whatevwto iha 

* growers.” Mr.SooAoe, Ckdleetor of Chittagong, brought to tto 
notice of the Society the pods of the teree pu^ which grows 
in (he jangles of thie^ plaoe. Mr. Toil, to whom the pods wore 
subtnitted, r^rted more fiworably oa th^ than (hose of the 
dividivi, ad&ig, that, “ If ther^ore it can be extensively 

* grown, not only at OiittagOBg, bat 4dso ui other parts et 

* the eountiy, at a moderate expense, 1 feel oonfidrat it 
' would become an ar(ide considenhle demand in foreign 
*,inark^ besdes b^uig eidonsively used in this countiy.” 
The Sodety was favored by Dr. Irvine, with a-paper on the 
Meeortmea and J^rodtuts l)a/ijedmg. In thdi paper Ih-. Irvine 
allndes to “the existence, in the forests of Daijeelmg, of several 
‘ spedes oak affording vcdonia in large quandties, ofa quality 
" folly equal to that <x Smyrna" “Dhim" or pdass tree is 
not likely to be usdiil for tanning purposes. 

Information on plants yiel^ng coloring substances, is also 
-to be found in the records of the l^iety. It is well known that 
mnnjeet or Indian maddw is not equid to the maddor of 
Munjeet grows priadpolly in Nepaol and Saugtn*. hi Nepaut 
ic “ thrives best at elevations of 4 to 6,000 feet,” and sdm at 
about Bs 1-14-d per Cakutta maund. The late Dr. Griffins 
<underto(^ to famish a r^<»t <hi the ardde, btd since his death 
the sulgeet remained dormant until it was reeently revived by Mr. 
Henley (see Jowmal Val. VIII) The enquiry is still open 
as to what meims are neoessaiy for making munjeet enter 
into “eommerdal competitioa” with (he European madder. 
And it is to be hoped (hM some practical ooire^ndents of the 
^dety will add to its sto^ of iaforma(ion on this pdnt 
Major Sleeman brought ^ the notice of the Society, in 
1838, (hat the (ree which “ ytdds the best lac ” in Miiza^oor 
is the komm or oeun. It is genially produced on die 
4hode, tmm pAout, peepvd, beer and ramncu* The oompa' 
revive wmrth of the lac produced- on the diferent teees 
here, remains to be piadacally known. From 1786 to 1807, 
the East India Company made continued efforts to inttodoce 
fine grained eochinf^ into India, and die large expense which 
they ineuned from time to time attests the sincere interest 
they took in increasing the resources of (his countty. In 18g8 
the late John Sell, to whom the Sodety is so much indebted, 
took up the question, which led to much usdul discussion, but 


* TruMcUoM, VoL T1 .pM, 
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it was s^itlied at the same time that the insect broi:^t frmii 
Bourbon was not 'the spedes known as the grama ewxstre m 
Tndia.* This evid^tly shows that the eocfaineal of India has 
not yet approached the Mexican kind, l^e remarks of Br. 
Falconer on tins subject are worthy of being imoted.t 

With reference to die discussions to the simject, at some of 

* the late Meetings of the Sodety, 1 may remark, t^t the ded« 

* deratum as regards our Indian dominions, does not lie in 

* the production of a cochineal which willdyeafine deep colour, 

* but in producing an article which will qnantiitatirdy yidd a 

* remunerating amount of the dye. 

The cochineal raised in the Botanic Garden, during the 

* experiment of 1796, from the insect introduced by Gapt Neil- 

* son, afforded a color equal in intensity to the best Mexican or 

* Mestique. The same result, at the same time, was produc^ 
' by Br Berry, at Madras, who dyed flannel of a color equal in 

* brightness to the best scarlet : the insect experimented on 

* was the ‘grana sylvestra’ kind, which, by the consent of dl 

* observers, does not yield more than ono-tbird of the coloring 
' matter a&rded by the Mexican, Mestique or grana fina. 

* Hence, after a trial of twdve years, fostered by a liberal pre- 

* minm, the production of Indian cochineal proved a fdlore, 
‘ as a remunerating article of export, although 55,000 lbs. of 
' the artide bad been transmitted to Europe between 1796 and 
« 1799. 

" These objections would appear to apply equally now to the 
‘ cultivation of the \rild cochineal in the North Western I¥o- 

* vinces. The expenses of collecting, preparing, and diving 

* gtana i^lvestm, are at least as much, if not grater, than those 
‘ attending *grana fina, ’ while the yield of coloring matter, and 

* commensal vdae of the former are but one-third of the latter. 
" The Fnnjaub observations and experim^its do not seem to 

* establidi more than the great abundance, facility of production, 
‘ and hardness of the naturalised ‘ grana wlvestra,* for .strictly 

< spea^hg, it is not indigenous. But the growth of gsana 

* sylvestra, has nuwher^ in India at leasts been remunerat* 

* ing. Much encouragement is presented, for an e^eriment^ 

* in the growth of cochineal, in the Ponjab, but it appears 

* to file that it can only be made, with any reasonable pros* 

< pect (ff suceeffit, by introducing the * giana mia.' 

Trans&etionBy Yol. yL,p.261, 
t Journal, Vol. p* ^8* 

1 The Society jb also indebted to Dt. Falconer for a condgnment nf ehulMlhgra or 
^eing Lichen of the Him^yah. And it was snbsequently &Tored with no less than 
eighteen kinds &om Daxjeeli^ Igr Mr. A. CampbeU. 
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Widi te^axd to the enltivatiim of gnw the SMi^yhas not 
been wanting in attention. It has teen ascotained that ^ 
Cabal wheat is “adapted to meet the wants of the Engli s h 
miller.”* It can te laid down in Caloatta at two nqaees per 
mannd. Braigal already possesses a superimr wheat in the kind 
known in the bazar as the Benares or P^n wheat, althoi^ it 
is oftoi inculcated that Cape and Australian wheats shoim be 
introduced hern No less than sixteen kmds of foreign wheat 
were grown in Gkirai^pore, and as there is an inhnite diversity 
ef s<& in India, there is no knowing what may not be grown 
with care and skill The pissee wheat of Nerbudda, sent to Eng* 
land, by the late Cqlonel Ousely, an inde&tigable contributoir 
to the Soinety, was idso pronounced to be “most invaluable,'* 
and “ is valued at from mar to five and six shillings above the 
highest prices of the day.” 

For some years the Society has actively distributed Carolina 
paddy. Major Bogle spoke favorably of the good effects which 
would flow from its intro'daction into Arraoan. In October, 
1 848, he had to leave Arracan and join his regiment on the 
Punjab frontier. The accounts of the experiment culture since 
received are not frvorable. Mr. Payter, an Indigo-planter of 
Bogra, said, that if Carolina paddy were introduced there, “ it 
would become a staple export of the district.” In the 
Malwan isUah (Bombay) it appears to have succeeded, and the 
natives “ acknowledged, its superiority in eveiy respect to the 
country rice.” The new Granada paddy was distributed to 
various parts of the country,' and the only place from whi^ 
any satisfactoiy account of its germination was received, in 
1851, is Danewng. Tins paddy is considered better than the 
Carolina pimdy, and is smd to yield two or three crops from one 
sowing, which has been established by the experiment of Mr. 
Haworth at Cossipoor. As this subject is of vast importance 
to the Bengal zemindars and planters, we trust that the Sodely 
will not lose sight of ik . 

Colonel J. de H^ta and Mr. G. F. Hodgkinson drew 
the attention of the Sod^ to the improvement of the Bei^al 
ginger, by means of the West Indian, ginger, but it does not 
appear tliat this suggestion has been attended to. In 1835, 
Dr. Wallich reported that ginger grown in Eemaoon “ was of 
superior quality.” 

^e existence of excellent Govemm^t coffee plantations in 
Chota Ni^fpoor, and the success that has attend^ the perse- 
vering efforts of Mr. Wheeler, at Hazaribag, afford proofii of 
the naturalization of the coffee plant in India, in wnich the 


* Jmmal, VoL II., p. SSK 
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Saeifliy toateheaaoaaa partly boLdiag oat^rfanitew. I^fae^tant 
has a^indbly saeoesded i& Kjrsore aad is C^tiigimg, asd tha 
eo^ groim afr fiossapagla, by Dr. ms it^ad wi& 

Ikwaingo or finir fiataria.* 

Dorinff (hoadmiBistiiBition ci Lord WiUkum BMt^dk,' 1 bie di»- 
lottery oi the tea plant as being ind%enoii 3 in Upp^ Assam mta 
made. Tea ^^antations have ainee bemi extmided by Qorenmeat 
to Deyra Oomi, Daijeeling and t^ Trans-Sotledge tmritcmeB, and 
although the nmit of the acdimation of dus usefal plant is, no 
doab^ dae to (Jovemment and toaprivate Cmnpimy', the Sodeigr 
haa not bem minting in its duty m dramng public attention 
to the subject, and 'mus Emulating enquiry «id adrentrue. 

From lu. Piddington’s analysis of soils adapted to the colt^ 
mdion of tobacco, he eonsidets HingUe the best, and Singoor 
(six coss from Chandemagore) the second best. Tobacco has 
however been grown at Diamond Harbour and other localities. 
Dr. Gassonova nas given some practical hints in a paper (Tranaao- 
tiona, VoL II.) where he thus concludes : “ 1 have no besitati<m 

* in saying that if the rules mentioned hmeiu are strictly ob- 

* sm’^ me quality^ of East India tobacco will, undoubtedly, 

* improve, and that its cnltnre will in time afford a considerable 

* artmle of exportation." In 1336 Mr. Fiddii^ten tonouneed 
to the Somety that Cahul tobacco was'a valuable species, which 
may he cultivated throughout Bengal with common care, and 
pemsips, becmne a valuable export The tobacco of Arracan 
and Bombay '^ows what may o»done here without “ fordgn 
seed,” while the tobacco ^wn by the Society from the Yiiginia 
seed, and pronounced in England “ the best sample of Indian 
tobacco ” proves that the soil of Bmigal is also aoi^ted for its 
cultivatioB.'f’ 

There are seveml gums to which attention has been drawn 

the Somety. In 1882, lieut Charlton mmitions the gum 
copal on the Hagah hills, and a caoutchone tree similar to the 
ficus Indica in Assam. Dr. Wallich subseqnentiy named 
hi/im/m a native of the Peninsula, as abouudiiig 

in oaotttoheue. The Tramaaetiona of tiie Society show that there 
Was a good-denl of discussion on the article, and it was' at bet 
^termined thi^ “ no doubt oau be now entertained that Assmi^ 

* is quite mpaUe of eompetmg with any part of the world."| 
It has also been discoverM that the juice of maddar is susoep* 
tible rff mmvertod into A substance resemblii^ gt^ 
penha, and <toe 11 ^ (ff the manaa akw (prii^ pw) is bmng 
also used in the wl^ Mr. Cneeck. Dr. Falser does 

. 

* TrannetmiB, Vol. II,p. us. f Tranaaetioiif, Yol. lU , p IM. 

t TrSBlMtioat, V« P*19t> 
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BOti howerer,- tionk' tiiaA it 6m y«b be a s^Mtiote- foot ‘gbtU 
Mceiba; but its properties aiay be altered W eboBieal meausb 
We have emoe learat firom tiie prooeedinga of a meeti^ Of 

tile Sodety, that Dr.O’Shani^easy has reported the total uu^ 
plicabilily of muddur eztiaet as a substitute for gutta pwch^ ror 
insulating the vires in Electric Telegraphs, to whitm purpose 
€apt. HoUinss, Dr. ij^ddle, and other ooireBpoBdenta of the 
Society tiiou^t it might be implied \ 

The efforts of the Society were directed towards the improve^ 
ment of cattle. The Committee originally appointed for carry- 
ing out the obj^t, were not sanraine as to the result* as th^ 
were under an impresdon that the climate of Bengal would ht* 
teifere with tiie success of the measure ; but they expected better 
results from Northern India. Sereial exhibiti^w were, however, 
held, and prizes awarded, but the improvement induced by them 
was not such as to warrant further proBecnti<m of the object 
The Society would, we think, do well to take up the subject 
again at some future period. 

It has been shown that the wool of this country is suscepti- 
ble^f great improvement The late Mr. Robert Smith, of 
the^ommissariat Department, who possessed an extensive and 
practical knowledge of the subject, made a fovorable report on 
eertmn samples of wool, foom a cross breed and Eohistan ewe^* 
ELe conduded by saying, “ Now that the Indus is open, fipa 
‘ wooled ewes firom Meloam and Jhawar, in Beloochistan, nught 
' be readily^procured, instead (ff breeding firom the coarse woded 

* sheep of^atD% and with the Jeypoor sheep to give size, a cross 

* breed might, in afewy«i]rs,be established on this side of India, 

* which would lay the foundation of much wealth to lowers, and 
‘ benefit the country and revenue materially.” In 1844 the 
wool of a cross-bre^ betwemi a Bengal ewe and an Engliah 
merino ram, waa submitted to Mr. T. S>uthey, of London, who, 
in presenting the sample to the Court of luteoton^ says, ** it 
' awrds me great gratification in thus dmnonstrating to your 

* Hon'ble Comrt, a theory which 1 have long oat^tained that 

* the flocks in your Honorable Court's territories in India and 
< your dependencies, are capable (with ordinaiy attrition) of 

* producing wool, both as to quality and quantity, that would 

* become an mrtide of vast importance, both to the flock-ownor 
' in Lidia and the British Expire." Ihe sample sent by Hr. 
A. Sconce, Chittagong, of ^tmghai wool, was very- fidr, and 
was wdl ^idcen of by Mr.Cowdl,t and Mr. Hawmth^s report on 
the Tibetiaa wool from Dr. Campbell was fovorabla 

Of the gasses, the Society has been for some time assiduous 
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in intfodamgf the Qninea ginss into tliu ooimtiy. The mtoy 
esting eompilation of Dn vk, Suggti^mu for eistentMmg 
Vie CvUivaHon and Irdrod/amon of Uo^id md Ormmmm 
piavie, i^owB the y^etaUe xesources of tiie different parts <ff 
India, and tibat the interchange of plants may be benefidally 
worked oat 

It would exceed the limits of this paper, wonwe to expatiate 
on the points on which we have briefly touched, or to embody all 
the interesting information lying scattered in the pages of the 
iZVansoetums and Jbtmtdds of the Society. We trust that what 
we have already stated proves the utility of the Society aa a 
dmosUory of praatioal vnformoetion. To those who have visit- 
ed its museum, abounding in specimens of the varied produc- 
tions and manu&ptures of the country, anda£brding proo& of 
ite unexplored and boundless resources, it will appear what 
light enquirers may obtmn on a^cultural and industrial sub- 
jects. Toe nursery which the Society has had, since 1836, in 
the Botanical Garden, has added to the stock of its information 
the result of experiments carried on from time to time, and 
enabled it to introduce new and useful plants into the com^^, 
and distribute them extensively in all its parta 

The improvement effected by the Society in Horticulture is 
too striking to escape notice Dr. Carey says, in the Prospec- 
tus;—" It 18 also known and lamented that the state of Horticul- 

* tore in this country is almost as low as that of Agriculture ; 

* so that, except in the gardmis of certain Europeans, who at a 

* great expense procure a few articles for the table, there is 
‘ nothing to be met with, besides a few wild herbs, or garden 

* productions of the most inferior kind. All that is seen of 

* orchards^ amounts to no more than clamps of mangoe trees 

* crowded together, without judgment, and m which the quality 

* of the fruit is little consulted. The improvement of fruit is 

* almost neglected, and every thing which can contribute to the 

* famishing of our tables with wholesome and agreeable v^e- 

* tables and fine fruits, is yet to be commenced; — ^not to mentmn 

* that ornamental gardening is scarcely known." This picture 
was drown in 1820. In November, 1830, “ the Society had the 

* gratification of leamipg fifom their President, the Hmilile 
"* Sir Edward Ryan, on hm rkiM from the newly estal^fished 
' sanatarium at Cherra Poonjee, that many European and 
‘ country vegetables and frtuts, principally introdaeed^ from 

* their garden, were fiouriahing, and would, in all probability, be 

* auccesrial tikoo."* 

Those who have attended the recent Horticultaral exhibitions 


^ Trftosactioiw, Vol XI , part vii. 
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Squired as to tiie number of competitors, tbe localities whence 
they come, and the progressive improvement of several Earopean 
vegetables, which have been fmrly acclimated here, will be able 
to form an idea of the benefits which have been derived from 
the Society. Not only have many indigenous and foreign 
vegetables and fruits been improved, but they have been 
brought within the reach of all classes of the community, in 
consequence of cheap prices. 

Tlie late President, Sir John Peter Ghrant, laid a great stress 
on Horticulture. ^ In his remarks on Col Sykes' paper, ho 
says, " the cultivation of these (Horticultuml productions), which 

* were exotics in England, in Queen Elizabeth’s day, and for 
‘ some time after the establishment and supply of Covent 
‘ Garden market, instead of bringing every cabbage and cauli- 
^ flower from Holland, as wrfs then done, has done as much to 

* enrich England, as the culture of more sounding productions, 

* and the manufacture of fabrics for exportation, which attract 

* more attention." Sir John Grant was therefore for extend- 
ing and improving the cultivation of potatoes, cauliflowers 
‘ aqd peas over every part of India." Col Sykes has express- 
ed » diiferent opinion, which to us appears to be more correct. 
He says, “ the parallel drawn between the Horticultural wants 

* of England in Elizabeth's time, and the Horticultural wants of 

* India in present days, cannot hold good. England had its 
^ indigenous sorrel, parsnip, asparagus and carrot, only to 

* boast of; the two fibrous and barely edible weeds. To England 
^ therefore every Horticultural product was an inestimable boon. 

^ How different the case with India ! I do not believe one 

* European in fif^ is aware of the number and variety of the 
‘ vegetables and mits which its fertile soil yields; yet from lists 

* before me, I could say that they exceed in the products 

* of Europe, and there is nothing in Europe, available to the po- 

* pidation at large, comparable with the mangoe, — the grapes of 

* Italy, Spain, and the South of France excepted." 

In 1842 American ploughs were distributed, which answered 
“ exceedingly well, in the Goruckpoor district especially/^ It is 
difficult to say to what extent an improvement in the imple- 
ments of husbandry has been effected, when we consider 
that this question has reference to the nature of the soil, to 
which the existing implements are in many instances well 
adapted. 

Not having any returns before us, it is impossible to state 
the present value of land, compared with that of 1820, or the 
extent of waste land since brought into cultivation ; but that 

y 1 
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improrod modes of culture, and the cultivation of useful and 
valuable plants, must have enhanced the value of land, is a 
self-evident proposition. Nor can we deny that cultivation 
lias increaseu, when we see fdong the banks of our meandering 
rivers and their tributary streams, cottages and cootees of 
zemindars and planters, resounding in the bustle and alacrity 
of traffic. The Soonderbun now wears a different aspect, and 
it is to be hoped that the recent order of Lord Dalhousio will 
accelerate ^ its reclamation, and convert it into a scene of 
lural activity. 

In 184S4 Floriculture was superadded to the functions of the 
Society. It has since encouraged the improvement of indigenous, 
and the naturalization of foreign plants, and there is now scarcely 
a native nursery or a garden in and around this city which does 
not testify the good effects of this measure. It is rather re- 
markable that the dulce and utUe are going hand in hand, for 
every plot of land that contains any vegetables is diversified 
by tubs of rich flowers. The poinsettia pulcherrima is so 
common tliat its uncommonness, a few years ago, may now be 
well wondered at. 

For the last four or five years the Society has maintaii^d a 
school for the training of gardeners. They are instructed in the 
rudiments of the Bengali language, and the details of gardening 
practically. This school has educated a number of 
who have gone out of Calcutta, and it now contains twelve 
jmpils. It is of great importance that this school should be 
placed on a more efficient basis, by strengthening its instructive 
staff*, and securing the regular supervision of a special com- 
mittee. Every encouragement should also be held to cJimsi 
boys to avail themselves of its benefits.* 

We believe the only premium which the Society is now 
holding out is that of 1,000 Rupees for “ a plain and untechnical 
Treatise on Gardening, as applicable to Bengal." The Society of 
Arts have advertized premia for several objects having refer- 
ence to the productionsof India {Journal VoL VIII, ^ par^Ai,; 
Sdection, p, 96.) The Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
India should now take up the subject too, and offer prizes for ob- 
jects coming within its reach and scope The field of operations 
before it is vast and boundless; The construction of Rail-roads 
and Electric Telegraphs has already commenced. The finance )c 
the country is in a more prosperous state than it ever was, and, 

X 

* It affords os much pleasure to state that a number of young mahs are being 
brought up m the same manner under the able supcrmtenoeoce of Dr. Falconer of 
the U Co'a Botamc Gmrden. 
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judging by the condemnation of the paucity of public works 
timing the last twenty years, expressed on the late renewal of the 
Charter, we think that there is no doubt but that the attention 
of Government will in future be more directed to the exten- 
sion of the means of inter-communication throughout the coun- 
tiy. This will develope more and more its resources, call fortli 
and encourage talent and invention, stimulate its internal and 
external trade, md elevate its commercial and social position. 
We therefore think that the present is the fitting opportuni- 
ty for the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, to 
continue acting moi-e vigorously as a pioneer in the good work of 
improvement Among the fibres, oils, gums, dyes, and other 
substances of this country, the Society ought to go on discovering 
what are likely to form conmrriahle and exp<Mable articles, anil 
there ought to be a special committee of practical members for 
carrying out this special object. It is hardly necessajy to enter 
into details by mentioning specific articles, which will be sug- 
gested by the requirements of trade. 

In 1805, the Marquis of Wellesley recorded a minute in 
which he said* ‘‘under these circumstances the Governor-Gene- 
^ ral is satisfied that the establishment of an experimental farm, 

^ under proper regulations, in Bengal, would be an object of gre«at 
‘ public utility, mid he is persuaded that the expense of such an 
‘ institution would not prove considerable. The object of tho 
‘ establishment ought to bo, as already stated, the improvement 
‘ of the breed of black cattle, the introduction of a better system 
‘ of agriculture than the system now in general use in these ter- 

* ritories, and the reduction of the expense^ of preparing the 
‘ grains for consumption, by the use of machinery, or by other 

* means.*' 

In 1835, Lord William Bentinck said to the Society ; — It is 
‘ impossible not to deplore the same defective state in the Agri- 

* cultural, as in every other science in this country. Look 
‘ where you will — examine the whole scheme of this Indian 
‘ system, and you find the same results — ^poverty, inferiority, 

* degradation, in every shape. For all these evils, knowledge, 

* knowledge, knowledge, is the universal cura'* . 

“ It is to be hoped, that the progress in European Literature 
‘ will lead to those improvements in Agriculture, which, during 
^ the last half century, have so much benefitted the mother 
‘ country. It was my intention, had I remained in India, to 
‘ have proposed the establishment of small farms in the Upper, 

* Centre, and Lower Provinces, as seminaries, or rather examples 

* Asiatic Annual KegLSter for 1807, Miscellany, p, 112, 
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* of improved inodes of cultivation and cropping, and of pro- 

* paring for distribution seeds and plants of the superior pro- 
^ ducts. It is part of the general education, in which a very 

* small annual sum, well expended, might have been attended 
^ with inestimable advantages. The very limited establidiment 
‘ and means at your disposal have shown what might be done. 

* We must not forget that the Government is the landlord of 

* the country, possessing both the mleans, and knowledge of im^ 

* provemen^ and, putting all obligation of public duty aside, 
' IS the most interested in the advancement in wealth and com* 

* fort of its numerous tenantiy." These memorable words of two 
illustrious Govemors-General, appear to have been spoken to the 
wind,forthe subject has not since engaged the attention of Govern- 
ment In the li^t printed Report on Public Instruction for 1851- 
52, Page 1 71, we see a minute of Dr. Mouat He says, there 
‘ is probably no single advantage that could be aSorded to the 

* vast rural population of Bengal that would equal the intro- 

* duction of an improved system of Agriculture. In my opinion, 

* the only means of accomplishing this desirable result, will be 

* by the establishment of expenmcntal farms, with gardens, 

* orchards and all the adjuncts necessary to a complete Agricul- 
^ tural institution.^^ Dr. Mouat is quite right in the means he 
recommends. We have already too much of the speculative and 
cramming system in the Government schools, and a superficial 
knowledge of Liebig or Johnstone can never bring about the 
desired end. We would recommend that, in carrying out 
the .idea of Dr. Mouat, practical agriculturists should be 
attached to the zillah schools ; for the measure will prove quite 
abortive if its execution be left to the head master or nis deputy. 
It would perhaps be better if the subject were considered along 
with that of Vernacular Education, which it is in contemplation 
to re-model on a more extensive and eflScient scale. A know- 
ledge of practical agriculture to the rural community, such as 
will enable them to economize their outlay, increase the pro- 
ductive powers of the land, and secure the richest harvests i# is 
capable of producing, is eminently calculated to promote the 
material improvement of the country. We trust that the Lieut- 
Governor of Bengal, anxious as he no doubt is to spread the 
blessings of knowledge and civilization, will bestow on this sub- 
ject his serious consideration. 

The Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India has, in our 
opinion, acted most judiciously in causing aBengali translation of 
its practical papers to be published from time to time. The 
Nos. of the Indian Agricultural Miscellany before us contain 
articles on subjects interesting to the rural community We 
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Ere glad to able to state that the language in which they are 
written is simple, and adapted to the compr^ension m the 
class to whom the^ are addressed. As this publication is also 
to consist of original papers, we recommend our Mt^issil 
friends, zemindars, farmers and others, to contribute to it the 
result of their experiments, and such practical information as 
thOT may collect from time to time. 

It affords os much pleasure to state that the Indian Agricul> 
toral MUe^ny has been extensively distributed in the Mofus- 
sil and that it is understood by the mmi class, and that is sought 
after by the pupils of the Society's School. Another proof of 
the simplicity of the style is, that an European member of the 
Society has been growing asparagus from reading the transla- 
tion of the article in the MiscMany, without referring to the 
original 

It is to be regretted that the different Branch Societies whidi 
at one time sprang up, hare all lost their activity, or died away, 
with the exception of tlie Bhagulpoor Branch Society, the 
success of which is in a great measure owing to its late ind^ti- 
gable Secretary, Lieut. Col Napleton. The Societies of Bombay 
and Madras appear to hare been for some time in a state of 
somnolency. The Punjab Society, considering the short period 
of its existence, has ^riied on its operations satisfactorily, 
although nothing practical has as yet been done by that body. 
We hope that the Punjab Society, having at its command all the 
necessary means and appliances, will vigorously prosecute its 
labors and thus materially aid the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India, in the atUunment of its objects. 

We cannot conclude without once more calling upon the 
zemindars, planters and other! interested in the improvement 
of the soil, to come forward and render their best assistance to 
the Society, so that its la^rs may be made more and more 
subservient to the substantial benefits of this country. 
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tut at the u^r or northern extremity, where the wdy leads tO 
Ar^at and T&if, it bends to the eastward ; and the southern 
or lower end, wh^ the roads branch off to Yemen, Jedda, and 
Syria,* * * § there is a still more decided bend to the westward. 
At the latter curve the valley opens out to a breadth of 
about half a mile, and it is in the spacious amphitheatre 
thus shut in by rocks and mountains, that the l^ba, and 
the main portions of the city, both ancient and modem, 
were founded. The surrounding rocks rise precipitously 
two or three hundred feet above the valley, and on the 
Eastern side they reach a height of five hundred feet. 
It is here that the craggy defiks of Ahu CdbeU, the most 
lofty of all the hills encircling the valley, overhang the 
q[uarter of the town in which Ahd al MuttaUb and his fiimily 
lived. About three furlongs to the north-east of the kaaba, 
the spot of Mahomet’s birth is still pointed out to the pious 
pilgrim as the Shib MavlUd ; and hard by is the She^ Ali, 
(or quarter in which Ali resided,) built, like the other, on the 
declivity of the rockf 

Though within the tropics, Mecca has not the usual tropical 
showers. The rainy season begins about December ; the clouds 
do not discharge their precious freight with continuousness 
or regularity ; but sometimes the rain descends with such exces- 
sive violence as to swamp the little valley with the floods from 
Arafat Even in the summer, rain is not unfrequent. The 
seasons are thus very uncertmn, and the horrors of a continued 
drought are occasionally experienced. The heat, especial^ 
in the months of autumn, is very oppressive t The surround- 
ing ridges intercept the zephyrs that would otherwise reach 
the dose and sultry valley ; the sun beats with violence on the 
bare and gravelly soil, and reflects an intense and distressing 
glare. The native of Mecca, acclimated to the narrow valley, 
may regard with complacency its inhospitable atmosphere, § 

* The high road to Medina and Syria takes this sontherly circuit. A Arect 
road has been made through a dip m the mountain to the north-west of the 
city. This is facilitated by steps cut out of the rock —a modern i^vork, ascribed 
to one of the ^rmeci<ie family. fS^e Burkhardt, p, 129 ) 

t The above description u taken from Burkhardt and All Bey, chiefly from 
the former. 

t Burkhardt says it is most severe from August to October. He mentions a 
suffocating hot wind in September, (p, 240 ) All Bey says. *^It may be imagined 
how great must be the heat m summer, when in the month of J^uary, with the 
windows open, I could scarcely endure the sheet of the bed upon me, and the 
butter, at the same penod, was always liquid like water.” ( Vol. JJ„ p, 112 ) 

§ Some years after the Hegira, the refugees began to long for their native 
^euca, and some touching verses are preserved, expressive of their fond aifectioa 
for lu Bteiile soil, and the spnngs m its vtcmity. 
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but the traveller, ev^ in the d^th of winter, ewipkms of a 
stifline closeness and suffocating wamth. 

Sum is the spot, baixen and unpromising though it be^ <m 
which the And)8 look with a fimd and superstitious reverraioe, 
as the andle of their destin;^, and the arena of the remote 
events whidi gave bii^ to their Faith. Here Hagar alifdited 
with Ishmael, and pa(»d with troubled s^ps the space between 
the little hill of Sa^ (a spur of Abu Cobeis,! and the eminence 
MarwS^ whidh, cm the opposite side of me vallev, is an off- 
shoot of the lower rar^e <ff Keyok^&n. Here the Jorhomites 
established themselves upon the fistUing fortunes of the ances- 
tors of the Coreish ; and firom hence they were expelled bj 
the tCbnyita, the new invaders firom the south.^ It was in this 
pent-up vale that Cossay nour^ed his ambitious plans, and 
in the granite defiles of the neighbouring Minfi, asserted them 
by a bloody encounter with the Bani : and here he esta- 
blished the Coreish in suprenuu^. It was hard by the kaaba 
that his descendents, the Bam Abd al Dfor, and Bani Abd 
Men^ were drawn up in battle array to fight for the sovereign 

f irerorativa It was here that Hfishim exhibited his glorious 
ibenuify, and on this ^t that Abd al Muttalib toiled with 
his single son till he mscovered the ancient well Zamzam. 
Thousands of such assodations crowd upon the mind of 
the weary pilgrim, as the minarets of the kaaba rise before 
his longmg eyes ; and in the long vista of ages, readiing 
even to Adam, his imagination pictures multitudes of pious 
devotees from all quarters and in eve^ age, flocking to this 
little^ 'valley, to make their seven circuits of the holy house, 
to kiss the mysterious stone, and drink of the sacred water. 
Well then, may the Arab regard the fiine, and its surrounding 
rocks, with awe and admiration. 

At the pmod of the retreat from Mecca of Abraha,* with 
his Abyssinian army, Abd al Muttalib (as we have seen in a 
previous article, now above seventy years of t^e, enjoyed the 
rank and consideration of the foremost chief of Mecca. Some 
little time previous to this event, he had taken his youngest 
son, Abdallah,*|' (bom 645, A D.) then about four and twenty 
years of age, to the house of Wweib, a distant kinsman of 

* By Cmarin de Perceval’s calenlaUons, this event oecnired in June 570 A D. 
f Abdallah, servant (corresponding with the Hebrew Aidtel,) was a name 

common among the ante>Mahometan Arabs. ( Cvnf, C* de Perceval^ Yol. /«, p. 126, 
VdL //tp. 286, 434, and 436 ) ilidiomet’s nurse, Halima, was the daughter of a 
perscm cifiOied Abdallah, and had a son of the same name ; (Vide ffdcibd^p. 28|0 

z 1 
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the CVxrdsfaite stock, (bemg descended from Zohia, brother of 
the &moas Cossay :) and there affianced him to Aiona, the 
daughter of Wahb, brother of Woheib, under whose goatdum- 
ship she lired. At the same time AM al Mnttalib, notwiUi- 
standing his advanced age, bethought him of a matrimonial 
alliance on his own account, and married liffiah, daughter of 
Wuheib and cousin to Amina The &mous Hamza was the 
first fruit of this marria^.* 

As was customa^, iraen the maxmgB was consummated at 
the home of the bride, Abdtdlah remained with her there for 
three da^'f Not long after, he set out, during the pr^^umcy 
of his wife, on a mercantile expedition to Ohazza (6a^) in the 
south of Sma On his way back he sickened at*Medina, and 
was there left behind by the caravan, with his father’s maternal 
relatives of the Bani Najhr.t Abd al Muttalib, learning 
of Abdallah’s sickness from his comrades, despatched his 
son Hfrith to take care of him : but on reaching Medina, 
he found that his brother had died about a month after 
the departure of the caravan, and was buried in the house 
of Nhbigha, in the quarter of the Bani Adi.§ And his fa- 
ther and brethren grieved sore for hinn- Abdallah was five 
and twenty years of age at his death, and Amina had 
not yet been delivered. || He left behind him five camels fed 
on wild shrubs,5[ a fio<^ of goats, and a slave girl called 0mm 

* Hamza la said to haTe been foor years older than Midiomet. (Vide Wdchdt, 
jK 20, margin,) This would either imply that Abdallah was mamed at least four 
years to Amina before Mahomet’s which is not likely, and is opposed to the 
tradition of Amina’s early conception * or that Abd al Muttalib married H&lah at 
least four year’s before his son mamed Amina, which is also opposed to tradition* 

i We reject the absnrd stoiy (of which there are many versions inconsistent 
with each other ;) of a woman offering her embraces, without success, to Abdallah, 
while on his way to Wuheib’s honse, but declming his advances on his return thence, 
because the prophetic light had departed from his forehead. It falls under the 
Canon II. D. Some make this woman to be a sister of the Christian Waraca, who 
having heard from her brother tidings of -the coming prophet, recognized in Ab- 
dallah the prophetic light, and coveted to he the mother of the prophet ! This 
fable perhaps gave rise to the later legend that ma^ Meccan damsels died of *^vy 
the night of Abdallah’s marriage. (See Calcutta Jaevmo, No, XXXIV , p. 430.) 

t It will be remembered that Abd al Mnttabb’smother (!l^shim*s wife,) belonged 
to Medina, and to this tribe. 

§ The Bani AdS were the family to which Solmd, Abd al Mottalib’s mother, 
belonged. 

II This account is from W&ckidi, (p, 18) ; he mentions other accounts, such as 
that Abdallah went to Medink to pnrwase dates ; that he died eighteen months 
(others say seven months,) after Mahomet’s birth : but he gives {he preference to 
the version transcribed in the text 

^ uT"? *-0 i J * J (.WMtidt, p. 18*.), 

that IS to say, camels not reared and led at home, and therefore of an inferior kind* 
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Aynum (and also Ba/raika^ who traided the io&Qt b<M3i ^ his 
widow. !nus little pn^iei^, and the honse in which he dwfdf^ 
were all the inhentanoe Mahomet received from his 
hat, little as it wa^ the simple habits of the Arab required no 
more, imd instead of bang evidence of poverty, the possessimi 
of the female slave is rather an indication prosperity and 
comfort* 

Passing over, as felmloasandunworthyof credit, the marvelloas 

ance in the world, f itraffioes to state tlat^e widowed 
^ve birth to her infent in the autumn of the year 570 A. D. 
It is a vain attempt to with cwtainty, the precise date of the 
birth, for the materisls we possess are too vague and discrepant 
to be subjected to so dose and stringent a calculation. We 
may be content to know that the event occurred about fifty-five 
days after the attack Abiaha,! and may accept, as on ap- 
proxim^on, the date of M. Caussin de Perceval (in whose 
calculations we have already expressed our general concur- 
rence,) vfe., the 20th of August, 670 A D.§ 


* ^ SpnHger,p 81. The honse was sold by a son of Abn TSbb, to one of flie 
Coreish, for twenty dmara, (.Taimuy 

t Specimens^ these are given in No. XXXIV., Artide vi. of this Nendn. 
I>. 404 et aeq. ^ The stories there narrated ate ho verer modem : hot the most an- 
oient biogtaphes LkewUe contmn many absurd tales. Theysay that at the moment 
w the bi^a light proceeded item Amma, which rendered visible the palaces and 

(W''A!4i<I^P 184— Nuidni n. 
SO.) Thia^dently onrinatedinthe mistaken apphcation of some metaphor^ 
saying, snch as, that, “ the light of Idam to proceed hereafter from the mfwt now 
Dom, has ^minated Syna and Persia.” It is remarkable ibat the “ honest.” hot 
^rednloiffl Wackifo Iwvw Hishfinu for bdiind in his relatnm of these mirades.^ Thus 
Jus trafotions ™ke M^omet as soon as bom to support himself on his 
seize a handftil of earth, and raise im his head to heaven. He was bom i.i««n and 
ciri^i^ whereat AbdalMuttalib greatly marvelled. So of Amina, i/ is said 
that she felt no weight or mconvenience from the embiyo : that heavenir messen- 
gers mme to hw, and sainted her as foe mother elect of hint who was to bathe 
proptet ^ lord of people: that she was desired by foemtocaiH foeduM 
Ahmed i that, alatm^ by these visions, she, at the advice of her female acanain- 
tence, hn^ piem of iron as channs on her arms and nec^ &e. f WdchifoTn igt 
Hprenger mCra from these traditions, foot the mother had a weak imd nervonstem- 
peramenb which descended to her son. Sat we discard foe traditions foemselvM 
S,” foe period, and foe subject of 

rtw He^,^ ^ "* ef 

i^es Amina soy, “ I have had children, bnt never was the embrvo 
^ of Mahomet” Wackidi(p.t8) rejects tbistradi^ 
he says Amina never bad any child except Mahomet bat its very exis^ 
tence is a good illustration of foe tecklessness of Muhnn^M c^n traditions, 
t Vide Wdekidtfp, I8J, 

Mahomet’S death, bat we cannot calcnJate 
)*“• because bis life is yai^^ 

stated as extending from sixty-foree to nxty-five years : and, besides tto^ew 
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No so(»ier had Amina given birlh to the in&nl^ than the 
salt to tell Ahd al Mnttalih. And the messenger oa^ng the 
good tichogs of a grandson, readied the dnef vhue he sto 
m the sao^ ^losure of the kaab^ in the midst of his 
sons and &e piindpal men of his tribe : and he Tras glad, and 
arose, and 1h^ that Trere vitdi him. And horrent to Amina, 
and she told hm dl that had come to pass. So he took the 
yotum diild in his anmi, and went to the kaaba. And as he 
stood beside <he holy house, he gave thanks to Qod. Now the 
child was called Mohammad.* 


18 a doubt whether the joar meant i8 a IobeTi or a limi-solar one. See neu on p, 49. 
Cah«tta RemetOf JVo, XLh 

The Arab historians give variona d^eSi as Uie fordeth jear of Kesra’s reign, ot the 
880th of the Selencide Dynasty, which answered to 570 A« D. . others the forty-first, 
the forty-second or the forty-^ird of Kesra’s reign, or the SSlst, 882nd, and 883rd 
of Alexander. M. de Sacy fixes the date as the 20th of April A D. 571 ; on the 
principle that the lunar year was always in force at Mecca. But he adds , — ** En 
vain chercheroit-on a determiner Tepoqne de la naissance de Mahomet d’une 
maniere qui ne laissit snbsister ancune mcertitude.** (See the ^estion discussed, 
p. 43 et seq. Memoire dea Andes avant JUahomeif Tame XL Y III, Mem, AcaL 
Inscrtp* et BAke Lettres ) 

Herr v. Hammer fixes the birth in 569 A D. ; and Sprenger notes two dates as 
possible, \iz, 13th April, 571, and ISth May, 567 A. D (Life, p. 7A) 

1^6 common date given by Mahometan writers is the 12th of Babi 1 ; but other 
authorities give the 2d, and others again the 10th of that mondi. (TF&Auft, p, 18^.) 
It is si^inely possible to believe that the date could, under ordinaiy mrcnmstances, 
in Meccan soriety, as then consUtnted, have been remembered with scrupulous 
accuracy. 

There are two circumstances affecting the traditions on this head which have 
not attracted sufficient nodee. The first is that Monday was regarded as a remark- 
able day in Mahomet's Ifistory, on which all the great events of his life occurreA 
Thus an old tradition the prophet was bom on a, Monday , he elevated the 
black stone on a Monday; he assumed his prophetical office on a Monday; he 
fled from Mecca on a Monday; he reached Medina on a Monday; he expired 
on a Monday,^* {Tahart, p^^li-^WSiclddi, p. 37— HwAdmi, p. 173, fliorp yhss,) 
Kay, W&ckidi makes him to have been cancewed on a Monday ! (p. 18.) This 
conceit no doubt originated in Mahomet's death, and one or two of &e salient in- 
cidents of his mature hfe, really Ming on a Monday ; and hence the same day was 
soperstitiously extended backwards to unknown dates* When Monday was once 
fixed, upon as the day of his birth, it led to calculations thereon CSee Sprenger, p, 
75.,note)andthatlovariety of date. ^ 

fondly ; something of the same spmt led to the assumption tnat the preset 
was bom in the same month and on the si^ day of the month, as well as of the 
week on winch he died ; and thus the popular traction is that which assigns 
Monday, the 12th of Bahi I, as his Inrth-day, But that such minuti® as the day 
either of the month or week, were likriy to be remembered so long after, especially 
in the case of an orphan, is inconsistent with Canon L A of the Article in Ko« 
iTYlfV TT. of this JReview, above quoted. 

♦ The above acoonnt is given in the rimpie words of WSekidi (p, 19.) Though 
someoftheinddentsaiepaAapsirf latcmwih (as visit to the kwhap yet 
th|By are introduced becauto possiblo. In the original, however, am Sovttu palpable 
fabrications . as, that A miua told Abd al Muttalib of her visions, and the com- 
mand of the angel that the child should be caDed Ahmad, The praym!* of Abd al 
Muttalib at the xatfoa is also apocryphal, being evidmitly composed in a Mahome- 
tan strauu 
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This fiame iras nre among the Ambs,')^ n# It 

is derived fiom the '^root Hm\d [ti^3 signifies 
Brrised.” Another form it is Ahmap, phidi hsivhi^ Bera 
erroneously employed ss (Be 'translation of Th9 l^wraiw^ in 
some Arabic version of tbe New Test^ent, became a fiivorite 
term wil^ M^ometans, espedally in^ addressing Jews arid 
Cbdstians : for it was (<^ey saidj the title under which (heir 
preset bad been predicted.* Following the established usage 
of Christendom, we speak of Mohammad as Mahoubt. 

% 

It was not the .custom for the highm: class of women at 
Mecca to nurse their own children. Th^ procured nurses for 
them, or mre them out to nurse among the neighbouring Be- 
douin truies,^ where was gained the double advantage of a 


* B may be of some importance to show to tbe Mahometans, that the name was 
known and used in Arabia before Mahomet's birth. We hare seen that bis grand- 
father was c^lod Bheba al Hamd^ which is the same word* Tbe precise fomt of 
Ahmad was reiy rare, hat we find it in use among the Bani Bakr ibn W&ii, abont 
thirQr or forty years before Mahomet. (Vide C de Perceval^ Vol, IL, p, 378.) 
We hare a mahammad^ son of Sofi4n, of the Tamim tnbe, born l^fore 500 A. D. 
(Idem, p. 297») We meet also with a Mohammad, of the tnbe of Aws, born ahont 
530 A. D. ( A2e»i, TaMe VIL) and among the followers of the prophet killed at £hei- 
bar. we find a Mdhmvd ibn Maslama (elsewhere called Mohammad ibn Maslama,) 
whose namo conld not have had anyconnexion with that of Mahomet ; he was 
also an Awsite. (Htshdmt, p, 34i,^Wdckidi, p. 121.) WSckidi, in a chapter devoted 
to the subject, mentions Jive of the name before the Prophet ; 1 Mohammad ibn 
Kho^Szya, of the Bani B^kwan, who went to Abraha, and remained with him in 
the profession of Christianity : a verse by the brother of this man is quoted, in 
which the name occurs ; 2, Mohammad ion Saffin, of the Bani Tamim : 3. Mo- 
hammad ibn Joshami, of the Bam Suw&at * 4, Mohammad al Asiyadi s 5. Mo- 
hammad al Bockimi. But with the usual M^ometan creduli^, and desire to 
exhibit anticipations of the prophet, WSckidi adds that these names were given by 
sodi Arabs as had learnt from Jews, Chnstians, or sooth-sayers; that a prophet 
was about to anse m Arabia so called, and the parent in tbe fond hope &at hia 
child would turn out to be tbe expect^ one^ called him by that name 1 In the 
second instance this intdhgence is said to have been imparted by a Chnstian H- 
shop. 

The word Ahmad, it appears, occurred by mistake in an Arabic translation of 
John’s Gospel for " the Comforter,*^ wepneXuror for iropoKXqros or was forg^ as 
such by some ignorant or designing monk in Mahomet’s time. Hence the partiahty 
for UuB name, which was regarded as the fulfilment of a promise or proph^. 

W&ckidi has a chapter devoted to the titles of the prophet. Among these are 
^ Ia. ^ means ** obliviator,'* or 

** blotter out and is thus interpreted AaAj W* X ) ^ \ji ^ ^ 

Ui| I ^ " because God blots out through him the sins of his followers or 
as farther explained, ** blot out through him anbeUef.” (WSckidi,p, 7|*) 
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zobnst firam^ and (he pate speedi and free momias ^ the 
desert* * * § 

The iii&nt Mahomet) shoitiy after bis birth, was nmde oner 
to Thaeiba, a. slave woman of his ancle Aba Lahab, who had 
lately norsed Hamza.‘|’ Though he was sackled by her only 
for a few da 3 ^, he retained in after life a lively sense of the 
coimeclion thus formed. Both Mahomet and Ehadya osed 
to express dieir respect for her, and the former contmued to 
make her presents and gr^ of (dothes, ontil the seventh yeax of 
the Hegira, when, upon his return from Eheibar, he had tidings 
of her dea&; and he asked after her son Masriih, his foster-bro- 
ther, but he, too, was dead, and she had left no relatives.^ 

After Thaeiba had sudUed the child for probably not more 
than a few days,§ a party of the Bani Sahd (descended from 
the Hawazin stock, 11) arrived at Mecca with ten women of their 
tribe, who offered themselves as nurses for the Meccan in&nts. 
They were all soon provided with children, excepting Halima, 
who at last consented to take the orphan Mahomet •, for it was 
to the fiither the nurs^ chiefly looked for a liberal reward, and 
the charge of the fatherless child had been before declined by 


* Barkhardt states that this practice is eommoa still among ^ Shereel^ of Mec- 
ca. At eight days old, the infant is sent away, and excepting a visit at the 
fiixth month, does not return to lus parents till eight or ten years of age. The 
Hodheil, Hiakilf, Coreish, and Harb, are mentioned as tnbes to which the infants 
are thus sent ; and (whu^ is a singular evidence of the stability of Arab tnbes 
and customs,) to these is added the Bant Sadd, the very tribe to which the infant 
Mahomet was made over. (^Burkhardt'a TVavekf pp, 229^231.) Weil assigns ano- 
ther reason for this practice, viz., the anxiety of the Meccan mothers to have large 
familieBy and to preserve their constitutions. (Life of Mahomed, p, 24, note 7 ) 

t Foster-relationship was regarded by the Arabs as a veiy near tie, and there- 
fore ali those are carefnlly noted by the biographers who had been nnrsed with 
Mahomet, (or as Sprenger pats it, ** with the same milk.”) Aii, when at Medina, 
jwoposed to Mahomet lhat be should marry Hamza’s daughter, and praised her 
beauty to him ; but Mahomet reframed, saying that a daughter of his foster-bro- 
ther was not lawful for him. ( Wdc^idt, p. 20.) 

X These pleasing traits of Mahomet’s character will be found at page 20 of W&cki- 
'di It is added that Khadtja sought to purchase her, that she might g^veu^ber 
liberty, but Abu Lahab refused After Mahomet, however, had ded from Mecca, 
he set her free. The credulous traditionists relate that on this account Abu Lahab 
expenenoed a minnte remission of bis torments in hell 

§ So Wdckidi f (p 20. Weil p. 25, note 8} adduces traditions, but appa- 
rently not good ones, for a longer period. If the nui8e8|n8ed (as is sud,) to come 
to Mecca twice a year, in spring and in harvest, they most have arrived, in autnmn, 
not long after the date whira we have adopted as that of Mahomet’s birth. 

n Descended iVom Ehasafa, Cays AyldUi Modhar, and Madddi aud therefore 
of the some origin as the Coreish. 
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the pactr. The l^nds of after dajrs have eodroled Ba^BM'a 
journey tKonevards, with aluilo of miracohms pros^wily^ Inft 
this it does luA lie within the object of our story toi^stei.* 

J 

The in&Dcy, and part of the childhood of Ihdxomet, were 
spent with Halima and her husband, 'f* among the £ani Sa&d. 
At two years of age she weaned him, and took him to his mo- 
ther, who was 80 ddighted with the healthy and robust appear- 
ance of her infent, (for he looked like a child of double 
the age,) that she said, ‘‘take him with thee back agiunto 
the desert, for I fear the unhealthy air of Mecca" So she 
returned with him. When another two years were ended, some 
strange event occurred to the boy wluch greatly al^ed 
Halima It was probably a fit of epilepsy; but the Maho- 
metan trends have invested it with so many marvellous fea- 
t^s, that it is difficult to discover the real ^taj It seems 
(dear, however, that Halinm and her husband were uneasy, and 
the former desmng to get rid of a charge which Arab superstition 
I P®der the influence of an evil spirit, carried the 
child back to its mother. With some difficulty, Amina obtained 
from her an account of what had happened, calmed her fears 
and entreated her to resume the care of her boy. Hn-ltm a 


.* ThvB, Amina said to the nurse that for three night* ehe had been told in a 
mon, thatoneofAe family of Abu Szueib was destined to nurse her infant s 
when, to her astoi^ment, Halima said, liiat u my hudxutd’t name I Neither HaK- 
ma nor hw cunet had any milk for her own child on their journey to Mecca, but no 
recwved the infant Mahomet, than sheW abundan^or bo^ 
and so had tto camd. Her white donk^ could hardly move along to Mecca for 

y«* *e lord so blessed 

xt&]iinfl> for tuB littlo 3£&Iioin6t*s tbftt b6r cftttic hIwa vb anri 

with plenty of mU^ while those of we^r oth« StVl^Sd 5^ l®andtS? 

given by N/»«w9»r,j5i, 149/ ^ j 

and HisAdnu (who here indulges more m the marrellous than Wackidt,) 31 , " 

1 ,»^ ,^"*’’,“5*. ■^'“1 Dzueib, (p. 20 J) ; but some' caU 

him H^th, and name Halima's/ati&er Abu Dzueib. 

t The following is the account of Wdckidi, who is mote concise than the oUier 
hiogwhers on the subject 

//“. A playing with bis 

(foster) bro^r and sister among the cattle, close by the enempment; And 
there came to him two angds, who cut open his body and drew forth from thm<« 
the black drom rad cast it ^m them, rad washed his inside with water of Xw 
which they hadina gold platto. Then they weighed him against a thou^ 
of his people and ^ out-weighed them all together . rad ^ one of tbei^d 
unto the other, “ let him go, for venly if thou wert to weigh him agaim^ 
whole of his people, he would out-weigh them all,” His (f^) hroSfw 
thu, ran screa^ to his mother, who with her husband hastened to 
and found the lad pale and affrighted.” (WdcHt^ p. SOI.) eawuwapot 
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family to the search, who discorered him waadering in Upper 
Mecca, and restored him to his mother.* 

If we are right in regarding the attacks 'which ainnned 
lima as fits of a nervous or epileptic nature, they exhibit in 
the constitution of Mahomet the normal marks of those ex- 
cited states, and ecstatic swoons, which perhap suggested to 
his own mind the idea of inspiration, as by his followers they 
undoubtedly were taken to be evidence of it. It is proba- 
ble that, in other respects, the constitution of Mahomet was 
rendered more robust, and his character more free and inde- 
pendent, by his five years’ residence among the Bani Sa4d. 
At any rate his speech was thus formed upon one of the purest 
models of the beautiful language of the Peninsula ; and it was 
his pride in after days to say, “ Yerily, 1 am the most perfect 
‘ Arab amongst you ; for I come of the Coreish, and my 
‘ tongue is that of the Bani Safid,"t When his success came 
to depend in great measure upon his eloquence, a pure lan- 
guage, and an elegant dialect, were advantages of essential 
moment. 

Maliomet ever retained a grateful impression of the kind- 
ness he had experienced as a child among the Bani Safid. Ebi- 
lima visited him at Mecca after his marriage with Ehadija ; 
“ and it was” (the tradition runs) “ a year of drought, in 
‘ which much cattl^erished ; and Mahomet spake to Khadija, 
* and she gave to Halima a camel accustomed to carry a litter, 
‘ and forty sheep ; so she returned to her people.” Upon ano- 
ther occasion he spread out his mantle (a token of special res- 
pect,) for her to sit upon, and placed his hand upon her in a 
mmiliar and affectionate manner, Many years after, when, on 

* Waciidtf p. 20} and 21. Hish&mi makes the person who fbnnd him to be the 
famous Waraca butW^kidi represents Abd al Muttahb as sending one of his 
grandsons to the search. The latter also gircB some verses purporting to he 
Abd al Mattahb’s prayer to the deity at the kaaba to restore the child , bat they 
are apocryphal. 

t ^ 1 «***• uf ^ j y er* I ^ I 

WdcAtdt, p, 21.^ See Huhdnu, p, 34. Sprenger translates the opening verb. 

I speak best Arabic/’ (p. 77) ; but it haa prohabfy a more extensive signJlcation. 

} U. j U ^ ^le IjaA j Vv? * ji *5 I 

tiy'M htwAi WdcAtdt, p. 21. It 18 added that Aim Bakr and Omar treated 

her with equal honor, omitting, however, the actions of familiar affection referred 
to in the extract just qaotod. Bat to what period this refers is not apparent ; 
she could hardly have survived to their caliphate . indeed, we understand her to 
have been dead before the taking of Mecca and siege of Tkit 


A A 
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the expedition a^nst IW, he attadted the fiani Haa^o; 
and took a multitade of them captive, tiiej found a ready 
access to bis heart by reminding km of the days when he was 
nursed among thmn * About ue same time a woman called 
Shima (by others JudSma) was bro^ht in with some other 
prisoners to the camp, and when they threatened her with 
their swmrds, she declared that she was the prophet’s fostmr 
sister. Mahomet miquired how he should know the truth of 
this, and she replied : — Thou gavest me this bite upon my 
back, once upon a time, when I carried thee on my hip." The 

n het recognized the mark, spread his mantle over her, and 
e her to sit down by him. He gave her the option of 
remaining in honor and dignity with him, or of returning with 
a present to her people, and she preferred the latter.f 

The sixth year of his life (576-6 A. DO Mahomet spent at 
Mecca under the care of his mother. When it was nearly at 
an end, she planned a visit to Medina, whwe she longed to 
show her boy to the maternal relatives of his father. So she 
departed wim her slave girl 0mm Ayman (Baraka,) who tended 
her child ; and they rode upon two camels:^ Arnved at Me- 
dina, she alighted at the house of N&bigha, where her husband 
had died and was buried. The visit was of sufficient duration 
to imprint the scene and the society upon the memory of the 
juvenile Mahomet. He used often to call to recollection tilings 
that had happened on this occasion ; and seven and forty years 
afterwards, when he entered Medina as a refugee, he recog- 
nized the lofty quarters of the Bani Adi ; — " In this house,” 
said he, “ 1 used to sport with Aynasa^ a little mrl of Medina ; 
* and with my cousins, I used to put to flight the birds that 
* alighted upon its roof." And as he gazed upon the house, he 
addra } — here it was my mother lodged with me ; and in 

* Wdckidi, pp. 21 and 131— p, 379. The deputation from the Hawitzin, 
contained foster nncle Aba Barkan. Pointing to the endo^re in 

which the captiYes of their tribe were pent up. they eaid there are three 
(foster) fathers and (foster) mothers of thine, and those who have fondled thee 
in their bosom, and we have saekled thee from our breasts. Verijy we have seen 
thee a suckling, and never a better suckling than thou, and a weaned child, and 
Hover a better weaned child than thou ; and we have seen thee a youth,” &c., &c. 
WdcAidi^p 21. 

^ WdcMh p* p. 379. It is added, the Bani Salid say, he also 

gave her a male and a female slave i and that die united them in inamc^e. but 
they left no issue.” ^ 

Z The number of the party ^ not stated ; but there would he ose^ if not two 
camel drivers, and perhaps a besides. 
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' this reiy boose is the tomb cS my &tber ; and it was there ia 
* that weu (or pond,) of Ae Baoi Adi, that I learnt to swim." 

After the sojourn of about a month, Amina bethought hmr 
of returning to Mecca, and set out in the same manner as she 
had coma Bat when she had reached, about half way, a spot 
called Abwh, she sickened and died, and there she was buned. 
The little orphan was carried upon the camels to Mecca, by his 
nurse Baraka (0mm Ayman,) who, although then quite a girl, 
seems to hare been a iiuthful nurse, and continued to be the 
child’s constant attendantu 

The early loss of his mother, around whom his constant 
heart and. impressible affections had entwined themselves, no 
doubt imparted to the youthful Mahomet something of that 
pensive and meditative character, by which he was afterwards 
distinguished. In his seventh year he could appreciate the 
bereavement, and feel the desolation of his orphan state. In 
the Coran he has alluded touchingly to the subject. While re-as- 
suring his heart of the divine &vour, he recounts the mercies 
of the Almighty ; and amongst them, this is the Srst ; — "JDid 
•he not find thee an orphan, omd famished ihee with a refuge 1” 
{Sura XOIIL, 6) On his pilgrimage from Medina to Hodei- 
bia, he visited his mother's tomb, and he lifted up his voice 
and wept, and his followers likewise wept around him ; and 
when he was asked regarding it, he said , — “ the tender memo- 
ry of my mother came over me, and I wept”* 

The charge of the orphan was now undertaken (o76 A 1).) 
by his grandfather Abd id Muttalib, who had by this time 
reached toe patriarchal age of four-score years ; and by whom 
he was treated with a singular fondness. A rug used to be 
spread under the shadow of the kaaba, where the aged chief 
reclined in shelter from the heat of the sun ; and around his 


* The whole of this account is from Wachdt (p. 21|) ; where is added the follow* 
ing tradition After the conquest of Mecca, Mahomet sat down by his mother’s 
tomb, and the people sat around lum, and he had the appearance of one holding a 
conyersatiOD with another. Then be got up, weeping , and Omar sidd, Oh thou 
to whom I could sacnfce both myfath^ ana mp mother I Wh^ dost thou weep f ** He 
replied. Tkxs is the tomb efmy mother : the Lord hath permitted me to vteti (t, and 
I askedleave to implore pardon for her, and it was not granted: so ladled her to 
remembrance ; and die tender ra:3lectum of her oeerame me, and I wept" And ha 
was neyer seen to weep more bitterly than he did then.” Bat W&ckidi*s Secre* 
tary says this tradition is a mistake ; for it supposes the tomb of Mahomet's mo- 
ther to be in Mecca, whereas it is at AbwA The pndiibition, however, a^inst 

praying for his mother's saWadon, is given in other traditions, and it forma a singn* 
far instance of the sternness and exmusive severi^ of the dogmas of Mahomet's 
faith. 
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caipet, bat at a respectfiil distance, sat his sons. The little 
Mfmomet used to ran up close to the patriarch, and unceiemo- 
nionsly takepossession of his rag, and when his sons would 
drive him o£t Abd al Mattalib would sav, “ Let my littb son 
alone," and stroke him on the back, ana delight to watch his 
childish prattle.* 

He was still tmder the care of his noise Baraka'; bat he 
would ever and anon quit her, and run into the' apartment 
of his grandfEtther, even when he was alone or asleep. 

The guardianship of Abd al Mattalib lasted but two years, 
for he died eight years after the attack of Abraha, at the age 
of fourscore years and two : (578 A. D.) The orphan ehud 
bitterly felt the loss of his indigent grand&ther ; as he follow- 
ed the bier to the cemetery of iLijdn, he was observed to be 
weeping ; and when he grew up, he retained a distinct remem- 
brance of his death f Tne gentle, warm, and confiding heart of 
Mahomet was thus again rudely wounded, and the fresh 
bereavement would be rendered the more jraignant by the de- 
pendent position in which it left him. ^e nobility of hia_ 
grandfather’s descent, the deference with which his voice was 
listened to throughout the little vale of Mecca, and the splen- 
did liberality displayed by him in discharging the annual 
offices of fee^g the pilgrims and giving them drink, while 
they were witnessed wiw satisfifiction by the thoughtful child, 
left, after they had passed away, a proud remembrance, and 
formed the seed perhaps of many an ambitious thought, and 
many a day-dream of power and domination. 

The death of Abd al Matttdib left his funily (i. e. the progeny 
of Abd Menfif,) without any powerful head, and enabled the 


* Htgkdmifp, fi5,^Wccktdif p. 22. Many incidents are added to the narrative, 
taken evidently from the point of view of later years Thus Abd al Mattalib says 
Let htm aknefw he Has a great desting, and wdl be the inheritor of a kingdom” 

jfJ di i Wdckidi adds the iigunction the nurse Baraki^ used to 

rec^ve from him, not to let hmfaU into the hands of the Jews and Chnsitans, who 
were looking out for hm, and would injure Jiiml 

t WSekidt, p. 22, where it is said that Mahomet was eight years of age, when 
his grandfather died aged eighty-eight years* Others make Abd al Muttalib to 
have been 110, and some even 120 years old at his death. Canssin Perceval has 
shown the fhtili^ of these traditions, wlu<di would make the patriarch to have 
begotten Hamza when above 100 years old. iVoL L p^ 290, note 4.) 
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other brandb, descended by Choaeya firom Abd Shams (i. e., the 
Omeyad stem,) to gain an ascendancy. Of the latter f^mly 
the chief at this time was Harb, the father of Aba Sofi&n, to 
whom Moiled the “ leadership " in war, and who possessed 
a numeroos and powerful body of relations. 

Of Abd al Muttalib’s sons, Harith the eldest was now dead, 
and the -chief of toose who survived woto Zobeir* and Abu 
T41ib (both by the same mother as Abdallah the father of 
Mahomet,) Abu Lahab, Abb&s, and Hamza. ^ The two last were 
very young. Zobeir was the oldest, and to him Abd al Muttalib 
bequeathed his dignity and offices -f Zobeir, again, left them 
to Abu Tfdib, who finding himself too poor to discharge the 
expensive and onerous task of providing for the pilgrims, 
waived the honor in favor of his younger brother Abbas. But 
the family of H^shim had fitllen from its high estate ; for we 
find that Abbfs was able to retain only the Sideaya (or giving 
of drink), while the Bifdda, (or furnishing of food,) passed into 
the rival branch, descended from Noufal, son of And 
AbbSs was rich, and his influential post, involving the constant 
charge of the well Zam-zam, was retained by him till the intro- 
•duction of Islam, and then confirmed to his frmily by the 
prophet ; but he was not a man of strong character, and never 
attained to any commanding position at Mecca. Abu T^b, 
on the other hand, possessed many noble qualities, and enforced 
a greater respect ; but whether from his poverty, or other cause, 
he too remained in the back ground. It was thus that in 
the oscillations of phylarohal government, the prestige of the 
house of Hfishim waned and disappeared ; while a rival branch 
had risen into importance. This phase of the political state 
of Mecca b^n with the death of Abd al Muttalib, and con- 
tinued until the conquest of Mecca by Mahomet himself. 


* WSckidt,p. ly, 

t W^kidi, tbidmj and p, 15^, Zobeir evidently held a high rank at Mecca, bat 
how long he sarYived la not apparent. W&ckidi sajs of him ; 

I ^ 1 j ^ ^ ^ ^ Vi) ^ 

t Hish^mi 0>. 35,) specifies that Abb3s inherited the Sichaya ; and the subse- 
quent hiBtoiy gives proof that he held nothing more. The authority for stating 
that the branch of Noufal possessed the Hifida, is given by M. C. de Perceval as 
derived from B’Obsson. We have not traced it to any early Arabic writer. 
Abb^ no doubt, did not inherit the Stckaya till Zobeir's death, when he would 
be old enough to manage it. M. C. de Perceval, makes him succeed to it imme- 
diately after Abd al Muttalib’s death , but this is opposed to tradition as well as 
probability, for he was then only twelve years of age. 
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To Atm T&lib, the dnng Abd al Mnttalib consieaed the 

E iardiaosbip of his oipban grandchild; tmd &itb^ly ^ 
ndly did he discharge the trust* ^ His fondness for the lad 
equalled that of Abd al Mnttalib himsdf : he made him sle^ 
by his bed, eat by his side, and go with him_ wh^ he walked 
abroad : and this tender txeatment was continued until Maho- 
met emerged &om the helplessness of childhood.t * 


It was during this period that Abu Tilib, accompanied by 
Mahomet, undertook a mercantile journey to Syria. At first 
he intorded to leave the lad behind him, for he had reached 
twelve years of age, and was able to take care of himself But 
when the caravan was now ready, and Abu T&lib prepared to 
mount his camel, his nephew was overcome by the project 
of so long a separation, and clung by his protector. Abu T&lib 
was moved, and carried the boy mong with him. The expe- 
dition extended to Bostra and perhaps fiurther. The journey 
lasted for several months, and afforded to the young Mahomet 
opportunities of observation, which were not lost upon him. 
He passed near to Pe^ Jerash, Ammon, and other ruinous 
sites of former mercantile grandeur ; and their sight, no doubt, 
deeply imprinted ^on his reflective mind the instability of 
earthly greatness. ,The legends of the valley of Hqer, with its 
lonely deserted habitatiom hewn out of the rock, and the tale 
of divine vengeance against the cities of the plain, over which 
now rolled the billows of the Dead Sea, would excite apprehen- 
sion and awe, while their strange and startling details would win 
and charm the childish heart, ever yearning t^r the marvellous. 
On this visit, too, he came into contact with the national pro- 
. fessioq of Christianity in Syria, and passed through several 


* Wickidi^ p. 22. The disposition, however, to mas:nify the prophet is manifest 
here, as m the case of Abd al Muttalib : and there is added this marvellous incident 
connected with Aba T^Iib’s scanty means, that the family always rose from tneir 
frugal meal hungry and unsatisfied if Mahomet were not present; but if he 
were there, they were not only satisfied, but had victuals to spare. So, too, the 
other children used to run about with foul eyes and dishevelled hair, whereas 
the little Mahomet’s head was always sleek and his eyes clean. Thera thus appears 
so continuous a tendency to glorify the nascent prophet, that it becomes Wd to 
decide what, amidst these statements, to accept as facts and what to reject* Vide 
Canons 21 C, and II ta No. XXXVIL above queued,') 

f The reason given for Mahomet being entrusted to Abn TUlib, is, that his 
father Abdallah was brother to Aba Tftlib by the same mother, { TdS^i^p, 59) ; bat 
BO was Zobeir also. 
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Jewi^ settleiBents. The former he never before Witaess- 
ed, for he could as yet have been acquainted only wife occa-t 
sional and isolated specimens of fee Christian faith. Now he 
saw its rites in full performance by the whole people of the 
Land. The national and the social customs founded upon 
Uhristianity, fee churches with their crosses, images or pictures, 
and other symbols of fee faith ; the ringing of bells ; the fre- 
quent assemblages for worship, the accounts (and, possibly, the 
^mpse by himself,) of fee continually repeated ceremonial, 
must have effected a deep impression upon him, which would 
be made all the more practical and lasting by the sight of whole 
bribes, Arab like himself, converted to the same faith and prac- 
tising the same observances. However fallen and materialized 
was fee Christianity of that day in Syria, it cannot be doubted 
feat it would stnke fee thoughtful observer in favorable and 
wonderful contrast with the gross and unspiritual idolatiy of 
Mecca. Once again, in mature life, Mahomet visited Syria, and 
whatever reflections of this nature were then excited, would 
receive an intenser force, and a deeper color, from the bright 
scenes and charming images which childhood had pictured 
upon fee same ground.^ 


♦ The account of this journey is given by all the biographers with the many 
ridiculous details anticipative of Mahomet’s prophetical dignity. The followmg 
Is the gist of them : 

The youthful Mahomet, along with the rest of the caravan, alighted at a monas- 
tery or hermitage on the road, occupied by a monk called Bnhira The monk 
perceived by a cloud which hovered over the company, the bending of boughs to 
shelter one of their number, &c , that it contained the prophet expected shortly 
to arise. He therefore invited the party to an entertainment ; but when they had 
assembled, he perceived that the object of his search was not amongst them : he 
enquired where the wanting guest was, and they sent for the lad Mahomet, who, 
on account of his youth, had been left to watch the encampment Bahira question- 
ed him and examined his body for the seal of prophecy, which he found upon 
his back he then referred to his sacred books, found all the marks to correspond, « 
and declared the boy to be the expected prophet He proceeded to warn Abu 
TSlib against the Jews, who would at once recognize the child as the coming 
prophet, and, moved by jealousy, seek to slay him. Abu T&hb was alarmed, and 
lorthwnh set out for Mecca with his nephewr 

The fable is so absurd, that a feeling of contempt and mistrust is excited with 
respect to the entire traditional collections, whic^ every here and there give place 
to snch tales A clue to the religious pnnciple which engendered these stories » 
attempted m the Article of No. XXXVII of this BevteWf Canon II 6?. 

Hr. Sprenger thinks that Abu Tdlib sent back Mahomet under charge of Bahira 
to Mecca ; (JLtfe^p, 79) and grounds his deduction on the phrase fe 

''At P* of Wdckidi. But this expression may equally signify, 

** Abu Tdlib took him hack with himself** to Mecca , and this meaning is undoubt- 
edly the one intended. 

The subject has been discussed in the Zeit schnjt der deuischen mo/rgen landiscke 
geMlUchafiy Fo?. IIL p, 454 } IV^ 188 , and IV. p. 457,, where professors Fleischer 



SfS THE BUtTS ▲STD CHIXiDBODB OFtotAHOHET. 

No Gaiher incident of a special nature is related of TMahn . 
met, until lie liad advanced hom childbood into youth.* 


and Wustenfeld oppose X>r. 8prenger*s view. Dr. Sprenger has written a further 
paper on the sub^t m the Asiatic Society's Journal for 1853, where he has given 
the various authorities in original, beanng upon the pohit I Tirmidzk sajs that 
Abu ThUb sent Mahomet hwik from Syria by Abn fiakr and BiUl . which (as 
Sprenger shows,} Is absurd, seeing that the former was two years younger tlmn 
Mahomet, and the latter then not bom. 11 , iEfishdmi makes Abu Talib himself return 
with Mahomet, after concluding his business at Bostra. III. Wackidi gives several 
traditions ; one m which the monk immediately after warning Abu Tfilib to make 
Mahomet return without loss of time to Mecca* expires : ( Wdckidt, p, 22| .) and 
a second, that, viz , quoted above, upon which Dr. Sprenger so much relies ( ibid). 
Bat he has omitted a third detailed account of the jonrney which is given in the 
same volume, on the autbonty of Muhammad ibn Omar (t e. Wkckidi himself ,) it 
is fall of marvellons statements, and ends with distinctly saying that Abu Tklib re- 
turned to Mecca with Mahomet. U | A j j This may have escap- 
ed Dr. Sprenger’s notice, as it occurs under another chapter in W&ckidi, t. e, 

the “ marks of prophetical rank in Mahomet ”(p 28i ) So also ( Tabari, p 60 ) ^ 

Dr. Sprenger goes further. He suspects that the monk not only accompanied 
Mahomet to Mecca, but remained there with him . and as he finds the name Bahira 
in the list of a deputation from the Abyssinian King to Mahomet at Medina, forty 
years later, he concludes the two to have been one and the same person ; and he 
thinks that the early Mahometan writers endeavonred to conceal the fact, as one 
discreditable to their prophet. The conjecture is ingenious, but the basis on which 
It rests 18 wholly insufficient. It is besides quite inconsistent with our theory of 
the rise of traditions, in which design is not apparent. Omissions, no doubt, occur- 
red, and stones died out, but on different grounds (5ee Canon IL L in the 
article on the Sources for the Biography of Mcihomet, ^ve quoted,) 

Some Arabs will have it that this monk was called Jeigis {Georgius), Christian 
apologists call him Sergius. 

* Weil (p. 29.) states that in his sixteenth year Mahomet journeyed to 
Yemen with his ancle Zobeir on a mercantile trip. Dr. Sprenger (p 79, note S.) 
says that there is no good authority for this statement, nor can we find any ori- 
ginal authority for it at all The expression with respect to Abu Talib j) 

S) “that* ho never undertook a journey, unless 

Mahomet were with him,” might possibly imply that he undertook several ; 
hut m the absence of any express instance, it can hardly he pressed to prove that 
he did. So iWdchidv,p„ 29 ) it is said that Abu Tdiib never took him again on 
a journey after this Syrian expedition, fearing lest injury should befall him 

)jSUu Aj ^ d^ 

--but the sentence is a mere pendant to the absurd story of the Jews recognizing 
IQ Mahomet the coming prophet, and seeking to he in wait for his life^ and is 
therefore equally futile with it. 

The chief reason which leads us to suppose that this was MalfCmet’s only mer- 
tantile journey (besides that taken for Khadija,) is that had he undertaken any 
other, we should indubitably hare had special notice of it in Wdckidi, Hishaon, 
or Tabari. 
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Tndeer, late Aeeowntwnt Qeneral of aarf mwijt)II0II 

Jk8< Ce'/oj^y- By WdU«m Sojfa 
limdon, 1854 - ’ 

A Memormls of IindM/n Qovetn/mewt ; hewy a SeUetwn faata 
tke Pavers of ffewry St George Fucker, late Director of ^ 
JBest India Company. SdAted hy John WiUiam Kaye. 
London, 18S4. 


Wb hay« long bem aoeoshmied to reg^the late Hr. Tbcko: 
MB a sort of Nostor mnoagst Ando«lndian& AJthou^li he did 
Bot very &r over-ran die gaol of jaamaa lif(^ having died in his 
ttghty-nrstyear, yet when we consider that he spent sixty-fire 
years rather in India or inclose connexion with its Government^ 
we oondade that his Indian experience was probably more 
oxteasire than that of any othrar zmm of oar ago. When he 
urived in India, in I78tS, he must hare come into contact with 
many men who had been here at least thirty-six years earlier ; 
and it is not nnreasonable to expect that of the men whom 
he was instrumentfd in sending to India in his late years, some 
will lire and labor on to the end of the present century. Hence 
he forms a connecting Unk between the mrai of 1750 and the 
men of 1900. Even if Indian generations be Irmger-lired than 
they are genraally supposed to be, it mi^t hare been said of 
him during not a few of the last years m his life 

Tfi y ifSf) ivo fKP yoKOt iuMinovaii6g»mm 

M 6i trpotrBev apa rpox^dv iytvGVTo 
llv^qo fhfra By rpiTvroiw diwrayv, ^ 

The history and opinions of a very oidioaty man, whose 
expraience had been spread orer so wide a ^ace, would possess 
a raJue and an intraest draired firom this cinmmsbmee almm 
But Mr. Tucker was not an ordinary num. Bather he was a 
very extraordinary onn His extraordinary energy makes his 
life a useful study to all who are entering uppn the great life- 
batrie, while his no less extraordinary sagadty renders his 
opinions worthy to be deeply pondered bv those who are, or 
woo hope to entrusted with the rule of wis mighty ikapre ; 
Hr. Eaye has ther^ore done wisely and well in giving those 
two volumes to the world. 

Henry St. Gem^e Tucker was born on the of February, 
1771, m the island of St George’s, (one of the Bermudas), 
from which we presume he d^ved hie agnon^ Hu earlier 
boyhood uns passed m that of an aotive b^ au£^t be ^peeted 

B s 
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to be passed in a remote island, with no schools and few books, 
«Qd with few nr no snitable eompanions of bis own age. His 
chief employments were ridii^ and boatii^, varied occasitmally 
^ a spiff on the land, and an involunta^ dip in the water, 
lliese exerdses converted a somewhat ddicate child into a 
fearless and vigorous boy, and had, doubtless, their influence in 
formii^the diaracter of an energetic, persevering and able 
man. When ten years-old, he was sent to England, and afteran 
attack of the sms^-pox, entered upon the scene of life in a 
“ Do-the-boys-hall" at Hampstead. Here apparently he. re- 
mained litrie more than four years ; and when we consider that 
on his arrival in England, his whole stock of learning condsted 
of “ a little reading and less writing,” we cannot but wonder how 
he mani^ed, in the course of so short a period, to pick up so 
much infermation, and to ferm so good habits of thinkii^ and 
reasoning, as we ^d him posses^ of immediately after his 
leaving school. The oceasioa of his abrupt removal from 
Hampstead was an offer made him by an aunt to send him 
to India. She procured for him a mid-shipmou's berth on 
board ship ; but whether this was intended merely as a means 
of proridmg him with a cheap passage to the land of the Gold 
Monur tree, or whether it was meant that he should abide by 
the marine service, and make his permanent home upon the 
deep, does not dearly appear feom the narrative before us ; and 
we wve no means of ascei^ining the point The ktter seems 
the more probable supposition, as he spent the “ six or eight 
weeks” that intervened between his appointment and depar- 
ture, in attendance on a teacher of navigation, which would 
scarcely have been deemed necessaiy, hw his sea-life been 
expected to terminate with a voyage. Thus midowed with such 
amount of knowledge as could be picked up in two months, 
and with two golden guinetks presented to him by his kind aunt^ 
our hero set off for Gravesend, in a carriage and four, bring, 
with two other midshipmen, under the dui^e of the purser. 
The account of the voyage of the WWAam PUt, transcribed firom 
Hr. Tucker's journal, is amusing and interesting — ^the sea- 
si^ess— the discipline (quarter-deck and cockpit) — ^the tricks 
played upon the green-hom, — ^the salt junk — and the Sunday 
evenii^' Bible-readings in the cabin of the purser, followed by a 
re^e of gir^rbread and a glass of wine or cher:^-brandy, are 
alfgraphicalty and pleasant^ described. As a nun imecimen 
of Hr. Tucker's style, let us extract the following inrident : — 

1 had loat a wwer to one of vaj mess-mates of a dozen of ducks ; and,, 
whether through hu influence, or mj own extraordinary merit and tn^ 
worthiness, 1 was seat on idiore (at Madras) in the first boat, conveying 
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Btores, or xxrvestmettt, to the beach. This was too favorable an opportonit/ 
to be lost, and 1 was commissioned to add a pig to mj doaen of daeks^ 
for the purpose of having a proper cheveau on the verj next dajt which, I 
believe, was Sunday — I succeeded admirably. The ducks gave me no trou- 
ble, for they were dead ; but a live pig is a queer customer, and 1 not only 
had some trouble with him, but when he was handed up the side of the 
^p, with all due ceremony, he squeaked so as to attract the quick ear, or 
keen eye, of our chief officer. This was a contre-temps which gave me 
much vexation. 

The next morning I was placed on genend du^, and was employed 
incessantly undmr the immediate eye of the chief officer himself, until it 
pleai^ him to retire from the quarter-deck to take a hasty dinner. My ducks, 
in the mean time, had been roasted, served up, and nearly consumed, with 
the little rascal of a pig. Ko time was to be lost. Down I went to the 
orlop, to feast upon me debris , but I had a certain presentiment, or mis- 
f^ving, that I should not be allowed to pick my bones in peace, so 1 pre- 
pared for the worst, like a skilful general who foresees a manoeuvre on the 
part of his exponent. Anon a voice thundered down the hatchway, 

* Below there, Midshipman Tucker I lost not a moment. Off went my 
shirt, and in an instant I sprang upon the medicine chest, which occupied the 
hatch, almost in a state of nature. I then made a paretic appeal to the 
immutable prmciples of justice — urged that 1 had been at wo» the whole 
morning — had not 1}^ time to clean myself, nor (I might have added) to 
pick the bones of my delicious ducks. The tiger growled, and went in 
search of other prey. This was a triumph not unworthy of Alexander, 
with the advantage of not shedding a drop of blood ; and I proceeded, 
with some exultation, to finish my dainty repast, too loi^ delayed^ 

After remaining ten days at Madras, the WiMam Pitt pro* 
ceeded to Ben^ ; and on her arrival at Diamond Harbottr, 
Mr. Tucker bade W farewell, and was transferred to a budge- 
row, sent for him by his unde,. Mr. Bruete, one of the Secre- 
taries to Government, whose guest he became. The month of 
Ai^st was a bad time to amre in Calcutta. The close of Jthe 
rains, the most unhealthy season of the year, vras at hand ; and 
a cock-pit appetite, brought to bear upon the delicades of an 
old civiliim's table, probably contributed to hasten on the 
“ accUmatiziug process,” and to reduce the sturdy mi dshipman 
into the Calcutta invalid. We have often had occasion to witr 
ness this “ fining down” process, and it must have been abun- 
dantly aoederated in those days by the ample doses of cdomel 
which it was orthodox to administer on all occasions. The 
process over, we find our hero, at the close of the year, (1786) at 
Gyab, the guest of Mr. Thomas Law, whom our author has 
heard described as “ the fiifher of the Permanent Settlement, 
and brother of Lord EUenborough but whether he had 
merely gone on a visit to this gentJeman, or whether he had got 
an appointment there, does not clearly appear. Mr. Law had 
his mind at this time full of the simject of the Permanent 
BetUemenV and he took great delight in expounding Ins viewa 
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Vo, rdreotie mattem to las whom km after ho 

delighkd tO«^;s»d asl^ pn]^aod whom diatixffiai^^ career 
he traced mth a paternal mterest An excdient ** second 
spear” in a boar bunt, and an intelligent student of aU matters 
relating to the condition of the people^ it is not wondcifU 
tiiat youm Tucker should have won the heart of Mr. Iaw. 

With w. Law he continued for about a year, and in the 
cold weather of 1787-88, he returned to Calcutta. We have 
stated aboT^ that we emmot exactly make out the positm 
be occupi^ in Qyah. Mr. Kaye conjectures that he had been 
appointed to an office in toe Secretariat in^ (Mcotta, and that 
a certain tone had been allowed him to join his office and 
commence his duties.” He is led to this conjecture by toe 
fiuit tost, dming Mr. Tuedeer’s absence at Oyah, cwtmn money 
was bemr regularly drawn for him by an agent in Calcutta, 
and this he supposes to have been the salary of his office in 
toe Ctomtta S^etarist. We will not say that this might 
sot have been. If his unde were the head the office,* it is 
not impossible that, in those days, leave of disenee for sevou 
montos, with hill salary, might he granted to an Uncovesanted 
Assistant. Mut is it not more likdy that he held some appoint- 
ment in Ifr. Law’s office at Gyi^ toe sakiy o£ which was paid 
in Calcutta? Is not this supposition more consistent than the 
other, whh an expression in a letter of Mr. Law’s, written long 
after, 1 r^oloe that Gyah produced Barlow, and you, and 
me ” t It strikes us that it would scarcely have been a correct 
expression to say that Gyah produced Tucker, unless he had 
held some office or otoer toere. Be tois as it may, Mr. 
Tucker entered upon his office at toe date last mentioned, 
and on toe receipt of Bs. 200 a month. The mosey that we 
have just referred to as having been drawn for him during 
his absence, was, like so much money drawn in Calcutta no- 
ut^iore. His agent had haled, and not only did he find himself 
with tuAMng, but all the hiUs that he had directed to be paid 
in Calcutta were found unpaid ; and^ thus, instead of being, 
as he expected in possession of a considerable fund, he ffinnd 
himself Wrdened with a considerable debt. This he set about 
disehai^oiim by monthly instalments, and succeeded in clearing 
it ofi in toe course of a year.f In this c^ce he contoaued 
tin toe dose of the year 1788, and won golden opinions from 

^ Mr, Kmyt tli^ks it ** probtble that thtf uppdziititieat had tren prdcnred for 
thnwK instTmaentahty of Mr. Liw” wit not more probable that itwaa 
given Mi^y hie nnele^ Mr. Braere» m whose office it probably was ? 

f HUBlographer Bays,** before two years bad! oonio to a close* and then adds^ 
**Mbxe tile year ifw itmuM upon. Mn, he foiui^ hhnsetf tiiesv ef Bat 
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Ms o£Seial mipeiiara He was ma^jed m duties £y* tibore 
his yean^ sad acquitted himself so well, that the diafts of fiapera 
which he diew up tm important and oom^csted cpestioA^ 
w^e ado|rted without altecation as the orders of Goremmei^ 
After a year’s tenure of Ms dBce, he was transferred to the 
appointment of assistant to the Commercial Besident of Cmih 
mercolly and Hurripaol, on the same salary that he had drawn 
in Calcutta. Here he was fitp^ed even beyond hia strength ; 
and the offer of doubling his st^^ was not sufficient to detmn 
him there. Although often kept at his desk, “ fasting, and 

* we^, in a close, hot room, two or three hours after sunset, 
< until, ottorly exhausted with want of food and rest, his headsank 
‘ on the table before him,” he managed to enter deeply into qaes<- 
turns of revenue and finance ; and his letters on these subjects^ 
addressed to Mr. Law, “ are now (as his biompher truly says) 
‘ after a lapse of sixty years, to be read by^wn men, with 
‘ pleasure and profit, not as curiosities with the infant>phenome> 

* non stamp upon them, but as papers of intrinsic value, admiea- 
‘ bly written, and full of instruction." Altogether, these letters; 
written by a lad of eighteen, appear to us to afford an indication 
of an early developement of powers, to which, taken in connexion 
with the long continuance of these powers in full vigor, it 
would scarcely be Mssible to find a parallel 

At the dose of 1789 Mr. Tucker returned to Calcutta, and 
his former rituation being of course filled up, he “ took a d%k” 
without salary in one of the offices. At this time he lived in 
a small apartment in the Baneemoody |^y, and supported 
himelf on Sixiiy Bupees a month, lent to him by Mr. Law. Here 
he disputed possession of his humble abode with “ the rats 
' and the mice, who fell into a strife." But this period of do'^ 
presskm did not continue long. In the course of the year 1 790, 
he was appointed Assistant to the Accountant of the Board 
Trade, mia also Private Secretary to Sir William Jones. From 
these two offices he derived an income of 600 Rupees a month : 
and what was fsr better , — “ in the Accountant’s Office he laid 

* broad and deep the foundation of his fame as a finanrier ; 
‘ whilst sitting at the feet of Sir William Jones, his natnnd 

* taste for elegant literature found due cultivation, and tiiere 


« Mr, Tacker came to <}a]eatta "in the coM weather of 1787-88 ,** and the cold weath^ 
doM not begin before October. The earliest pay that he conld draw must therefore 
have been for NoTember, 1787. Then the debt was cleared off before the 1st of 
Jranuaryi 1789$ but his pay for December, 1788, would not be drawn till some days 
after, BO that the whole £bt must hare been deared out of Uie salary of ^ thirteen 
months, November 1787, to November, 1788, inclosive We are confident that Mr 
Kay6 vrili take in good pafrt this corref^n, Which so mneh afids to tho force of the 
lasMii which he k anxious to teach. 
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* was Iktle cbance of his ever subsiding into a mere man of 

* aocotmts and detoik His love of literatare abided with him 
‘ to the closing years of his life.” But he yet required disd- 

E '* e and trdiung in the school of affliction, and it came upon 
in due time. Towards the close of 1791, he entered mto 
a speculation, in company with the well-known Jolm Palmer. 
We have heard that the^r made an enormous investment in 
wax-candles for exportation to England, which yielded no 
return. But whether this is the correct account of the matter, 
we do not ^ow. At all events, he was " smashed," and for ten 
long years he had to strr^le with debt ; and when at last he 
came out victor from the conflict, it was manifest that his pow- 
ers Wl been tasked to the very uttermost, and that a uttle 
more would have cost him his life. But in 1 792 he received 
the good tidings of his appointment to the Company's Cove- 
nanted Civil Service. His appointment as an Assistant in the 
Accountant General’s Department, bears date the 26th of Octo- 
ber, 1792, and his ofiicim superior soon smd that he did as 
much in six weeks as any one else could have done in six 
months. We have so often alluded to Mr. Tucker’s income in 
the various stages of his career, that some of our readers may 
think that we are inclined to attach undue importance to the 
matter ; bat rOally, among the many important hfe-lessons that 
such a hi<^raphy as his is fitted to teach, there is perhaps no one 
more important than this, that a man of energy may live, and 
live well, because honestly and independently, upon an income 
that many would regard as scarcely sufficient to provide a 
young man with kid gloves^ and perfumery. For this and 
other reasons we think it right to state that Mr. Tucker’s 
salaiy, as Covenanted Assistant to the Accountant General, was, 
during his first year’s tenure of that office, not more than 200 
Rupees a month, and this, although durmg some portion of the 
time he doubled up" with his own office, that of a Commis- 
sioner of the Court of Requests, for which it does not appear 
that he got any additional salary. In the spring of 1793 he was 
appointed Register to the ZUlah Court of Rajshaye, and here 
he formed a l^lasting friendship with Henry Colebrooke 
In the course of 1793 Lord Cornwallis handed over the 
Government of India to Sir John Shore; bat Mr. Tucker’s 
prospects were in no way injured by the change. He had bemt 
appreciated by Lord Cornwallis ; and Mr. Law and Mr. Barlow, 
lus Gyah finends, took care that his successor diould have his 
attention directed to the young financier. His attention once 
directed to revenue talents. Shore was the man to recognize 
appreciate, and employ them to advantage. Accordingly, he was 
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bat a very few months on the vice-re^ throne ^ he appointed 
Tucker Deputy Register of the Sud^r Courts, and assistant to 
the Secretary to Government in the Revenue and Judicial De* 
murtment Portly after, he was nominated Register of the 
Provincial Court of Fatim; but on a representation being made 
to Government that he could not be spared from the Secreta^s 
Office, he was allowed to remain in Cmcutta, with compensatioa 
for the larger allowances that he would have had in Patna., 
Kor did he long hold a subordinate place in the Secretary’s 
Office. In 1796 Mr. Barlow was promoted to the chief Secre- 
taryship, and Mr. Tucker succeeded him in the 'Revenue and 
Judicial Department. He had now the best opportunity that 
could be desired of preparing himself, in eve^ respect, for 
whatever part be might afterwards have to take in the Govern- 
ment of India, while his salary of Rs. 1,000 a month gave him 
the delightful sight of the gradual diminution of the debt that 
had pressed so heavily upon him for five yeara^ 

On the 18th May, 1 798, Lord Mornington arrived in Calcutta ; 
and with his arrival be^n a new era in the history of Bntish 
India It was a won£:ous time all through the world, that 
close of the 18th century — ^a time of great events — a time to 
require and call forth the energies of great men. Such a man 
was the Governor-General, and his powers were fully tasked. 
With a vrar inevitable, ^at promised to be of greater magni- 
tude than any of those waged by his predecessors, with not 
only an empty treasury, but with a debt equal to the income of 
several y^rs, with a revenue unable to discharge the "expenses 
even of a peace establishment, and unable to raise loans other- 
ynse than at a ruinous rate of interest, an inferior man would have 
yielded to the difficulties of his position, and sought for the 
most honorable terms of compromise that he could obtain. 

But it did not come natural to the Wellesley frmily to yield, 
and the difficulties of the Governor-General's position only 
served to call forth his powers. One of the first objects to which 
he directed his attention, was a general revision of all the 
public establishments of the three Presidendes. For this pur- 
pose a Commission was named, consisting of several of the 
heads of Departments. But his Lordship knew well that a 
Commission for such a purpose requires to consist of two ele- 
ments, combining the experience of age with the vigor of youth. • 
While therefore three of the Members were — ^the President of 
the Board of Revenue, one of the Members of the Board bf 
Trade, and the Accountant-Gensral, the fourth was Mr. Tudkor, 
who was idso Secretary to (he Commission. The labors of this 
Commission were most ^ective, and Tucker subse^ntly 
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receired assaiances, in vwioiis n»ni gratif^ioff shapes, tibe 
Govemer-G^oal’s appieciati<m of the laoaa ia whi^ fa* 
discharged his part of ^ di£Eicttte aad deUeato semoe. 

The next subject to vbi^ we dad Hr. Tock^s attmtiaii 
diiected, was the establishment of a Bank, to be partly nader 
toe eontzol of (SoTemmrat. He drew up a sdieme for such a 
Bank, and presented it to liord Homington, shortly aftw his 
arrival ; ana although it was not immediate^ pat in opemtim}, 
. yet a few years Itder it issued in the establishment of toe Bulk 
of Ben^ an institution that has rendered so good service boto 
to the Government of India and to the community, that it is 
difScult BOW to imagine how_ they could have ^ne on so 
long without it. The constitution actually adopted was almost 
precisely that proposed by Mr. Tucker. We next get a glimpse 
of our hero in a new chuacter. India was toreat^ed wito an 
invasion by Napcdeon, and toe denizens of Calcutta followed 
the example of their brrthren in Old bbgland, and enrolled 
tomnselves as volunteers, to be trained to render suto aid as 
to^ mi^t in his expulsion. Hr. Tucker was of course a leader 
in tois movanent, and he seems to have attained the rank 
of a Captain of the Cavalry Corps, and Commandant of 
whole Militia. We arb accustom^ to hear much of toe rail' 
way speed" wito which events are moving on in these last 
days ; but it were a great mistake to suppose that th^ always 
stood stall w moved very slowly in former times. There were 
epotos of intense and rapid action in former days, and su^ 
an one was the Administration of Lord Wdlesley. Accordingly 
we next meet with Mr. Tucker in connexion with toe prelinU' 
naiy arrangements fiir toe foundation of the College of Fmt 
William, in anticipation of the results that were, eomected to 
flow from toe wormng of that establitoment, the Govemmr- 
General insiatuted examinati<ms of the Civilians, and Mr. 
Tucker was one nf toe Board ei Examiners. 

At toe end of 1 798, as all <rar readers know, the Goyrnnor^Go* 
neral proceeded to M^ras, personally to divert the war against 
Tippu ; and in toe spring of the flowing year, Mr. Tudtor's 
heuto reqairing a ehi^ge of air, he also went down to Madraa 
Be had not been long there when he was appomted to art aa 
Military Sewetaiy to the Goveroor-General, and it was {Mrobalfly 
only BOW L^d Wrttflsl^ learned fiiUy to appreciate toe 
rare endomnents of Mr. Tart:er. It was in conseqnenoe tois 
appredatioB tost the GoTetxun’'0eneral wished to transfer him to 
toe Madras estaUishmmt* in order to his bcng employed in 
instituting UL enquiry ioto the organizatirti of toe ommu estar* 
Mi shmemts of tort Presidency, oinular to tort in whito he had 
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taken part la BengiJ. Ifr. Tudrer&lt tbat tids 
inndioas office, and at his soHdtatiw ^ atiangemeBt idB 
first postponed, and nltmuUely abandoned. On his Lordd^h 
return to Calcatta, the new anaogements, consequent uhtm ^ 
inresta^iation of the Bengal Comnussion, were brought wito 
^oration, and Mr. Tucker, idio came back with the Ooremon- 
Geneial, was appointed Semotaiy to Ooremment in the Bevw- 
nue and Judiotm Department The rules the service dkl 
not admit a Civilian of his standing drawing ^e full salary 
of such an office, and therdbre Lord Wellesley proposed ti««t 
he should draw the largest allowances that his stan^g would 
admit, and that these should be increased from dme totimo,untB 
they re^ed the fidl allowance of Ba 60,000 a year. He had 
held this office for but a few months, when he was required to 
add to its duties those of Acting Accountant-Qeneral ; and thin 
latter office having become vacant early in the following year, 
Mr. Tudcer ^ transferred to it For the st^e of the extra- 
Indian portion of our readers, we or^ht to explain, what 
is well known to the Indian portion of them, that the 
Aecountantr^Seneral is the fiinance Minister, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, of tho_ Indian' Empire. The office is 
at all one of exceeding difficulty and most weighty 
respontibilily, and on occamon of such a crisis as act^y 
occurred during Mr. joker’s tenure of it becomes in 
some rejects even more important than that of the Gbvemor- 
Geneial himself It is said that Laplace lamented ftliH he had 
not been &ted to live b^me Newton ; mid per^ps he was the 
only man that was entitled to feel such as he was pro- 
bably the only man, betwemi Newton’s days and our own, that 
was entitled without presumption to entertain the idea, that he 
would have made the discoveries which Newton made. So if 
there should ever arise in Lidia a Fmancier equal to Tucker, he 
w^ be entitled to r^cetth^ he has rendered the adiievement 
of ft &316 oc^ubI to his own in this dopartment a virtnid impos- 
sibmty. We cannot detail the various steps that he took, or 
jhevaiiousi^sdts thatheaddeveA But it will give A genwal 
idea that the achievements wore not trifling, when we 
ttat, when he entered upon the office, Company’s Pmer, bear- 
mg interest at 1 2 per cent, was selling at 2 and S per omit: 
dis^unt ; that he ■fijad not kmg held the office, ere Ghivommmrt 
could borrow monw at 8 pet cent ; and that the system whiiffi 
he mtroduced, faiflifully carried out during fi%, years, has 
caused that at tile pres^mcnnmit, when we have just heard 
that the £n{^8per emit Consou were lately at 85,theC(»a> 
pony's 4) per eent Paper is at 9& 
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* Our readers cannot' have iiuled to notice the multitadinotid 
changes through which Mz. Tucker passed. They had genially 
been forced upon him, as being the fittest man avauable for 
certain appdntments ; and some of the appointments he had 
accepted with considerable rdnctance, involving, as they did 
pecuniaiy sacrifice, and reqniring him to serve ms apprentice- 
ship afresh. Bat now we have to record a change more impor- 
tant than any of the preceding. After various negotiations, 
conducted tt^ughout in an admirable spirit, and highly 
creditable to all parties conc«ned, Mr. Tucker resolved to give 
up his appmtment, and to become a partner in the mercantile 
house of Codterell, Trull, Palmer and Co. His main induce- 
ment to take this step, was the hope tlmt it would enable him 
to return to England at an earlier period than he could hope 
to do by continuing in the Civil Service, the terms of his co- 
.partnership being, that after three years’ residence in India, as 
a managing partner of the house, he should have the option of 
retiring to England and being admitted to a share of the 
home bnsiness. When the announcement of this step was 
made to Lord WeUedey, he was naturally surprised, and, we 
think not very mmatui^y, somewhat angiy. He threatened 
to strike his name from the list of the service altogether ; and 
ftlthpiigh kbr. Tucker had, probably, no expectation that he 
should ever return to active employment in that service, he of 
course diduotrelith the idea of being exduded from it A 
-Compromise was made Mr. Tucker consulted to remain in 
office for four months, acting at the same time as senior mem- 
-ber of the mercantile house But although he discharged the 
duties of both offices, and although those of the mercan^e 
office were very laborious, yet he would not receive from his 
partners any portion of the profits that accrued, as long as he 
was in the enjoyment of his salary as Accountant-Geneial On 
his retirement from office. Lord Wellesley put on record^ a 
minute, in which he graoefrilly acknowl^ed the services 
which Mr. Tucker had rendered to the Government On the 
subject of Mr. Tucker's retirement, his biographer thus ex- 
presses bimsdf 

TEkat sodi a step as Mr. Tncker had taken should have been diversdy 
Tegttkded hv different friends, was natural — indeed necessary. To view 
matter with plain mercantile eyes was one thing — ^to view it with official 
eyes was another. There were men, indeed, who looked i^>on it as a 
builder, and others who saw it in the light ^ an offence : some shaking 
iiheir hea^ in .sorrow, others resenting it idmost in anger. Among the 
fformer, it seems, was Mi, Tucker's first and best firien^ ThomasXaw. 
-Among the latter was Lord Wellesley. Of the worldly wi^om of the act 
doubts may be fairly expressed. In this ease, as wm presently appear, 
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ihe^ experiment was not worked out to the result of ultimate sueoess 
or failure; but seldom any thing M failure has closed upon such 
experiments. It would be easy to multiply instances of men who 
have abandoned the fairest •orosp^ctB of official advancement fbt a 
life of obscurity, poverty and toil. They have made a fatal mistake, and 
are to be commiserated, but they are not to be condemned- On Mr. 
Tucker, however, Lord Wellesley was inclined to pass something like con^ 
denmation. The Aocountant-Ueneral had delivered over me publie 
finances to his successor in a most fiourishing condition, and had been 
officially eulogixed by the Governor-General himself. But the approbation 
which descended upon the retiring Finance Minister in his public capacity; 
did not follow him into private iSe. The Governor-General marked his 
sense of Mr, Tucker’s withdrawal from official bfh, by ordering his name tQ 
be erased from the ^ner-Bst of Government House. 

We cannot help feeling greater sympathy than Mr. Kaye 
seems to feel with Lord Wellesley’s conduct in this matter. 
Mr. Tucker had the best prospects in the Civil Service of any 
man of his time. Lord Wellesley had treated him with great 
distinction — ^not more, indeed, than he deserved, yet much more 
than official duty absolutely required. He had, as it were, taken 
him into partnership with himself in the enterprise on which 
his heart was set, — ^the good Government of India — and when 
he found that, without once consulting him, he had entered 
deliberately into, and had actually condudec^ arrangements for 
closing that partnership and entering into another, — it was 
scarcely to be expected that he should not feel “hurt," when the 
intelligence was communicated to him. Officially Mr. Tucker 
had rendered good service for his pay, and had got good pay 
for his service ; the Governor-General acknowle^ed the vdue 
of that service in an official Minute, and so the official account 
between them was closed. But he knew very well that Lord 
Wellesley regarded him as a valuable assistanf^ that he had 
received important aid from him, and expected still more impor- 
tant aid from him in the Government of India ; and had His 
Lordship continued to treat him precisely as he would have 
done had he fulfilled his expectations in tnis respect, his Ixird- 
ship must have been either a very callous man, a very forgiving 
one, or a very hypocritical one However, be this as it may, 
“ anger resteth (only) in the bosom of fools," and Lord Welles- 
ley not a fool. It is pleasing to know that a complete recon- 
dliation took j^e between these men before the ‘departure of the 
Governor-General, and that their mutual regard and esteem 
remained unimpaired dating many long subsequent years. 
Mr. Tucker had the satis&ction of finding that the same busi- 
ness habits, and large yet practical views ^at had made his 
services so valuable to the wvemment which he had served, 
were equally available in his new sphere for the advant^eof 
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himself and bis partners. Hehad exetyfiur prt^peet of hafag 
able speedily to return to Eii|^d, and to take his place in the 
London house, and this pr^^ was fondly cherished and 
hifihly valued. 


It it was n<^ so to be. Lord Cornwallis began his second 
Gtorempx-Gtenettilship on the 30th of July, 1905, and on that 
or the foUewiug day, he sent for Mr. Tucker, and requested Mm 
imain to take doarge of the Public Pinaneea. We must state 
the case in &e words of the Mography. 


By no man was Lord CSomwallis more respected and more beloved 
than by Mr. Tndcer. 17o man aaw more clearly, than the did Accountant- 
General, that the State had need, in such an emergency, of all the adminia- 
trative capan^ it could command, and most espemally in the dqnrtmrat 
of finance. Bat much as, on these accounts, it woald have delighted him 
to return to Ins old office, he was comp^ed, at this time, to recqgmze the 
eo^ncy of other more immediate claims. He coidd not, without injury 
to nis asBodates in business, withdraw Inmself ftmn the mercantile house 
with which he was connect^ and of which his industry and ability had 
rendered him confesseiBy the main stay. It was, indeed, his primary duty, 
und^ the drcun^ances which then surrounded him, to ding to the mer- 
cantile Mends with whom he had linked himself, whatever might be the 
allurements wlddi tempted Tilm to return to the semice of the State. He 
was still on the Ust of Government servants, but he had made his dection 
to retire. And thepledges whidi he had made to his associates could not 
then be sidated without injury to the house, and without discredit to 
himself. He conld only, indeed, withdraw under a voluntary release from 
his pertoers in badness, and the assurance that his withdrawal would not 
be detrimental to the house. 

The flatterii^ offer made to him by Lord Cornwallis was therefore 
declined. 


But it was not lo^ ere the arrangement was effected. Lord 
Cornwallis died at Gmazipoie, after having held the reins of 
Government bdt a few montks, and ^ George Barlow suc- 
ceeded him as Govemor-GenetaL It had been a promise of long 
standing, piobaMy made in joke in the old Gyab dam wh^ 
there was no great likelihood of its ever being fulfilled that if 
ever Barlow should be Qovemor-Qenotd, Tuok» should be Ms 
Aocountant-GfeneraL Thwe was no obstade now to Tuck^s 
leaving Ms mercantile avocations, as Mr. Palmer was on Ms 
way to India to rdievo him. On the 18th October (1805) Mr. 
Tiu^er once more returned to -Ms desk in the Accountant- 
Geneml's Office, and entered upon the discharge of Ms duties 
widi his aocDi^omed energy and zeal Whether any one might 
be blame-wmrihy or not, it is not much eonsequence to 
enquire, but it is a mm^e &ct that Mr. Tucker found the 
ladian exchequer exhausted— and more. Lord Cornwallis 1^ 
come out to 8iq>ersede Lord Wellesley, expressly with a view 
to the inhroduction of a state of things in wMdi economy and 
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retreQGbmei^ wore to be the alpha and the omega ; uid lookiiig 
at the case thtough the memttm of half a oentoiy, it does 
seem to us that there was no idtematiTe, but to diminish 
greatly the expenditure of Government, or to go to wreck and 
ruin without remeed. Mr. Tucker knew that it was on a life- 
and-death struggle that he was entering, and he girt himself 
for the conflict accordingly. The first step was • clearly to 
ascertain the precise finondal position of the Company, and 
this was no easy matter ; this done, it was the Accountant- 
General’s part to provide for the current expenditure, and to 
organize measures for finally extricating the Company from their 
embarrasfflnents. The labor and the anxiety were immense; 
but Tucker was in his dement. His letters at this time to 
JBarlow are fraught with intense interest, and if we had suffi- 
cient space, we should like to quote some of them. They are 
ffiled wilh statements of difaculties from which most men 
would have shrunk in dismay ; but this idea never seems to 
have entered the mind of Mr. Tucker, fie only saw a great 
work to be done, he knew that the doing of it was essential to 
the very existence of the East India Company, and unflinch- 
ingly, amidst all discouragements, he went on from yew to 
year, until the end was ^umplmtly realized. Every tning 
can be forgiven in an Indian Govemor-G^eral, but economy 
and retrenchment ; and % George Barlow was at the extreme 
of unpopularity amongst all classes of Anglo-Indians — an un- 
popularity second only, if second, to that which afterwards, 
from a similar cause,, attached to Lord William Bentinck, when 
a young Ensi^ was afraid to acknowledge at mess &at he was 
nearly related to the Governor-General fri Sir George’s unpo- 
pularity Mr. Tucker shared. To us it seems that the followuig 
paragraphs, which we m^e no apology for quoting at length, 
savour <more of the verdict of the impartial judge, than of 
the pleading of the interested counsel 

Even in these days men may question the wisdom and the propriety 
of some of these individual acts or reform ; but lookmg at the aggregate, 
it must be admitted that they were necessary. Impartial history cannot 
refuse to pronounce that they were honestly and manfully carried out« 
Barlow and TnclLer had not a thought beyond the interests of the state. 
The duty which had devolved upon them was as painful as it was onerous ; 
and they went through it with the sturdy resolution and self-negation 
of honest men. And I believe that, if their cotemporaries had read, as I 
Imve done, all the correspondence which passed between th^e two pub* 
lie functionaries at that time, they would, in spite of all private induce- 
ments to censure and condemn, have regarded with respect the straight^ 
forward conduct of the Governor-General and his Minister of Finance. 
But the exigencies of the occasion were not appreciated, and the motives 
of &e men were not understood* It was natural that in such a conjuno- 
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ture rafili ju^ments should be passed. It is the great przril^e of hoses^, 
to live them down. 

In carrying out the details of the measures, whidi, little by little, 
and almost against the fondest hopes of their projector, had the effect 
of restoring something like order to our finances, Tucker was neces- 
sarily brought into collision with members of his own service, for it 
was his to stimulate the tardy and to reproach the indolent; and 
more than one Bevenue Officer at this time received a private hint from 
the Accountant-General, that if a little more activity were not dis- 
p^yed in the collections, a public reprimand would be the result of hi? 
remissness. To one Collector he wrote : you are charged with a most im- 
portant trust ; and much will depend on your energy and activity. I trust 
for your sake and my own, and for the sake of the public service, that you 
will exert yourself with vigor ; for I tell you candidly, and from motives 
of real good-will towards you, that if 1 perceived the least relaxation upon 
your part, it would be my duty to represent it, that steps might be taken 
to give effect to the efforts which I have been called upon to make.” To 
another he wrote in the same strain : “ this is a moment when the exertions 
of every public officer may be of importance to the service ; I trust you 
will exert yourself, and pay immediate attendon to the instructions you 
receive, I know that I have no right to urge or recommend any thing 
privately to you or any other public officer , but knowing, as you must, 
that 1 can be influenced by none but a good motive, you will, I am persuaded, 
take what I say in good part, and be better satisfied with my calling your 
attention to an object of importance in a private letter, than it I had 
addressed you in my public capacity.” Other passages of a similar ten- 
dency might be quoted from Mr. Tucker's correspondence with the Bevenue 
Officers in the provinces. “ When I inform you,” he wrote to them, “ that 
every lakh of rupees, which you renut to the army, probably puts an end to a 
monthly expense of an equsu amount, you will be able to understand my 
urgency.” This, indeed, was not the least distressing of his duties at this 
lame ; out he performed it, not only with temper and moderation, but with 
aucdi kindness, that it does not appear that the performance, uncompromis- 
ing as it was, entailed much odium upon him. In estimating, however, 
the difficulties of Mr, Tucker's position, it should be borne in mind that he 
was a younger man, and younger in the service, than the majority of those 
whose proce^ings he controlled, and whose conduct he commented upon ; 
and that he had just been called from the counting-house of a private mer^ 
cantUe to t^e these responsibilities upon him. 

Such energetic and disinterested conduct had its reward. AU 
though Sir George Barlow was removed from the Govemor- 
Geneialsbip, and although the full amount of the difficulties 
through which he and Mr, Tucker had to struggle, are probably 
made known to the public for the first time by Mr. Kaye, and 
though therefore they received but little of that sympathy 
from the public generally which might have been some com- 
pensation for the reproach cast upon them by those whose 
interests suffered under their impartial reforms— yet they had 
their reward ; even that which proceeds from the consciousness 
of good work well and feithfully done, of duty resolutely dis- 
charged, and blessings conferr^ through their instrumenliality 
upon multitudes, who might never know the evils from which 
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they were saved, or the ezertioiis that were neoessaiy to effect 
their deliverance. This portion of Mr. Kaye’s volume is highly 
interesting, and forms an important chapter in the history ot 
India. Through whatever changes our Indian Empire may 
be destined to pass, be its Government in the hands of the 
Company, the Parliament, or the Crown, be its Officials here 
Europeans or Datives, never can we expect a more critical 
period to ensue than that of 1805-6 ; and if such should be des- 
tined ever again to befsl, we could neither expect nor desire 
two abler men to steer the vessel of the state into calm waters 
than Sir George Barlow and Henry Tucker. 

In the course of Sir George Bwlow’s tenure of office, Mr. 
Tucker was appointed a Member of the Board of Bevenue. 
Here his attention was mainly turned to the settlement of the 
ceded and conqmered provinces, a work wdl worthy of his 
now well-proved powers. For the purpose of effecting this 
settlement, a special Commisrion was appointed by Sir Geoige 
Barlow •, Mr. Cox and Mr. Tudcer were the Members ; lur. 
Sherer Secretary ; Mr. Fortescue Assistant Secretary ; and Mr, 
Butterworth Bayley interpreter. On this service he quitted Cal- 
cutta on the 25th of June, 1807. It is probably due to t^ 
Commission that the North Western Provinces are free from the 
incubus of the Permanent Settlement ; for although the ol>ject 
of the appointment was to prepare for the imposuion of such a 
settlement, the result did not lead to this consummation ; and 
before the enquiries were completed, it is probable that the 
experience of the Lower Provinces had damped the ardor of the 
authorities to permanently settle the country. To say that 
Tucker wrought hard on this Commission, is altogether unne- 
cessary. We cannot at all enter into the regret which Mr. Kaye 
evidently feeb that the course recommenebd by the Commis- 
sioners, and adopted by the Government, was to dday the 
imposition of the Permanent Settlement in the North West 
Provinces. We are quite willing to admit that the Permanent 
Settlement has a mixture of good in it ; and it might have been 
better for a time for the North West Provinces to have got such a 
settlement thmi, than to have been so long without any setUement 
at all ; but we believe that they have now got, or are in course 
of getting, a settlement whose superiority over the Bengal 
Permanent Settlement will soon rar more tb^n compensate 
the evils that may have arisen from the protracted delay. 

It is beyond the scope” of Mr. Kaye’s work, and much more 
beyond the scope of this article, " to enter largely into the 
‘ history of the landed Revenue of India, or even that particu- 
* lar biandi of the subject, which is known as the settlement 
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' of the North West^ Froriacea” The oohclosioa of the 
whole matter is, that the Commissioners recommended delay, 
but with a disUnct view tQ iinpositi<m of the Permanei^ 
Settlement at no distant pmiod. The Government were dis> 
satisfied t^t it should not be imposed at once ; the Court of 
Directors, however, supported the views of the Commis^oners ; 
delav was i^ipreed upon ; and ere long the theory of Permanent 
Settlements fell into disrepute ; but Mr. Tucker nerm ceased 
to declare that the Goymiment had broken fidth with the 


people, in refiisii^ to fulfil the pledges that had been made to 
wem on this subject^ The report containiim this reoommenda* 
tion was drawn up early in 1808. _ Before this Lord Minto had 
become Gbremor-GeneraL By this time Mr. Cox was sick, and 
now Mr. Tucker’s health also having fmled, he requested leave 
of absence, with the alternative of being relieved from his ap> 
pointment The answer was that the Government were fiilly 
aware of the vidue of Mr, Tucker’s services, &o., &c., &c. ; that 
they very much regretted “ that any circumstances shomd be 
‘ in the way to prevent compliance with his request, or that 
‘ anyt^g should have arisen to deprive Government of his 
' services in the settlement of the Provinces ; but as his re- 
‘ quest could not be granted without the most serious incon- 
‘ venience, his appointmeut was canc^ed." We presume that 
Mr. Tucker was quite able to interpret this strain of language. ' 

But although we are not so charitable as not to suppose uiat 
Mr. Tucficer was refused leave because his report was distaste- 
ful to the Government, and because they thought in his case, 
that a permanmt removal from the Commisrion was better than 
a tempormy one, yet it ought to be stat^ that Lord Minto in aU 
other matters shewed him all possible kindness. We believe tbi^ 
he was glad to have him out of this Commission, and to let the 
Commission itself quietly expire, as we presume to have been 
the course adopted ; but for all this Lord Minto knew and felt 
that the services o{ such a man as Tucker were not to be 
^htly dispensed with, and accordingly on his returner to 
C^utta^ bus Lordship promised to embnice the first oppmv 
tunity of providing suitable e^lo^ent fiir him. Mr. 
Tucker’s own purpose waste go t6 imgumd ; but afier his pre- 
parations were completed, and bis passage actually taken, the 
opportunity that nad been directly contemplated in L(^ 
Minto’s promise, actmdly occurred ; the office of chief 
Secretary became vacant; Mn Tucker relinquished the idea of 
leaving India for a time, and, entered upon the duries of the 
Secretariat at ^e commenomnmit of 1809, continuing to 
date temptnarily as a MtUnber d the Board d Bevenue^ The 
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SjTstem that ho h^ introdaced as Accountant-General, liras now- 
producing its fruit The Company had now ftmds in hant^' 
and were able to borrow money at 6 per cent In fifiet the 
difficulty that now presented itself was one^ of whi<ffi, so ^ as 
we remembw, there has been scaic^y my instance except then 
and during last year, — the approximation of the rates of in* 
terest in England and India mducing men to withdniw their 
capital from this country, and invest it in England. This led 
to Mr. Tucker's devoting alibis energies to the subject of 
Home Benuttances ; and the exertions he made to induce men 
to export produce instead of specie, doubtless gave a consider* 
able impulse to trade, and to what has been so often called “ the 
developement of the resources of the country.” 

Now it was that Mr. Tucker began to feel what is really one of 
the greatest trials of Indian lift. It is a mistime altogether to 
suppose that Indian Residente are generally rendered unhappy 
by sickness or the fear of death. It is the removal of friends 
at home, the blasting of their hopes of happy meetings, that had 
been the motive to exerticm and the consolation under trials-* 
it is this that constitutes the main ingredient of bitterness in 
the cup of the Indian exila One of Tucker’s most fondly 
cherished hopes was to meet again his venerated father, 
and to comfort and cheer his declining yeaia But this was 
not permitted to him. His &ther died on the 3rd of February, 
1808, in the 66th year o£ his age : and as if to verify ^e say- 
ing that “ afflictions never come singly,” the wound was not yet 
hmed in Mr. Tucker's heart, when ne learned of the death of 
his two brothers, Col George and Capt Nathanael, who were 
lost in the Primrose sloop of war, a few hours after embarking 
at Falmouth for service in Spain. For nearly a quarter of a 
century Mr. Tucker had resided in India, without any breach 
being made in the large ffimily to which he belonged ; and now, 
all at once, wave after wave of sorrow went over him. This 
affliction rendered him aU the more anxious to return to Eng- 
land, in order to afford what consolation he might to his mo- 
ther and sister : and his departure was still farther hastened by 
the partial ftilore of his eye-sight On the last day of the year, 
1810, the members of the Supreme Government attached their 
signatures to a despatch, announcing to the Court of Directors 
the departure of Mr. Tucker, commen^g in warm terms his 
merits as a public officer, and soliciting their favorable c<ni- 
sideration of h's claims for pecuniary compensation for his 
having sacrificed Bs. 1,000 per month, by exchanging, at Lord 
Wellesley’s desire, the office of Revenue Secretary, with a salary 
of Rs. 60,000 a year, for that Acoouuta&t-Genend, with a salary 

D n 
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of Hs. 38,000 a year. Wh^er these claims were evorfoP' 
mally stated, does not appear, hut a few months after his anival 
in India, the Court presented him with a sum of 60,000 Sicca 
Bupees, as a token of their approbation of the integrity and 
ability whi<h he had evinced in their service. In the month of 
May, 1811,* he arrived in England, and was received with that 
respect and distinction to whidi his distinguished services as 
a public officer, and his extensive acquaintance with the 
affairs of the country, so well entitled him. It was a happy 
time when at last he got awav from the Indian officials, wno 
were eagra to extract from mm information on all manner 
of subjects, and hastened to meet his widowed mother. He 
had many good and happy days yet before him ; but, perhaps, 
he never fdt a purer joy than when. In the full maturity of 
his manly powers, after being honored and respected more 
uniformly and constantly than it falls to the lot of any but a 
very few men to be, he fdt on his^che^s ^e tears of that 
mother from whom he had been separated just thirty years 
before. He was a dutiful son and an affectionate brother, and 
“ it was well with him, and he prolonged his days on the 
earth.” 

But for one cause shall a man leave his fiither and mother — 
that he may cleave unto Ms wi/e— and Mr. Tucker now be- 
thought himself of marriage. He met Miss Jane Boswell, at 
Caverse, in BoxburghsMre ; he had often heud of her, and 
she of him, from her sister Mrs. E^erton, the wife of a brother 
Civilian. When they met, she had much to ask, and he much 
to tell about the exiles and their environments. There was 
“ womanly beauty and gentleness” on the one side, — “ manly 
intelligence and kindness” on the other. What need we say 
more ? Miss Boswell became Mrs. Tucker, and subsequent 
events shewed that thia marriage at least was made in heaven. 
His marriage decided his return to India. He had already 
more than enough for himself; but he did not think that a man 
of his years had a right to consult his own gratification, wh^ 
by a little self-sacrifice, he might earn the means of minis- 
tering to the comforts of outers. His wife was fike- 
minded with himself, and a few months after their marriage 
thej set out on their return to the City of Palaces. On his 
arrival here he was immediately sent for by Lord Minto, who 
created a special office for him ; and on the 8th August, 
1812, he vras appointed Secreta^ to Government in the 
Colonial and Financial Departments. Before he left England, he 

« The Biography says 1810 , by a mis-print, or shp of the pen. 
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bad been spoken of for a seat in Council ; but bad at once- 
waived his claims in &yoT of Mr. Edmonstone. Shoirtly 
after his mival in India, Mr. Edmonstone was appointed to 
the Council ; a providonal Member was also nominated. For 
this latter wpointment Mr. Tucker was selected by the Com- 
mittM of Correspondence ; but the Court did not confirm the- 
nomination, and gave the provisional appointment to Mr.. 
Seton. Mr. Ehye assures us that this disappointment did 
not CTeatly distress Mr. Tucker ; and sooth to say, we can- 
not think uat a man much more disposed to murmur than he 
ever was, could have gained much syoraathy with any lamenta- 
tions he might have uttered. Mr. Tucker had no reason at 
all to comphw of ill-treatment It may fidrly be said, with- 
out disparagement to any one, that Mr. Tucker was the best 
officer of his time. Well, he had always held the highest 
appointments that the ndes of the service admitted of his 
holding. Tucker was an invaluable servant to the Company ; and. 
the Company was not imgrateful for his services. From the 
time of his admittance into the service he had always held 
the highest appointments that the rules of that service allowed, 
and on one occasion a higher appointment than the rules al- 
low^ to be held by a man of his standing. He had left the 
service in a way that could not be altogether pleasing to his 
Honorable Masters, and had been solicited to return. More- 
over he had just been appointed to an office, which, however 
useful, had previously been dispensed with, and which had been 
created confessedly with the distinct view of turning his pe- 
culiar talents to the best account. We really cannot see that 
any special credit is due to a man for being joU^ in circum- 
stances like these. * 

£ut real afflictions were soon to befid him. He had brought 
out a niece with him to India, the eldest daughter of his only 
sister. Not long after their arrival she was seized with a fever, 
and died. Next to the pain of hearing of the death of loved 
ones in distant lands, is that of announcing to distant loving 
ones the death of those whom they have committed to our 
care. 

In the course of the year 1813, Mr. Tucker found congenial 
employment, in providing for a financial difficulty that had 
occurred, and that threatened to be of serious consequence. 
The fi.ourishing state of the Company’s treasnuy led, as has been 
stated, to the lowering of the interest on their loans, and this 
led to the remittance of large sums of money to England, 
for investment there. These remittances the holders of Com- 
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peeay’B Fiww were ^(Jed to make by cnders upon the Com- 
pany's Eu^ish treasury, and these orders tliOT had no means of 
meeting. The discussion as to the renewal of the Charter was 
coming on, which made donUy formidable a state cd things, 
which would have been formidable at any time and in any cir- 
oumstanoes. Mr. Tucker set himself earnestly to remedy the 
evil, tmd completely succeeded. Thisfre^ service raised Mr. 
Tucker still higher in the estimation of thdto who took an 
intelligent interest in the Company’s a&drs, and %r Hugh 
Inglis, the Chairman of the Court, thought it a favorable oppor- 
tunity to make another vigorous efiort to secure for himthe 
permanent nomination to a seat in GotmoiL But the effort 
was unsuccessful. 

It seemed as if his finandfd difficulties were never to come 
to an end. Year after year we find the same t^e of distress. 
Wars and rumours of wars — ^most just and necessary wars of 
course — ^without the means to carry them on. Lord Moira, 
who was now on the vice-r^al throne, was, like Lord Wdles- 
ley, a man of large ideas, and Tucker sighed and trembled — 

Grave ne rediret 

Secnlam P/rrhse nova moiistra qnestse. 

“ It is,” says Mr. Eaye, “ no insignificant proof of the real 
‘ perplexity oi Government at this period, that so practised a 
‘ Financier as Mr. Tudcer could think of no better aid, in the 
‘ difficult conjuncture that had arisen, than a loan firom a 
‘ native prince." Such a loan was not ‘only proposed, but 
effected, to the extent of a million sterling, from the Nawab 
6f Ouda Desperate diseases call for deaerate remedies ; and 
we are not able at this distance to measure the extent of the 
disease, and therefore we cannot pronounce on the justifiable- 
ness of the measure. But this we may say, that if any other 
method could have been adopted of meeting the case, it could 
scarcely have failed to be preferable to that actually put in force. 
We do not think that Mr. Tucker, in his letter to Lord Moira, 
recommending this scheme, evinces aught like a full apprecia- 
tion of the evil effects that might have ^n expected to aqse, 
and that did actually arise, from this measure 

But the time was now come when Mr. Tucker was to bid a 
final adieu to India. Mrs. Tnoker's constitution could not l^r 
the climate, and Mr. Tucker was a man and a husband as wdl 
as a Mnaneier. It was at this time that he lost his mother, 
and nothing that ever occurred to him so affected him as tbia. 
The Psalmut adepts as the type of the deepest grief the mourn- 
ing of n son for his mother (Ps. zxxv. 14), and Mr. Tucker 
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realized iu his own fedings on this oecasum the accxoEaej of 
the type. 

^ Bnt,** (sAjn Mr. Kaye^ in a paragraph wliidi we must extract at length, 
for ita admiraUe combination of genial feeling with a deep philoaopbj}, 
“ in the domestic history of most men there are blessed compensations. 
Qenry St. Georse Tucker was now parentless ; but he had become a parent ; 
his mother had uved long enough to congratulate him on the birw of his 
fiiet-bom. It was snch^ congratulation, too, as delights the sonl of the 
recipient. “ May the child,** she wrote, “ in every lespect resemble pa- 
rents ; and be as ^eat a comfort to them, as our beloved Henry has b^n 
to ns.** Alike by father and by mother had this praise been often utter- 
edjb^ore; and most merited, indeed, was the laudation. He had been 
iheprop and tie solace of ^eir declining years. From the fruits of his 
toil he had contributed largely to the comforts of tiieir home. His gene- 
rosity was that true generosity of the heart, which blesses alike the giver 
and the receiver, and never makes bounty burdensome. It is to be 
hoped that filial piety is not rare. The gracious privilege of paying back 
in maturity the care and kindness lavished upon the child, may not be 
vouchsafed to many ; but for the honor of human nature we would fain as- 
sume that when vouchsafed it is seldom rejected. It is an error in biography 
to daim, for each individual quality commented upon, something peculiar 
to the possessor. If there were not a peculiar combination of quabties, there 
would oe little for the biographer to record. But the peculiarity resides 
in the combmation, not in the individual virtues. Bare qualities are one 
thing ; a rare character is another.*’ 

If the son whose birth is here referred to, be, as we presame 
he is, Henry Carre Tucker, we need not tell our Indian readers, 
how fully tne good wishes of his good grandmother have been 
realized. 

We mentioned that on Mn Tucker’s return from India, a new 
office had been created, and he ap^inted to it This creation 
was disapproved of by the Court of Directors, who however spoke 
in the highest terms of Mr. Tucker, and recommended him to 
particular attention, when anv office might &11 vacant suitable 
to his rank and claims in tne servica Such a vacan <7 had 
occurred before the receipt of the final despatch commanding 
the abolition of the office, and Mr. Tucker had been promoted 
to the chief Secretaryship. This new office he held for little 
more than a month. On the 28tii December, 1814, his appoint' 
ment was made, and on the 10 th February, 1815, leave was 
granted him to proceed to the Cape or St Helena It does 
not appear that on his leaving he had any intention to return, 
though perhaps he had not quite made up his mind not to do 
so. But before he reached St Helena, he had ceased to hesitate ; 
and thence he despatched a formal resignation of his appoint- 
ment and proceeded on the voyage to England. He was cor- 
dially received by the Indian authcoities, by whom he was 
consulted on many points respecting Inditm Polities and M- 
nance. He also learned from. Lord Bu(^ghamshire, that Lord 
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Moira had receired his instxactaons to apprant Mr. Tack« 
Governor of Java. Bat he iros content to for^o the honors and 
emoluments of this hi^h appointment, in consideration of the 
benefit that his wife might exp^t to derive from her native mi; 
and from association with her mends. The fiive years that follow- 
ed his return to England were the only ones daring his long life 
in which Mr. Tucker tasted of the joys of leisura He took up his 
abode in Edinburgh, and in the calm pleasures of that city, the 
most attractive of all in the world to a man of refined and 
cultivated tastes, with his wife and childrmi by his side, and 
with a pleasant circle of intelligent and congenial frien^*at 
hand, he foigot all the cares of empty treasuries and unpaid 
armies, and looked not to the East, save with a sigh of kindly 
remembrance for the warm-hearted friends that he had left in 
the land of the sun, and with an aspiration that he might 
renew on the banks of the Forth those friendships that had been 
formed on the banks of the Gangea But while Edinburgh was 
his head-quarters, he went about a good deal, and saw much of 
Scotland, England, Wales and Ireland. His style of traveling 
was somewhat different now, boxed up in a small stage-coach, 
with five others, and all as fat as himself," firom what it was in 
the old days of the commisrion for the settlement of the N. 
W. Provinces, when his very ** moderate cortege " did not exceed 
400 or 600 men 1 The only circumstance which disturbed the 
serenity of this period^ was an investigation of bis frier’s 
Bermuda accounts, which his sudden deatii had left in an 
incomplete state. There was not the slightest suspicion of 
aught but the strictest integrity, nor the slightest doubt 
that all seeming discrepancies might have been recon- 
ciled. But the means of reconciliation were not available, 
and Mr. Tuck^ settled the matter by clearing off a balance of 
^^4,000, a coarse which would not have been allowed, had any 
blot attached to the memory of his fathq];. But the next years 
of his life were marked by harassment and vexation, as 
much as these years were distmguished by calm and contented 
repose. In the course of 1820, he came to reride near Barnet ; 
and early in the following year he began to canvass Ibr 
the Pirection. Beferring our readers to the work before us, 
or to our own 'No. XXXV., Art. 1, for full mformation as to 
the process by which Directors of the Honorable East India 
Company were made, we have only to state that Mr. Tucker 
went through many years of fsgging canvasring, before the 
process was complete m his case. But there is a point intro- 
duced in connexion with his canvass, r^farding '.which we 
must be permitted to indulge ip a^few comments. The ques- 
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tion relates to &e askiog of candidates to ple^e themselres as 
to the line of policy tl^ they will pursue if elected. Both 
Mr. Tackw and his biographer shew considerable indign8ti<»i, 
because some of the eltotors took the liberty of asking him 
certain questions, and intimating that their support of him 
depended upon the answers that he might give to their ques^ 
tions. With this indignation we hare not the slightest sym> 
^thy. The electors are clearly entitled, not. indeed, to bind 
down a man to support their views in every question that may 
possibly arise, and make himsdf merely an animated machine 
to record the votes which are not lus, but theirs — this were 
unreasonable to be asked by them, disgrac^ul to be submitted 
to by him-^But surely they are entitled to ask what are the 
general views of the candidate respecting great questions, 
whose decision must depend i^n his vote. Mr. Tucker went 
to the proprietors and askea their suffiage on the ground 
of his knowledge of Indian matters, and the services that he 
had already rendered to the country and to the Company, by 
his admirable administration of its finance. We can suppose 
Mr. A. saying to him, “ I am very well satisfied with you, 

* Mr. Tucker, you are quite a man to my mind ; I have watch- 
‘ ed your Indian career carefully, and I am sure that you will 

* always act, to the best of your judgment, for the good of the 

* country and the interests of the Company.” But we can 
suppose Mr. B. taking a different ground, and saying, “ Oh 
‘ yes ! it is all right about finance. I have perfect confidence 
‘ m Mr. Tucker’s finandal abilities and financial honesty — ^and 

* I know that the financial interests of the Company and of 
' India are safe in his hands. But so constantly has Mr. Tucker’s 
‘ attention been devoted to financial matters, that he has never 
' given the public the means of knowing his sentiments on 
' other subjects, so that I am really quite ignorant of his views 
‘ respecting many matters on wnicn the well-being of the 
‘ people of India depends, quite as much as upon revenue 
‘ and settlement regulations. If my vote has any meaning at 
' all, I miKt be responsible for doing what I can to elect a man 
‘ whose views in these matters I consider sound — and it is 
‘ impossible for me to judge as to Mr. Tucker’s qualifications, 

* unless he will vouchsafe to enlighten me as to his views of 

* the general principles on which the Government of Trnlia 
‘ ought to be conducted.” In the estimation of Mr. Tucker, 
and of Mr. I^ye, the former of these electors would be consi- 
dered as exhibiting a generous confidence, and the latter a 
crotchetty scrupulousness ; we think otherwise. We would not 
have jpleelffes in the proper sense of that term, either asked 
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or given; but if we possessed a vote^ we should regard it as; 
a sacred trusty which we were by no means at liberty to use! 
in such a way as might issue in the suppression of what we 
regarded as good, and in the perpetration of what we considered 
iniquitous. To ask a candidfUe to pledge himself, is to tra^s*^ 
fer nom his hand into our own, the right cf voting, which should 
be his if he be elected ; to ask a statement of his views and sen< 
timents as to the principles of the great questions on which he^ 
will be called to deliberate, is merely to take means to qualify 
ourselves f(xc the reasonable exercise of our own appropriate 
function. 

Theq^uestion on which Mr Tucker was oppo^d was, what was 
not perhaps very correctly called the Missionary question/^ 
Although he strenuously refused to pledge himself on this, or 
on any other question, yet he did, in 1824, draw up a paper on 
the subject, of which the following is an extract : — 

I am of opinion that the Government should never identify itself with 
the lil^ssionary and other Societies which have been instituted for the pro- 
pa^tion of the Christian religion in the East. In the mmds of the people 
of^dia, Government is habitually associated with the idea of power or 
force ; and I am persuaded that the slightest demonstration of an intention 
to use force, for we conversion of this people, would alarm their fears m a 
degree to produce immediate and serious danger. Our Government is 
establi^ed in the spirit of toleration; and a sort^ of tacit compact, or 
understanding, exists, that we shall not interfere with the religion of our 
native subjects. Our Ghivemment stands in the situation of a powerful 
umpire, whose duty is to afford equal protection to all, and to mamtain in 
Ihe free exercise of all civil rights (and amon^ them, liberty of conscience) 
its subjects, of whatever description, with strict impartiality. 1 consider, 
then, that the Government could not take part m the proceedings of the 
Missionary Someties with the slightest prospect of advancing the interests 
of religion, nor without departing from the principles, upon a strict adher- 
anoe to which its own existence essentially depends. 

Now if we were sure that in this profession of faith nothing 
was meant other than the proper and literal meaning of the 
terms expressed, we should have little or no &ult to nud with 
it. But when we know what interpretation was put upon the 
terms tderaiioTi, impariiaLity, and n&ubrcMty by the acts of 
the various Qovemments of which Mr. Tucker had been (he 
favourite servant, and particularly by that of Lord Minto, we 
think those proprietors who r^arded the success of the Mis* 
sionary Sodeties as an object \^ch they were bound by^ the 
most sacred obligations to promote by all legitimate and judir 
cious means, jnight well hesitate before th^ contributed their 
influence towards the pe^etnation of a system, which, under the 
guise of neutrality, did in reality dl that coidd he done tp 
foster Hinduiraa and crush Christianity. We know not in tea* 
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lity what wete Hr. Tadcer’s notions as to the meaning of tibaC 
neatralhy and impaitialify whidi he advocated ; hot oonskito* 
ing toe stoool in vdiito he had beoi trained nnd oontidei^ 
that he makes nse of precisely toe same Uw gwsg w thi^ wascba^ 
tinoally in toe moutos of toe Qovemments of those daye^ we 
think It not improbable (bat he used the langoi^e in toe 
sense in which they were in toe habit of using it — a se^ 
which was naqaestionably toe greatest perversion ever perpe* 
trated by men, who ev», team the beginning oi toe world, OMd 
language for toe pTirpose of coimealing or disguising thtir 
thou^ts. Noting is further from our intention than to oast 
any doubt on (he sincerity Mr. Tucker's Chrutian profession. 
The fault was that of toe time, and was shared in by many re- 
gartong whom we can only wonder that they should have &!• 
len into such a snare. 

After a dose run, Mr. Tuckerliaiae in winner at the April elec< 
tion of 1826. “ It seemed at one time that toe election was 

* ing against him, and the foimidly scrutineer trembled for ^ 
‘ success. Bat when toe last glass, eontaining toe letters R to Z, 
‘ was being counted out, the aspect of aSSiats brightened. A 
' large number of Mr Tndeer’s supporters were to be foimd 
‘ under these initids. The lost ground was r^ained ; and at 
‘ the end of toe scrutiny it was found that he was in a majority 

* of twen(y>three’' It a^tears then that toe Browns and the 
Joneses and toe Johnsons were agdnst him, mid that he walked 
in on the shoulders of the Robertsons and toe Smiths and the 
Thomsons. 

Betwem toe period of Mr. Tneker’s election in 1826, and the 
discussion of the renewal of the Charter in 1833, no questions 
of very great moment came before the Court ; if we except 
that on toe “ Resumption Act,” upon which we cannot now 
enter. The consideration of toe Charter began early in 1830, 
and from that time until its actual renewal m 1833, toe Court 
of Directors were in constant correspondence, (Mr. Eaye siys 
controversy, but we do not suppose that aJl thtir correspondence 
was of a controversial character) with the Government. In this 
correspondence Mr. Tucker, as might have bear expected, took 
a distinguished part. We may fiurly assume that all our read- 
ers are aware of toe main foots respecting the renewal of toe 
Company’s Charter in 1833. They are aware, for example, 
that toe new Charter was prepared by Charles (jirant, and tW 
the mmn changes that it effected, were, the abolition of the 
Company’s monopoly of toe trade with China, and the pemus- 
sion of Europeans to settle and acquire land in India, indepen- 
dently of toe will of the Government Mr. Tucker semns to 
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Ittve been Ae clnanpiofn of the Cond: IHreetors \ and to 
bare fimght battle witb nanliness and eneigy, in abkh 
he 'was not seconded by scnne of Ids ooUeBj^^ so ooidia% 
as he reasonably nave ezpeeted ; still his exertions and 
those of some of his eoBea^es did wrest from the Govein- 
ment a nmcdt more fitrorabk measure than was generally ex- 
pected. Mutual compromises were made, and mdeed it ut 
generally by mutual eomptomises that good measures are 
carried. -Yetsdtiioughhehad been tire most strennoos advo- 
cate' of the Company’s interests, while any hope remained ^ 
adwuunng these interests, he advocated the acceptance of the 
Bill on the part of the proniietots of India stock, not as heiii^ 
tile best that was dem»bie^ but certainly the best that was 
obtainable. 

About the same time that the ccmtrover^ respecting the re- 
newal of the Charter iras beidg canned on, there was another war 
being waged, on the subject of what is fimuliarly spoken of 
in India as the ''Hydonbad claim’’ of Messrs. W. Pidmer 
and Co. Hus contest is memorable in itsdf, as an ^^isode 
in Indian history, and as giving a glimpse into the conditum of 
the native princes, and their relations towards our Qovem- 
ment and towards private speculators. But in the preset 
connexion, it is mainly interesting on aceount of the collision 
to whidi it led between the Board of Control and the. Court 
of IHreetois. Much has Iwen said in onr pt^ from time to 
time as to the relations that subsisted between these two bodies, 
and it is not.onr purpose to repeat here the statements md 
the atgomentations that have been already more than once 
laid bemre our readers. TTeshall only say, in a single sentence^ 
that the rehition between the Board and the Court was founded 
wpcm a He, and that no good could be expected to come of ib 
Ine Cotut was obliged to issue, in its own name, the ordos ctf 
the Board, although the smitiments of all the Members of the 
Court m^ht be diametrictily opposite to those which they were 
requfred to express as their own. Whether the Board or the 
Court ought to have ruled India, was one question, and a ques- 
tion on tmch honest and earnest men might entertain difiteent 
minions ; Irat the question whether one set of men should role 
the country, and another be held responsible for its rul^ while 
the actud rnlers were free from all re^KMudbility, — ^wh^er the 
responriUe body should have’ been a mere piece of mechanism, 
wound up and put in motion by the irresponsible— tiiis is a wes- 
tion wMeh, we should tiiink, admits of but one answer. That 
such a systi^ should ewe have been introduced, that it herald 
ifiSTO be»i perpetuated and submitted to for so Isag a time, 
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and diatt vitibont a sio^e ugomeat b^off atteqi^F^ (o aliosr 
tliat it ought ever to hare existed, it wMildh$T9 
io b«n^ so loBg for no b^ter reason than that it was in bdtoflTt 
— all'll^ is not oonsolatoacy to human vaoito. So fiw as wa 
know, it was on the sdbject of Messrs. WiOuun Palmer and 
Co.'s eUixDS on the Nizam of Byde»abad» that the two eon' 
tending {Murties first tried thdr strength. A writ of mandsmua 
was granted by the Ckmrt of King’s Ben^, to eompd (he 
Coart of Directors to sign and tcansnut a despitch on the sob* 
jeet, (xmtaimng statements and sentiments, and a final order, 
direcdy the reverse of those contuned in the' draft sobmitted 
by the Court, for which this had been substituted by the 
Board. The Directors being advised that an appeal to the 
King in Council would not probably be attended by any advan- 
tageous result, met to conader what they ought to do in these 
unprecedented circumstances. A motion \m made that the 
transmission should be effected. The “ previous question” was 
moved and put to the vote. The suf^es were equally di- 
vided, and thus, accordii^ to the rules of <£e Court, the amend- 
ment was considered to be lost, and the original motion to bh 
carried. 

On the next Court-day a protest, signed by tmi Dire^rs, 
among whom was Mr. Tucker, was delivered in and read to the 
Court This protest Mr. Kaye obaractenzes as an able and 
dignified remonstrance — closely argued — dearly wrUten'—canr- 
ing conviction with it at every stage. To our udnking^ it would 
have been both more dicpsified and more logical if it had 
taken higher ground, and without entering iMi aU into the 
merits of the question as between the Palmers and the Nizam, 
had confined itself entirely to the question as between tiie 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control The former 
question was a not unimportant one of detail, the la^ was a 
vital one of principle. From Mr. Eiiye’s statement it appears 
that in t^ard to the particular question of the Hyderabad 
debts, the Court was in the right, and the Board in the wrong ; 
but this might have been otherwise. In regard to the genmd 
questicm of the Board’s usurpation, the Court ootdd not bo 
otherwise than in the right. Par^oxical as it may appear, we 
hate such a usurpation when it is used <m the side of good, 
Boarcely less than when it is put forth on the sdde of evil l^e 
di^enee is as that which unhappily is xecognitod amongsti 
children, and which, more unhappily still, is sometimto allowed 
to pass the bounds of the nursery, between white lies,” and 
" black Iks,”— or as that vain and shallow conceit Whitdi Lord 
Bacon cwmtenanced in bus ecdaramity, oi the guilt of a jndge 
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is bribed to do justke^bmog less Ibantbidi of himwhok 
bribed to do injustice. 

A similar case oeooired in 1831, while Mir. Tucker was De- 
puty Chaiiman. Ibe Crart was required to adopt and toans- 
mit a deapatdi prepared by the board xeapectisg the daims 
of certain baidcers on the Nawab of Ouda ^e Court resolved, 
without a dissentient voice, (though one Director not presort 
at the meeting, afterwards signed that he did not sympi^hize 
with hk colleagues) that they could not consent, even ministe- 
rially, to act upon the (wders of the Board, until compelled by 
law to do so. In consequence of this resolution, a writ of 
mandamus was moved for ; and as the case was precisely siinilar 
to the Hyderabad ease of the previous year, there was little 
or no doubt of its being granted But mthough the Deputy 
Ghaizman had aneed to the resolution of his colleagues not to 
sig^ the deequitch wUJumt compuMon, he had never said that 
he would si^ it mder compulsion : and now that the writ 
was applied for, he addressed a letter to his colleagues, in 
which he distinctly dedared his intention to refuse compliance 
with what he reburied as an iniquitous order. “ He was as 
‘ inflerible as adamant in defence of the ri^t. The law 

* had no terror for him. The Court of n^g’s B«ach 

* might rule what it pleased ; he was not to be dnven from 
‘ his alliance. He could go to prison, but he could not 
‘ violate the prinriples which he had made the rule of his 

* life ; ^ could not be untrue to himself” We are no advo- 
cates for resistance, be it active or pasrive, to the law of the 
land as expound^ by the constituted judicatories. Butdr- 
cumstanoes may arise, and from time to time have arisen, in 
which the still small voice of conscience should overbear the 
bonders of the law-courts — ^times when the most loyal subject 
and the warmest lover tS. constitutional obedience must be con- 
strained to utter the appeal, We ought to obey God rather 
< than man ; whether it he right in the sight of God to hearken 
‘ unto yon more than unto €h>d, judge y^ No written law can 
abrogate the law of God and nature, and make it r^htfor a 
man to affix his signature to a docum^it containing statemests 
which he believes to be untrue, and expositions of prinddes 
whidihe regards as iniquitous. Manv things contributed to 
make a contest, necessarily painful, dounly so to Mr. Tu(^m'. To 
hk ultra-oonservative mind it. must have been torture to find 
himself in a position of defiance to the law. Hk respect per- 
sonally for Coarles Gran^ the President of tiie Board of Coatnl, 
piust have made it peailiaiiy unpleasant to maintain gn attitude 
of defiant aatagomsmtowaiw him ; and then, asis always the 
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c&se on sncb oceasioio, many of his friomdsy m ^leotion 

and out oS it,bynomeans8ym]Mthized with the spirit which actu- 
ated him in hu resistance. While they agreed the despitfob 
was a bad one, they conridoed that the (»der of the Coort can- 
celled the responsibility of those who might have signed it 
under sndi compulsion, and rendered them merely inespcmrilde 
instruments in the hands of others. Cordially, however, was he 
supported by six of his colleagues, Messrs. .d^»ll, Maioribwiks, 
Wi^m, Russel Ellice, Mills and Ihomhill, who, witn Tuckw, 
were quite fwepared to carry their resistance to the extreme 
point, and either to resign their appointmentsf or go to prison. 
But this consummation was averted. The proceemngs against 
the Court were stayed. Mr. Tucker's firmness had saved to the 
Court a certain measure of independence. 

During Mr. Tucker’s Chairmanship, in 1834!, the Governor- 
ship of ^mbay became vacant by the resignation of Lord 
Clare, and the Chairman of the Court, on his own responsi- 
bility, proposed that Mr. Robert Grant should be appointed 
to the office. It might have been expected that the manner 
in which he had so recently withstood to the fiice the TVesi- 
dent of the Board of Control, would have been received as a 
guarantee that it was no “ truckling " spirit, or desire to con- 
ciliate &vor by unworthy concessions, that induced him now 
to nominate that President’s brother to this appointment But 
it was not sa It was first whispered, and then openly asserted, 
that Mr. Tucker had compromised the independence of the 
Court His vindication is manly and triumphant If there 
were any one, within or without the Court, that it did not con- 
vince, even he must have soon seen that Mr. Tucker would 
not yield to the President of the Board a single iota of what 
he regarded to be for the interests of the nation and the people 
of India. On Lord William fientinck’s resignation of we 
Governor-Generalship, Sir Charles Metcalfe, who had previ- 
ously been provisionwy nominated to the office, in the event 
of a vacant^, had of course stepped into the vice-regal chair. 
It was deemed of essential moment, that, when the new Charter 
was to be introduced, a man thoroughly conversant with Indian 
affairs should be at the head of the Government ; and IL-. 
Tucker resolved that whatever he could do, should be done to 
effect the appointment of Mountstuart Elphinstone, or the 
rendering of Sir Charles Metcalfe ptidea. Mr. Elphinstone 
declined the honorable office, and Idr. Tucker set i^ut 
steps for securing the confirmation of ^ Charles. Mr. 
Grant tefesed to ratify the choice, and once more the Board 
and Uie Court were in c(dliaioa Mr. To^o: drew np a 
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remonsimiee,of,wlu(^ wecoirdially endofse ICr. £aye’» cmq- 
mendation, as “ an admind^ smedmen official crares^- 
deocc — template and digoifica in tone ; deair and forcible 
in dlcticn).’' It was insinuated at tbe Ume that the game the 
Gorernmfflit was to delay toe appointment to toe end of two 
months, after which toe appomtment would hare ftillen into 
their own hands jure devduto ; it is now no secret that 
Charles Grant himself had an eye to the GoTemor-Qeneralship. 
We haTc seldom met with a finer specimen candid and man- 
ly honesty, couched in digmfied and elegant language, than is 
exhibited in toe following extract &om Mx. Tucker’d letter to 
him on the subject. 

Widi respect to yourself, I hope that it Is nnnecessary for me to repeat 
iliat I entertain the highest opinion of your talents, your various acquire* 
ments, and your intimate acquaintance with the affairs of India ; and if 
1 were called imon to point out on objection to yon, it would have reference 
to qualities of the mmd and disposition, which in private life, are justly 
esteemed virtues. But in India there is much rugged work, calling some- 
times for the most determined austerity of purpose. Your having held 
your present office so lo^, and your long and familiar acquaintance with 
the public transactions in India, would unquestionably give you a very 
great advantage in undertaking duties of extreme difficulty ; but there 
ore on the other hand, objections to the arrangement, to whi(m the Court 
would, 1 am persuade^ attach the greatest weight. Among them, your 
position relatively with your brother, and the imreasonableness of com- 
mitting to one family nearly the whole power and patronage of India, would 
immemately be insisted upon. I must candidly own that they would 
operate wim me ; but even if I were prepared (whidi I confess I am not) 
to propose the appointment, 1 feel persuaded that 1 could not carry with 
me a majority of the Court. 

If toe iimimation alladed to above bad any foundation, it 
is satis&ctoiy to know that the Government ont-witted them- 
selves, tmd that toe resvdt ci their " wuting-game " was a 
check-mata They were themselves dismissed from office 
before any appointment to the Govemor-Gmiertdship was made, 
and the To^ Government that succeeded them had the prize 
which to^ had been so eagw to gain. Sir Robert Peel’s Minis- 

S would have consented to toe appointment of Mountetuart 
ffiinstone, though “ totally unconnected with them in party 
politics” ; but it would seem that they demurred to the appoint- 
m^t of Sir Charles Uetcalfa We confess we should have 
liked to have been assured that Mr. Tucker exerted' himself 
as strenuously to obtain toe appointment of Sir Ofaules from 
toe Tory ministry, as he had lormerly done to obtain it fix>m 
the Whigs, and that he had carried out in toe altered cinmm- 
stances toe spirit of his admirable letter of the 8th of October. 
Bub. this he does not seem to have done, and it is not ia^ro- 
bable toat there may have been cireumstaaces that jiustffied 
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vhal at presoit seems to ns an inconsistmi^ in the eoBcfoet 
of a man who, daring a long rablio vas sii^lar]^ £stha- 
gmshed by oonasten( 7 . Be Otia as it may, ibe Government 
would have consented to the nomination m Mr. Elphinstone, 
bat he would not acc^t the high office, and it was therefore 
conferred upon Lord Heytesbuiy. But his Lordship was not 
destined to sway the vice-regal sceptre o'er the realms of India. 
The Tory Ministry could not stand, and the Whigs were 
recalled to office, with Sir John Cam fiobhouse at the head 
of the Board of Control. One of their first acts was to can- 
cel the appointment of Lord Heytesbuiy, and to insist on 
the appointment of Lord Auckland in his stead. This na^i- 
ter was the sul^eot of much hot discussion at the time, and 
it involves a principle which is of permanent application, and 
of vitd importance to the welmre of Inma. On this 
ground we quote Mr. Kaye’s statement of the arguments. It 
was probably of little moment whether Lord Heytesbury or 
Lord Auckland should be privileged to build snow castles at 
Simla ; but it was of infinite consequence that it should be 
determined whether the office of Qovemor-Gfoneral was to be 
regarded in future as a strictly political one, and the destinies 
of the 150,000,000 of India were to be made to hinge upon 
the petty acddents that lead to a change of Mimstry in 
Engird. 

Lord Auckland went out to India ; but the revocation of Lord H^tes- 
bury*s appointment is a historical fact, the diaracter of which has been 
painted in its true colours [in Mr. Tuf^er’s letter to the Court of Direc- 
tors.] Of the soundness of the arguments adduced in the papers to 
which 1 h^ve referred, it is difficult to entertmn a doubt. It may, of 
course, be urged, that it is at all times desirable that the Governor- General 
of India shoidd enjoy the entire confidence of the Crown Mmisters. But as 
to enioy the confidence of the mimstry means, in ordinary official Iwguage, 
to belong to the same party, if this consideration were paramount, it would 
be necessary to change the Governor-General of Lima as often as the 
IVesident of the Bo^ of Control ; and the Government of India would 
then become, to all intents and purposes, the Government of a party. If 
a Tory Government can have no confidence in a Whig Statesm^ or a 
Whig Government no confidence in a Tory, it ma^ be, and we believe it 
ts, desirable that the Ghivemor-G^eral of India should not be closely 
connected either with one party or the other — ^that men like Elphinstone 
and Metcalfe, whom neither faction would mistrust on account of their 
party views or jMlkical antecedents, should be appointed to this high office ; 
but it certainly is not desirable that the Governor-General of India should 
<^npy a seat from wMch he may any day .be driven by a gust of Far- 
liamentaiy caprice at St. Stephen’s, or the impetus of a Downing-street 
fracas. 

It is true that in this instance Lord Heytesbury was only a Governor- 
General elect — >that he had only been appointed to fill the office— that be 
bad only received as muth of Ibe Company's money as was supposed to be 
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fluffident to pravide Iu 0 ^ outfit, and that his perf(»ma2ice8 in Hhe sarriee'^ 
the Company nad been linuted to the consumplion of the initiatory tur** 
tie, and the delivery of the inaugural address at the Album. But in prin- 
ciple at least, it was as mudb a recall of a Governor-General— and a recall 
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known throimhout India that this nobleman had been appointed Governor- 
G^ienl of jutdiii, and in the presence of His ^jestj^ Minuter and &e 
authoridea of the India House, had been publicly congratulated on his 
accesdon to office. Therefore, although the mudiief of his preciintate recall 
might not have been so disastrous as if any jpoat political measures had 
been suddenly arrested by his removal Emm office, doubtless, ma<dt nuschief 
was done. 


Of tihis we Uiink ihere can be no donbt If our 'empire in 
India be, as we hare been so often told that it is, an Empire 
of opinion, nothing will more interfere with its prosperity 
than the giving countenance to the idea that India is to he 
treated as a shuttlecock, to be knocked to and fto by the battle- 
dores of party-politics. 

Of Lord Auckland’s administration it is unnecessary to 
speak ; no man was fitter to do justice to the difficult subject 
tmin the historian of the Wax in A&hanistan. No histo^ can 
be more summarily stated. The British Government, in the 
person of Sir John Cam Hohhous^ perpetrated an unjust 
and unnecessary war ; the Court of Directors, with Mr. Tucker 
at their head, bemn at the beginning and went on to the 
end, to protest alike against the iniqnily and the impoli- 
cy of the proceeding; and when the result ensued which could 
not but ensue, — disgrace and ruin, — the same Court of Direc- 
tors had not only to hear the whole expense, but to suffer all 
the obloquy ana the reproach. It is a fitct that ought to be 
kept in perpetual remembrance b^ the people of India, that 
the Court of Directors were as giffitless as they themsdves of 
the A%han war. "It was I," said Sir John Cam Hobhouse, 
and he said truly — “ (hat did it” 

It was not because Lord Auckland was a Whig, and Mr. 
Tucker a' Tory, that he protested so indignant^ against the 
foul wrong that was porpetxated in the name of the Gc(1em- 
ment of todia. His voice was as indignantly raised amunst 
the invasion, conquest and annexation of Sindh, though the 
invade, and conqueror, and ann^er, was Ms personal Mend, 
the Toiy Lord EUenhotough. It is now shewn, for the first 
time, so far as we know, that the recall of Lord EUenbo- 
rongh, which was so Qsffiduously enveloped in a cloud of myste- 
originated in Mr. Taker's hatred of the pMioy of Lord 
Menborough* in regard to Sindh, and that he lost his office, 
not because he remoTcd the. sons of Diieciors ficom secr^arial 
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appointments in Calcutta, and swit them to kutehenw in ^ 
remote jondes, but because be broke the Biitaah mitb ww 
a raci of cd&ed soTeceigns, and let loose the dogs of war on aa 
unhappy, indeed, but not to us an unfriendly, laud 

This was the last public matter of difficuW in which Ifr. 
Tucker took a leading part : although in April, 1846, whmi iii 
his y6th year, he was mected Deputy Chairman, and ^e fol- 
lowing year Chairman, of the Coi^ of Directors. Dimng this 
second Chairmanship, as during the first, it fell to his lot to 
nominate a GoTernor-QeneraL But this time it was a plain 
matter. The nomination of Lord Dalhousie was equally satis- 
foctory to the Court, the Government, and the people of Eng- 
land ; and now that he has spent nearly seven years among 
us, the wisdom of the choice is folly evinced There was 
something very fine in the old veteran of 1771, selecting the 
energetic statesman of 1812, as the fittest man to whom to 
commit the weightiest trust that can be reposed in man. Dal- 
housie visiting Ihcker at the India House, treasuring up for 
future consideration, and for his future guidance, the lessons of 
his experienced wisdom, would have been a sulgect worthy of 
the pp(^ of any artist 

Tms was the weightiest public act that marked his second 
Chairmanship ; but both dmng that year, and during the sub- 
sequent years of his life, he went through an amount of labor 
as a Director of the East India Company which woifid have 
taxed the ener^es of younger men. ^ere is something that 
strikes us as exceedingly beautiful in the paternal style t^t 
he naturally adopts, when, in his correspondence with Indian 
officials, he speaks of the people of this land Never patriarch 
at the head of his tribe, never chieftain in the middle of 
his clan, felt more sensiblv the sacredness of the tie that binds 
together the governor and the governed If some of his views 
appear to ns foulty or defective, we can at once perceive to 
what pecoliarily of the time when his principles were formed, 
the defect or the fault is traceable. We have alreadv, in the 
course of this article, alluded to his views relating to tne “ Mis- 
sionary question," as it has been called but, as it or^ht rather 
to be called the question as to the permission or toleration of 
Missionaries in India. We see evident indications that ha 
retidnedto the last some remnants of those fears which were 
at one time universal amongst Lidian officials, but which ex- 
perience has shewn to have been utterly groundless, that even 
the permisrion of Christian Missionaries would endrager 
the stability of the British power in India. And a similar 
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fondness for early-formed theories in regard to matters of com* 
paratirdy for less, but still not little, momait, must undoubtedly 
We cleared to him. While on this subject, we may a# ww 
adrert to a point of some interest in connexion with the relation 
of the Hon’ble ComjBu^s serrants towards the people of 
India. Probably most of our readers are aware that, in 1847, 
a despatch was sent to India from the Court of Directors, relat- 
ing to the countenance that the Company's serrants might be 
permitted to giro, in their prirate capacities, to the efforts i^e 
tor the spread of Christian truth among the pMple of the land. 
This despatch Lord Hardinge and his Council determined, on 
their own responsibility, to withhold from publication, and, so ^ 
as we know, it has nerer been giren to the public. But it was 
currently reported that it went so far as to ordain that no 
serrant of the East India Company was to be permitted to coun- 
tenance or aid, by contributions, or by attendance at meetings, 
or in any other way, any Society which aimed, directly or m- 
diroctly, at the conrer^on of the natires. It was also cur- 
rently reported, and generally believed, that many distinguish- 
ed officers in both services announced their determination to 
resist this order, if it should be attempted to enforce it, and 
whilst they rendered to Csesar the things that are Caesar’s, to 
terminate their connexion with the Company, rather than be 
prevented from rendering to Ood the things that are Qod’s. 
In particular, it was reported that one of the most distinguish- 
ed members of the Civil Service, whose loss India will not soon 
cease to mourn, e^ressed his determination in terms somewhat 
like these, “ I hold an office in the Bible Society, and an office 
‘ in the service of the Company ; the former office I am deter- 
< mined to retain. It is for the Court of Directors to determine 
‘ whether I shall retain the latter." Now the reason why we 
introduce this subject here, is this, that the authorship of this 
despatch was generally imputed to Mr. Tucker. But the 
volume before us gives unquestionable evidence that this impu- 
tation is erroneous. He ^proved of the order when it was Imd 
before the Court, but he md not write it, and when the feelings 
^at it excited in India were made known to him^he cordially 
approved of its suppression by the CoundL 

We return froin this digression merely to state that Mr. 
Tucker resigned his seat in me Direction immediately after his 
formal re-election in April, 1 851, and that on the 14lh of June 
of that year he closed his useful and honorable life. 

Thus nave we run throi^h the main events in the life of a 
remarkable man ; and those of our readers who We accom- 
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panied us thus will have no difficulty in understandii^ on 
what grounds we apply this epithet to Sir. Taok». He was 
not remarkable for we flashin;^ of genius, or for the abnormal 
developement of any single ^ulty of his mind ; but rathor 
for the manly stren^h and admirable proportion of all 
powers. There might be more brilliant mmds to flash and 
dazzle, but few brighter to cast light on a complicated sulgect 
There might be men capable of more profound investigation 
in mathematics, and there might be men capable of more 
brilliant achievements in poetry ; but there were few men who 
united the capacity of being so good a mathematician with so 
» keen an apprehension of the poetical element. It was doubt< 
less the admirable balance of W mind that preserved it so long 
in strength. His biographer truly r^arks that he was a 
statesman at eighteen, and a statesman at eighty. His powers 
were early developed, which is all the more remarkable on 
account of the deficiency of his education ; and they conti- 
nued unimpaired at four score yeara But while Mr. Tucker 
was intellectually a great man, it was the geniality of his na- 
ture, the largeness of his soul, the comprehensiveness of his 
charity, and the steadiness and constancy of his friendship 
and his love, that must have mven the main charm to his 
society, and rendered him an object at once of admiration and 
affection. We know not that we ever heard of any man in 
whom the qu^ties of the intellect and those of the heart were 
more harmoniously blended, and in whose case external cir- 
cumstances combined more happily with natural dispositions 
to form a character singularly attractive. 

Mr. Kaye has well pourtrayed this character, and has con- 
ferred a boon upon the public generally, and especiidly upon 
the members of the Indian services, by the publication of the 
Life, and the companion volume of Memoriah. Of this latter 
volume we have said nothing , but it is well worthy of haing 
carefully studied by all who desire to form a judgment on the 
great questions relating to Indian Government With many 
of Mr. Tucker’s sentiments we perfectly accord, with others we 
agree in part and disagree in part, and with others we disagree 
altogether. But whether we agree with him in whole, in part, 
or in no part, we never fail to recognize the sentiments of a 
man of high honor and admirable benevolence. And when, 
as in the case of the toleration question to which we 
have alluded already, we thmk that this benevolence is mis- 
directed, we never for a moment doubt its sincerity, but are con- 
strained to impute the mis-direction to the age and the times, 
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xsither than to the man. In fiict, we most say (and we hope 
we may say it without woonding the feeli^ of any), that the 
prevalent tone of religbns sentiment in hWlsnd, during &e 
greater part of the time through which Mr. Quicker lived, was 
^ cold and defective. Mr. Tn^er was a rdigious man ; and his 
‘letters and papers indicate not tmly that he was regular in 
religious observances, but that he habitually chmshed feelings 
of ^titude towards that Qod by whose goodness his cup was 
made so plenteously to run over. But we do desiderate in 
almost all the men m that time a clearer apprehension of the 
rdation that subsists betwerai men and their Oreator, between 
sinners and their Saviour.^ The religion of most seems to hwe 
been rather a quiescent adjunct of the character, than an active 
principle, pervading the whole man, and regidating the whole 
(haracter. 

While these two volumes ought to be the hand-book of the 
young civilian, they ought to be studied with intense applica- 
tion by the ingenuous youth of India. They will see how 
eamesuy and how constantly the interests oi their country 
were watched over by the stranger and the foieignei, and they 
will learn a lesson of patriotism from the son of the alien. 
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Art. V . — Cofiqxiraiive Tabks of the District EstahliskmmU 

in the North Western Provinces, By A, Shak^puar^ Esq* 
hvo/Agra^ 1853. 

On the first of May, 1864, the guns of Port William pro- 
elaimed the installation of Mr. Frederic James Haliiday as 
!Lieut.*GoTemor of BengaL This is prima fade one of the 
judicious measures of the present Charter, inasmuch as the 
afiairs of Lower Bengal will be administered by an indiri* 
dual wholly and solely devoted to its interests, instead of 
one saddled with the multifarious duties of the whole Empire. 
The creation of this new and important office, and the appoint- 
ment to it, of such an able and experienced civilian as Mr. Hal* 
liday, will necessarily excite in the public mind no ordinary ex- 
pectation, as to the prosecution of continued improvements in 
the internal administration of Bengal ; and we shall watch with 
anxiety the vigor and judgment which may characterize them. 

We confess we cannot think that improvement in Bengal is 
far distant, when we reflect on the measures under concoction. 
There is a Commission sitting in England, to digest the Reports 
of the Law Commissioners. A Commission has also been sitting 
in Calcutta, to simplify the law of procedure. The Draft of an 
Act for the establishment of Small Cause Courts” in the 
Mofussil, has made its appearance, and we earnestly hope that 
powers for trying all huftum and punjum cases will' be given to 
this tribunal. The Sale Law is to be so modified that the 
rights of the holders of under-tenures may be protected. The 
Supreme and Sadder Courts are to be amalgamated, it is 
said, after the completion of the labors of the Commission 
in England. Reforms of a very substantial nature have al- 
ready been effected in the Supreme Court, and we have now 
a Legislative Council on a wider basis, though, no doubt, 
wanting still in essential elements. Railroads and Electric 
Telegraphs are progressing, commerce is being less and less 
fettered — the education of the people is under revision ; and 
though the schedule of desiderata is still long, yet the pros- 
pect before us is nevertheless cheering. 

It is time that we should lay bare the evils that poison the 
vital interests of Bengal. Talk of Mofussil justice, and the 
universal complaint is the venality of the amlas. The charge 
laid at their door is (j^uite true ; but have any proper means been 
employed to prevent the evil ? We say no. It is well known 
how corrupt the covenanted officers of the East India Com- 
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pany ware in the early part of their administration. What 
IS it, that has so effectually cured this evil, and made bribery a 
thing unknown ? Larger emolument and increased confidence. 
It is also notorious that native ofiicers in the first instance were 
no less corrupt, and the present high character which they bear, 
is owing to tne pursuit of the same sound policy. 

It is to be regretted that with respect to the raising of the 
ministerial officers, the Government has been quite apathetic, 
and while it keeps them down on short allowances, it expects 
that they should rise above temptation, and show extraordinary 
virtues. Far be it from us to maintain, that honesty and poverty 
are incompatible. On the contrary, we believe that there is a 
large amount of virtue in the humbler classes, and, for aught we 
know, some of the poorer arnlasmay be exemplary in their con- 
duct. But this does not affect the main question, viz., that every 
responsible office should have adequate emolument attached to 
it, and that the reverse is generally attended with bad effects to 
the officer as well as to society, it is evident that the contrary 
course would not only be unjust but unnatural. It is somewhat 
like depriving an organized ^eing of physical nutriment, and 
counting at the same time upon its developement. The mind, 
as well as the body, are open to influences, and that justice and 
promotion have a healthy action upon the former, is a point 
which is beyond doubt. They develope a sense of honor, and 
preserve a moral tone, which is so accordant with the principles 
of human nature and the result of human experience. ♦ 

In 1830, the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee, composed of 
Messrs. David Hill, Holt Mackenzie and John Bax, recom- 
mended that “the Sheristadars might be divided into three 
classes,” viz., first class to receive Rs. 500, second Rs. 350, and 
third Rs. 200, a month. They say, “ it appears to us, indeed, 
‘ that one of the most essential of the reforms in the revenue 
‘ establishments at this Presidency, is to place the head native 
^ officers of collectorships on a respectable footing in regard to 

* salary.” 

In 1832 the Hon’ble F. J. Shore (VoL I.,p, 54) made some 
excellent observations on the subject. He says, “ the third 
‘ cause (of corruption), the smallness of the salaries of those offi- 

* ces which are open to natives of the country, has been a very 

* efficient one in promoting the evil complained of. The amount 
‘ of their pay is generally a mere pittance. Ten to thirty Rupees 
‘ per month is, with the exception of the Sheristadar, who receives 

* fifty, the usual amount in the Judge's, Magistrate's ^nd Collec- 
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*tor*s offices. In the Commissioners’ and Appeal Courts it is 

* something higher* * * * Yet the whole of these people 

* are required to maintain a respectable appearance.” 

We do not find that any great change has since been made 
or even thought of. The amusing advertisement of many a 
Collector — “ wanted akhajanjee— security Rs. 30,000 and salary 
thirty Rupees per month,” has often met our eyes. And the 
principle is still carried out in many departments. 

The petition of the Native Meeting held at the Town Hall in 
Calcutta, on the 29th July, 1853, states as follows : — 

Your petitioners also beg to bring to the notice of your Hon’ble'House, 
the want of some remedial measure with reference to the remuneration and 
emoluments of natives, who are employed in offices of trust or importance • 
such for example are ^ judicial offices, from that of the Moonsiffi upwards, 
and such also are the chief executive offices, under the native and other 
Judges forming the heads of departments in judicial establishments , for 
example, there is the Sherisfcadar, who in every Court, from* the lowest to 
the highest, may be said to be the right hand ot the Court, dispensing (as it 
were) the justice which the Judge pronounces Also in the revenue and 
other departments natives hold equally important offices, and to all or 
nearly all of them, the same remark applies, that the just claims of these 
classes themselves have never been fairly considered, and their remunera- 
tion and emoluments never have been, and still are not, of an amount at all 
consonant with their proper station in native society, or the importance of 
their duties. For example, the MoonsiflTs Sheristadar (an officer above 
referred to) has only the pay of a menial servant , the Sheristadar (same 
officer) in the Civil and Sessions Courts, has Rs 100 or £10 
per mensem, while the Judge enjoys a salary of Rs. 2,500 or £250 
monthly. Inequalities of this kind pervade the whole of the East India 
Company’s estabLshments Representation after representation has been 
made on this subject, but with little success or none , injustice towards 
native officials being (as it were) stereotyped in the Company’s system. 
And be it remarked, it is not merely for the sake of thff officers that your 
petitioners complain abuses without number are the necessary fruits of 
this system. Your Hon’ble House has probably heard much of native 
bribery and corruption behold here a sufficient cause, if the fact be so, in 
the miserable pay of large classes of native public servants. It is undoubt- 
edly true, that those parts of Bengal which have been longest under the 
East India Company, are most obnoxious to charges of this kind ; and 
therefore your petitioners ascribe the fact, so far as it is true, to the influ- 
ence of an established system. From speeches made m Parliament, and 
evidence given before your Committees, it would almost be supposed that 
natives prefer to go naked, and that wantmg little they like to be starved ; 
but your petitioners beg to represent that not inclination but poverty 
makes nakedness, and poverty with opportunity makes corruption, and so 
far as your petitioners and the great body of their countrymen are con- 
cerned, this IS their reply to charges of corruption, and they implore your 
Hon’ble^ House to put at least one check to it, namely, by securing to 
natives in important offices proper remuneration. 

We trill now proceed to subjoin tabular statements of the 
establishments of the different Courts, Civil, Criminal and Fiscal. 
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Truly it is too much to expect “ every virtue for twenty pounds 
a year.” 

CIVIL COURTS. 

JU1>GE*8 COUBT. 


The Judge tries aU ongtrud suUs to any amount^ and Appeals up to 

5,000 Bupees^ 


Office. Salary per month. 

Sheristadar 100 0 0 


Feshkar 30 to 50 0 0 

Translator 80 0 0 

McerMoonshee ... 20 to 25 0 0 


Decree l^oTis.. ••a 15 to 25 0 0 
Return Novis 16 to 20 0 0 


2 Mulmreers of " 
original smts & 
^peab from the > 
decisions of 
MoonsifEs, 


each 


L|.warls Muhiureer IQ to 


15 

15 


0 o| 
0 0 


Unties. 

Sees to the due execution of the 
orders of the Court ; takes the de- 
positions of witnesses in miscellane- 
ous cases ; examines all rubukaries 
and processes ; signs all the copies 
of documents, &c. , passes the usual 
orders on all rubukaries from the 
Courts of the same or other dis- 
tricts, as well as on petitions for 
obtaining office copies, and receirmg 
back documents, and superintend 
aU duties of the Court In most 
districts he has charge of the record 
office under recent arrangements 

Writes all proceedings and reads 
papers before the judge ; generally 
assists and acts for the Sheristadar 

This officer is being create^ where 
the establishment can be curtailed. 
He translates all pleadings and de- 
crees from yemacular into English. 

Reads papers in Court; takes 
memorandum of the work to be 
done, as also of the orders passed 
daily; writes rubukaries m ml re- 
gular and miscellaneous cases, as 
well as those sent to other Courts ; 
copies the translal^ons of the Eng- 
proceedings of all regular suits ; 
reads reports ; keeps an account of 
the value of stamps, &c. 

Has charge of decrees in regular 
suits, fair copies them, &c. 

Has charge of decrees and other 
orders of the Sudder Court, as well 
as of the Courts of other districts. 

Do all the work relating to origi- 
nal suits, as well as to appeals from 
the decisions of Moonsifis, &c. ; 
write rubukaries ; prepare cases, &g. 

Keeps s register bf all Lawaris 
cases, and does every thing connect* 
ed therewith. 
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Huhureerofezroyl 
decrees or de- I 
creejarry, and > 12 to 
of nusceUoneous I 
cases J 


Id 0 


0 < 


Writes rabnkaries for tbe nuity of 
cases appealed against, and does the 
nee^uas to the execution of the 
decrees of Moonsifis, &c. 


Ditto ditto 6 to 10 0 0 


Four Muhureers of re- 
cords 

The number varies in 
tricts. 


Muhureer......t 10 to 12 0 0 

Muhureer 10 0 0 


Head Muhureer (Mo- 


hafez) 

Jumanbundy KTovis 9 0 0 

Muhureer 9 0 0 


Nazir 25 0 0 


;13, 15, 15 
& 10 res- 



Frepare crises under Acts 19 and 
20 of 1841 ; take depositions of wit- 
nesses in anpealB, prepare all pau- 
per and insolvent cases, as also Ijiose 
of pauper appeals; get ready for 
hearing all cases regarding the ap- 
pointment guar£ans and other 
miscellaneous matters write replies 
to the reports of Cauzies, Moorties, 
Moonsiffs, &c., deimatch gazettes, &c. 

Take charge of all papers relat- 
ting to cases decided by Moonsiffs, 
Sudder Ameens, Frmcipal Sudder 
Ameena or the Judge ; keep a book 
of their contents ; make out copies 
of the same for parties ; dispatch 
them when sent for to the subor- 
dinate Courts ; separate the useless 
papers and destroy them ; keep a 
register of the petitions and ^s- 
tnbute them to the different offi- 
cers; prepare monthly and annual 
statements. 

Keeps a register of papers in each 
case* 

Makes abstracts of all rubukaries 
received from different districts ; dis- 
tributes them to the different de- 
partments of the office ; keeps a re- 
gister of mookty^umamahs or powers 
of attorney. 

Takes the deposition of witnesses ; 
writes rubukanes of cases pending, 
&c. 

Takes the deposition of witnesses, 
writes rubukaries of cases decided, 
as well, as pending. 

Writes the orders of other Courts ; 
and explanations relating thereto, 
writes purwannahs for the distress 
of properly under the orders of 
Small Cause Court , keeps a register 
of the attendance and dismissal of 
witnesses; prepares a statement of 
the same. 

Does the business of Sheriff. 


Besides meerun or one-fourth of the tulubanah received by his peons, 
which averages 10 to 20 Rs. per mouth. He is required to give security 
to the extent of 5,000 Rs. 


Naeb Nazeer 


10 0 


Assists the Nazeer. 
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SlKsrem generally t^oEngliiJirwritere,.m)eat^B^ ilke4M^er'ai2& 
Bupees, per month, out m tlm 24-Furgannali8 mod a few adjaioeiit distriets 
the number of writers and thrir emoluineidB are aBttle larger* 

nUBTClPAL BOIKDSS AMX£IT*8 GOVBT. 

I%e JMnapal Sudder Ameen tnes original suits above 1,(K)0 Rupees to an 
vasRttnted amoiat^ and apptdltvp^ 1^000 ^peee. 

Oftoe* Salary. 

Sheristadar •.••,•...20 to 32 0 0 
Peshkar .....•■••.«•••• 12 to 17 0 0 

Mohafez.* 8 to 10 0 0 

Kaeb Mdbafez 7 to 8 0 0 

«»»»<> 

2 Assist. Mubureers, d to 9 0 0 
Decree Novia 10 0 0 

i^urwannah Notjs 6 0 0 Writes out xtotices, adTertzsements 

and summonses ; executes the orders 
of the Supreme Court ; arranges the 
p^rs of the file while in the record 
office, and when ready, presents the 
same for hearing. 

17azir 4 to d 0 0 Sheriff. 

Besides meemn, whidi ateraj^ 10 to 12 Es. per month ; he is required 
to give security to the extent of 5,000 Es. 

SUDDXa AMXEXS ASTB SUDDBX MOOK81IT*B COUBT. 

The Sudder Ameen tnes suits firom 301 to 1,000 Rupees. 

Sheristadar 10 to 16 0 01 

Feshkar 5to 7 0 0 

Decree Novis 4 to 6 0 0 

Decreejary Muhureer ... 4 0 0 I See Judges* and Frincipal Sudder 

Ditto 3 8 0 ‘Ameens* Courts. 

Muhureer (Mohafez) ... 4 0 0 

Furwannah Novia 4 0 O 

Kazir ..2 to 4 0 0^ 

Besides meerun, which averages 5 Es. per month ; he is required to give 
security to the extent of 1,000 Es. 

All Sudder Ameens have also to perform the duties of Moonsiffs, and 
they are therefore called Sudder Ameens and Sudder Moonsiffs. This is 
done with the view of saving the expense of a Moonriffiilup m the Sudder 
station. 

Moonsirr's coubt. 

The Moons\ff^ tries suits up to 300 Rupees. 


Offioe. Salary per moatfa. DaUee, 

Sheristadar 7 to 9 0 O' 

l^eshksw ...«.*.*«•*••.. 4 to 6 0 0 

Mohafez 3 to 5 0 0 See the Courts of the Judge, 

Deereejary Mu- 1 4 to 5 n n Sudder Ameen, and Sudder 

hurcer J e to o u u ^ 

Furwannah Xovis... 2 to 4 0 0 

Nazeer nosalmy. . 
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3%e KtSBir <mfy reoeivea >ii&esiia,'wiueli mren^ies firom 6 ia 1^ 8i> He 
is required to secuFttjr to the extent of 1^0^ Bv^pees* 

• Decree Novis «•*... it 4d d 0 0 MoIem oat triplicate oopeaof all 

decisions in regular cases disposed 
t)f monthly. 

MutfumikkaMu- J o x o e Writes all ordinal rubolaries 

hureer | v xo o ^ v ^ misceUaxieous cases, and prepam 

copies in triplicate of all cases dis- 
posed of in the miscellaneous de- 
partment. 

Ezhar Novis 3 8 0 Writes the deposition of witness- 

es and keeps a roll of their descrip- 
' tion that they may be easily iden- 

tified. 

The first grade Moonrifis haye, imder the orders of Government, dated 
S4th April, 1854, been invested with the powers of taking cognizance of^tty 
criminal cases, and awarding sentences up to fifty Rupees fine, and n^en 
d^s imprisonment. But no addition to the establishment of the Moon- 
sins has been allowed in ecmseqilence of this increase business. 

The Sudder Ameens and Principal Sudder Ameens are generally in- 
vested with sperial powers, viz., awarding sentences for six months impri- 
sonment and 200 rupees fine, commutable to a further period of six months 
imprisonment in cases refer^ to them by the Magistrates, and some of 
the Pnncipal Sudder Ameens are invested with the fall powers of the 
Ma^strat^ viz., two years imprisomnent, and a fiirther pericri one year 
in lieu of corooral punishment. 

They are allowed no extra establishment for trying criminal cases. 

The district Judges hear appeals from the decisions of ihe Magistrates, 
Deputy Magistrates, Principal Sudder Ameens, in which the fine exceeds 
fifty Rupees and the period of imprisonment fifteen days. 

Tl^ hold criminal sessdons as soon as commitments are made. 

They are generally allowed one or two muhureers at 10 to 25 rupees 
per month, dmng all the business connected with the criminal appeals 
and sessions. 

CRIMINAL COURTS. 

HAGISTRATS’S COVXT. 

Salary. Dufies. 

60 0 0 ' The Sheristadar Is the head mi- 
nisterial officer. He is responsible 
for the proper conduct ^ every 
branch or de duties of the estab- 
lishment. He is often permitted to 
attend the Magistrate in the ^lash 
to read papers, and write, and 
sometimes dictate, orders. 

25 0 0 The Periikar' is thesecond ifiinfo- 
terial officer- He generally attends 
the magisti*ate during office hours 
and re w mtsls leases and writes 
afterwards the rubttkariea in serious 
cases. 

80 0 0 The Mohafez m^Msrinienda the 
Mohafez khana or Record Depart- 
ment. He is required to keep regis- 
ters of papers and preserve them 


Amlahii- 

Sheristadar ... 


Feshkar 


Mohafes 
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Meer Mocmshee - 'iO 0 0 

Head 15 0 0 


Beturn Novis 15 0 0 


Mashkabar NotIs 12 0 0 

Cairzilla Mubureer 10 0 0 


Furwannaih Novb 10 0 0 

Nukle Novis 10 0 0 

Kazir 20 0 ^ 


f^m the TMig^ of iABecta dr damfi. 
He is to produce all old eases whcfu 
called for by the Ma^sferate or supe- 
rior authorities. 

The duties of this officer are sum- 
lax to those of the Feshkar. 

The head Muhureer is in some 
offices iu charge of the suiigm sherts* 
ta or serious cases like murder, da- 
coity and theft. He attends like 
the Fe^kar and the Meer Moonshee 
at the ejlash, and reads papers. In 
oitier offices the “ sungm sherista*’ 
is superintended by the Feshkar, and 
the head Muhureer is in charge of 
the hufeef sherista or petty cases, 
such as assault, abuse, and other mis- 
demeanours. 

The Betum Kovis is in charge of 
the Beport Shensta, and is respon- 
sible for the proper and prompt exe- 
cution of the Magistrate’s orders on 
tiie daily reports and returns of the 
police officers. 

This officer writes the monthly 
statements, and gets them translated 
by the head writer. • 

This Muhureer is iu charge of the 
“ gairziUa sherista.** In nis She- 
rista all rubukaries, &;c, received 
from the Ma^strates, &c., of other 
districts, are kept, and replies to them 
areprepared by him. 

This MuhurCer writes the perwa- 
nahs. 

This Muhureer simply copies the 
perwanahs. 

He has two or three bukshees, a 
chaprassee, and about fifty pead^ffis. 
The peadahs receive no fixed salary, 
but are paid tnlubanas by those at 
whose instance they are employed. 
The subpoenas, summons, itlanamahs, 
and other processes, are executed 
through the^azir. 


Besides the amlah above mentioned, there are two or three Muhoreers 
employed on twelve or ten Bupees per mensem, in tnkiTig depositions 
and assisting the Sheristadar and other principal officers. 


PEPUTT MAOISTBATS’S COUBT. 


Amlshs. « Salary. Doties. 

Sheristadar 30 0 0 The duties of the ^eristadar or 

Meer Moonshee, as the head officer 
of the Deputy Magistrate’s office 
is often called, are smiilar to those 
of the Magistrate's Sheristadar. 
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Head Hokmeer ••••••Meekt 

Second Midinreer.^.k..a»a 
Tyrd Mnlitireer 


Nazir 


15 0 0 l%e head Muhnr^ is ia cbarge 
of the “ stu^n rfieristau’* ^ 

10 0 0 The second Mnhureer is in charge 
of the “ fchufeef sherista.” 

10 0 0 The third Muhureer performs ^ 
duties of the “ Return Novis.** 
Though the Sheristadar or other 
la Amlfl^s ma;^ read the reports, yet 

this officer is responsible for the due 
execution of the orders passed by 
the Deputy Magistrates on the re- 
portS) &c.r of the Darogahs and other 
police officers. 

10 0 0 The duties of this officer are the 
same as those of the Magistrate's N azir. 


The sum of eighty-three Rupees is allowed for the establishment of 
the Deputy or Joint-Magistrates in charge of sub-divisions, viz,, fifty 
Rupees for the Sheristadar, fifteen Rupees for the head Muhureer, ten 
Ru^es for the second Muhureer, and eight Rupees for the orderly peons, 
but the Deputy and Joint-Magistrates are empowered, with the sane- ^ 
tion and approval of the superintendent of police, to employ a larger 
number of Amlahs, if they do not exceed eighty-three Rupees. 

The establishment of the Deputy Mc^strates being very inadequate, one 
or two additional Muhureers from the Magistrate's office are often deputed 
to the sub-divisions. It is in contemplation to invest the Deputy Magis- 
trates with fiscal powers. 


THANNAH. 

Officers. Salary. Duties. 

' r 100 Rs. of let grade. officer is to preserve the peace 

Darogah. < 75 „ of 2d grade, within the limits of his thannah, to 

C. 50 „ of 3d grade, prevent, as far as possible, the perpe- 
tration of all criminal ofifences, and 
to discover and apprehend offenders, 
* as well to trace out stolen property. 

He is to conform to all instructions 
•he may receive from the Magistrate 
or Jomt or Deputy Magistrate, to 
Muhureer 3 0 0 whom he may be SuWdinate. 

The Muhureer is the second officer 
at the thannah, and in the absence 
of the Darogah in the Mofussil, exer- 
cises the powers vested in that officer 
by R^ulation XX. of 1817> He is 
to preserve the records of the than- 
nah and to write the reports, &c., 
under the direction of the Darogah* 
In some districts the Muhureer sub- 
. mits the reports on eases invedtigat^d 

by him directly to the Magistrate, 
in others through the Darogah. The 
* Muhureer is in diaige of the district 

D^ Sherista. 
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^Jaziadar.** 8 0 0 Ibe Jemadar, la <<mttdieEea iba 

ibird officer of Ibe tbafanafa. In tbe 
tabsmce bf IbelWt^aii «ad ^ lio- 
hureer from the tiumnah, he exer* 
eisea the ponrera of the Darogah* 
It is the special dn^ of the Jema- 
dar to see that the thaimah biurkuij^ 
datces are in att^odance at theif 
postSi and that thmr arms and 
accoutrements aredeaned, and other- 
wise kept in a state of efficiency. 

REVENUE COURTS. 

oommisbiokbb's omcB* 


Amlahs. Salary. 

♦ 

Assistant 800 0 

Head Clerk 100 0 


2nd ^litto 00 0 

3rd and 4th Writer 25 O 

9tli Ditto 20 0 

Sharkhtadar 100 0 


Feddcar 40 0 


Mohafez... % 40 0 

Head Muhtireer 20 0 

Muhi^eer 20 0 


Dades. 

JSngltsh Department 
0 Drafts fetters and reports; ex-* 
amines settlements, checks accounts 
and statements, exanunes, attests 
copies, &c., &c., and has tbe superin- 
tendence of the office. 

0 Translates from Bengali into Eng- 

lish ; endorses and dockets letters re- 
ceiyed; keeps the Register of settle- 
ments, and tranriates resumj^tions 
from BengaUi into EngBsh ([besides a 
copy of we Bengallee Redster kept 
by the Sheristadar) writes letters. In- 
dexes fetters sent, 5cc. 

0 Assists the above officers. 

0 Is employed in copyins, and occa- 
sionally enters letter in bodu. 

0 Writes usual letters ; despatches 
and gives references; indexes letters 
sent out. 

Native Department. 

O Keeps the Register of current re- 
. sumptions and the resumptionB by 
Special Commissioner under circular 
nrder, dated 17th June, 1834. Exa- 
mines Settlements and Butwarahs and 
reports on civil suits and other matter ; 
writes rubukaries and petitions of 
appeal, examines copies and makes 

0 Ke^ the register of settlements 

and other registers ; draws out quar- 
terly statement of settlements, writes 
usum rubukaries, and examines co- 
pies and assists in Missilkhani. 

0 Keeps records. ^ 

0 Despatches and copies. 

0 Keeps the register of amdany 

papers, gives references and copies 
occasiondly. 
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15 0 0 To assist the bead mubnreer. 


Ofte or tiro Assistant^ 

Mobureer t 

In ccmseqnence of the abolition of the office of Supeiintendent of Police, 
its duties have been divided among the local Conunissioners. The functions 
of the Abkari Commissionera have also been transferred to them. In 
some Zillahs where the Ju^e is overburthmied with business they perform 
cniainal duties also. 


colusctob's ovncB. 


AmliOis. Salary. Duties. 

Motmshee Dufter, 

1 Sberistadar 50 0 0 Superintends the Bengalee office* 

1 Meer Mooni^ee 40 0 0 Reads reports and papers to the 

Collector, and draws up rubukaxies. 

1 Naeb Moonshee 20 0 0 Keeps papers of all pending cases, 

and lays them before the Collector. 

X Account Sale Kovis ... 15 0 0 Has charge of all papers connect* 

ed with sales * 

1 Muhureer 10 0 0 Assists the Naieb Moonshee. 

I })itto 10 0 0 Keeps diary of all orders, and 

rerfsters all papers received. 

1 Ditto 10 0 0 Draws up perwannahs and copies 

papers. 

Htsdb Dufler, 

X Head Muhnreer 19 0 0 In charge of all accounts. 

8® ® ® Assist the Lead Muhureer. 

1 Muhureer 10 0 0 Prepares warrants, &c. 

1 Tqwjee Novis 19 0 0 Keeps the towjee or register of 

estates, and their accounts. 

2 Assts. Ditto at 10 Bs. 20 0 0 Assist the above. 

I SihaNovis 17 0 0 Keeps register of invoices. 

Treasury, 

1 Treasurer 60 0 0 Keeps the treasure, and superin* 

tends accounts connected with it. 

1 DakhilaNovis 8 0 0 Keeps register of dhakhilahs or 

receipts, and other accounts of the 
. treasury. 

1 Assistant ditto 6 0 0 Assists the above. 

1 Muhureer 8 0 0 Keeps accounts of Stamps and 

Company’s Papers. 

1 Ditto 8 0 0 Registers Bank NoteSf &c. 

2 Foddars or Shroffis ... 14 0 0 Examine Rupees. 

Nazir Dufter. 

1 Nazir 10 0 0 Executes all orders^md processes. 

1 Naeb Ditto 7 0 0 Assists the above. 

Svr^ree Dufter, 

1 Head Muhureer 40 0 0 Has the charge of all saxpinary 

suits. 

2 Muhureersat lORs.... 20 0 0 Assist the above^ 
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Eecard Room. 

2 Record Keepers, 30Rs, 60 0 0 


2 Muhiireers at lOEs.... 20 0 0 

2 Ditto, at 7i Eb 15 0 0 

Enghih Office^ 

1 Head Writer 62 11 5 

1 Writer 41 12 9 

1 Ditto 35 0 0 

1 Ditto 30 0 0 

2 Ditto, at20Es 40 0 0 


In cliarge of die records. 

Assist l£e above. 

Assist the above. 

Superintends the English office. 
Keeps the treasurj accounts and 
those of drafts, &o. 

Dockets lett^sand keeps accounts 
of deposits. 

Despatches letters, Ac. 

Copy letters, &g. 


DEPUTT COEUSCTOB'S OFFICE. 


Amlahs. * Salary. Duties. 

I Sheristadar 10 0 0 Exercises supervision over the 

office, also has charge of summary 
smts, dakhil^arij cases, and revi- 
sion of securities. 

1 HeadMuhureer 7 0 0 Is employed in settlement duties 

and locu enquiries, also has dbarge 
of cases under Sec. 30, Eegulation 
n. of 1819, and referred cases. 

1 Muhureer 6 0 0 Keeps papers of miscellaneous 

cases, and registers papers, &C. 

2 Ditto at 5 Rupees each 10 0 0 Copy papers. 

1 Rubukar Kovis 5 0 0 Draws up rubukaries and other 

papers. 

1 Mohafez 8 0 0 Keeps the records. 

1 Nazir 4 0 0 Executes all orders* 


The above statements are substantially correct. In parti- 
cular districts the number of subordinate amlas may be larger 
or smaller, according to the state of business ; and the salaries 
vary also, but the difference cannot be much. 

The statistics we have given speak for themselves. Any one 
who chooses to go through them, will see that the salary which 
many of the amlas, especimly of subordinate courts, receive, is less 
than what is allowed to our and maturs*^ or earned by a 

coolie. The amlas are required to possess, in addition to thgir 
own language, a knowledge of the laws and practice of 
the Courts. They are generally known to^ be intelligent, 
useful and hard working. The amount of business they nave 
to go through is immense, and is such as keeps them busily 
engaged in the Court and often at home. The higher grade 
amlas are not unfrequently called upon to perform a great por- 
tion of the duties of their covenants superiors. 
wuch ** toil and trouble,” they are wretchedly remunerated, the 
wonder is not that they are corrupt^ hat that they are not mare 
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so. Before cases are beards documents are produced, which are 
always in their custody. The abstraction of a daeuaiapt, or a 
single interlineatimi in any of them, may enable an anila to mahe 
his fortune, and it is no little wonder that such delinquenciea 
are rarely heard of. The amlas are obliged to maintain a cer« 
tain position in society, besides supporting themselves and 
their families, and as the salary which many of them receive, 
hardly covers the expense of their living in the station^ are they 
not driven by Government to be dishonest? 'In allowing such 
a state of things to continue, the Goverament is not only doing 
great injustice to the ministerial officers, by perverting the 
principle every labourer is worthy of his hire,” but is 
clogging the way to jus^icn. The purification of the Moftts-> 
sil Courts depends upon three requisites, viz., 1, the efficiency 
and honesty of the Judges ; 2, the simplicity of the substantive 
and adjective laws, and their speedy and cheap adminis- 
tration ; 3, the competency and uprightness of the ministerial 
officers. The first two subjects have engaged the attention 
of the Government, and we may say this has been attend- 
ed with some good. We wish now to see the emolument 
of the native judges raised, and the code of procedure sim- 
plified, that justice may no longer be a dear commodity. 
We hope the stamp duty, which has been admitted to be the 
great incubus upon justice, will be done away with at the same 
time. The Courts of Mun^ffs, which are really the Courts 
for the people, are scarcely habitable, and if an English squire 
were to visit them, he would never think of allowing his dogs 
to be kept there. This is well known to the Government, but 
the Deputy Governor could not vote any money for their 
improvement, without the sanction of the Government of India. 
— There were wheels under wheels and here the blame lay. 
We will now see how the lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
disposes of such questiona We have said already that two 
subj^ects mentioned above have received some attention. The 
third question, viz., the improvement of the amlas, has been 
utterly neglected. We are not surprised that this did not 
form a part of the late parliamentary enquiry ; which is ano- 
ther proof of the hurried manner in which it was instituted 
and closed. If the enquiry had been more searching and mi- 
nute on the different questions connected with the internal 
administration of this c«mnt^, the subject under notice would 
necessarily have suggested itself. It is, however, a matter ou 
which no imperial legislation is required. The reform is in 
the bands of the Bengal Government, and we trust that the 
question uill at once be taken up in right earnest by the 

H a 
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ftj^ointment of a OnmiissMMi, tbat' thd Hofouil Caart £stK> 
blishmeats may beproperiy roTised. 

Ibe re^m requirM rtferenee aot cndy to die angmea* 
tation of the erawnm^ of the Amlas aad toe gradatom of 
their rank, Itot to the iaffl*eag8 of their numerical strength. It 
» notoriotta that in many Courts each Amla has at least two 
apprentices to assist him, which shows that he has a larger amount 
of bonnesB than he can possibly go through. 

The remarks we have made on the Judicial Courts are also 
applicable to Criminal and Fiscal Courts, wherever toe amlas 
are inadequately remunerated — and therefore the question 
must not be considered with reference to one descr^iumot 
Courts ; but to Courts of all descriptions. 

It appears to us that the remedy is easily obtainable. There 
is overwhelming testimony in favor of the employment of 
educated native agency in different departments of the service. 
Would the result have been similar, if the constitution of the 
service bad remained as it was in the days of Cornwallis, and 
had not been remodelled Lord William Bentinok ? It is ad- 
mitted that the native jud^s have particularly distinguished 
themselves, and it may be asked to what is this owing? We 
say to the incentive to exertion supplied by the principle of 
promotion, on which toe uncovenanted judicial service is based. 
The Qoverament acknowledges this truth, as it is extending 
this principle to the criminal department, and beslowing 
greater care mi the selectom of darogahs, that the most merito- 
rious may eventually be promoted to the office of Deputy Ma- 
gistrate. This is a sound and judicioas mrangement. Why 
should not the name principle lie infused into the ministerifd 
amvice, alter affixing to it emcduments commensurate with 
toe duties ? No service can be improved without the applica- 
tion of the means calculated to preserve its efficient^ and 
purity, nor can it be placed on a more unerring and surer baris 
than that of adeqstate renameratioa and promotion fmsorimg to 
merit, tAcreiy renderimg it cm o^ect of an andnUon. 
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Asst. VI — 1. Life in the Mission, the €kmp smA Xsmemtts 
or Site Fears in Indiet, Mrs. Odin Msidxnsie. 3 ^de. 
London, 1853. 

2. OaH^dd ; or Fdlowship in Ae East. By Funjabee. 2 Vds: 
London, 1853. • 

3. The Wetherbye: Fodher and Son; or Sundry Chajtera 

Indian Easjporienoe. By John Lang. Be-prmted from 
Frases^s Magaame. Lonmni, 1853. 

4. Too Clever by Eodf; or Bse Savrouxsys. By the Mojkiesi- 
Ute. Londc^ 1853. 

_ Int many important respects, the first two of these works aro 
singularly ouliKe each other ; and yet, there is a sort of lik^ess 
between them. The first is merely a collection of Journal-let- 
ters, often hastily written, and puhlished, we have reason to be- 
lieve, with the slighteat possible alteration. The second is avow- 
edly a work of fiction, carefully written and much ccmsidered in 
manuscript ; and seemingly, though, as the writer says, not 
altered in form and substance, mi^ polished and refined in 
its outward tegument of verbal expression, ^e first is gos- 
sipping and anecdotical — a running commentary, as it were, 
de ommJbus rebus ; the second is a grave, thoughtful, sustiuned 
work, like a strain of solemn music. But they are both the 
works of earnest uriters and good Chiisdans — and both tend, 
though by very different ways, to the same great end— an ex- 
position of what is evil in Anglo-Indian Society. 

We suspect greatly that the writers resemble each dher 
much more do^y than do their worka Mrs. Mackenzie, in 
the volumes before us, has not done herself full justice. Her 
Ixiok is always anu^g ; dten suggestive and instructive. It 
is a record of first impressions, conveyed with much livdiness 
of manner and piquancy of illustmtion ; and the reader must 
never lose sight of the ^t, that it is honestly and conscien- 
tiously, nothing more than a collection of “ Letters to Friends 
at Home." Whether it was prudent in Mrs. Mackenzie to make 
her first appeal to the Public in such a gmse, is another matter. 
She must se^e that question with “Prince Posterity,” who, 
probably, nill refuse to h<mor drafts upon him in any such 
shape as this. It is our business only to deal with the worl^ 
as it M ; we have no right to complain that it is not somethii^ 
else. But knowing what the lady is capable of doing — ^nay, 
what die has done under the purdah of the anonymous— we 
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cannot Ijelp feeling some r§gret .th^t she comes .before ns, for 
the first tune, in her present motley costnma '• 

Of OotJ^iM it may be briefly said, in this place, that we are 
afraid it will not obtain as many refers as it deserves. It is 
said to be the work of one who has a grand hereditary claim 
to the respeetfril attentions, alike of the inner drcle of critics, 
and the outer world of an enlightened Fnblic. We beheve 
that we are not wrong in attributing* it to the pen of a son of 
one of the most accomplished scholars of the i^e, and a mi^er 
of accomplished scholars, whose influence upon the present 
generation — an influence exercised not merely through the 
medium of his printed works, admirable as they are — is greater, 
perhaps, than that of any man who has recently passed away 
from amongst us — one, who was, in the widest and most exalt- 
ed significance, as in die most literal sense of the words, a 
great teachw, whose teachings will work mightily among 
Christian Englishmen, long after the present generation, who 
have seen him face to free and listened to his utterances 
withtheirfleshly ears, hare returned to the dust from which 
they sprung. 

There is something iti the present work that reminds ns of 
the wisdom and benevolence of the venerated philosopher of 
whom we speak. It is, altogether, an earnest and a sincere 
book. It is true that there is much in it, which appears to 
us to be the growth insufficient experience ; and there is 
sdtogether a sombre hue about the picture of humanity 
presented by it, which 'is not altogether life-like. Once 
admitting the premises, there is no doubt about the con- 
clusions. But we are often inclined to question the correctness 
of those premises. Still, there is such a deep conviction of 
trathfiilness apparent in every page, there is so much sadness 
in the expositions, and so much solemnity in the^ warnings it 
contains — that we cannot doubt that the book is, in some sort, 
the result of actual eiqierience ; at all events, that the writer 
believes, in his inmost soul, that he speaks of what he has 
actuidly seen. His expmences, however, must have been An- 
gularly unfortunate. We have seen something of military life 
m the Bmigal Presidency ; and we think that it is much better 
than it appears to be in the pages of “ Pttnjabee." 

It is only ftdr, however, to admit at once, that in Mrs. Colin 
Mackenzie’s pages it does not appear in much brighter colors. 
The lady and the gentleman are both against ns. Both give 

V 

* Thift IB now removed l)eyoiid the reppion of eoiyectiire. The second editk# 
of 18 annonneed the name of m author, Mr Amolda--£D. 
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ft very lunraitable account of military society in. India. We 
do not advance further than the second chapt^ of the Mw- 
tion, the Gamp, and the Zemma>, before we alight upon (ha 
following picture — Katpmdh nautch : — 

This h&ag little Ewen'e Inrthdej, we had a ka^ntli nach, t. a dance 
of Marionettes, in the dining-room. It was a most picturesque scene ; 
there was a band of three or four musicians, who played on a kind of 
guitar, drum, and other instruments, and sang discordantly, ThecMef 
man showed some slmght-of-hand tricks, such as making four or five pige- 
ons come &om under an empty cover, and afterwards a little Marionette 
danced as a nach girl ; some sepoys and other figures came on, to the 
great delight of the children, of whom ^erc wcto many present. It was 
very pretty to see all these little ones, quite specimens of “ Mammas’ dar- 
lings,” with long hair, velvet dresses, ornamented pinafores, cashmeres and 
velvet to wrap mem up in The ayahs, in their white draperies, sitting 
with some on the fioor ; a Chinese woman waiting on another ; mousta- 
chioed bearers attending on most of them^ with divers little native and half- 
Caste children, and the servants in scarlet and gold, glossy silk or white 
garments, and a crowd of tailors, gardeners, and hangers-on of all kincb, 
filling up the background. 

Alter tiffin, € peeped in again, and found the audaciouB tamasha-wailah 
(literally play-fellow) had dressed himself up as ^ officer, with a white 
mask, and was (the ladies having departed) showing how a young Ensign 
treats his bearer I immediately went to see, and nevef was more divert- 
bd. He did it admirably, and snowed such a perception of European foU 
lies, as to prove an effectual warning to all present not in any way to com- 
mit themselves before these quiet quick-witted natives. He had laid hold 
of one of Julia’s bearers, and was making him walk backwards and for- 
wards for his amusement, bestowing aki& every now and then to quicken 
his movements. He then sent him for a bottle of brandy, stamped and 
rampauged about, and finally began to dance, exactly like an awkward 
Englishman attempting a hornpipe. He then forced nis supposed servant 
to dance, looked at aim through an eye-glass, and finally, ^ saving your 
presence” (as the little Irishwoman said to me, when speaking of washing 
her face), “ took a sight ” at him, and taught him to do the same. He then 
brought in one of his companions dressecfas a lady, dragged her about by 
way of taking a walk, and then danced with her in imitation of a quadrille 
and waltz. I cannot understand any one venturing to waltz before a native, 
after seeing this apt caricature of the performance was vexy droU, 
and only too true. 

When Mrs. Mackenzie vrrote this, she had not been a month 
in India — and her fevr weeks' experience had been gained in 
the house of a member of Council living in Chowringhee. She 
had seen nothing of Indian military life ; and yet she pronounced 
the insolent tamasharwalla’s penomucnce of a drunken En- 
sign “ admirable ” and “ only too true.” 

Time not seem to wewen Mrs. Mackenae’s tmfavorabld 
opinion, not only of Military society, but of Euiopean society 
generally in India. She travelled from Calcutta to the North 
Western Frontier, and writing from Loodhiana, says : — 

The conduct of the Europeang, in many instancea, is such as to make 
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the natives despise and abhor them ; /or althou^ w^ree themsehea, yet^ 
expect those above them to be better than tkey ; Hmd know Ml 
weU that oOr law requires a lifh tif paaAty andho^wan^ B^dmr whioh,' 
the usual haughty and aomineering immners of the EngMsh make them a» 
unpopular here as on the Contmmit of £un^ and as theyare almost all ta 
stations of smne influence or anthorify In this country, evil conduct on 
their part is the cause of injustice and suflering to wdse beneath them. 
When anmn m office is under &ejpower of a natiive womkn, die invariably 
takes bribes, and he gets the credit of dmng so ; for she of course gives 
out that the Sahib shares in her extortions. Thus, whether the wretched 
man does or not, he loses his character for common honesty* Kow, putting 
the prindples of moraUty out of the question, it is evident that an officer 
who thus places himself into the hands of a Heathen woman, is whdly 
unfit for any situation of authority. 

Now thk is a recj delicsd^e and a yeiy difficult subject to 
handle. Of the morwty of tdie matter, we need not say that 
there is no doubt. But looking at the question merely in its 
qi^cioZ aspect, we cannot help entertaining some ve^ grave 
doubts of the soundness of the writer's con<uum<ma Giving full 
weight to the obvious objection which she has started, we still 
cannot shut our ^es i^aiust the notorious &ct tiaat some of 
the very best aaministrators, civil and military, who have 
held situations of authority '' in India, have been trammeled 
by the connexions of which Mrs. Mackenzie speaks. Whether 
they have been under the power of a native woman," is aoio- 
ther matter ; but we presume that the reference in the above 
passage is to aU such illuflt conherions. We do not intend 
to eniatge upon what we cannot bring ourselves to call the 
^advautages" of such connexions. iSiere is something re^ 
volting in the association of such a word with such a subject. 
But there is no subject upon which the accomplished high- 
minded lady, whose woi^ we are now noticing, more frequently 
dmcourses, and that, too, in language of becoming indignation, 
than the insolent and overbearing demeanour of Europeans 
towards natives of all d^ea. That the complaint has solid 
foundation we do not doubt We do not doubt that the evil 
isagieatona But it did not always exist There was for- 
merly more sympathy between Europeans and natives than 
tliere is in these days. The former wei'e not only^ courteous 
in their demeanour 'to the latter, but took pleasure in convers- 
ing with them. There was something more even than the 
formal amenities of official intercourse. The aoMhdogvs were 
redded often as the fathers and friends of the natives, espe- 
cidly in the ojd sepoy-regiments ; and attachments were form- 
ed which often lasted a lifa The tendency of that improved 
doinestic life, which is to be regarded on all accoiihts with so 
much satisi^tion, is certainly not to strengthen the bonds be- 
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’tween (lie Eoiopeab and the native. We need hardly say that 
we hm express no <^iinioD, and draw no infierenoe } we merefy 
record a 

Mrs. Madceiude does not deal in general aoeosations i she 
cites individual instraioes in proof of her assertions. Of the 
troth of these instwces we have no doubt We are certain, 
at least, that the writer entirely believes th«ai to be true. But 
we hope that they are to be regarded as eascci^ional ciees. We 
have no bentation, indeed, in pronounciDg me following to be 
no illnstradon of the general state m military morality 
amongst ns 

An instance has just occnred here which will give you a speoim^ of 
some Indian ladies. Major MacDonald has a headman who has superin- 
tended evei^thinff for him for many years; a most respectable, quiet 
Brahman. Captam Q. has a most disreputable Adjutant, a Mr. W., whp 
was formeidyln the Navy, and, I belxeye, oollged toleaveit, and whom Can- 
tiun Q. smd he could have broke over and over again ; wh^upon C. told 
him he was to blame for not having done so. This person borrowed 
money of Major MacDonald’s headman, and a shmrt time since Mrs. W. 
sent far the latter (unknown to Major M.) and tried to get some more 
money from him, but finding there was no hope of repayment^ he declined ; 
whereupon Mrs. W.’s European female servant flew upon him, tore the 
note of hand from him, and destroyed it before his face, and then turned 
him out of the house. The supposition is that she and her mistresa then 
incited her husband, a Bombadier, to assault the poor man ; certain it is 
that he did so, and cruelly maltreated him, put out one finger and broke 
another, and injured him so much that he was brought hmue, nearly iiiw 
Sensible, on a charpaL The thing was so glaring that the Bombadier was 
brought to a Court Martial, whereat the Adjutant of Artillery, Mr. G., 
instead of acthig as prosecutor, as he was bound to do, acted as Counsel far 
the prisoner, brow-beat the Native witnesses on behalf of the complainant, 
and at length, by false swearing, it was asserted to the satisihetion of the 
Court, that this quiet, elderly Native had usiouUed the huge, stout Europe- 
an soldiei\ who was acquitted. 

Major MacDonald, instead of reporting the behaviour of the Adjutant's 
wife to the Commander-in-Chief, paid the money himself, which I think a 
tery great pity, as such ^ameful conduct ought to be exposed. It appears 
to me that esprit de corps would lead honourable men to clear themselves 
and their regiment from any participation in such deeds, by vigorously 
punishing instead of screening the guilty. This feeling mi^es me always 
desire' that a gentleman who has disgraced himself shoidd be doubly 
punished. 

We believe that such a case as Uiis is do more an illustration 
of the general conduct of officers and officers’ wives, than the 
brutality of the Sloanea towards their unhappy serving girl, 
which produced so great a sensation in i^gland, is to be 
adduced as a proof of the d^adation of the legal profession 
at homa 

Mrs. Mackenzie comments, as the author of OaJ^idd also 
comments, upon the want of principle in money matteis, so 
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apparent ^(mgst ns, eEpedally m nulitaty disIeSL But At 
ymtes of it ebaritably, indeed, almgst iqsologetically, and there 
is much truth in what she ssj^ : — 

I have meatloned ihe wonderful way m which evetj ime's character, 
habits, and circumsttmces are known and convassed fi*oin one end of la* 
dia to the other. It U truly astonishing ! A shameful waut of principle 
in money transactions b but too cmnmon here, and, lam sorry to say, more 
general among military men than among civilians. At the same time 
uxere is less excuse for a civilian, for his pay is higher, he is more station* 
ary, and is not liable to be moved every year, often to stations where he 
has to build a house, whjch is no sooner completed than he is marched 
away. Civilians have also less idle time on their hands, which is a great 
blessing to them. Sir Charles Napier has been doing ^eat good by re- 
jecting all applications for mercy to officers' who have been round guilty 
of dishonourable conduct in money matters. Everybody in India is in 
4ebt, and everybody avows it, and seems to look on it as a matter of 
course. 

Hiis is true enough in some cases, where officers having been obl^d 
to buy or to build houses, and suddenly ordered to a frem station, 
frequent and unnecessary removes of regiments are the most frequent 
causes of debt to military men ; the expense of mardiing is enormous, to 
say nothing of the loss incurred in seUing and purchasing furniture ; and 
whenever wey have to buy or to build a house, they are generally obliged 
to borrow money from some one of the banks, which, nominally charging 
10 per cent., contrives in reality, to exact at the least 15. That true sol* 
dier*s friend, Sir Charles Napier, saw Ihe hardship of these incessant 
removes, and intended, if possible, to leave every regiment at least 
three years in one place. Another cause, which o&n cripples au 
officer, is the necessity of taking sick leave for himself, or of 8en(^g home 
his wife or children. There are two boons which the army might justly 
claim from a paternal Government * one is, that sick leave should 1^ reckon* 
ed in the period of service, and furlough to England as furlough to the 
Cape; and the other, that when a station is abolished, a certain fixed sum, 
accorffing to his rank, should be paid to each officer as compensation for 
his house. If to this were added loans from Government of a certain amount, 
to be repaid by monthly instalments, deducted from the pay (with or 
without interest at 5 per cent.), to officers obbged to build on me forma- 
tion of new cantonments, there would have l^u an end of half the una* 
voidable debts which oppress the arm^ As the formation and abolition 
of stations are purely acts of Government, it is but fair that officers 
should not be rumed by them. The purchase of steps, and expensive 
messes, are two other fertile sources of debt to young officers. 

In what follows, we see something of the lights and shadeg of 
Anglo-Indian life . — 

The extravagant profudon in which the British in India formerly lived, 
is now almost unmown. An officer told me, thUt when he enter- 
ed Ihe service as comet, he thought it necessary to have a set of 
silver dishes, covers, and wall-shades I I really think the la^es in India 
much less extravagant than their husbands ; and often the best thing a 
man can do' to get out of debt, is to take unto himself a wife. I have 
been quite touched by the self-denial and exertions of womeq^ (accustomed 
be^pre marriage to every comfort), in or^r to avmd incurring debt, 

mr from au hon^urame desire to liquidate those already incurred by their 
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bosbaads. Wii6n they are extraTaj^t, it is seaeral^ pi oases tl&ere 
their husbands can afford it. Another wonderM fact inlndian life is, timt 
women of nndeniablv bad character are received by those whose om 
lives are unblemished. As sevend of the officers’ wives here were quite 
unvisltsble according to home ideas, by C.’s advice 1 called on att uose 
I intended to become acquainted with, without waiting till they called 
on me ; thus showing that I did not mean to know the others. One of 
them came to our house ; but the door was shut.” 

We hope that there were not at one Mofos^ station ” se- 
veral” unvisitable ladies “according to home ideas.” Those 
“ home ideas,” we may perhaps not imfi% observe, are not 
always to be advantageously transplanted to fordgn climes. 
According to home ideas, “ plate " may not “ sm " where 
“ gold ” may, and many ladies, who would be absolutely un- 
visitable without tbeir rank and their wealth, reason of 

this rank and wealth received into good society. The question 
of the extent to which, in such cases, our diarity may be ad- 
vantageously ^tended, is a very deUcate and a very important 
one. It is one into which we cannot {^ord to enter in this 
place. We would only observe that a strong line of demarca- 
tion should almys be drawn between the ofi^nce committed and 
repented of— it may be, forgiven— and that which is still in 
actual coarse of perpetration. We believe that a very great 
Inistake — even on the score of Christian ethics — is comnutted 
by those who would close thmr door against all in whose an- 
tecedents there are passages of womamy frailty. Axe we to 
cast out those whom God has not cast out ? If the solemn but 
kindly mandate, “ Go and sin no more,” has not been uttered 
in vain, why should not God’s (ureatures he satisfied with the 
reformation. JBut, “ according to home ideas," once a sinner 
always a sinner.* 

And every iroe a tear can claim, 

Except an errmg aister’s shame. 

* There are aome remarks upon this subject in a littie thonghtfhl book, entitled 
Qjn^amont of my SoUiude, by the author of Frtenda tn Council^ so much to the 
point, that we cannot forbear from quoting them here. — ** In the New Testament 
we have such matters treated m a truly divine manner. There is no palliation of 
cnme. Sometuues our chanty is mixed'up with such a mash of sentiment^ and sickly 
feeling, that we do not know where we are, and what is vice, and what is virtue. 
But here are the brief stem words, * Go, and sAr bo more,* but at the same time, 
there is an mfimte eoBSideration for the criminal, not, however, as criminal, but as a 
hnimm being; 1 mean not m respect of her crimmality, but of her humanity. 

I7ow an Instance of onr want of obedience to these Christian preempts has often 
struck me m the not visiting married women, whose previous hves will not bear in- 
spection. Whose will ? Not merely all Christian people, but all civilized peo^e^ 
ought to set their &ceB against this exclusive retrospection. 

But if ever there were an occasion on which men (1 say men, but I mean more 
eBpe<^y women) ahonld be careful of scattering abroad unjust and severe siniDgs, 
it IS m spei&mg of the frailties and delinquencies of women. For it is one of those 
things an unjust judgment, or the fear of one, breaks down the bridge behmd 

the repentant, and has often made an error into a crime, uid a smgle crime hito a 
life orerime.** 
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But reac^Dg on, we come now to a passage of some length 
and much importance, in which the authoress sums up her 
views of i^glo Indian^ Society. They are entitled to much 
consideration, as the opinions of a highly educated Christian 
lady 

My impr^slon of Indism society is, that, in ability and uprightness, 
both the nulitary and civil services are unsurpassed by any other body. 
The average amount of talent appears to me decidemy above that of 
English society at home ; and the reason is evident — in India a man has 
opportunities of devdoping whatever faculties nature has given him, which 
would not be afforded in Europe until they began to dec^. A military 
man, hj the time he is thirty years of age, has often acted as Quarter-master 
to a mvision, or been lext in sole charge of a detachment, perhaps of a 
regiment, in an enemy’s conntry ; he may have been sole magistrate of a 
large cantonment ; and hp probal^ acted as Post Master, Pay Master, 
Br^ade Major, and Commissariat Officer, or has commanded a regiment in 
action ; perhaps has been transferred from an infantry corps to one of 
irregular cavalry, acted as Political Assistant, made treaties with hostile 
tribes, settled questions of revenue or tribute, besides having to build his 
own house and his wife’s carriage. 

A young civilian, with less variety of work, is even more uncontrolled, 
and has often greater responsibility thrown upon him He is probably 
put in charge of a district half as large as England ; with the combined 
duties of Magistrate and Bevenue Commissioner ; he may be called on to 
defend his district as he best can ; to suppress an outbreak ; to seize con- 
spirators ; to trace gang robberies and wholesale murders ; and is ad«^ 
vanced to high judicial, financial or political functions, while still in the 
full possession of all the faculties of vigorous manhood. Ho wonder that 
a clever young civilian, who returned to England four years after he 
entered the service, when my husband asked him if he were not sensible 
of a great difference between himself and the young men of his own age 
with whom he had renewed acquaintance, replied, “ To tell you the truui, 
I jSfid they are boys, and I feel myself a man ” 

The isolated life civilians so often lead, and the large amount of autho- 
rity and responsibihty committed to them at so early an age, probably 
accounts for the fact, that you scarcely meet a young civilian whose man- 
ner has not far too mudi confidence and pretension to be that of goo'd 
society — ^where modesty, if not genuine, is at least feigned As they 
grow older, this generaUy wears off ; and as, en masse^ they are more 
highly educated than miHtary men, you meet very gentlemanly as well as 
accomplished and agreeable civilians. Young officers, though not often 
so well-informed as young civilians, have generally much better manners, 
and would be better received at home ; for nothing corrects conceit and 
presumption so much as constant intercourse with equals and superiors, 
as m a regiment. One hears of ^alousy between the two services, but 
I have never seen anything of it. The recent improvement in the religi- 
ouB and moral standard at home causes a marked difference betweefi we 
majority of men under fifty and those above it. 

But if the gentlemen in India are above the home average, the ladies are 
certainW below it. Youim men constantly make inferior marriages ; and 

f irls, after having been drived of a mother’s care half their fives, are 
rought out and married far too young — before their education (if they 
have had any) is finished, or their minds formed, and before they have 
enjoyed what, m the present deficient system, is often the best part 
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of a glrPs training — the adrantaae of intercourse with redly good 
society They have thus no standard of manners or taste, by which to test 
the manners of those among whom they are thrown; they probably 
marry under eighteen, often under sutteen, and adopt the strangest phrase* 
ology from thdr husbands and their husbands* friends. It is common to 
hear ladies speaking not only of their husbands by their surnames (a thing 
unpardonable, except of a peer), but of other gentlemen in the same man- 
ner ; talking of “ our kit,*^ and using such terms as “ jolly “ pluck,” “ a 
cool thing,’* " lots,” ^ rows,” and “ no end of things !” I t hink wives 
of mihtary men are worse in this respect than those of civilians. 

The families of civilians intermarry very much among themselves. The 
great precedency given to the Civil Service, is a cprious feature in Indian 
society. A civilian of four years’ standing ranks with a Captain, one of 
ei^t years with a Major, one of twenty years with a Colonel. 

Lioss of rank and importance, as well as of their ample allowances, is 
doubtless a great reason why civilians, and especially their wives, so often 
dislike Engmnd on their first return to it. Precedence is so much attend- 
ed to in India, that it is the custom for no one to leave a party before 
the great lady of the evening takes her departure, and a lady whose right 
to be led to table by her host had been overlooked, has been known to 
refuse going to the dining room until the delinquent returned to conduct 
her thither. After being the recognized Bara Bibi, or great lady of a 
station, or perhaps of a Presidency, for a number of years, return home 
and find that a civilian is considered by most people as something between 
a merchant and a police magistrate (they do not exactly know which), 
and that his wife is placed after any Captain’s wife she may happen to 
meet, is a sad downfall ! 

There is certainly a great amount of domestic happiness in India. 
Married people are in many cases so entirely thrown upon each other, 
not only for sympathy, but for conversation and amusement, that they be- 
come knit much more closely than when each has a thousand distractions, md 
separate ways of spending the day. 

The lady cannot spend her mornings in shopping or visiting, nor the 
gentleman at his club. They generally drive or ride together every 
evening, and many married people, when separated, write to each other 
every day. 

Circumstances which tend to promote such a high degree of conjugal 
umon and sympathy, surely cannot be considered merely as hardships. 

There is a great deal of truth in this ; and we doubt not 
that it is to be regarded as an expression of the deliberate 
convictions of the writer ; whilst the scattered passages, which 
seem here and there to convey a different idea of Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie’s estimate of Anglo-Indian Society, are to be taken only 
as incidental allusions to particular circumstances, which, judg- 
ed by themselves, might warrant an opposite conclusion. And 
there is really, when we come to consider the machinery of the 
work before us, no inconsistency in this. Mrs. Mackenzie has 
written down, from day to day, the impressions of the mo- 
ment ; and if there had been a complete concordance between 
the views of to-day and the views of to-morrow, as influenced 
by passing events, the book would not have been the same 
genuine truthful book that it is. It is in* the very nature of 
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this kind of epistolary that hasty impressions should 

be jotted down. There are few amongst ns who do not, from 
time to timei, leap somewhat predpitatuy from particular cases 
to general conclusion^ and treat the exception as though it 
were the rule. Nothing, indeed, is more common than at first 
to mist^ the exception for the rule, and to write, “ You may 
‘ judge what the natives of India are, when 1 tdl you that the 
‘ other day, &a, &c." — or, “Only think what sort of people our 
* Indian ladies are — ^I learnt to-day that Mrs. — - &a, &c” 
When apersonsits down ddiberately to write abook,heis l^nnd 
to .give us the result of his latest experience. We have a right 
to expect that all his first hasty impressions should he cor- 
rected, and all erroneous conclusions discarded. But the pnb- 
. lication of a journal, or a series of Journal-letters, is altogether 
a different matter, if they be published for what they are, and 
no more. One looks to such a work, not so much for the ex- 
pression of settled convictions, as for the passing impressions 
and fiuctuati^ opinions of the day. These impressions and 
opinions are to be considered historically, each one with refer- 
ence to drcumstances of time and place, and through the 
whole, it is the business of the critic to trace not verbal incon- 
sistencies and contrarieties, which are almost inseparable from 
such a work, but the progressive growth of truth in the writer’s 
mind. There would be no inconvenience in this kind of writing, 
if people would only read books as they are intended to be 
read — ^but as very few take the trouble to consider either the 
character of the work before them, or the intentions of the 
writer, it not unfrequently happens that mischief is done by 
the citation of individual passages, which do not convey the 
mature opinions of the writer, as indications of a state of things 
which has no existence in actual life. 

Indeed, as we remarked at the out-set, and as we are here 
not unwilling to repeat, tiie general impression left on the 
reader’s mind, after a perusal of Mrs. Mackenrie’s volumes, is, 
in spite of this general confession of faith, that her views of 
military sodety in India are not by any means eovleur de ram. 
Her experiences, however, do not seem to have been so unfor- 
tunate as those'of the author of Oakfidd. We hope that the 
followii^ description of the sodety to be found in a Native 
Infiintry regiment, is not to be taken as a spedmen of the 
morals and manners of that important branch of the servica 

Where is the energy by which British India has been conquered ? "Not 
in the army — at least in the officers. These are really, in ninevcases out of 
tei^so far as I haye seen, mere animals, with no single idea on any sul^ect 
in the wg ald beyond their carcasses. We haye all been accustomed to 
hear the offi^rs oi the Queen’s army spoken of as models of gentleman- 
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Hness at any rate ; and the good world has almost confessedly excused their 
notorious immorality, as a professional failing, to be rc^pretted indeed, but 
still quite atoned for by their intense polish ; which thmgs I had transferr- 
ed to the Company’s army ; and was really quite astounded to find that even 
this quality was wanting. 1 do not mean c^y that the higher elements of 
the gentlemanly character are wantmg, courtesy to inferiors, (Heaven 
save the mark in this country ! fancy talking to an officer of courtesy to a 
native!) honesty in money transactions, and so on ; but there is not eVeu a 
Tenement of outward manners ; so far from being above, they seem in- 
finitely below par in this respect I had always thoimht of a mess as the 
abode of luxurious refinement, even it might be to effeminacy. I find it a 
bad tavern, without Ihe comfort of even such an establishment.^ I had not 
expected to hear literary conversation at a mess table, but still less such 
appallmg ribaldry as I did hear in the fortnight during which I belonged 
to the mess. I am not Lkely to be prudish in these matters , I have spent 
all my life at Winchester and Oxford, and at both places have been in 
company with boys and men who were noted for this style of conversation, 
but am quite certain that a man saying, at a wine party, such things as are * 
common at the 81st mess, would have been kicked out of the room as a 
gross offender, I do not say against morality, but gentlemanly taste. They 
pride themselves, indeed, on a very subtle distinction between dinner and 
after dinner A man is supposed to be reasonably decent while the cloth 
is on the table, but m^y coi^ensate himself by the utmost license of 
blackguardism directly it is off. I stayed m the mess for a fortnight, but 
could not stand it any longer , so now I live alone, and see very little of 
the officers in consequence Another source of astonishment to my unso- 
phisticated mind is the utter absence, not only of gentlemanly, but military 
feeling. There are more exceptions here than in the other case, I own. 
There are more officers than gentlemen ; and there are two men m the 
regiment who appear to be both ; but, for the rest, they are about as much 
soldiers as they are Christians , and their worst enemy could not reproach 
them with the latter title I suppose they would fight in action, but as to 
the duties of a soldier in time of peace, they entirely ignore them. How 
on earth a corps holds together with such an utter absence of discipline 
and esprit de corps on the part of its officers, I cannot imagine ; I suppose 
it IS that the adjutant is a good officer, and does the work of the whole 
regiment himself. The rest are nonentities ; but I pity poor John Com- 
pany, who must find them tembly expensive ones As to the command- 
ing officer, there is one I know, for I called on him, and saw the poor old 
man on parade at muster, but otherwise might be in happy ignorance of 
his existence , it would be hard to blame him for doing nothing, and being 
a complete cipher in the regiment which he is paid for commanding, because 
he is, I believe, physically incapable, half -blind, quite lame, and almost 
imbecile. Whether the command of a regiment should be entrusted to 
such a man, is quite another question I can only say that Jack Sepoy 
must be a very docile animal, and require very little commanding. 

This, it should be said, is part of a letter written by Oakfield 
to a Mend, an artillery officer of longer standing in the ser- 
vice. It must be accepted, therefore, to a certain extent in a 
dramatic sense ; but writing in his own person, the author 
says “ however harsh the judgment pronounced, perhaps too 
‘ hastily, in the beginning of this letter, it is hardly more so tlian 
* that passed by most Stinking men in the first shock they 
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* encounter from An^lo-Indisn Society. In many cases, the 
‘ strong sense of indignation imd disgust becomes blighted by 

* habit ; or redeeming points appear, which hare been lost sight 

* of in the first dism^ed gla^. But certainly the first ez- 
' periences of In<^n Society are, to most, disappointing and 
' often shocking ; and often lead for a time to that complete 
‘ seclusion whiw Oakfield at first adopted. This, though writ- 
' ten with immediate reference to military life, is of general 
‘ application.” But a little furdier on, the writer says, “ It is 
‘ ime to say that the Civilians are not, on the whole, better com- 
‘ panions than the common run of regimental officers ; they 
‘ come out on an average three years later, mix more in wo- 
‘ men’s society, and what bimns they have are not allowed to lie 
‘ utterly unemployed." But there is a class of officers, who are 
neither civilians nor regimental attaches — that is military offi- 
cers in civil employ, and Mrs. Mackenzie seems to think that, 
take them for all in all, these are the Uites of the two services. 
And we are not sure that she is wrong. They are picked men 
— men, who have risen, by the force of their^own exertions and 
their own character, to eminence, and many of whom would 
have distinguished themselves in any career of lifa Interest 
is not all-cogent in the Indian servicea The most distin- 
guished men have been the architects of their own for- 
tunes. And even in cases where interest has given the 
first forward movement, men have proved themselves worthy 
of their good fortune, by turning circumstances to good ac- 
count, and becoming all that it was needful for them to be. 
Doubtless, thOT have great opportunities, in the positions of 
which Mrs. Miuskenzie speaks. Do they abuse or neglect 
these opportunities ? The author of Oakfield thinks that they 
do. “ It seems to me," he writes, still speaking through his 
hero, “that my object inhfe must be, not so much to get an 
‘ appointment, or to get on in the world, as to do work ; and 
' the obvious work of every European in India seems to me 
‘ to be to justify his title to his position, in a country not his 
‘ own, by helping to civilise it. And do the people who hold 
‘ your appointments do this ? Is this the main purpose of the 
‘ Indian Governments which make appointments? Because 
‘ I think it depends a good deal upon tms, whether the appoint- 

* ments are such good thinm to get." 

It appears to us that the l^c halts a little in this place. The 

a uestion as to whether it is a good thing to get an appointment, 
epends not for its solution upon the object of the Government 
in making appointments, but upon the opporttmiUes of doing 
good afforded to the incumbent. Surely so dear-headed a gen- 
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tleman as Oakfidd might have seen that he had notliing to do 
either with the oondnct of other men or the motives of GoTeni' 
ment. U better opportunities of doing good were afforded 
to him, when holding an appointment, than when serving 
with his regiment, it was clearly his duty to endeavour to 
“ get an appointment” That “ the obvious work of eveiy 
' Europeffii m India is to justify his title to his position in a 
‘ country not his own, by helping to civilise it," is a fact not to 
be gainsaid. Sut is it not equally a fact that this work is to 
be done more eftectively by those who have the charge of whole 
districts, than by those who command only a Company of 
sepoys ? As to the question whether those who hoW appoint- 
ments in this country do help to civilise it ; we think it may 
be very satis&ctorily answered. A large proportion of them do. 
Only to speak of our own cotemporaries, what great things have 
been done by Sleeman, by Hall, by Dixon, by Ludlow, by 
Ovans, by Outram, by Lawrence, by Macpherson, by Campbell, 
and otiiers whom it would be easy to mention— military men in 
civil employ. Is not the opportunity of emulating such examples 
as these stumdent inducement to seek to obtain an appointment ? 

Dut we must come to the two other works whose titles we 
have prefixed to this article. There is internal evidence pal- 
pable even to a stranger, of their having been issued from the 
same intdlectual mint. The former was fimt pubhshed in a Lon- 
don periodical ; the latter, we believe, m one of our own Up- 
countiy papers. They are written in the same tone and the same 
style ; and there is some similarity of character and of incident. 
For example, the Courts-Martial in the two stories are vastly too 
much alika We think the former story is much the better of 
the two ; as being the most recently written, we are glad to 
think that it ought to be. Our remarks im be principally 
confined to the aundry Chapters of Indian JEaparienoe con- 
tained in the more recent story. 

The Wetkejiyys is not a big book ; but there is more 
stuff in it, than in many a bmkier work. We cannot sp^ 
of it with unmixed laudation, but thus much at least may be 
said, that it fulfils some of the most important conditions of a 
work of fiction. It supplies plentiful amusem^t, and there is 
no lack of instruction m it — ^more, perhaps than was intended 
by the author. The teaching, indeed, is very much of that 
practical character which distinguished the moral lessons of 
the Spartan fittixers, who are said to have demonstrated to th^ 
sons the abomination of drunkenness, by sending into their ^e- 
sence a drunken Helot, reeling and staggering, all the divmer 
part of man driven out of him, and nothing but the hmte 
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beast left. Better was, this, tfasa any verbal adsKntio 

tiou , but there was one ess^itial oonditioa of its snooe^ 
which, .we doubt not, was neva: wanting. It need not be stud 
that the impressiveness of sodi a lesson would have bemi loi^ 
if the eld^ spectators had not betrayed t^r disgust and 
abhorrence at the unseemly spectacle. To have given a joci^ 
turn to the exhibition, w(»ild have be^ to have rendered it 
worse than useless. Now, Mr. Lang, in the story before us, 
shows us (he uuseemlin^ of drunkenness and of other ^dred 
immoralities ; but there is an apparent want of gravity and 
earnestness in his tone, whidi, in respect of the influence of 
his teaching upon the younger apd more unreflecting portion 
of his readers, may greatly weaken its effect. We do not, for a 
moment, suppose that Mr. Lang may not hold these things in 
the same detestation as ourselves. We rather assume that in 
an over-anxiety to abstain from prosing, he has fallen into the 
opposite extreme of levity, and disguised his real sentiments 
under a cloak of jeering Mephistophelian insincerity. In this 
most important respect, no two works can be more dissimilar 
than Oal^idd and Tlte Wetherhyg. The two books treat 
of the same subjects. Both are illustrations of militaij sodety 
— of life, indeecL in the Bengal army. Both exhibit in action 
tiie same grave socM ddects. But there is an earnestness, a 
solemnity, an impr^siveness in the utterances of the one ; and 
a carelessness, an indifference, we had almost said a flippancy 
in the tone of the other writer, which is rendered the more 
striking by the contrast. And yet, as we shall presently show, 
the author of The Wdherbya is capable of writing earnest- 
ly mid impressively, when he will allow himself to do so, and 
with a simple, natural pathos that goes straight to the heart 
The picture of the Bengal army contained in OakjuJd is 
painted, as we have already said, in gloonw colors. But in the 
Wetherhyg the tints are still darker. When two writers, so 
dissimilw to eadi other — ^regarding the matter from such 
different points of view — come to the same conclusions in their 
own, and leave the same impressions on their reaSer^s 
minds, it is difficult not to believe that the coloring is true 
But we are very unwilling to believe it ; we mean that 
we are unwilling to believe (hat what in these volumes ap- 
pears to be the rule, is an;^hing more than the exception. 
That officers may be found in the Indian Armv, who ate de- 
stroying themselves by hard drinking, is. We fear, something 
more than probable, in all ran& and cimditions of lira 

tnen are to be found d^Hufed by this ^edes of intemp^- 
«nee. Tlmt in Oieali futva such exam^ arebeeeisiBg 
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eveiy year less and less fir^aent among gonUemen," is an 
admitted fiuit ; and in India we have onrsdres seen an iia~ 
provement no less striking. Still unhappy mcoeptionB will 
present themselres; and we should be over-sanguine if we 
were to apect to see this, or any other vioe^, extinguished ^ 
time. All we mn.intain is, that the prevalence of such halnte 
is not sufficiently general to give a character to the Indian Ar- 
my. The men ^o are destroying themsdves with hrandy- 
and-water and cheroots are, we hope, only the few black dteep 
in a very multitudinous flock. 

On this account it seems to us that The al- 

though it be truthflil in many of its parts, is not truthM as 
a whola Even to the accuracy of some of the details we must 
incontinently demur. For example, Wetherby file — or Bo- 
bert Wetherby, who tells his own story— goes out to join the 
Cavalry, on board of one of our crack passenger sbipa He is 
engagra to be married to a young lady in England ; and em- 
barks, as youi^ gentlemen in his predicament commonly do, 
in a vay forlorn and inconsolable condition. After a while, 
and here again we must write, “ as young mntlemen in hia 
predicament commonly do,” he solaces himsw by ffirting with 
a pretty girl on board, and is soon os careless fmd ligbt-bearted 
as ever. The scene in the steerage, described at pages 86 and 
37, is a g^uine bit of nature. The edaireieaem^ in the two 
following pi^s is amusing and not untrue. It turns out lhat 
Miss Eueu Meteher, like Mr. Robert W^berby, is " en^iged 
to be married and that each is making a fool cf the omar. 
Such thio^ doubtless, have happened, and will happen again. 
Rut thare is something beyond this. Ellai is engaged to a 
rich Caleotta merchant, named Mansoo* The vessel enten 
the river. A steamer comes to meet her ; and then— we give 
the denouement in Mr. Robert Wetherby’s words : — 

" I)ie next day a steamer came close to our vessel. The Captata ex- 
elumed. 

“ Why, it’s MansoB.” 

“ That’s my merchant,” said Ellen in a whisper to me. “ Oh, give me the 
spy-glass and let me looh at him ” 

Aner amag^g the focus and bringing the glass to bear for her on the 
gentleman who was pmnted ent as Itonaon, Elm rematiced to me with a 
nudge of her dhow. 

"Is he not rather stout P” 

" You have never seen him f” said I. 

“ No," said Eillen, " he wrote home for a pretty wife, and I am that 
romantic rictim. 

Alter this there is nothing surpri^g in tho axmooxusemont 
that lianson carried off the young lady to his owu bht(h4or 
establuhmait^ and aiamed bar fim bis oim bom 


K s 
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Non w 0 senously protest against this. If this had appear- 
ed half-a-centmy ago; or if the Weiheriysbad been writ- 
ten either to gall the British Fablic or to ridicule, in the 
Munchausen manner, the nonsense that has been written, from 
time to time, about Anglo-Indian life, it would have at 
least inteU^lible. But it is not intelligible how Mr. John 
Lang, in his Chapters of iTidian Easp&rience, could have in- 
serted an incident which his own experience must have taught 
him to r^ard as something without a counterpart in the sodal 
history of the present times. Marriages are hastily made in 
this country ; sometimes, indeed, with an indecorous haste, but 
men do not " write home for pretty wires and if they did, 
they would have decency ana self-respect enough to get some 
female friend to receive the consignment on its arrival. 

Hospitality, too, we are happy to say, is not extinct in tips 
city, certainly it was not when Mr. Booert Wetherby arrived 
in Calcutta, about the period of the Eilenborough dynasty ; 
but even then Calcutta Merchants did not cany ofi strangers 
from the decks of slups to live with them, nor did they keep 
open house, as Manson is said to have done. It may be con- 
ceded, too, that some latitude of speech and of conduct may 
sometimes be observed at “ a mess in the Fort but officers 
and gentlemen do not invite themselves wholesde to cham- 
pa^ break&sts with inexperienced boys who are merely 
guests in other men's houses; so we conceive that Bobert 
Wetherby’s great break&st at Manson's expense and in Ma- 
son’s absence, is an inddent as far removed from the Indian 
expfflience of most men as Manson's marriage to Ellen Fletcher. 
We have our doubts, too, about the stoiy of the stafi appoint- 
ment. Pretty women have an influence even in vice-r^^ 

S alaces — but comets of a few months' standing in the army 
o not get staff-appointments in Calcutta after such a &shion 
as thk 

We have anticipated the narrative in this last remark. It 
should have been said that after a brief sojourn in Calcutta, 
Bobert Wetherby goes Hp-the-country to join his res^ent 
He is attached to his ffither's old corps ; and is natural^ very 
much provoked when he finds that the senior officers, who had 
known him as a child, can hardly bring thanselves to treat him 
as anything but as one of the haha logm still. This is a bit 
of trath very felidtously rendered, and a bit of experience that 
may be advantageously taken account of by young heroes of 
|he second generation. This drcumstance ddes not help 
“ Bobby" to appreciate the duurms of regimental duty, and he 
longs to be emandpated from it Mm Manson proimses to 
help him, and she soon obtains him a stafi appomtment in 
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Calcutta. What is thought of the job in the iregiiuent> may 
be gathered irem the folloving expressive pass^a It most be 
premised that Mrs. Brill is the Eurasian wife of a brother 
officer — ^a low-minded, coarse woman 

When I went to take my leave of Brill and his wife, the latter crossed 
her legs and folded her arms, and looked at me as savagely as though I had 
stolen her bag of rupees ; and in reply to a question which 1 put to her, 
touching her health, she rephed,---* 

Don't you think the Governor-General ought to be ashamed of himself?** 

“ For what ?” I asked. 

“ Why, for giving you a staff appointment,** said Mrs. Brill. 

Sfdd I, “I don’t think he ought to be ashamed of himself for 

that” 

“ Oh, don’t you ?** said Mrs Brill. “ Then you are as bad as he is, or the 
person who recommended you. “ A pretty Governor-General 1” she con- 
tinued, scornfully, Doesn’t know how to make use of his patterinidge 
This last remark was made a good desd in Mrs. Caudle’s tone-*when she 
rates Caudle for losing his undirella. “ Here’s Brill,” she went on, point- 
ing to her husband, who sat as quiet as a mouse, not daring to intemmt 
her. Just look at Brill There is a man who has made himself fit tov 
the staff Everybody knows that. He applies to Government for every 
thing that becomes vacant And what reply does he get from Govern- 
ment ? Why, that there are already too many officers absent from the 
corps , but that his clfums shall not be forgotten when the number of officers 
doing regimental duty will admit of his being withdrawn. Well, a va- 
cancy occurs $ Bnll applies for it, expects to get it ; but you — his junior 
by tea years — ^you — ^who hav% not passed — ^you— who have no more idea 
of figures and accounts than a Turkey-cock — you are taken, and Brill is 
left; — in the lurch !” 

“ I am very sorry for Brill,” said I , “ but you know, Mrs. Brill, in this 
country — every man for himself is the motto.” 

“Man!” ejaculated Mrs Bnll, contemptuously. “Mon, indeed! Do 
you call yourself a man ? Why, you are only a mere boy If it 
wasn’t for your uniform, no one would know you belonged to the 
cavalry, for you cannot call that down upon your upper Bp a mous- 
tache. Manl” she screeched. “You a man! I suppose you are 
connected with some Director. That makes a man of any trumpery boy, 
no matter how stupid or dissipated he may be I suppose your goings-on 
have ,got you into debt, and you wrote home for money ; and instead of 
sending you out an order on some house for the amount, they sent you out 
an order on the Governor-General for a staff appointment, which would 
answer the ]^pose, and save their pockets. 1 know bow these things are 
managed How came young Grillby to get the adjutancy of that irregular 
regiment ^ Why, by livmg too fast, and getting over head and ears in 
debt. And how was it that Lhcius Jones got into the Commissariat Depart- 
ment ? Why, by going security for another man, and being called upon 
to pay the money. His father did not like to send it out, so he 
made the Government pay for his son’s indiscretion ; and what’s 
more, he burthened Government with a man who is such a fool 
that he allows Government to be robbed of lacs and lacs of Rupees 
every year. Jones’s head-clerk lives in a fine house, beautifully fumisned, 
drives his carrii^e and pair, and his horse and buggy, keeps nding horses 
for himself and nis wife, and a pony a-piece for bis chil^en, and buys 
shares in aU the banks, on a salary of seventy-five rupees (7L 10^) a 
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month. Under ench men aa Jonefl — and there are a good many of ^em 
in Staff employ— Gofreniment, when it wants elephants and camels,— know 
not when it wants ’em, bat when the subordinates make out that Govem- 
mcnt wants ’em— buys its own property T* 

There was too much truth in Mrs. Brill’s remarks to render them 
palatably and* 1 rose to take my departure. I heard her, ai%er I left the 
room, wi^ng the Court of Directors, the Board of Control, the Gover- 
nor-General, and myself every species of ill-fortune. Brill came out to 
see me into my bnggy, and be^ed me, in a whisper, not to be annoyed at 
anything Ids wife had said. 

You know, Wetherby,” said Brill, ^ it is rather a hard case. You 
must con&ss it is— a very hard case, to have a junior taken out of your 
raiment to fill the very berth you had set your heart upon. It’s quite 
enough to make a man take to drink. Many fellows do, when they see 
that all the time they have spent in study nas been to no purpose ; and 
that without powerful interest, passing in the languages is aU rot, and 
hoping for employ on the staff next door to madness ; and the worst port 
the business,” con^ued poor Brill, ” is this— whenever we meet with 
one of these disappointments, — 1 get rowed as much as if 1 had had a 
hand in rejecting my own application. I come in for it as though 1 had 
no business to be without the interest which other peo|de happen to have. 
Don’t you see, Wetherby P” 

I did see, and bade poor Brill good-bye. 

Bobert Wetherby set out for Calcutta to join his Staff 
Bppointmrait ; but beins; a young gentleman of a rather impul- 
sive cbmactaHT, addicted to billi^d-playing, horse-racing, and 
the use of his fists, he soon contrives to lose his situation, and 
would probably have lost his Commission also, by reason of 
on outrage, arising out of a turf transaction, which he com- 
mitted at the Calcutta Races, but for the influence of Mrs. 
Hanson’s bright eyea So Robert returns to his regiment and 
takes to hard drinldng. “ It would be impossible, ” he says, “ to 

* depict the disgust with which I once more entered on my regi- 

* mentfd duties." At first he took to the study of the langut^es ; 
“ but I soon,” he continues, “grew weary of this, and joined in 

* all the dissipation which was unfortunatdy then so common, 

* Mot only in my own corps, but in ahnoat every regimetU in 
‘ the service. Funerals became so &equent that^ death lost its 
‘ terrors among the survivora. Many feU victims to disease 

* and the dimate ; bid mors iJuvn two-ihir^ were carried off 

* by hard drinking. The day was tuiyied into night and me 

* night into day. Mod of us used to go from, the bmiardrroom 
‘ to the parade-ground, omdfr^ the parade-ground to our beds. 

* I had * immense hiek’ (so it was spoken of) in the tJiape 

* cf promotion. Four men, who were above me, when I rejoined 

* my re^nment^ had drunk themselves out, and 1 got my lieute- 

* mancy hefi»e I had been three years a comet” '■ 

Now this, it would seem, is intended to r^resent a state of 
things eaisttng not in one pailiicular regiment, “but in almost 
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eveiy re^mait in the ^rvice.” How cotaes it then that^o- 
motion u so dow— especially in the Cavaliyf If the ofiB^rs 
of the Indian Army are killing themselves whole^e by hard- 
drinking, at least the Burvivois ought to derive some benefit 
itom the excessive mortality. But we bdieve that the com- 
plaint generally is that steps are so few and promotion so tardy, 
that men aow grey in the service before they are out of these 
regimentu subutemships. 

But let us follow the career of Robert Wetherby, “ At 
‘ last my health," he says, “ began to give way ; but brandy- 

* and-water and cheroots were the only medicines I could ne 
' prevailed upon to take. This ended in a fit of ddvriwm 

* tremems ; and I was looked upon by the comets as ' a cer- 
‘ tain step.* One of them used jocularly to measure me as I 
‘ lay u^n my bed, and remark what an awful long ‘ box ’ I 
' should require. But the friends of my fother and mother 
‘ were determined that I should not die for want of cara 
‘ Mrs. Baxter and Mrs. Green and another lady, watched me 
' by hours, and tended me through a long and tedious illness 
‘ (during which I used to rave about Sophy) with maternal kind- 
‘ ness and patience." Some good therefore came at last of 
the fact that “ Bobby" had been known as a baha in the re- 
giment It saved the wretched boy’s life. 

So Robert Wetherby goes home on sick certificate. There 
is something in the following which reads like tmth, painful 
as it is — and there is a quiet vigour about it which impresses 
us with a very favorable opinion of Mr. Lang’s powers as a 
writer of fiction : — 

In time, I recovered from my fever and bodily pains ; but i&y intellect 
bad suffered severely, and I was childish and imbecile, and frequently did 
not know my most mtunate acquaintances who came to visit me. The 
doctor of the regiment recommended that I should be sent home on sick 
certificate for a couple of years. The means were advanced by my brother- 
officers, and bills drawn upon my father to cover them. 1 was sent down 
the country, as helpless as an infant, in the custody of an European servant, 
who had instructions never to lose sight of me until the smp, in which 
my passage had been taken, was about to sail. Mrs. Manson, 1 was told, 
took great care of me while I was at Calcutta, previous to my embarka- 
tion ; but of this 1 had no recollection. It was not until we had arrived 
at St. Helena, and I went on shore, with a large party, to visit Kapoleon’s 
tomb, that my faculties were completely restored to me. I there began 
to feel that a long link in my existence was wanting. The last of myself 
—that IS, of my former self— that I could remember with distinctness, was 
dining at the mess of a dragoon regiment on the anniversary of the battle 
of Waterloo. How ashamed did I feel of myself 1 With what remorse 
did I look back upon the past ! I borrowed an Arm^ List from one of 
the passengers, and there found the names of two lieutenants of my 
raiment, senior to znysdf, scratched out. I had no idea that they were 
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dead. I knew that thej must h&Te died of hard drinking; and that 
brandj was at the bottom of this additional promotion. I interrogated 
one or two officers on board, as to my conduct on the passage, and, to my 
^eat joy, was informed that I had scarcely spoken a word since we left 
Calcutta, and had been guilty of nothing extravagant in my manners. 
My dressing-case and my desk, containing my letters, papers, and sufficient 
money to defray my current expenses, were (they said) deposited with the 
captain, who was requested to restore them to me when he conceived I was 
in a fit state to receive them. Oh ! the sense of humility I experienced — it 
stung me to the very soul — ^when I went into the captain's cabin to 
demand these things — to stand before him, and acknowledge that I had 
been insane 1 On openmg my desk I found all private letters in a 
packet, sealed with the seal of Colonel Baxter. He was a very curious 
p^on, and 1 doubted not he had read them, and made himself acquamted 
with a great deal more than I wished him to know, for he was an invete- 
rate old ^ssip. There were Mrs. Manson's letters, and amongst them 
one in wmch ^e explained how she had managed to obtain for me the 
staff appointment. And there, too, were letters from Sophy and her 
father, Mr. Bevelle. 

In England, Robert, who is coldly received by his parents, 
( — Is this truth f) marries his old fianc4e Sophy, and speedily 
returns to India. There he is received by Mrs. Manson, whose 
husband is a bankrupt rusticating at Serampore, and the lady 
herself thanks to a mod settlement, in all her glory. His 
sojourn in Calcutta, however, is brief, and he joins his corps 
only to find that its morals are not greatly improved. Here is 
a melancholy scene firom the great tragedy of the bottle : — 

One mght — it was in the cold month tif December — Sophy and myself 
were Bittmg over the fire, discussing that constant theme, the state of our 
affairs, when an officer of my re^mient, a young Comet, named Walsing- 
ham, broke in upon us, sword iu hand. Wa£ingham had been, and was 
then, suffering from a fit of deL trem. (delirium tremens). His head was 
shaved, and he was dressed in only a shirt and a pair of regulation (full- 
dres^ trousers, and he bad only one boot on. 

“ I say, Wetherby,” said he, “ I have at last fieshed my maiden sword.” 
And he ^Id up the blade, which was covered with blood. “ There were 
five of them, but I have only killed one — the rest ran away. They were 
all Seiks— ^MicAa Seiks— Wetherby !” 

I motioned my wife to leave the room ; but she was too much alarmed 
for my safety to admit of her being obedient 

“ Don’t you hear them, Wetherby?” said Walsingham. “ They ^ are 
surrounding the house. Arm ! arm ^ They will be down upon us in 
miother moment !” 

My servants had fled in all directions. Not a soul answered to my 
call. " Go— bring me my sword,” I said to my wife. “ Don’t you hear 
the Seiks are down upon us ? Quick ! There is not a moment to be lost,” 
But my wife would not leave me. 

^^HaUoa, Wabingham !” cried I, “in killing your Seik you have 
broken ihe point of your sword. See here !” 

I took the weapon from his hand, and then ordered my wife to leave the 
ibom This order she obeyed, and Summoned the servants, who, when they 
knew that Walringham was disarmed, were ready enough to render as* 
sistance. 
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After neat difficulty I calmed our visitor. Scarcely had I succeeded, 
when my bungalow was besieged by several officers in quest of him. Wal« 
singham had awakened ftom a short sleep, which had been induced by 
opiates had found a brandy bottle, and then armed lumself. He had cut 
down his bearer, or personal attendant, and had slightly wounded a syce 
(groom). He was so violent that we were compelled to strap him down to 
a bed in my dressing-room, and then it required ail the strength of myself 
and three other officers to hold him. During the whole night he continued 
to rave violently, and at dawn of day he suddenly expired. 

That afternoon, at four o'clock, we saw Wusii^ham placed beneath 
the turf, or rather the sandy soil of the churchyard of Umballah, which 
was then a frontier station. He was a fine, handsome, promiinng youtib, 
of about twenty-two years of age ; and he was clever, and of a good 
disposition. A few days afterwards his shirts, and socks, his uniform, and 
razors — sJl that he possessed— were put up to sale by public auction, and 
were bought by those officers who stood in need of such things, at “ a 
figure considerably below that of prime cost." A speculative clergyman, 
who was never ashamed of turning an honest penny by quiet trade, had 

a lot of odds and ends (thus the quarter-master serjeant described them) 
including a nail-brush, half a pot of pomatum, a broken corkscrew, and 
some blacking-brushes,” knocked down to him for one rupee, four annas 
(2s 6d sterling ) A copy of Ovid, which Walsingham had gained as a 
prize at school, was sold for two annas , and I bought a sketch in 
pencil of his mother and sisters, for a shiUing, which my wife kept in 
memory of the poor lad, for whom she had a very great liking before he 
became so outrageously dissipated. 

Mrs. Brill told Sophy that I, “ Robert Wetherby, had been just as bad 
as Mr. Walsmgham was and much as 1 despised ^s. Brill for wounding 
my wife’s feelings, still I was not in a condition to deny the truth of her 
statement 

After Walsingham’s death, 1 endeavoured to reform my young brother- 
officers ; but to no purpose. Some-how or other n^ lectures generally 
ended in my taking a glass of brandy-and-water myself, lighting a cheroot 
and going home from the mess billiara-room with what Sophy used to spes^ 
of as, Oh ! suck a breath !” 

Of coarse, when there is so much drinking going on, there 
is a good deal of duelling. And as there is dnwi^, there are 
Courts MartiaL This topic is treated in the WaOmlyB in 
a style very different from that which characterizes the hand- 
ling of the same subject in Oakfidd. There is, to be sure, 
but little comment, for Bobert Wetherby seems resolute not 
to “ prose •” but the following which is ^ven between bra^ets, 
and may be accepted either as a soliloquy of Robert, or a 
remark of the author's, is not exactly in the right strain : — 

Oh ! that young men of hot blood, who hold Commissions in the army, 
and who ought to remember that everyperson who '^ears an uniform is, m 
the eye of the articles of war, “ an officer and a gentleman,” should ever 
allow their fists to spoil the faces of their fellow-creatures amongst whom 
they are thrown ! Why cannot they, when they find a person unfit for the 
portion to which fate or corruption has exalted him, do as older hands do P 
Why cannot they bide their time, and watch an opportunity for smashing” 
their victims the legitimate proc^ of a generid court-martiai P 
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, Bat we turn now from tins subject to sno&er, not less 
painful. ^ There are better and truer things than these in Mr. 
Lang's little book. In the first volume of this journal, ten 

i ears ago, we devoted a page to the subject of separation. 

discoursing of Anglo Jndm domestic life, we said that in this 
country people are in reality more domestic than they are at 
home ; and we then went on to say : — 


IB little, except business, to take us away from our homes ; and a 
considerable number of business-men have their offices m their own 
houses. Men spend more time beneath their own roofs ; and haye fewer 
temptations to qmt the family cird^ even if they were not, as the^ almost 
invariably are, tied down to the cpcumference of a few miles as impera- 
tively as thou^ they were restrained by a tether. A man cannot, if he 
would, play the gad-d>out* He has no convenient bachelor cousin in the 
country ; no affiectionate old aunt dying to see him at a smart watering 
place ; no opportune client, whom he can suddenly find it necessary to 
visit in ScoUand, about the third week of August ; no neglectful or frau- 
dulent commerc^ corre^ondent, who renders it advisable, in fine weather, 
to make a trip to Frankfort or ^ the Hague ; no obseqiuous medical firiend 
to recommend a little sea air, just as an old collie chum, who has come 
into his fortune, is about to start on a pleasant HtUe yacffit-cruise in the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean. Separation, when it comes, is enforced 
separation. Stem necessity brings it about. The wife is compelled by 
ill health to seek a more congenial climate ; or the husband is ordemd off, on 
active service. These separadons are often painful in themselves ; still 
more painM in dieir results. Did our limits suffer us, and did the nature 
of this article adnut of such narrative degressions, we could produce many 
sad examples — not less pamfuUy interesting tiian the most skilfully elabo- 
rated tales of fictitious adventure, which the ingenious novelist creates — of 
the misery resulting from this one great evil of enforced separation. Many 
a househmd wreck have the hiUs of Simlah and Musoorie looked down 
upon, witiim these last few years ; many the record of misery and guilt 
which might be inscribed in the huge dark volume of the Annals of Ope- 
ration. And yet, deploring as we do the many sad cases of conjugal infi- 
delity, which nave occurred within our own recollection, we cannot admit 
that they are su^iently numerous— or that the contagion is sufficiently wide- 
— ^to detract from the general character ot Indian domestic life. 
£et the English reader, who may have heard some vague stories of the 
immorality of our northern hill stations, picture to hii^elf a number of 
young married women, whose husbands are absent, perhaps, among the 
mountains of Affghanistan, perhaps on the .swdy plains of Bindh-«igather- 
«d together in a cod, invigorating climate, with nothing in the world to do 
but to enjoy themsdves. Then imagine a number oi idle bachelors, let 
loose “between musters'* or perhaps on leave for several months at a stretdi, 
&om Loodhianah, Kumaul, Meerut, &c. — gay, young military men, with 
no more urgent, and certainly no more pleasant occupation, ihux to dangle 
after the yoimg married women— grass widows" as they are called— in 
the ahse&eeof their husbands; to unuse the fair creatures, to assist them 
in the greatworiccff killing time, and finally to win their afifections. Is it 
possible to oonceive a state of things^ more surely cdcrdated to result 
in guilt and miseiry ?— High moral principle has ere now fallui bdbre 
temptation and opportunity ; «ad many m mte fiur firail ereature, poasesuag 
no %h pran^le, who w<wd, ^bat Hor theie temptations, these qi^tartiuil- 
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ties, have retained her character as a ^dkfh! and afifectionate ivifet and 
in fliter years been a b^ht example to her children, immorality to 

which we are now allndu^f has been the result of a peculiar combination 
of circumstances ; and must not be r^arded as a proof of uaything rickeV 
tT and rotten in the entne fabric of Indian Society. We maintain, tluit 
that fabric k at lei»t as sound as that of society in £n^land ; that do- 
mestic and social yirtues are as diligently cultivated, w^st, perhaps, there 
is proportionably even more piety and more charity, than exists among our 
brethren at home— but we do not say that there are no occasional plague- 
spots to be seen on the face of Society in India. 

There is nothing in our after-growth of Indian experience to 
induce us to cancel a line of this.* We admit the fact ; and 
it is a deplorable one. But at the same tinio it is most intelli- 
gibla Whether^ the ^ author of the Weth&nbys has* hAlped 
to render it more intelligible^ may not unreasonably be doubt- 
ed. But it is not to be questioned that the illustration which 
he has adduced exhibits, in a very favorable point of view, the 
power and the pathos of the writer. We are inclined, indeed, 
to think that the* episode of Jack Fifeleigh and his offending 
wife is the best thing in the whole story. Captain Fifeleigh, 
an officer in Robert Wetherby's corps, is cursed with a hand- 
some wife, to whom he is devotedly attached. They lived very 
happilv together, till, one day “ some demon whispered,” that 
the lady’s health required a visit to the hills to restore it So 
Mrs. Fifeleigh goes to Mussoorie, and with her goes little Mrs. 
Wetherby, who was “ beginning to suffer from the climate of 
India.” The two ladies take a house and live together — ^but 
they have not been long domesticated, before Mrs. Wetherby 
writes to her husband that she wishes to return to the plains. 
Upon this, Robert obtains a month’s leave, and runs up to see 
his wife. There wp " something mysterious,” he thought, 
about the communication. He “could not understand it” 
Nor could he much better understand the matter, when Sophj 
said to him, “ Oh I Robert — ^you must take me out of this 
house immediately.” This does not make the matter much 
clearer — ^but it is not long before there comes an explanation, 
and we are told that, ‘‘ Sophy proceeded as follows — 
Shortly after we came to the Ulls, Mrs. Fifeleigh, at a ball, made the 
acquaintance of a gentleman who has of late been so intimate that he spends 
nearly all his time in this house. He comes to breakfast — stays till timn— 
tiffs — r emains till it is time to go upon the Mall— returns to 'dinner— and 
then stays till long after I have retired to my room. I have several times 
hinted to her that 1 thought she was imprudent, but she only laughed 
at me.’* 

“ Well ?’* said 1. 

* In a subsequent article we recommended this sulijeot of sepaiaUon, as one 
worthy of the best powers of the novelist. The writer of fictim, cogmzant of 
Anglo-Indian Society, could hardly have a better theme. 
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** Well, all ihase $£^etioiiis^ leUm whleli &he wiit^ to^Iiar husbaad mm 
dictated her fiiend, who waUca idKmt Hke room, nwriiig with lau^ter, 
while she is writing 

I ccmfess I coula not heljp smiling when I heard this, for 1 had seen Pife* 
leigh read those endearing lettera, and, with tears in hia eyes^ pas^nately 
kiss them* 

Js the woman mad ?** I inmirad« 

^ “ She most be,** said mj ni&j “ for of all the ugly, miserable-looking, 

little men in the world, I behoTO this £dmid of hers '* (My wife did 

not finish the sentence.) 

“ What is hb name 

Wintle— Captain Wintle* They have gone to-day to the waterfalls ; 
but he will dine here. There jara'Swo bottles of champagne in the hall 
which fell the other^dap* ^^y enjoy themsdves^ 1 assure you.^ 

** Who jfiifcdbthlF wine f 

ujsiie does. Tlie hundred Bupees which Fifelei^ sent her to buy the 
^ny she said she wanted, bought two dozens of Todd and James's, for 
Captain Wintle cannot-^says he cannot^ drink anything below that famous 
brand.” 

“ Has she not got the pony, then ?” 

“ Oh, yes, Wintle gave her one.” 

“ Then they are drinkiM the pony ?” 

“ How can you laugh, Bobert ? How would you like me to go on in 
that way, while you were broiling in the plains ?*’ 

This, doubtless, is an unanswerable womanVquestion; or 
rather one of these questions, which admits hut of one an- 
swer. This, however, is not the matter for ns now to consider. 
Sophy Weth«rby is a good little woman; and had not a 
thou^t of so aljusing the confidence of hw husband. How 
Mrs. Fifeleigh eame to do so, under 8u<^ circumstance, it is 
hard to say, fmr “ her husband. Jack Fifeldgh,” we are told “ was 
s galltmt, generous fellow, who loved he to devotion.” We 
cannot help thinking, indeed, that the author has weakened 
his case, by making it an extreme one. Here we see that Mrs. 
Pifeleigh is going astray, after a few week's absence from 
home, with a man, in eveiy way inferior to he husband — one, 
indeed, who had nothing attractive about him. A woman oi 
this kind must have hen naturally of a depraved nature; and 
under any circamstances, would have gone to perdition. She 
needed but the slightest spark of opportunity to set hefin a 
blaze. ' !Now, this is not predsely the sort of illustration that 
we wanted. It would have been more serviceable to have 
shown how women, Tiot natoraliy depraved, somdimes err under 
the force of very, strong temptation. But in the case of 1^ 
Mfdeigb, as we have intimated, there was really no temptation 
at all. Sven time was not left to do its work upon the old 
afiection or the old habit It is almost, incxedible^^ indeed, that 
^ woman should have become so very bad in so very short a 
space of time. When we say ** so very oad,” we mean diis. Uie 
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Airta^on-^ven ftssamiog it to havo reached the grosser ata^fes of 
practical infidelity — ^we might understmd^bat Uiat matter o^ 
tiie home letters is, we admit, beyond our compreheasion. It 
has been said that a depraved and heartless woman is more de^ 
praved and heartless than a depraved and heartless man. &it 
we are cextsin that it can only be in the vety worst stages of 
heardessness and depravity, that either man or woman acts 
as is here supposed. Men, who ridicule their wives after this 
&shiou, in concert with their paramours, are veiy fia* gone 
indeed. There is generally a tacit avoidance of the sumect 
Either, there are some better feelings left, which make them 
shrink &om all allusion to the injured one • or there is an 
hypocrisy in the matter, which may be truly called the « ho- 
mage which vice pays to virtue.” We very much doubt, indeed, 
whether a certain amount of self-fo^etfmness is not necessaiy 
to the growth of this description ot crima At ail events, the 
last thing that either men or women, in such cases, are likdy 
to do, is voluntarily to thrust before themselves that which 
constiUUies the very essence of their wickedness. They are 
more prone to shut their eyes — ^not to look back, not to look 
forward, but to say that either way madness lies,” and to 
live wholly in the present 

But, to pursue the narrative — Robert Wetherby determined 
to remove nis wife from so contagious a neighborhood^ and 
he do^ so, after vktimizitig Wintle (who makes a revenue of 
gambling) at the billiard table, to the extent of more than 
twelve thousand Rupees. The Wetherbys return to the plains, 
and at a dawk bungalow on the way, fliey come across Cap- 
tain Wintle and Mrs. Fif^eigh, who are eloping together. 
Wetherby makes his presence known to the wretched woman, 
and then the following agonizing scene ensues : — 

How shall I describe the scene which ezxsued ? Krs. Flfeleigh mshed 
into our room, in an agony of grief ^ she ^rew h^self at my feet, and im- 
plored me to have mercy upon her. Until that visit to Mussoorie she had 
never been se^^ated from her manly husband, who loved her — »ay, wor- 
shipped her. To see her a fallen, de^aded creature, Linked to a contera-* 
tibte thing like Winde, who was dready weary of her — ^to think she could 
have been so wicked, so insane — I could not hdip shedding tears, notwith- 
standing I said to her, “ Yon must not remain in room I will speak 
to you outside. You have fiirfeited the right to be In the some room with a 
virtuous womm” 

I led the unhappy being out of the room, and gave her the only advice 
tiiat under such painful circumstances I could thmk of. It was— to make 
the best of her way to England, and seek an asylum amongst the members 
of her own family. She was well connected, and had several relatives who 
could afford to support her. She now began to rave about “ Ja*^” her hus- 
band, and dwrit on his past kindness, to which I had so ho&x a wit- 

ness. She even drew from her pocket his last letter. She ^begged of me 
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to tell him a TAriety of ihi^e, and made me promue tJiat I would ab* 
noimce awful news to bim in the most delicate manner, so ^at hia bitr 
heart might not be broken. At this moment Wintle, winding up hw 
watch, made hh i^pearwce, and showed a disposition to approach ns. 
But I cautioned him against doing so, and he retu^ to his room* 

* ♦ ♦ 4> «i 

When the men were about to lift my wife’s pdankeen, the wretched 
Mrs. Fifeleigh came to the door of it, and supplicated a last “ farewell”— 
** once more a shake of the hand,” she said, while the tears were rolling 
down her cheeks. There was no answer to her entreaty given from within 
the palankeen ; but my wife called out to the men, Outhki chello ! (Lift, 
and go on!) 

“ Then let me kiss the child, Mrs. Wetherby !” 

Mrs. Fifeleigh was the bof s godnnother ; and the socks then upon 
his feet, and the cap upon his head, had been knitted by her hands. 

Outhki <^€tlo / screamed my wife to the men. 

They shall not go on V cried Mrs. Fifeleigh ; and shh called to the 
Aen— Jhu/ jou 1 (Begone I begone!) Palkee mut-outhou/ (Do not lift 
the plankeen !) 

I went round to the other door of the palankeen. 

“ Sophy, dearest,” said I, in the tenderest tone that my voice could com** 
mand, “ say farewell to her! ” 

^ “ Are you drunk or mad?” was the reply ; and my wife plucked pas- 
Monately from the head and the feet of the child (who was old enough to 
think we were quarrelling, and who called out “ papa” to me, and then 
looked in his mother’s face) the worsted garments, which she suddenly re- 
membered were the presents of the wretched “ Mary Jane ” 

^ I snatched from her hand these little things which she was about to 
fUng away, and put them into the pocket of my shooting-coat ; and I 
said, — 

“ Sophy, dearest, bid her good-bye. Let her kiss the child. Let ns not 
be delayed any longer.” 

' “ Mrs. Wetherby !” cried the unhappy woman, from the other door 
of the palankeen, which my wife had bolted, “ Mrs. Wetherby I say 
one word to me 1” 

Outhou chello ! screamed my wife ; and my boy taking his mother’s 
part, sat up and screamed out the same words, Outhou chello ! His like- 
ness to my pragmatical brother, Charles, was at that moment so striking, 
that I was almost tempted to pull his little pug-nose ; but I curbed my 
feelings, and addressed my discourse to his mother, who had thrown her 
head on the pillow, seemingly exhausted by the repetition of the words 
which she had so often repeated in ^ reply to Mrs. Fifeleigh’s piteous 
supplication. 

“ Dear Mrs. Wetherby t— oh, only one word ! Say good-bye to 

Is it true, Sophy,” I aidced— 

** That eveiy woe a tear can claim, 

Except an ernng sister’s shame ?** 

Tes,” she responded ; and i^ain called to the men, Outhou cheUo /— a 
ipandate which my indignant chud echoed, while he waved me off. 

The men lifted the pSankeen, and proceeded on their way. Mrs. Fife- 
le^h threw her white and beautifully moulded arms round my neck| bit her 
lips in an ecstasy of de^air, and cried aloud, — 

^ “ For GoM^e, Eohert Wetherby, me me I Sophy despises me f bu* 
don’t gov do so.” 
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1 % was useless to attempt to solace the distracted womaii ,* and allter i^aiii 
adyidsg her to go home to her friends in England— I tore myself away uom 
her. 

It is Robert WetherbVs most distressing task to announce 
to poor Jack Fifeleigh the fact of bis wife’s infidelity. How he 
does so will be best narrated in Mr. Lang’s words — ^the pas- 
sage is one of considerable merit . — 

Fifeleigh and I dined together. We were alone, cloth was remov- 
ed. I had told him “ all the particulars'* which he desired with reference to 
my “ punishing” Wintle at billiards. Fifeleigh took out of his jacket- 
pocket a letter from his wife, Mary Jane, a letter which she had written 
only the night previous to her leaving Mussoorie with Wintle. He threw 
this letter across the table, and told me to read it< X obeyed him. 

“ Mt own pn&BSST Jack,— The weather is charming. X vlsh I could 
persuade you to come up here for a month, for I am very dull without 70U* 
X uu will be glad to hear that the Cornet has won eno^h to pay nearly all 
his debts from that miserable little wretch, Captain Wintle. Everybody 
here is delighted, and I think Sophy is not half so vexed at Robby’s gamb- 
ling as she pretends to be. What a shame of the Commauder-in- Chief 
to send Robby down to his raiment I A thousand th^iks, my dear Hubby,i 
for your long and affectionate^letters. I often cry over them, Jack, dear- 
est. So poor Brill IS to get a "staff appointment at last ! People say that 
the Beiks are sure to cross the river, and that our regiment will he 
ordered to march to Ferozepore without delay I hope this is not true, for 
it would break my heart if you had to go to the wars. Ever your affec- 
tionate and faithful 

“ Mart Jank.” 

I folded up the letter, and returned it to Fifeleigh. He again reverted 
to Colonel Baxter’s folly^ and laughed inunoderately. 

It was now twelve o’clock. 

“ Fifeleigh,” said I, “ are you aware that there have been some diner- 
ences between your wife and mine ?” 

« I was,” he replied ; “ at least, Mary Jane hinted as much ; but I hope 
they are not enemies,” 

“ It was your wife’s fault.” 

“ That’s your idea, I suppose.” 

“ Yes , she was very imprudent” 

“What did she do?” , , 

Why, she laughed and flirted, and made herself conspicuous. 

“ Pooh ! She’s a handsome woman, and fond of admiration ; and she has 
high spirits ; and she says a great many thmgs that she does not mean ; 
but there’s no harm in her. I love to see her enjoying herself. I have 
too good an opinion of myself to be jealous, Comet” 

“Ah * but she went too far, Jack ^ 

“ What do you mean, Wether by ?” 

“ We have been friends for a very long iame— — • 

“ I know we have ; but what do you mean ?” 

’ “ Why, that Mary Jane went too far.” 

« But how do you mean ?” Fifeleigh’s anger was now stamped v^pon 
his featwes. “Listen to me. Wetherby »”^he continued. “We hnw 
been friends for a long time ; but understand thi^that if my wife and 
yours ouarrel, and if your wife chooses to quarrel with yon, and make 
you u^appy, and you then think proper to come here and try to set me 
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agunst mj wife and make me as mismwble as yearself—Uften io me^ 
Wetherl)y r” (he was now in a towering paadoa) TU resent it, sir T 
There is no Tirtne in womankind, Fifeleigh.** 

“ Ton lie, sir ; and if tou repeat that sentim^t, Fll put mj fingers 
between your crayat ana your throat. Explain jours^ Lieutenant 
Wetherby T 

Fifelei^ now became deadty pale ; his Kps quiyered $ he denched his 
fist, and stared me full m the moe. 

I encountered his gaze steadily for a few moments, but at length I buried 
my in the palms of my hands. 

Elfeleigh became calmer. He placed his hand upon my shoulder, and smd, 
tenderly, “ Forgiye me, Wetherny. I know you are my Mend. TeU me, 
Robl^— tell me, is it p^ble that 1 am diriionored ?** 

At that moment a raggy was driyen wp to the door, and, to my intense 
satisfaction, Cdoael B«ait» and Major Green walked into the room. 

** Colonel 1 Major T cried Fifele igh , taking a hand of each officer 
«bom he addressed, Lieutenant Wetherby has driven me mad. He 
has insinuated that all I love and prize upon earth is worthless — that Mair 
Jane is false to me ! If he cannot justify what he has said, Til take his 
life. If he can. Til take hers— No !’* he added— “no; I would not 
hurt Aer, even if she were false to me. Wetherby, tell me the worst. Is 
there a shadow of proof agamst her 

“ You will neyer^ see her again,” said I. “ Ere this she has passed 
through Meerut with that miserable little wretch Captain Wmde, of 
whom she spoke in her last letter to you. I saw her upon the ro^ 
iuid 

^ Fifeleigh sank into an easy chair, extended his long legs, and closed 
his eyes. I fancied 1 could hear the beating of his heart. Ere long be 
rarang up, called for brandy-and-water, helped himself, and invited us to 
follow his example 

Fifeleigh had a very fine voice, and he began to pour forth one of his 
favourite songs. 

“ And we are going to the wars, Colonel I ” cried Fifeleigh. “ The* Seiks 
are going to cross the river ! The Seiks, Colonel 1 The Seiks are crossing 
the river I” 

There is a touch of nature, in what follows, not far removed 
from real pathos : — 

The next day, when I paid Fifeleigh a visit, I found him packing up a 
vari^ of thiigs in boxes and trunks. 

You see, Wetherby,” said Mfeleigh, “ that I am not a revengeful 
fellow, after all. These belonged to that poor unfortunate woman— poor 
Mary Jane ! These are her boots and shoes, and these gowns are hers, and 
these rilver dishes are hers ; and this desk, Wetherby, and this writii^>* 
case, and these books, and these ornaments firom the mantel-piece, and 
these small pictipes, and this basket, and the wools, and this fi*ame,-- 
I thought of making a bonfire of them in the compound ; but then it 
struck me that they might be of some use to her, pom* creature 1 And 
see, Wetherby', — here is a short letter I have written to her. Read it, and 
if I have said anything wrong, point it out, and I will altar it.” 

The letter was dus . — 

“ MAst Jakx, — ^I have sent to you all that I can find beloxighig to you 
in the bun^ow. Do not acknowledge therecei^of themw Awdl take it 
for granted that they will reach you by the buQodc-train. If ever you 
are in real distress and Mendiess, let me know, and I will afibrd you peeu- 
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Nury assistsnoe. Donot write to xnei but nuike known jow wante tbreugjb 
some Mend in the regiment. 

^ John I^nuucut.** 

"ItwiUdovery well, Ja<*,” «udL 

fVom out of the mass of tiungs which were lying in the verandah ready 
for packing, Eifeleigh selected a net, made of blue silk, in which Jlhry 
J^e used to bind her long brown hm ; an old {)air of shoes loi^ wmrii as 
slippers, and a pair of black kid gloves. He tied these things up in a 
lawn pocket-hanokerchief, which had Mary Jane’s initials worked in the 
comer, and he carried them into his bed-room. FiMmgh was absent for 
about a quarter of an hour. When he returned his eyes were swollen, and 
very red. He had evidently been weeping bitterly over these relics, which 
he desired to keep in memory of the m«t ardent love for a handsome 
woman that ever warmed the geneious heart of a brave, high-minded muri- 

The Sikhs oross the river. Then come tbo battles of Mood* 
khee and Ferozsbah — Fifeleigh's regiment is in the thick of it 
and he meets the soldier’s death, which he had so much de* 
sired ; and dies with Maiy Jane’s old shoes pressing against 
his heart Robert Wetherby thus tells the story : — 

At that moment two men on horseback came up. They halted close 
to the littie fire I had made. One of them called out, Who’s that 

1 knew the voice. It was that of a man who was a great friend of 
mine. I mentioned that I was looking for Fifoleigh. 

You will find him,” said my friend, “about a hundred yards from thiai, 
mortally wounded. But I would advise you not to go near him, for you can 
do him no sort of good, and he won’t allow you to touch him or remove 
him. He is lying m aline with one of enemy’s guns, and the grape 
and round shot are fiying about him in all directions.” 

“ Whereabouts is he ?” I inquired. 

Stop a moment, and 1*11 show you,” said my friend ; and he Wfdted for 
the of a heavy gun which was brin^ fired firom one of the Srik 
batteries. “ '^erel he is lying within range of ^at. About a hundred 
yards from this ; to the left of us.” 

1 crawled upon my hands and knees as soon as I felt that 1 was within 
the gun’s range— -the round rfiot “ pinging,” “ ping I” “ ping !” past me, 
as I proceeded. I came upon several bodies— black and white — and 
looked m their faces, but I could see nothing of Fifeleigh. I placed my 
ear close to the earth, listened, and heard the groans of a man not far 
distant. I went up to him, and founds not Fifeleigh, but another officer 
whom 1 knew, a gallant fellow, who was just breathing his last. Kneeling 
by his side, 1 spcke to him ; but he could give me no answer, although 
1 could see that he recognised me. 1 left him, and resumed my sear<^ 
and shortly after I discovered Fifeleigh, lying with his head upon his 
right arm. 

“ Jack,” suid I, taking his hand in mine, “ what is the matter f” 

“ What ! Bob^ !” said I^eleigh. 

“ Let me move you, Jack ; there’s a safe place, out of fire, not far . 
from this.” 

“ Then that’s the place I do not wish to go to. Get out of this, Comet ; 
don’Wou hear the shot coming over us ?” 

“ Can I do anything for you, Jack ?” 

“ Nothing, my dear fellow * I am past cure. Leave me, and let me 
talk to the Stars about dear Mary Jane. Oh^ho^ir 1 loved that woman. 
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Wetherbj I These wotinds are nothing to 0ther woonds that the eye 
cannot see.*’ 

« Where are you hit, Jack 

Oh, man, a round shot has broken my ribs and tom away my nde. 
and my rmht thi^ is broken. Don^t touch me.*’ 

Suddenfy Fifeleigh seiaed my hands and held them tightly. He at« 
tempted to rise, aiud screamed with the spasmodic pun he was suffering. 
1 then saw his wound. How he surrired a moment after reoeiving it was 
a perfect miracle. Literacy, his right side was earned away. He still 
grasped my hands, gave another shriek, and relmquished his bedd of me. 
It was all over. Poor Jack Fifeleigh was a corpse I I placed my hand 
ow his hearty to feel if it were still throbbing, and there were Mary Jane’s 
old shoes, and the net in which she used to Innd her hair ; and her kercdiief 
and gloves, I left Fffel^h as soon as he was dead, and crawled back to 
the ground where my corps was bivouacking, threading my way through 
the and thC dying, and feeling that, smee it was impossible to render 
iim^aiMaice to tdU, it was not cruel in me to neglect a few, and think solely 
of my own safety. 

Mary Jane is of course deserted. She sinks into a lower 
abyss of de^adation, from which she is ultimately rescued by 
her friends in England, and reformed. The story of her si a 
and her sufiering, and of the fate of poor Jack Fifeleigh is, 
as we think our readers will agree with us, who judge of it by 
the specimens we have given, told with much power and 
some pathos. The writer of a romance containing such pas- 
sages, is capable of much better things, and we hope that ere 
long he will afford us an opportunity of noticing a work 
of higher pretensions than the Wetherbys, There is a 
great field before him. ^ But really to turn his powers to 
good account, he must look at human life, and at something 
of agiaver and more solemn character, than it appears in these 
pages, and write of it more earnestly and impressively. We 
are&r from saying that Mr. Lang does not look upon drink- 
ing, gaming, duelung, and other kindred vices, with as much 
abhorrence as his severer neighbours ; but every public writer 
is a public teacher, and his teacUngs should *^give us no uncer- 
tain sound.'" His detestation of what is detestable, should bo 
strongly marked. There should be no mistake about it 
Banter is, perhaps, amusing ; and to be didactic is sometimes 
to be dull But great moral lessons are to be conveyed, through 
the medium of fiction, without either dogmatism or dullness. 
The morallist ma;^ wield the wand of the romancer ; and, 
without once pausing to lecture bis readers, may convey the 
xnost^ important lessons that it is possible to inculcate, in a 
manner at once amusing and im{)re3sive. The story will not 
be the less aUaractive fox a little more deciaioA of 
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Abt. VII. — Mmirni^oMdliOorreapcmdemM^ Ma^ 

O. 0. B., Commmder of the Army of (MndahaT, and Envoy 
at ihe Oomi of tJie King of (htde. Edited, at the remed of 
iS%r Wyiiam NoUSs amgkte/n, LeUtia Nott <m<2 Choniotte 
Bower, from doeu/menfy m th^ exdbvmve poaaesaion. By 
J*. H. atooqaeier, Esmiire, Author of the ‘ Life of ^ Dvdee 
of WdUngfrm,’ the * H<md~book of BrUidi India,’ Jw. 2 Fofe 
London. 1854. 

We opened these volumes 71111 lively antici|Wtion3 of tihe 
pleasure to be derived from their perusal Having abun- 
dant frith in the literary expertness of the author, and feeling 
therefore a frill assurance, that in his bands a good subjeot; 
would be turned to good account, we had no fear of the result 
And, in the main, we have not been disappointed. Mr. Stoc- 
queler has performed his task with considerable ability. Ho 
^ prodni^ a yexj interesting book — ^a book not without 
some claim to be held in permanent esteem, as avaluabla 
contribution to the later history of Indian warfrra He has 
fpven us a full length portrait of a distinguished Company’s 
officer, which will, doubtless, be read with avidity by soldiers 
of both services, and not be disreg^ed by dvilians. And he 
has interspersed his narrative with letters and documents, 
many of them of considerable interest and importance, iUns- 
trative of the history of the War in Affghanistan. 

The merits of these volumes are Mr. Stocquder’s own ; the 
defects are tiie accidents of his position. The very announce- 
ment, on the title page, of the names of Sir William Nott's 
daughters, mre-supposes the absence of independent author- 
ship. The Frefiice more frilly reveals the circumstances wbicfr 
induced the publication of the work. “ For some time," says 
Mr. Stocqumer, “ the daughters of Sir William Nott, the 

* depositaries of his most secret tiioughts and confidence, hed- 
‘ tated to give to the world what might, in a measure, wound 

* the feelings or compromise the duuacters of some of the 
‘ public functionaries of the time But knowing, as they 

* that the General had, during his last illness, made a selec- 

< jlon from his correspondence, with the intention of publish- 

< ing it, and feeling that certain passages of Mr. Efrye’s War 

* m Affghamiatan had placed the motives and actions of Sir 

< WiUi^, in several particulars, in an un&vourable and nn- 

< just point of^view, and that that work, although in a general 

< way so excellent, graphic, and truthful, had embraced fewer 
« records of the operations in the south of A%hMiistan in 

H M 
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* 1839 — 42, than their intii^c importanee seemed to demand, 

* the tmst^ of Su William’s conespondmice deemed it a 
' pious duly to waive all serople^ and bring the docnments 

* before tbe public eye With this view tbe mS. wns confined 
to the Editor, leaving to bis judgement the suppressimi or 

‘ publication of eertam pcntions of the coUectimi, and the 
‘ mcorporation of the mistolaiT communications with a Me- 
‘ mmr of tiie deceased General. 

We do not for a moment doubt Mr. Stooqueler, when he 

S I, that it was left to his judgment to suppress or to pub^ 
“ certun portions of the collection" of material confided 
to him. Nay, we will go farther, and suppose that Mr. Stoo- 
quelmr was authorised to publish or to suppress, not merely 
certain portions,* but any portions of the collection — ^that, in 
&ct, his discretionary powers extended over the whole coUeo 
tion. No author, with any regard fcnr his literary character, 
would undertake to ?rrite a book under any other conditions. 
But palpable, recognised restraint is one thmg ; imperceptible, 
onavowed restraint is another. Family interf^ence, not daim- 
ed as a right, is often conceded as a favor. A biographer, who 
can r^t the solidtatious of the near relatives of his subject, 
especially when they stand in the hallowed relationship of wife 
or daumter, must be “made of sterner stufi" than we 
believe Mr. Stooqueler to be. Our own impression, indeed, is, 
that these volumes have been written, not under avowed res* 
traint, but under certain fiunily infiuences, equally restraining 
and embarrassing ; and that if Mr. StocqueTer had been left 
more to himself he would have produced not only a ^tter 
book, but a more agreedile picture of Major-General William 
Noth 

For affection, like ambitum, not sddom “ over-leaps itself, 
and falls (m the other dda" The eye of love does not always 
scan our proportions aright, or see our qualities in their true 
colors. Nay, it often tbirows a rosy tint avet our very defects, 
and causes our failings to be regaraed as virtues. It happens, 
therefore^ sometimes, that those very manifestations of charac^, 
which a discreet Mend or judidous bic^pipher would most 
desire to obscure, or at lead* to soften down, in any pcnrtrait 
to be given to the world, are openly, periiaps ofiensively, paraded 
by the too par^ bmrd of family affection. This seems to 
have been the ease with the Memoir before us. If General 
Nott bad been “preserved from bis Mends," it would have 
been better for his reputatimi. ^ 

Itr. stoemderli word* JaitiQr a oonstraetioii of the paaHge wioted to 
the effiot thtom hod not dieenSoaet; potter over the ratbe ooUeeUen. 
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Oar meaiung. The fcdlowing is the sabstanoe of ono 
Nott’s letters writtm to his in the year 1842 : — 

We are all q\iiet here at present, and rebdl^ bath daappeared ; yet 
there are some Chieft abroa^ but the^ have no follower^ and they hare 
offered to cmae in ; but they did dip their hands in my soldiers' Uoo^ and 
therefore I will never recmve them. 1 last evening received a letter froui 
Follock, across the mountains* Had not the Govenior->Geaeral bound me 
hand and foot, 1 should now have been in Caubul, without ashing for the 
aid of Pollock. The game was in our hands, and we would not take it. 
Pollock ought to have marched shaiply upon Caubul ; had he done s^ not 
fTshot would have been fired. Mark me, my children, had I been in hk 
place, with that beautiful army, 1 would have struck such a blow that thw 
whole world should have rung with it. 1 am ordered not to do anything. 
Well, our nation is disgraced. How strange foat Englishmen ^oulabe so 
par^yzed I 

Pollock's army was not necessary. The troom under my command 
would have taken Ghuzni, and destroyed the Bala Hissar at Caubul. 
I told Lord Auckland so in December last ^ but what is the good of 
talking of it ? I be^ to be ashamed of looHng an Affghan in the face. 
I am ordered to sne^ away, though with my beautiful raiments I could 
plant the British banner on the banks ou the Caspian. I have been 
unwell, and am still weak ; enough to make me, I think, when 1 see Old 
England so disgraced. Well, I will bring my army safe of^ and then 
farewdlto a redcoat. They have behaved most shamefully to me, in not 
publishing any of my despatches, especially that of the 12th of January, 
wherein I told them that my noble regiments had defeated 20,000 men. 
Mark me, the army at Candahar has defeated the enemy in some sixUen 
actions, tranquillized the whole country, made every Affghan bend the 
knee, never met with revers^ however out-numbered by the enemy— -and 
no notice has been taken of it. 

We have read tliis passage over again and again, and at each 
perusal it has astonished and bewildered us more and more. 
General Nott says, that had he not been restndned by the Go- 
vernor-General, he would have done certain great things — or, 
in other words, that he did not these great things because he 
was restrained by the Governor-General. He says, too, that 
he would have done great things if he had been in Pollock’s 
place. But Pollock, also, was restrained by the orders of the 
Governor-General.* If then Nott, in PoUock'e place, would 
have transgressed the orders of the Governor-General, and done 
great things, why did he not transgress them and do these 
great things---in hia own ? It is very easy to make “ ducks and 
diakes” of other men’s responsibilities. All credit is due to 
General Nott for having earnestly des^d to advance oa 
Caubul, and havinjg advanced gallantly lind successfully 
soon as the permission of Government was obtained. But why 
should he not have given his brother General credit for the 
same soldierly aspirations as stirred within his own breast ? 
To say in effect, I would have done so-and-so had I been Ge- 
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Pc^ock, which, bdi^ Gcftcml NoM^ I never thoB^t 
of doing,” is to insalt the ondeistandings of men. 

But setting aside altogetixer the question of respontibility, 
and flooring the instractions of Govoiunent, there w«re other 
weighty inq^edunents to the perfonnanee of the great deeds 
which Kott says ot^t to have been don& “ Polled ought to 
have niatdied sharoly on CauboL” Nott would have marcdxed 
sharply <Ht Caubi^ Would . he — without supplies, without 
carria^ without money? When Pollock arrired at Jdlalaba^ 
he had only about six days’ supplies, and had not carrii^ fw 
htdf his force. Yet, says Nott, “ mark me, my children, had 
I been in his place, tmh that beauUfid army, I would have 
struck such a blow that the whole world should have rung 
with it” But he was too able a soldier not to know that an 
eitmy without carriage and without supplies is not a “'beautiful 
army," and too cautious a general to iditempt to strike wmrld- 
astoondii^ blows with a force thus destitute of the very 
means of movement. Ihe letter is one — ^we will not say 
which ought not to have been written, for men writing 
hurriedly and unreflectu^ly to their daughters, may sometimes 
perhaps write things which they would not repeat in cooler 
moments to another audience, but it certainly ought not to 
have been published. 

Equally to be deplored is the publication of other letters 
writtmi aftmr the arrival of the two anmes at Caubnl ; but 
before we speak of them, we must allude to the very import- 
ant subject— the most important perhaps of all connected 
Ivith the later histoiy of Ctene^ Nott’s career — ^the subject of 
the non-despatch of a brigade in the direction of Bameean for 
the release of Akbar Khan’s prisoners. It is known that im- 
medii^y on the arrival of the two armies at Caubul, Gtenmnl 
Pollock despatched Lieutmiaat Mayne with a letter to General 
^ott, desiring him to send a brigade in the direction of Ba- 
meean, for the support ci the Kuzzilbash force imder Sir Rich- 
mond Sl^^ear, which had gone out for the rescue of the pri- 
soners. TMs letter is not gi^ven, we believe, in Kaye's histe^ ; 
we therefore quote it fiom Stocqueler's Memoir : — 

l7fA September. 

Mt Deak ChiinBBAii, — ^We have sent 700 Enzzilbaahes to Bameean, and 
Sir B. ShidCespear accompanies diem. It is known diat Hahcmied Akbar 
has gone towards Kohiston ; he cannot have any verj great force, one or 
two thonsandhorse, and nu^r possibly attempt to get die prisoners ; will 
yon, therefore, sen^ in the diraction of Bameean, a brigade. Instmet the 
officer that die object is merely to make a demonstration in favour of the 
party already gone. I therefore wish that the party ^ou send should «t 
uito BO diffieqlty, and ri^ notlung. 1 foci pretty oortuA that after wnat 
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has happened Uahammed Akbar wiQ be verjr nnwiBuig to advance if he* 
bears that a force is on its way to rescue the prisoners. 

Tour’s very truly, 

Geo. Touaok. 

To Migor-Oeneral Nott. 

This letter was not so much intended to convey a mandate 
as to offer a compliment The two jpeot objects of the ad- 
vance of the armies were the re-occupation of Canbnl, and tlm 
rescue of the prisoners. As Pollock’s force had achieved the 
former, he, wiui self-denying generosity, put it in the power of 
his brother General to accomplish the other great end, by des- 
patching a brigade towards ]&tmeean. But careful of Nott's 
troops, now become a part of his own army, he added, “ 1 wish 
you to get into no dimculty, and to risk nothing." Possessed 
of imperfe^ information, and not sympathudng with Pollock’s 
strong desire to rescue Ihe captives, liott declared that the 
danger of the movement would he great, and protested against 
being called upon to make it The letter which he wrote has 
been for some time before the world. Wo now give Mr. 
Stocqueler^s commentary upon it : — 

It is due to tbe cliaraeteT and the memory of the worthy and gallant Nott| 
that the contents of the foregoing letter should be pondered, for it has been 
aUe^ed that his refusal to send a brigade was the result of an indifference 
to Ihe fate of the prisoners. He was urged, it was said, by Bawlinson and 
the officers of Ids own force, to despatch a brigade to the rescue, and he 
continued inflexible, declaring* that he had only one object in view, that 
of marching his force to India, via Caubnl, without turning to the light or 
left ; and that he considered, from the tenor of all Lord £llenborough*s 
despatches, the recovery of the prisoners to be a matter of indifference to 
''^h^^C^vernment.” How far these r^resentations m Major Eawlinson's 
lett^^'^M^eyed an exact impression of what Nott sai^ we hare no means 
of deteznR^g ; but Kaye certainly ^res them, by his own remarks, much 
greater force 'Siw his MS. correspondence warrants. 

To any one w£^ has marked ^e power which “humanity’* exercised 
over the actions of 4^eral Nott, under all circumstances, it will seem 
monstrous that the faittt^st suspicion should ever have been harboured of 
bis supineness when the^ves of his own countrymen were at stake. 
When other Generals woma have rushed headlong into expeditions with 
inadequate means, Nott, with all his well-grounded confidence in hu 
troops, invariably put aside every consideration of professional aggrandize- 
ment m the presence of insufficiency of carriage, paucity of supplies, and the 
state of his hospitals. Not merely the human beings, but the very animals 
in his charge, were, with him, objects of solicitude. Look back upon his 
fierce denunciation and severe chastisement of the plunderers of the inno- 
cent and helpless — recall his anxious care for the safety of his troops in all 
difficult marches — ^recollect the readiness with which, in the depths of 
winter, he endeavoured to rescue the garrison of Ghuzni by the despatch 
of Iff Laren’s brigade— observe the promptitude with which Wymer was 
sent, now to relieve Khelat-i-Ghilzie, then to aid England in the Kqjuck — 

« Kaye’s Afighau War, Yoi. II., p 615, note. 
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finally oast a glance at Ganfiahar, and beliold tiie people, velyiiw ludn* 
tnally on Ms jnsti^ Ms gentleness, 1^ imiform kindness, spfwtiaeliiag him 
familiarly, seeking Ms counsel and support, and tendering such humble 
ofierings of their good-will as he could accept without a ccnnpromise of his 
indepen^nt ;|^tion. Let all ^ese points oe allowed due weight, and the 
imputa^n of want of feeling will be dismissed with indignation. 

^ut Judge the case on its own military merits ; without giving General 
Kott the advantage of a character for humanity, his conduct is still per- 
fectly defensible. His troops were worn and harassed >-on the 17tii of 
September he reached the vicinity of Caubul— and on that very day he was 
called upon hj the only authority he was justified in recogmzii^, to divide 
his army. His answer was just what any General, minmid ot the thou- 
sands under his command, would have returned. He had seen qmte enough 
of the folly and wickedness of sending comparatively small detachments 
gainst an unknown number of enemies in a difficult position. The fate of 
i^gland at Hyknlaye, of Wild in the Ehyber, of Cuibbom in the Nuf- 
foo^, and several more, was quite sufficient to make Mm recoil from such 
headlong enterprises. Nothing, was positively known of the strength of 
the Afghans between Bameean and Caubul. If they were scattered, the 
handful of horse under Shakespear would suffice for the rescue—if they 
were in force, all Nott’s army would have been required to wrest the 
captives from their sanguinary hands. And, as the result proved, there 
was no necessity for senffing any troops at all, for the prisoners had effect- 
ed their own bberation, m the manner stated by Pottmger. Shakespear 
met them on their way to join Pollock’s army. 

It would have been more candid if Mr. Stocqueler had said, 
“ the result proved” that General Pollock was right and that 
General Nott was wrong. Pollock said in effect, that he be- 
lieved that there was no danger ; and that the advance of a 
brigade would deter Akhar Khan from attempting to 
intercept Shakespear’s movements. As Nott would not send 
a briga^ from his dividon. Pollock sent one, under Sale, from 
his own. “ The result proved ” that Nott might have sent one 
without difficulty and without danger. It does not prove that 
there was no need to send a force at all ; for, as Pollock surmis- 
ed, the veiy advance of the force might have been sufficient 
in itself to secure the safety of the prisoners. 

After all, however," adds Mr. Stocqueler, ** Nott did not 
refuse to despatch a brigade to Bameean : — 

He tumply remonstrated against what he considered to be a dangerc^^ 
and unprofitable measure. General Pollock was his ^uior, and could 
have commanded him to perform the duty. But how did Pollock deter- 
mine the matter ? Bead his note of the 17th September, after receiving 
Nott’s remonstrances— 

My dsas OsiTKaAn,-^! will pay you a visit to-morrow morning, leaving 
this at an eaiiy hour, and will return again in the evexung. I left tt entirely 
at your diacrehon to detack a brigade^ and asyou seem to think tf unadvisaklef 
t« need not ke donCf Shakespear will reach the prisoners to-morrow morn- 
ing. Till we meet, adieu. 

^ Tout’s very rinceeely, 

17M September^ Gno. Pow>ck. 
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The Italics in Gl^eral Follodt's letter are, we oondadey Mr. 
Stocqueler’s. Thejr are not onrs. But we are glad to see them 
there. The meaning of the passage was that General Pollock 
had offered the complimaiit to his brother General, and that as 
he was not pleased to accept it, there was an end of the 
matter. There was another officer at Caubnl only too glad to 
take what Nott refused. Sir Bobert Sale marched out a bri- 
gade in support of Shakespear, and shared in the honor of 
rescuing the prisoners. 

Of ]!&. Stocqueler’s explanation of Nott’s refusal, much need 
not be said. Without questioning that General's humanity, 
we may, however, observe that what the biographer adduces as 
proofs of it are rather proo& of the care he took of his 
troops, and the good means which he adopted to secure the 
success of his military operations, than of what is generally 
understood as “humanity.” Perhaps, exception might be 
taken to some of the examples adduced — such for instance, as 
“ the readiness with which, in the depths of winter, he endea- 
vored to rescue the garrison of Ghuznee by the despatch of 
Maclaren’s brigade the fact being that he was not at all 
ready to despatch the brigade, (Mr. Stocqueler himself speaks 
of his “ reluctance,”) but that, as he said, " General Elphin- 
stone’s orders left him no discretion.” {See Nott’ a Correapon,' 
dmce — Stooqvder, Vol. I ,page 364). That he did not wish it 
to reach Ghuznee — that it never reached Ghuznee — and that, 
as Mr. Stocqneler says (Fot J, pa^ 365) he “ hailed its return 
with undisguised pleasura” Mr. Kaye has related an incident 
which leads us to suppose that General Nott intimated very 
distinctly, before the brigade marched, that although he was 
compelled to despatch it, he did not wish it to proceed for. 
We do not speak censoriously of this. We merely state the 
fact. It is an instance Nott’s cautions Generalship, which 
we may perhaps not unfair^ put beside the non-despatch of 
the bngade to Bameean. But we would ask how we are to- 
reconcile this with the declaration that if he had been in 
PoUock’s place, he would have marched on Caubul without 
carriage, without supnlies, and without instructions, and struck 
such a blow as would have made the world ring with the 
renown of the achievement ? 

It appears to us, indeed, that the matter of the non-despatdi 
of the brigade towards Bameean is left by the biogrraher 
precisely where he found it. No one &ct stated by Mr. n^ye 
has been disproved or evmi questioned. Mr. Stocweld^s 
infer^ces werhave allowed to speak for themselves. We do 
not know that want of humanity has been assigned as the 
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cause of liott's disinclioatitm to send oat a brigade ; and we 
are glad that the General's memory should hare any bene^' 
derivable from what is in reality mere ddomaeky. We pass on 
now to another point of some importance — ^the halt at CanboL 
After the forces of_ General Pollock and General Nott had met 
at the A%han capital, the main body of the troops remained 
encamped there tor three or four weeks. This did not please 
General Noti^ who thus expressed himself on the subject : — 

Caubtd, September^ 1842. 

Why we are resz^niiig here^ I know not. In fact, I know nothing, 
and am not admitted into the State secrets of a set of boys, by whom 

General P seems to be surrounded. I only know that my army 

marched thus far, through the very heart of Affghanistan, mctorious^ and 
had I not been superseded, 1 would nave blown up the Caubul Bala Hissar, 
asserted our national honour, and the reputation of the British arms, and 
at this moment should have been five marches on my road to Jellalabad-— 
but 1 have no voice in present proceedings, and only know that as usual, 
instead of boldly and nobly representing, and upholding the character of 
our country, we are hourly sufiering disgrace. 1 do not think that any 
disaster can iKissibly occur to such an army, but this I do know, that if it 
were possible, the people in power here would accomplish it ; whether 
their want of energy and decision will bring it upon us, a few days will 
show. BecoUect / nave nofktng to do with afiairs here. How I do long to 
hear of your health, and to be with you. Fancy how 1 feel this unneces- 
sary deiay. 

Caubul^ 7th October, 1842. 

What we are staying for I am utterly at a loss to know, unless it be, 
to be laughed at by the Afghans, and the whole world. cannot bear to 
witness such scenes, but recollect, firom the moment 1 arrived at Caubul, 
I had nftrihiwg to do with public afTalxs. Had 1 commanded, 1 would have 
blown upthe famed Bala Hissar, and at this moment should have had _my 
little veteran army at Peshawur. This horrid delajr is truly annoying. 
Fortunately the season, as yet, has been unusually mild, or our own men 
would have suffered ^atly ; but what man of sen^ would have run the 
nsk, for the sake of fmlowing at the heels, and dancing attendance on a set 
of Aflf ghftMfi, whose hands are still red with the blood of our murdered 
countrymen ! Shame, shame ! 

This is strong language — ^the “scorching vehemence," we 
presume, of which Mr. Stocquder writes. But let us enquire 
a little into its justice. It is true that Genend Pollock did ^ot 
consult G^etm Nott A^r the junction of the two forces, the 
responsibility was bis, and he acted upon his jadgmmit He 
was not “ surrounded by a set of boya" The boys to whom 
Nott tefns must have oeen Richmond ^rakespear, George 
Ma^regor and Henry Lawrence. They were men in the nul 
vigour of mature life, between thirty and forty years of agi^ 
and from fifteen to twenty year's service. They were, as_ after 
events have ^undantly wown, among the ablest officers in the 
wWe range of the In dian army. Ibat Pollock may have 
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^ierived, as every wise man in his position wontd derive, bene^ 
fit firom their local knowledge and experience, is prob4ibte^ 
but we believe that, beyond this, he * did not rely upon his 
political staff, capable as such men may have been of offezmg 
sound opinions. As to the ** delay^’ at Caubul, the " unneees* 
saty delay” of which Nott speafe, the General must have 
known full well that it was of the highest importance to strike 
a final blow in the direction of Istaliff, where AmeenooUah 
Khan — the in&mous AmeenooUah,” the most bitter and the 
most resolute of our enemies, had collected an army of 12,000, 
tile inconvenience of not brealdng and dispersing wl^ch, Nott, 
who cmnmanded the rear division of the army woidd have 
iHscovered, on his march to Jellalabad, if he hM pushed on 
with the rapidity of which he speaks in the above letters. Nor 
was the dispersion of Ameenoollah's levies the only cause of 
the halt at CabuL FoUock had much to do to prepare for the 
return-march to the British provinces. He had to borrow 
money and to collect supplies, which could not be done in a 
day Apart, moreover, from these considerations, we are ex- 
tremely doubtful whether a rapid movement from Caubul would 
have had so good a moral effect as our occupation of the 
Affghan capital for three or four weeks. Had we hastened off, 
it would have been said that though we had marched to Caubul, 
we were afraid to remain there ; that the most we could 
venture to do was to run through the country as fast as we 
could. 

In the next place, a few words may be said about the retri- 
butory marks which were set upon the capital. Mr. Stocqueler 
observes : — 

The manner in which the retributory visit of the armies to Caubul 
was to be marked, had for some time been a subject of grave consideratiou 
with General Pollock. Mr. Kaye says in his history, that bad General Ifott 
been in supreme authority at Caubul, he would have destroyed the Bala 
Hissar, and the city, and marched on with the least possible delay, to Jcl- 
lalabad. As regards the Bala Hissar and the onwara movement, Mr Kaye 
is right in his surmise. But Nott would have spared the city. 

The Bala Hissar was untouched by General Pollock, because, fm’sooth, 
the Chiefs had pleaded that a Suddozye Prince should maintain the ap- 
f^ance df royalty in the palace of his fathers, and that the people re- 
sident in that citadel, had in time of peril, been faithful to Futteh Jung / 
“ So,” naively adds Ulr Kaye, “ Pollock determined to destroy the great 
Bazaar,” for no other reason than that the mutilated remains of die mur- 
dered Envoy had been exhibited there to the insolent ^aze of the Af- 
ghans. Nott would have spared the Bazaar. He deemed it cruel, unneces- 
sary, and unwm'thy of the British character, to destroy the marts of the 
workli^ populatioD. The citadels and ramparts of the Chiefs, are tbe pro- 
per objects of Warlike retribution Public opinion will, surely award to 
Generu Nott, the palm of humanity and rationality in this view of tkecase. 
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In the above passage the onty new &ct stated is, that 
would not have destroyed die city of CanluiL this Mr. 
jStooqneler finnidies up s(wt of proof. As the case stands, 
therefor^ at present, there is merely the assertion of one writer 
against ue assertion iif another. What is there to sapport 
either? Did Nott destroy the <sty of Qhnznee? We have his 
own anthonty for the &ct that lie did. “ I directed," he says^ 
m hk despatch of Septembers, 1842, “ theci^c^Qhuznee, with 
its citadd and the whole of its work^ to be destroyed" Now, * 
We do not see why, if Nott destroyed the city of Qhnznee, he 
shonld not have destroyed the city of CanbuL Qhnznee was 
not more gnilty of the massacre of Palmer’s detachment than 
Caubnl was of the annihilation of Elphinstone’s army, fiat, — 
say Gtenetal Nott and his supporters, — Pollock should have des- 
troyed the Balia Hissar, because “ the citadel and ramparts 
of the Chiefe are proper objects of warlike retribution.” 
So they are, but the Jralla Hissar was the home of the royid 
family dl Caubul, in which they had held out against thechie& 
The Balia Hissar was not stained with British blood It had 
been held by the Suddhye Princes — ^held against Akbar Khan 
and his followers — and, to use an allowable figure, had bemi 
truer to ns than any other part of the Capital Whether the 
reason g^ven for the destruction of the Qreat Bazaar was a suffi- 
cient one, is, of oours^ a matter of opinion. Our own belief 
is that it was all-sufficient — ^for it was identified with the most 
brutid insults ofiered to &e Mmesty of Qreat Britain in the 
•person of her representativa The city of Caubul, indeed, was 
more guilty than the Balia Hissar. 

We have tiiought it right to comment upon these points, 
because it bas been our conviction, that the passages which we 
have quoted are fiir more unjust to Qeneral Pollock than the 
allegea injustice to Qen»»l Nott, whidi has called forth the vo- 
lumes before us. 

Such vdumes, we repeat, needed no apology ; but if their 
publication is to be attributed to any statements or inferences 
in Mr. Kaye’s History of the War in Affighauistan, we must ac- 
knowledge our thanks to that gentleman, for having evoked 
so intereiding a contiibtdion to the annds of recent Indian 
warfare, It is a source to us of no inconsiderable regret, that 
the Memoir has reached us, though at as early a period as it 
could possibly reach us, too late to enable us to do justice to 
its contents. Ifot we may quote a few more extracts befrae we 
conclude our hurried notice of the work. The first which oc- 
curs to 03, compels us agmn to differ in opinion from Ihebiogxa^ 
ph«r. 
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tt would appear firom the passage, whidi we liave raoted 
Irom Mr. Stocqueler*s Pre&ce, tmt the Memoir of Qeii^r^ ISF^rtt 
was written mainly because tlxe General’s fimiily were of 
opinion that Mr. fiaye, in his History of the War in Aff- 
ghanistany had not done justice to the motives and actk^ 
of the Commander of the Candahar Army, ^t upon our " 
minds — and, as we know, upon the minds of others—^* 
Kaye’s Histoiy has in reality left a more favoraUe impresrion, 
than has Mr. bto^ueleris Memoir (written at the request cf 
Letitia Nott and Charlotte Bower) of the character and con- 
duct of General Nott On turning to the former WOTk to see 
what Mr. Kaye has said of General Nott, we find the following 
portrait of the Candahar Commander : — 

The conunand of the troops at Candahar was m the hands of Major- 
General Nott. He was an an old sepoj-officer of good rg[>nte ; a man of 
some talents, but blunt address, an honest, plain-spoken solder, not always 
right, but always belxevHig himself to be right— hearty, genuine, and 
sincere. Hk famts were chiefly those of temper. Sir Henry Pane had 
recognized ^ merits ; but Sir John Keane, who was accused of fostering 
s^narrow-minded prejudice against the Company’s service, had superseded 
him, in a manner which had greatly incensed the General himself, and ihe 
army to which he beloi^ed. Laboring under a strong sense of the injustice 
which had been done him ; feeling that his worth h^ not been dnly appre- 
ciated or his services duly rew^r&d , seeing much in the general manage- 
ment of the afifurs of the distracted country in which his lot had been cast, 
to excite his unqualified disapprobation ; and being moreover constitution- 
ally of an irritable temperament, he sometimes said and wrote what waa 
calculated to oflend others ; and as the political officers were the especial 
objects of his dislike, he was in no favor at the Residency. Macnaghten 
declared that the General’s conduct frequently embarrassed him, and recom- 
mended, therefore, his recall ; but it was felt mat Nott was a soldier; 
and though the Government eventually listened to the Envoy's counsel, 
they were slow to remove him from a sphere in which his energy and deci- 
sion were likely to be so serviceable to the state. 

Again, a little farther on, Mr. Kaye, speaking of Gfenanl 
phinstone’s command of the A%luuustan army says, " When 
‘ Sir WiUoughby Cotton intimat^ his desire, on the plea of 
* ill health, to be rdieved £com the command of the troops in 
‘ Affghanistan, tiiere was im ofiBcer already in the cotmtay to 
‘ whom thmr charge might have bew safdy ddogated. Bat 
‘ he was not in &vor dther at the mission or at the Calcatta 
‘ Government House. Sir Jasper Mieolls would have placed Nott 
‘ in command ; but there w^ obstacles to bis appointment at 
‘ which 1 have alxeaidy«hinted ; and it was deemed expedient 
‘.to send to Canbol a man of a more ductile nature, with as 
‘ few opinions of his own as possible to dash with those of the 
‘ pineal chief” 

Burdy suc^ language as this is not “ un&vozahle /' and dene' 
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NQtt'js fiunijij will haidly consider it “ upjust." It,is troe 
that ewtaio faalte of temper are attribo^ to Gieneni Nott, 
apd tb^ be ia said to bave been of an " irritable " disposition. 
But it was left for Hr. Stocqaeler-^r for the Qenetai’s bunily, 
to show the fall extent of his irritabib<y. K Hr. Kaye, wlm 
js perhaps rather over-fond of snl^tantiating all bis assertions, 
by quoting passages &om letters, journals, and other authentic 
doeuments, desires to supply, in anv future edition of his work, 
ehandant authority for the use of toe word “ irritable,” be will 
now only have to refer to the General's own letters, published 
by the desire of his family, for whole pi^es of affirmatiny 
matter. There was “ <wud. undness " in thi& truth is above 
all tMags. Candour is to be commended. But truth and can- 
dour in these volumes have been earned to an extent scarcely 
demanded by the necessities of the case. 

Indeed, it appears to us, that these volumes confirm much 
that Hr. Kaye has written, and disprove nothing. In saying 
this, we say nothing to detract from their value. The publica- 
tion of a memoir of Qenend Nott, did not need an apoloOT of 
any kind. Every month is issued from (he press of Urcht 
Britain a biography of some man destined to take a mudi 
lower position in History — or perhaps, no position at all Ge- 
neral Nott was a soldier of great repute — ^he rendered essential 
services to his country in a critical conjuncture •, he was a man, 
too, Hr. Stocqueler says, of an “ original ” character , and his 
very hulings impart something of interest to the narrative of 
his life. 

We wish, therefore, that a controversial tone bad not, in any 
de^ee, been mven to the work It would have been sufficient 
to have told the story in a straightforward manner, without miy 
preliminaiy apologies, or any incidental passages of exculpation 
or defenca We wish, too, that Oenend Nott had not been 
suffered, in his over-e^emess to exalt himself, to depreciate 
before the public, the military character of other officers of h^h 
repute. Such self-laudatory passages, condemnatory of others, 
can only injure himself But it is because they injuK 
himself that we lament thm appearance in these volumes. 
We repeat, however, that we do not blame Hr. * Stocquelor 
for this. We entmtua a strong conviction that, had he not 
written under family inflaaioes, he would have been less 
eager to vindicate General Nott and to depreciate his cotem- 
poranea. Thmra is a. iVench saving to effect, that to 
^cuse is to oc-eusa Had this been comddered, mpre ample 
justice would have been done to General Noth 
** In the disohai^ of thadeUatde and responsible ta^ iritb 
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’ ' which he has been hon<n«ii/’ writes Mr. Stocqaeler in his 
Preface, “ it has been die um of the Ectitwto discard 

* letta that might unnecessarily give umbrage to desaning 
‘ men. The commentaries cm public officers^ of one who 
‘ thought deeply, felt keenly, and spoke and wrote widi 

‘ scormng vehemence, have, however.” What signifi- 

‘ tiance is there in that hmuever — " been considers d by 
‘ the Editor perfectly legitimate m a Memoir, elucidatoiy 

* of cliaract^, and as in the lapse of time, since the 
‘ scenes described in the following pages were enacted, 

* most of the actors have passed away, the letters are rather 
‘ calculated to prove the worthiness, foresight, and origuuh- 
‘ lity of the writer, than to inflict pain upon the surviving 
‘ friends and relations of the individuals to whom allusion has 
‘ been made,” 

The second part of this passive seems very much to neutra- 
lize the first It has been the study of the editor to discard 
whatever might give umbrage to deserving men ; and yet he 
says that he has inserted commentaries, some of them written 
with * scondiing vehemence’ on public officers. Now public 
officers may be deserving men ; and commentaries written 
with ‘ scorching vehemence’ may give umbrage. We are of 
opinion, for example, that General Pollock is a “ deserving 
man,” What General Nott wrote concerning that “ public 
officer,” and what Mr. Stocqueler has published, may or may 
not have given umbrage ; but it certainly appears to us to be 
of a very offensive character. That it will injure General Pol- 
lock’s well-earned reputation, we do not for a mon^nt suppose. 
It is not on that account we deplore the appearance of the 

{ lassages to which we refer in the volumes before us. We 
ament such publication, because we believe that it will lower 
the general estimate of Sir William Nott’s character. 

Of the Somnath gate folly, Mr. Stocqueler writes thus 
tenderly : — 

It was natural that Lord EUenborough should believe in the value of the 
tropbies. He Had not been long enough in India to he aware of the great 
ignorance of the Jdahomedans and Hindoos of the history of their own 
country. He calculated upon working an influence upon their reU^us 
antipa^es, and he had likewise reason to believe that there was a proj^ecy 
chronicled by the Sikhs that they would one day become possessors of the 
gates. ** In any future treaty with the ruler of the Punjaub) these gates 
Tni gli t. be of the greatest use to’Govermnent. Ihey might be induced to 
TnSft Tery important concessions on receiving what to us would be almost 
valueless ; but what in thw eyes would be invaluably.*'’ InsuflSident idtow- 

* I find a memorandam to this efihet among General Notfs papers. It is m 

Mi^ Leech’s handUvriUDg. I have not seen it elsewhere...-^ iter. 
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•nee nppean to have teen made by Lord EOmboroagli’e critiee ftnr tie 
feelings and impressions under whiw be acted. He has been charged with 
adesira to mye a theatrtoal and factitums importance to the trinm^ 
aohieyed un^.his Goyemment. Something must be allowed to eyra 
the wisest of men tor acts committed under the influence of exifltation; 
and it ia certain that Lord EUoaborough, generalljr a cool and clear-headed 
statesnum, was, between the date of the restflution to vindicate Briflfli 
hcHionr in Afghanistan and the return of the troops across the Sutim, 
stronglj moved by feelings of hope, joy, and epratitnde. ^ything woi^ 
have been forgiven in a Governor-General who had long been known to 
the community of British India, but it was the misfortune of Lord Ellen- 
borough that he was personally a stranger to the services— who atoer all 
are the public of India — and he had beg^ his career by disappointins 
expectations, which were not realiaed ^ a later period, when pec^e hM 
become wedded to thmr prejudices. 

We cannot admit the conclosireness of this reasoning. If 
Lord EUenborough had not been long enough in Inma to 
know the ignorance of the people on points of history, he 
might be supposed to hare been long enough at the Board of 
Control to mow that the proclamation wmch he issued was 
an insult and an offence to all the Makomedans in the coun- 
try. As to the prophet^ “ chronicled by the Sikhs," there is 
not the slightest evidence that Lord EUenborough ever thought 
of using his trophies in that direction, but there is the strongest 
possible proof that he did not. There only remains then the 
plea of “feeling and impressions," and the “influence of 
exultadoiL" Admitting t^ plea, to what does it amount? 
What in plain language was the meaning of it ? That Lord 
Mlenborongh's head was turned— that, moved by “ feelings of 
hope^ joy and gratitude," he forgot himself, and did what no 
man in his Sftber senses could do, without provoking the severest 
censura In point of fiict, Mr. Stocqueler justifies uie Proclama- 
tion of the Oates very much upon the same grounds as those 
on which his critics have condemned it. The severest of them 
have only said that Lord Ellenboroimh was not sufSciently 
strong-minded to resist the intoxication of place and power, 
and that the &st burst of victory utterly overthrew his reason. 
We can scarcely doubt tiiat this is Mr. Stocqueler's genuine 
opiniim. The apology seems to be ratbffl that m the Nott fiuni- 
ly, thwa his own. For our own parts, we hardly knew the extent 
of the intm^t which Lord EUenborough took in this 

bu^ess Idle Gate, until the appearance of me volume be- 
fore us. From the foUowing lett^ the reader may derive some 
idea of the ddight with which hk Lordcdiip contemplated the 
trium^ud ^meession to Somnath ^ 

, Smla, 19tft Otiober, 18^. 

GimBXAi.,— Your letter of the 93rfl ultimo to Ciq;»t. Durand, infirauag 
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me that you had broimht away from Ghuznee the gates of the temple of 
Somnath, only arriyea here yesterday. 

I had already had a translation msM of the letter 1 intend to address to 
the Princes and Chieft, and all the people of India, on the occasion of the 
r^titotJon of this great trophy of war ; and it will be transmitted imme- 
diately to the Frmces and (^e& whose territories are situated on the route 
between the Sutlej and Somnath. 1 intend that the gat^ the temple 
should be carried in triumphant procession to the ancient site, on whicn a 
temple has been recently erected oy a lady of Holkar’s family. 

I shall publish in a few days an extract from vour letter to Captain 
Duran^ announcing that you have brought awily the gates, my letter to 
the Princes and people, and some orders rdaUve to the escort. 

You will have to select an oj£cer to communicate with the Princes 
through whose country the gates will be carried, a Captain, Lieutenant, 
and Assistant Sui^eon for the escort, one hundred privates, and a double 
proportion of native commissioned and non-commissioned officers, and two 
native doctors. All these will have double batta during the service, and 
furlough for a year at the termination of it. The officer who will be 
selected by you to communicate with the Princes, &c., will have one thou- 
sand rupees a month 1 believe I shall attach to this escort one of my 
Aides-de-Camp, and a portion of the Body Guard, about twenty-five 
troopers. The escort will bear the Queen’s colours. The escort will guard 
the gates from the Indus. You will select the privates and native commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers from any regiment or regiments 
present at the capture of Ghuznee. 

I should wish a correct sketch (with the dimensions marked) to be made 
of the gates, if you are not in march when you receive this letter, or 
whenever you have an opportumty. The officers jou select for the escort 
had better at once take great care of the gates, which, old as they are, may 
be ill calculated to bear the shaking of a camci. Perhaps the safest cour^ 
would be to place them between boards tightly bound together. In their 
progress to ^mna^ they must, if possibm, be so packed as to be seen, 
m a sort of frame, and they must be carried by elephants. 1 believe I shall 
have an application from the Sikhs, to be permitted to form a procession, 
with the gates, b^ore they reach Ihe Sutlej, to which I shsul accede, and 
give you due notice of aU that is to be done ; only guard the gates as you 
would your colours. 

* 1 remain, General, 

Your very faithful friend, 
Eijjbvbobough. 


Mafor- General Nott^ 
Jellalabadn 


Subathoo^ November, 1842. 


GnNEBJtti, — I received on the 18th, just as I was leaving Simla, the very 
interesting report you have sent to me respecting the gates of the Temple 
of Somni£h. When I have the drawings and inscriptions, I shall send a 
copy of the whole to the Antiquarian Society in London, and they will 
publi^ it in their Transactions. 

Major Smith, of the Engineers, as I suppose, will prepare everything, on 
receiving iqstrrietions from you, for the conv^anoe or the gates in the 
intended car. Would Major Sanders send a sketch of the car he imagines? 
The wheels must, 1 suppose, be taken from gun carriages. I am not sure 
that the most appropriate conveyance would not be a car, raised upon gun 
carriages. 
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Yon cduld not, I believe, li«v« [^^ieeted a better than Major Leec& 
to communicate with the Chiefs. 

^ 1 have the honor to remain, Cenerid, 

Your’a yery faithfully, 

EXimsITBOBOtTGR. 

Mis^or^Genend Nott. 

We do not think that we can do better, in the absence of 
time and space (or a more elaborate review of these volumes, 
than close our exftaots with Mr. Stoequd^'a aUy written 
Summary of General Nott*s character ; — 

It is almost simerfluons to attempt to ^etdbi the eharaeter of ^e late 
Major-G^eral Sir William Nott m a work which abounds in illustrations 
of its main features. Undaunted, when all around were “ panic-struck”— 
never de^airing for the common-wealth,” when all were clasping their 
hands in despair, we have traced him with a gallant little band — well 
known to their General, and he well known to them — holding with firm 
grasp the keystone on which British rule still planted^ her flag in Afighani- 
stan — we have seen him sternly and resolutely maintainmg his ground, 
urged Ihough he was by superior military and political authority combined, 
to resign a seemingly hopeless struggle — and all this he did by his own un- 
aupported energy alone. When his country's honour was at stake, he 
felt it his duty to overcome diffictdties, not to know dangers.” The 
chery of the enemy had never for a moment escaped his ^netralmg eye 
Faithless from the first, as their promises had ^en, for me safe^couduct 
of the army which evacuated Caubul — faithless as he had always known 
their promises to be, he ever thought that what could not be ob- 
tamed firom their good faith, must be wrested from them by the strong 
hand. He estimated valour at its highest meed, but at the same 
time often said that it was comparatively worthless, unless united 
with science to direct its course— “ that %hting was the least part 
of a soldier's duty.” On this basis he had erected his own super- 
structure. We nave seen him, for years and years before the dm of 
war commenced, cultivating Torrens as his authority for the details of 
military training, and Wellington's despatches as his text-book for military 
practice. Here we find the key to his subsequently brilliant career — 
a career unchecked, from first to last, by one single reverse, and crowned 
at last by placmg in the British power that very Caubul which but a 
short time before had been the scene where the reputation of our arms 
had lost its long established prestige. In his ordinary intercourse with 
Anglo-Indian society, m which every word is weighed ami not always 
interpreted advantageQusly, the General was usually reserved, but he ^as 
singularly communicative to his children, because he knew that rdiance 
might be placed in their discretion and infection. From his letters to 
them we gather innumerable proo& of the warmth of his heart and the 
simplicity of his nature— his scorn of chicanery— his detestation of dupli- 
city— his lively appreciation of kindness. Never mfiated by a sense of his 
own worth, he received the attentions of others with an air of surprise, 
and rendei^ grateful thanks for the homage he had earned. What 
have I done,” he often exclmmed, to be so kmdly treated 1” He had 
done much, but he did not know it. At the head of every wegiment with 
which he h^ served, he had enforced the performance of duty, because he 
conridered tile obligations' of the soldier to 'the State sacred and impera- 
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th^e« Hkiflelf ui abBfracit&d impersonation Of duty^'* hC'Wis intoler 
rant of its n^lect in othmra ; and he demonstirated in the admtraide disci- 
pline and harmonious state in which he left each snocessiTe r^pment (some 
of whi^ he had been expitoiy deputed to restore to ord^), that the 
strict observaau^ of hb system ulthnatd-y brou^t its own reward. That 
no nadoe severity— none of tiie torture of marSnetbm — no frivolous inter- 
ference with trifles— notiiiimf in tiiort, but a dose attention to regimental 
economy^ and parade steadiness — marked his rule, is clear, we great 
r^ard with'which he inspired all who had the igood fortune to be com- 
manded by him. The conduct of the 38th Begiment, K. after the detth 

of Mrs. Nott, at Delhi, and the departure of the General (then Colonel) for 
Aflghanistan, evinced the lastii^ ree^ct and regret of the officers and 
men of the corps. While at Delhi, the 16th N. I. — another corps which 
Nott had commanded— were cantoned at the station; and to show how 
deeply they valued the recollection of hb excellent government of the 
regiment, the Native ofiicers used to call upon him in a body, and were 
received in the dining-hall, where they laughed and chatted without re- 
straint. The sepoys of tiie 16th, most of whom had been recruited by 
Nott (who was always particular about the cast^ hei^t, and 
pearance of hb men), continually made poqjaks (religious ceremonials), 
and offered up prayers for his return to the regiment. How the 
4lst foot esteemed the General who led them from Candahar to India 
has been set forth in the description of his last hours. No severe Com- 
mander could thus have won the love of his subordinates. By hb officers, 
Nott was sometimes deemed cold and apathetic, because he was not pro- 
fose of his commendations. They did not, in tiib conjecture, render 
justice to hb exalted motives. It was an axiom with Nott that in the 
utmost devotion of hb service an officer (mly did his duty to the Govern- 
ment and as the fulfilment of duty was the proper acquittance of the pay 
received and the honours bestowed, thanks and commendations were a 
superfluity in the compact. Nevertheless, when he considered the occasion 
to call for an expression of approbation, he was not slow or niggard of his 
acknowledgmaits. We can count fifty names which received minourable 
mention in Nottb de^atches and orders — Wymer, Sanders, Anderson, 
Scott, Ripley, Stacey, MLaren, Hibbert, Folwhele, Chamberlain, White, 
&C., are cases in point. 

-In the exercise of all the duties of private life no man was more exem- 
plary than General Nott. The pure tenets of Christianity formed the basb 
of ail his actions, but hb religion was always unobtrusive. Hb charity 
was boundless— no better proof of it can be given than hb instructions to 
his daughters to follow hb example in society, and pay the greatest atten- 
tion to those, if worthy, who were the most neglected byothers. Children 
loved him— the poor followed him with their prayers. *^6 rude Afghans, 
who abhorred the Chnstian abstractedly, reverenced the just and simple- 
minded soldier, who, at the head of 10,000 men, held their provmces in 
subjection. He was a just man in all his dealings, but he ever tempered 
justice with mercy. He loved^truth for its own sake, and he held 
Honour to be “ above life.” With hsm it was, in very truth, 

The noble mind’s dbtingabbing perfection, 

That aids and strengthens virtne where it meets hec/* 

Hb occasionally strong and bitter denunciations of the political and 
military authorities who misdirected the affairs of the British in Affgha- 
lustan, were not the effusions of a warm or angry temper, but the over- 

Q O 
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flowings of ft beart wbidt recoiled from tihe oppessions, follies, and 
dangers whicii marked the whole course of their pefaey, and ike injustiw 
to hu own hraach of the setrice of which thej wrare we IrMnent apthors. 
Jn long after-years the descendants of the General wiQ cherish ])is memoiw 
for his many nohle public acts, and his prirate worth, and in Britisli 
3£litary Annah he will live for ever as one of the bwt and finest spedmens 
erer produced of Tan Compaht’s Omens. 

Valete et Plaudite. We take leave of Mir. Stocqueler's book 
trith a few more words of sincere ‘commendation. It is the 
biogn^hy of a fine soldier, written in a fine soldierly spirit. 
We have fireely expressed our opinions of certain passives 
which, in our estimation, greatly deface the volumes bemre 
us, and throw some very unpleasant spots upon the &ir sur- 
face of Nott’s character. But even with these abatements, 
the book is a pleasant one, and the character is one to be 
admired. It must never be forgotten either, that, as Mr. Kaye 
has justly said, Nott was an ill-used man ; — ^he was ill-used by 
Sir John Keane, by Sir William Macnaghten, and by Lord 
Auckland. On the retimment of Sir Willoughby Cotton, Kott 
should have been appointed to the Chief Command of the army 
in Afghanistan. Instead of this, he was kept in the back- 
ground. He chafed under this restraint ; he would not remain 
there ; and in spite of every effort to keep him down, he assert- 
ed the true dignity of his character, and made for himself a 

g 'eat reputation. He had his faults — ^whohasnot? They were 
ults ci temper ; but Mr. Stocc|aeler truly says that there was no- 
thing mean or sordid about him ; and it is pleasant to see how, 
beneath all his outside m^edness and asperity, pulsed the 
warm human heart— how his affections remained strong and 
fresh to the last— and how bis memoiy is now venerated by 
his children. 
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At page 225 of the Calcutta Eeview, No. XLIII a doeameot 
is referred to as Appendix Na I. It was acddentally omitted in 
that Number, and is now inserted. The document is on abstract 
of a paper, by an officer of the 66th N. L, written daring the 
£rst week of February, 1850, and publish^ by me at the time, 
to allay public alarm. The three passages, marked' in brackets, 
are by CoL Bradford, and w^e written in February last, 
when 1 sent the paper to him, in half margin, with a request 
that he would correct any inaccuracies. 

H. M. Laubencb: 

On the ev^ng of the 31st 7anaa^, it was reported to 
Xieut Boss, in chaige of the Grenadier Company of the 66th 
Begiment N. £, in the presence of the Commanding Officer, 
Major Troup, by the Pay Harildar of the Company, that the 
men of the Grenadier Comjpany were murmuring that no extra 
allowance had been drawn for tWm in the Fay .^]bstracts, which 
were on the point of being s^t in. lieut Ross addressed his 
Company the following morning, and upon asking them 
whether their demand was for the Scinde ^tta, was answered 
in the affirmatiTO. Four men were allowed to appear before the 
Commanding Officer the next morning, upon which Companies 
2, 8 and Light also, eiroressed a wish to be heard, and 
were allowed to send four men each to represent them. 
These men appeared before Major Troup on the Ist Febru- 
ary, and through Parson Sing, of Grenadier Company, stated 
their complaint Major Troup answered, and explained the 
the order, upon which Parson Sing remarked, “ But your 
‘ enemies are not all conquered yet ; Golab Singh is not yet 

* subdued, diould you be obliged to fight againt him, will you 

* hold out hopes of our receiving the same pay as those who 

* fought before ?” To this Major Troup rejmed that he had 
no doubt Government would do what was proper, and the men 
went to their lines in good humour. On the evening of this 
^y (February 1st) the Begiment paraded to hear G O. C. 
in C. read and explained. After parade it was reported 
to Lieut Cartmr, in charge of No. 7, that the men refused to 
take off their accoutrements till they had spoken to him. He 
went to them and desired one man to speak for all One man 
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8{ud ire wish to cat our names/oai* beSies ,are not filled.” 
Lieut Carter asked wh^lm thismui ^fnessed the wish of 
the whole Company. All, with, the exception of the Native 
Comnusdon^ and Non-Commissioned Officers, replied “ yes,” 
foar men w»e then selected to appear btf<nre the Maj(w ‘the 
follomngday, and the ConiG^y brwe qtiietly. The neiA 
morning (Februmy 2nd) ueutenant Carter reported that the 
'four mmi selected from m. 7 had told him that the men had 
changed th^ minds and would wait Migor Troup knowing 
that the men were well amae of the airirm and intended de> 
pt^ure of the let Li^t Cavalry, placed little oonfidmice in 
this change of intmiti^ and at this time it was reported 
to him by lieutenant Boss, that his Company (the Grena- 
diers), had gone to the arm rack, assumed their belts and side- 
nrms without leave, and upon the arrival of the Sabadar, and 
his ordering the men to take them offi they refused to do 
so, till they had seen lieutenant Boss, Upon tiiis Major Trotm 
went and reported to Lieut Colonel Bradford, C. B., comnumd- 
ing 1st light Cavaliy, and (he following measures were {^reed 
upon. It was resolved to relieve the 66th N. I. from charge 
of the Fort [and after seeing the state of the regiment, I con- 
sidered such a decided st^ necxseary.} To effect this a squa- 
dron of the 1st Cavalry dismoantei!, with loaded carbines, was 
told off with its officers, and ordered to hdd itsdf in imme- 
diate readiness. Colonel Bradford then proceeded into the 
Fort with Major Troup, to observe the temper of the men on 
a parade ordered for the p^ose. The raiment was formed in 
dose column, and Major Troup, after addressing them suitably, 
called out the man who h^ been smitty over the arms 
of the Grenadier. Company, when that Company armed itself 
and desired him to state who had been most forward in the 
businesa At first be pleaded ignorance, but being vehementr 
ly urged, muned Mirza Khyroola Beg, who bdng questioned, 
strenuously denied the cha^a All the native Commissioned 
and Non-Commissioned Officers of the Company denied havii^ 
been present. The Subadar was known to have been in the 
hospital, but the Jemadar, Qunga Sin^, was present, and Havil- 
dar Bashut Singh, and Limce Naick Sununer Ehan came for- 
ward and told Major Troup that they had both reported to 
him at different times, and he had told them to report to the 
Subadar and taken no forthmr notica The Jemadar being sent 
for, at first denied, but being ccmfronled^with the two men, 
had nothing to say for himself. Mmor IVoup then ordered 
*the{ Jemadar into arrest, and Sepoy Mirza Ebyroola Beg into 
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coDfiiiemeDt this order being earned into eseetdiim, 
ft half aappres^ ahont of disapprobation ftiose^ {dncipaliy 
from the rear wing and the reverse danks of Companies and 
ft Bhght moT^ent, as though for a resooe, was observed. 
Major Troop's orders, however, the regimrat instantly h^ted 
and remained steady, and at t^ jonctore Colond Bradfiwd 
drapatched ooe of Officers to order up the squadron, and 
himself followed to meet it On his way he fonndTthe guard at 
the ootmr (composed of sepoys of the 66th Native Infantry) 

with fixed bayonets, in a state of great exdtement declaring 
that the Oavalry should not enter. Pasdng through he found 
the squadron jmt outside the barrier gi^ being detained 
there by the (mScer of the Guard, who said he had no or- 
ders to admit the Cavaiiy. Accordingly, the saatries, aided by 
some of the guard, were engaged in' closmg the gate. Mean- 
while one leaf of the outer ^te was closed, and the other held 
partly open by the guard. The order for the admission of the 
Cavai^ from Major Tronp seedily arrived, bnt the sepoys still 
in resistance to Colonel Bradford and their own officers, tomnltu- 
ously opposed the entrance of the squadron. At this time the 
Fort Adjutant, Captain Macdonald, arrived, and upon his 
peremptory order [followed a blow of hia sword to a man 
who hesitaled\ both the barrier and the outer gate were thrown 
open, and the squadron passed in rapidly. (Lionel Bradford 
then ordered the guard to pile arms, which they refused to 
do, until the squadron was^ dmwn np opposite to them with 
loaded carbines. Daring this time Major %oup kept his la- 
ment in close column ; and continued to address them so as 
to give the Caval:^ tima When he heard that the squadron 
was in possession of the Barrier gate, he gare the word “ PUe 
Arms," wbiih, after a slight hesitation, was obeyed. He then 
ordered the coluirm to file out to the left, adding to the ofihsers 
in English, “ you undemtand, through the gates, left whe^" 
The men marched oft with their officers in pmect order. Major 
Troup detained the band mid drummers, and with their assistance 
closed the inner gate directly the regiment had p^ed out 
Ibey passed out as the guard at t^e outer gate bad piled arms, 
and all marched out together. A desire to possess themselves 
thearxnsof the guard was manifested in the rear of the column, 
W this was prevented by their officers. Colonel Bradford now 
placed two hundred of his dismounted troopers in charge of the 
Fort, and they assisted the small detachment of Native Artdleiy 
men to bring down two field pieces to bear ujmu the gate way, 
and he sent out orders to two Company's of fi. M.'s 82sd and 
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to the body guard, both encamped nine milea off [to hasten (m]. 
The Oavaliy atriTed within two hours, and the Europeans 
shortly after. The two Companies of H. M.’8 32nd were ]Maced 
in the Fort The 66th N. I were ordered to bivouac outside 
the Fort, and were prevented from escaping by the body 
guard and I7th Irregular Cavalry, under Captain Bobbins, 
Parties of the 3rd Punjab Cavalry under Captam Prendergast 
patrolled all night 

It may be observed that the 66th N. I had had Uie 
order regarding the Scinde allowance explained to them 
before crossing uie Frontier, and had frequently discussed it 
with apparent good humour. [Before the baggage of the 66ti 
^was odlowed to he removed from, the Fort, aU the correspondence 
of the sepoys vm taken possession of by Major Troup and 
myself]. 
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Puhlic Works in India ; (heir importance^ with mggcstiim for 
their extension and improvement By Ideat^Colonei A. Cotton^ 
Chief Engineer j Madras^ W, iV. Allen and Co. London. 

An advertisement prefixed to this unassuming«looking little 
volume, tells us that it was not either prepared, or intended for 
the press bj its author ; but that friends in England to whom 
the MS- was sent, struck by the vigour of its reasoning, its origi- 
nality of thought, and its application to the spirit of the times, 
had resolved, of their own motion, to give it publicity. What- 
ever the writer may think of a decision,* which the present shape 
of the work may well make us suppose to have been unexpected, 
the Indian public cannot do otherwise than feel grateful for a most 
valuable contribution to the understanding of a subject, vitally im- 
portant at all times, but more especially now, that gigantic Railways, 
intersecting the country by various lines, are about to be spread 
over the face of the whole Indian Continent. 

It is our decided conviction, that may readers of CoL Cotton's 
work will share our own belief, that had its publication taken place 
five years ago, or had the author^s MS. found its way to Barrack- 
pore or Cannon Bow, instead of to a printing press in Leadenhall 
Street, the deservedly admired state papers, by one of the finest 
writers of the day, which have rendered the subject ^of Indian 
Railways so popular and attraclive, would never have appeared in 
their present garb ; nor would those undertakings themselves have 
been exclusively fostered, to the neglect of other means of im- 
provement, far more comprehensive in their scope and action, more 
rapid of attainment, better adapted to India and her wants, and more 
economical in execution, and more productive in final results, which 
the Chief Engineer of Madras, (intimately acquainted with both the 
subject and the country) has most ably, lanunousl;jr, and practi- 
cally sketched out in this powerful treatise. 

This startling assertion is more likely to amuse and repel, than 
to attract readers to judge for themselves ; and we admit that to 
endeavour to detract from the importance or expediency, or even 
the necessity of Railroads in the present day is 

lake fea&er bed ’gainst castle wall,’’ 

or any other useless and hopeless enterprise. But the many are 
not always right, and we imagine no one will be bold enough to 

« Since this vas imtten» we have received a copy of a revised edition, pnbUshed 
by the author himself at Madras.— £ d« 

a 
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BQj that there has eV'er yet been an instance of Bailways being even 
attempted^ far less of their succeeding, under circumstances similar 
to those of India, whether for the len^h of lines, the absence of 
manufactured goods, or the sparseness of the population. 

But in truth, we are ^verging from our subject, which is by 
no means to cavil at Bmlroads, to which, in common with all others, 
we heartily wish every success; but rather to dispassionately 
consider what remedial treatment India calls for at this moment. 
It is to the candid consideration of this question, that Col. Cotton 
Jhas earnestly addressed Mmself in the volume before us ; and we 
think he Ims conclusively shewn that the country cannot affbrd 
to wwt until Railroads are made, nor support them after they are 
constructed, until by other quicker and cheaper means of improve- 
ment, she has risen much higher in the scale of wealth and civiliza- 
tion than she now is. 

It would require the full limit of one of our usual articles to give 
even a condensed summary of this volume, abounding as it does in 
original thought, novel investigation, and conclusive reasoning, ex- 
pressed, too, for the most part, in striking and racy, though simple 
language. We are not without hope that ere long we may be 
able to devote an article to the subject. For the present we shall 
conclude our brief notice by a few of the many extracts we have 
marked for quotation, and which, if w& mistake not, will induce 
many to procure the work for themselves. 

“ Of the superficial way in which the question (of communica- 

* tion in India as a whole) has been considered hitherto, even 

* taking it in its narrowest view, and thinking only of the point, 

* whether a Railroad on a certain line will pay, we have a curious 

* instance in the Calcutta Railway. The traffic is there, and it is 

* proposed to construct the Railway, and calculations are given to 
' shew that such a traffic on such a ^ilway will pay such interest ; 

* but whether the Railway, when it is ready, can carry the traffic, 

* has not been considered. The traffic is one and a half million tons a 

* year, or 5,000 tons a day, on an average of the whole line and of the 
^ year ; which of course implies, that at the busy time of the year, and 

* near Calcutta, there will be at least 10,000 tons a day, besides 1,600 

* passengers. Can a double R^way carry 10,000 tons a day, besides 

* 1,600 passengers ? The busiest passenger Railroad in England oMy 

* carries 700 tons a day, on an average, according to Lardner, or one- 

* seventh of the quantity upon which these calculations are based. 

* We have no data as to what amount of goods a Railway worked ^ 

* high speed for passengers can cany, but we know certainly that it 

* could not carry 10,000 tons of goods a day ; so that, when the road 

* is finished, either only a small part of the goods can be carried, or 

* additional rails must be laid, or it must be worked at o^e speed for 

* s^l, both goods and passengers, and that a very low one ; any of 
' which expedients, however, entirely overthrowing the calculation 
‘ of profit.” C Poge 3.^ And ^ain:— “ It is not surprising that this 
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* essential^ fundamental point of the necessil^ of a great diminution 

* of the cost of traffic should have been treat^ as of no consequence 

* by the engineers and others concerned in projecting the great RaU- 

* ways. Their views were naturally contracted to this comparatively 
^ insignificant part of the subject^ viz., will such a Railway pay to the 

* shareholders ? But that it should have been so lost sight of by the 

* public and the authorities iSj^ indeed, surprising. The question for 

* the Government to consider is, what does the country really require 

* in the way of transit, and by wbat means can the greater advantage 

* be obtained for the whole community ? The interest of the share- 

* holders in a line of Railroad, and that of the community, may be 
^ diametrically opposed. If a Railway on an Important line is con- 

* structed on so expensive a plan, as to require a high rate of charge 

* to enable it to pay a good interest^ an irreparable evil will have been 

* done. The whole power of an infiuential body, influential and 

* powerful just in proportion to the amount of capital expended, will 

* be brought to bear on that line, not to secure cheap transit, but to 

* prevent cheap transit ever being obtained on it. 

“ If the proprietors! of the Bengal Railway, for instance, charge, 

* as is proposed in the pamphlets, Id, per ton per mile, there seems 

* no hope that that line will be ever favoured with a cheaper com- 

* munication than it has at present by the river. While other parts 

* of the country were favoured with this most essential advantage, 

' probably no power could be found that would be sufficient to pre« 

* vent this, the most important line by far in all India, from being 
^ sealed up against the use of any means by which cheap carriage 

* could be obtained. Of the various means that could be used for 

* this purpose, and there are several (for 1 am certain that on that 
^ line, transit could be carried on at the rate of one pice per ton 

* per mile as well as on the MisaissipiJ there would be no pro- 
^ bability of any being adopted while the owners of the four 

* millions sterling invested in the Railway, felt that the whole of 
‘ their property depended upon their successfully resisting all im- 

* provements. 

“Happily, the matter is very far indeed from being as stated 
‘ in the Railway pamphlets ; even with all its present imperfec- 

* tions, the river transit will provide for the conveyance of goods 
^ at a much lower rate than Id. per ton per mile. But of 

* the R%ilway accomplishing the mam object, that of materially 

* reducing the charge, 1 see no prospect ; so that certainly, at 

* present, the probability is that, whatever may be effected ^e- 

* where, no material improvements will take place in the rates that 

* will be charged on this most important line, which ought to be the 

* line of greatest traffic in the world. 

“ But what means can be found that will really rdiere the country 
‘ from this intolerable burden of the cost of transit, supposing it at 
‘ this moment amounts to 16 millions a year in actual payments, be- 
I sides the less of as much more from the ability to move ten timea 
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* the qnantiiy in those things which wiQ not bear the present 

* charges ? Is the case redly hopeless 1 Have we no alternative 

* but to lay out a lakh of rupees a mile, or 200 millions sterling on the 
^ 20,000 miles of main line required, and then to be shut up to pay- 
' ing for ever nearly as much as we do now ? Eopdess, indeed, 

* would be the state of India if this were the real state of the case. 

* But nothing can be farther from the fact. On almost every line 

* in India, the cost can be reduced to one-fifth or one-tenth of what is 

* contemplated by the great Railways.” ( P<ige 83.^ 

On the prevailing hallucination that the prosperity of India de- 
pends upon the system adopted for collecting the land revenue. Col. 
Cotton has the following, amongst many other pithy and pertinent 
observations : — 

Certainly, without any exaggeration, the most astonishing thing 

* in the history of our rule in India is, that such innumerable volumes 

* should have been written by thousands of the ablest men in the eer- 

* vice on the mode of collecting the land revenue, while the question 

* of a thousand times more importance, how to enable the people to 
‘ pay it, was literally never touched upon ; and yet even the ques- 
^ tion of the amount of taxation was utterly insignificant in com- 
‘ parison with that. While we have been labouring for a hundred 
^ years to discover how to get twenty lakhs out of a district which is 

* not able to pay it, not the least thought has been bestowed on tbe 

* hundreds of lakhs it was losing from the enormous cost of transit, 

* which swallowed up all the value of the ryots* produce, if they 
‘ raised it. The roads are not the only Public Works that are 

* wanted : irrigation also is in this country of the very first impor- 
^ tance ; but no iiiigation will bring the country to a state of great 

* prosperity without the means of conveying produce to a market ; 
^ and cheap communications will have an immense effect, even in 

* enabling one part of the country to help another in the matter of 

* food, if local rains fail.” 

“ But our present inquiry is about communications only. This is 

* not a question whether a Railroad will pay on a certain line of 

* 100 or 1,000 miles ; the question is, what is the importance of 

* providing all India with communications, and the best mode of 

* doing so, considering all the circumstances that affect the case ? 

* Till the subject is taken up on this ground, nothing effectual will 

* be done. Any particular lines improved will be just as likely to 
‘ hinder as to help the great work. It is certain, that up to the 

* commencement of the Railroads, the individual works undertaken 

* in this Presidency, were th& mein hindrances to a system of 

* communications. Instead of learning from the mistakes that were 

* made how to set about this important work in future, we have only 

* concluded to do nothing. And for the last four years, since the 

* Railroads have commenced, they have completely blinded the 

* Government and others. They have effectually prevented any real 
‘ attempt to open India. While millions of words and lakhs of 
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* Sapees have been expended on a few milea of road in two com^ 

* of the country^ the whole of India has been lying nntoircbed in the 
^ same mis^ble and disgraceful state as before. Had not this ill- 

* considered expenditure been going on, perhaps the Gk)TerDiDent or 

* the English public might have employed their time in commencing 

* upon a real and general project for giving all India cheap commu- 
‘ nications.” (Poffe 10. J These be grave wants” indeed, and would 
that we were able to gainsay them * and again : — 

Thousands want to lend money at four per cent., thousands of 

* Europeans and natives want employment as Superintendents of 

* work, &c. 5 thousands of iron manufacturers and others in England 
‘ want a sale for their goods ; lakhs of people in India want employ- 

* ment as labourers and artificers ; millions of ryots want water for mil- 

* lions of acres ; tens of thousands of miles of communication, and the 

* means of carrying produce, need to be constructed, and thus millions 

* might he expended so as to yield ten, twenty, or fifty times the 
^ interest paid for them. Every thing is ready except one thing. 

‘ But, there is indeed a difficulty, the difiiculty which has ke^ Indfa 
‘ immersed in ignorance and poverty from the day we commenced 
‘ our rule, up to this day. It is this, that Englishmen, instead of 
' coming to India to teach the natives the things which make us 
‘ what we are, sit down to learn of the natives the things that make 
‘ them what they are. How wonderful it is that the man, who, if ho 

* were in England, would be certainly engaged in furthering every 
‘ thing in which England glories, should in India occupy himself 
' from morning to night with this notable 8 Ubject«->the settlement 
' of the land revenue of his district. He sees, for instance, that his 
^ district is paying ten or twenty lakhs a year for the transit of goods, 

‘ and that it cannot find a sale ter what it produces for want of the 
‘ means of sending it to places where saleable ; and yet he is com- 
‘ pletely at a loss as to what can be done to relieve and improve it. 

* He turns again to the “settlement^” and tries once more what he 
‘ knows h^ been tried a thousand times before in vain, how to 
‘ make a district, steeped m poverty, pay additional revenue without 

* increasing its resources. He sees and hears of capital employed 
« in almost every kind of Public Works, yielding fifty or hundred per 
‘ cent. ; he sees that his own district, in producing certain articles 

* of food, clothing, &c,, pays double or treble what they could be 

* procured for from another part of the country, if there were but 

* cheap transit ; whilst other districts are wanting, and paying double 

* or treble for things which could be got far more cheaply from his own 

* district 5 and yet he cannot think of any thing to enrich his district, 

‘ except giving a little more time to the “ settlement,” or readjpg a few 
^ more thousand sheets of paper on that everlasting subject. Here 
^ then is the real, and the sole difiiculty. To remove it, one word 

from our rulers is all that is required ; every thing else is ready, 

* and has long been ready. Let them only open a loan for twenty 
‘ millions to begin wit^ order the expenditure of three lakhs a year 
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* in every didtrlcti putcba^ a million tons of fails and anch other 

* things as can be got at once for money, and will help towinds the im« 
^ prorement of the resources of the country, and the whole difficulty 

* is got over. This might be done to-morrow ; nothing is required 

* but that what has b^ So well done by the Govemor^^General 

* about the Telegraph, be applied to every thing else of this kind, 

* that is to say, let it be done.” (Paffe 47. J 

On both the facility and wisdom of vigorously pushing forward 
public works, our author is no less doquent and forcible, and with 
two short quotations on this head, we conclude our hasty and im- 
perfect notice. 

“ That money is forthcoming for public works is proved frmn the 

* fact, that on the 30th April, 1862, according to the accounts sub- 

* mitted to Parliament, there was no less a sum than thirteen and 

* a half crores, upwards of thirteen millions, lying in the different 

* treasuries unemployed, and the Government of ]bdia was urged to 

* apply this surplus to the liquidation of debt. 

^^It^hus appears after all, that not only is it in the power of 
‘ Government to obtain money for the purpose of throwing open 

* Indi^ and relieving it from an annual expense of several millions 

* sterling, which is now actually incurred in the conveyance of goods 

* across the unimproved face of the country ; hut that, even sup- 

* posing that no letter system of management could be arranged than 

* one which requires the enormous sum of seventy-two millions ster- 
^ ling to be always in hand to meet current expenses, there are six 

* millions sterling now actually lying totally useless in the treasuries, 
‘ quite sufficient to give 20,000 miles of transit, at a rate certainly 

* not exceeding one-tenth of what it is at present. Is it wise, then, 
^ to return money borrowed at four and five per cent,, when, by em- 

* ploying it, you may obtain returns from twenty-five to seventy- 

* five ?” 

« We are quite alive to the fact, that England without her Public 
‘ Works, machinery, roads, canals, railways, ports, steam and water 
^ power, and all those other appliances which enable the human 

* power of the community to accomphsh so much, could not pay a 
' revenue of fifty millions ; and yet we refuse to believe that the 

* same causes wiU prodace the same results in India, although we 
^ have instances of common roads, of canals, of irr^ation worlft 

* &c., before us, which produce an annual relief to the country of 

* more than cent, per cent, upon the outlay ; and as money enough 
‘ can be obtained at five per cent, to make every sort of improve- 
‘ ment in India, the practicability of executing these essentid works 

* is undeniable.” (Page 23. J And again, ** a million of people in Berar 

* are paying annually 200 or 300 lakl^ a year for rice, which they 

* grow themselves, while they could obtain it from Bajamundry for 
‘ fif^ or seventy lakhs, if the Godavery navigation were opened ; 

* no wonder they cannot bear the burthen of their taxes when they 
‘ have to bear this load of 150 or 200 lakhs unnec^sarity. If they 
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* i 50 uld get their food so cheap from Rajamundry^ they might em- 

* ploy their labourers in growing cotton for Manchester* Aijd so 

* also with respect to the sums actually paid for transit. The dty 

* of Madras, for instance, pays at least twelve iahhs ayear for the carri*- 
^ age of firewood, &c., or perhaps even twenty lakhs, nineteen^w^ 

* of which might be saved by improved communications. With 
^ this load, equivalent to two or three rupees a head, more than ten 

* times as much as their share of the interest on the Indian debt, no 

* wonder that they are not able to bear the load of their taxes, 

* light as they really are. 

If we take the whole loss to India from want of oommunica- 
^ cations at only twenty-five millions sterling, it is twelve times 

* as great a burthen as the interest ot her whole debt. How is 

* it that there are such endless discussions about relieving her from 

* that debt, and not one word about getting rid of a load in com* 

* pariaon with which the debt is trifling ? How much easier will 

* It be to increase its strength, so that the debt shall be scarcely 
‘ any burthen to India, than to ged rid of the debt ; and how much 

* better to have a country in health and strength, with a light load 

* to carry, than a misei'able, sickly, and starved one, though with* 

^ out a load, even supposing it were possible to get rid of the bur- 

* then, which it certainly is not, excepting by this one means of 
^ Public Works. India has been dealt with as an ignorant doctor 

< would treat his patient, who persisted in physicking him to cure 

* him of some complaint connected with the unwholesome state of 

* his room, and so only reduced his strength more and more, while 

* if he would give him a change of air, his system would gather 

* strength to throw off the disease of itself. India requires some- 

* thing to invigorate the system ; it wonts to have the light and air 

* let into it by means of communications. If this were tried, it could 

* soon throw off its present debt. 

Whether England is to be dependent on America alone for 
^ cotton and cheap bread, or whether it is to have two stnngs to its 

* bow, two customers for its custom, is the question. Indta can 
^ supply it fullpy abundantly^ cheaply^ with its two essentials^ flour 

* and cotton^ and nothing whatever prevents its doing so but the 

* want of Public Works, If only the country is by means of irriga- 

* tion supplied abundantly and cheaply with food, and by means of 

< communications, its produce can be cheaply conveyed to the coast, 

* Manchester is safe ; its supply with the two things upon which its 

* very existence depends cannot fail. But while three-fourths of the 
‘ people in India are raising food, and an eighth are carrying their 

* produce over the unimproved face of the country at a cost that 
' would instantly paralyze England, if it were subjected to such an 

* incubus, this magnificent appendage to England must be compara* 

* tively thrown away upon her, and the prodigious, the incalculable 

* stimulus that it might give to her manufacturing and general pros* 

‘ perity must be in a great measure los^ (Page ZO.) 
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We take leave of C<^ Cotton for the present, not without hope of 
being able to return to him and do him more justice that we have 
now been able to do. In the mean time we recommend all who are 
interested in the welfare of India to ponder well the statements and 
arguments^contained in^this volume. 


The Indian AnmU of Medical Science^ or Half Yearly Journal 

of Practical Medcine and Surgery. Nos^ /. and IL R, ( 7 . 

Lepage and Co, Calcutta and London. 

Cebtaik able and accomplished medical men, resident in GalGUtta, 
taking for their motto, the remark of Lord Bacon, ‘‘ I hold every 
‘ man a debtor to his professioii, from the which as men of course 
‘ doe seeks to receive countenance and profit, so ought they of duty 
' to endeavour themselves, by way of amends, to be a help and 
' ornament thereunto have well filled the hiatus left by the loss 

^ke late Dr. Edhu’s Medical Journal, and have started the 
periodical, whose title we have placed at the head of this notice ; 
presenting the professional and general public with an amount of 
interesting, important, and useful matter seldom provided in any 
two numbers of any journal. The conductors, probably, have 
good and sufficient reasons for adopting, as they have done, so 
bulky a form, and for publishing their Journal but once in six 
months : but we should have thought that half the quantity, pub- 
lished quarterly, would have better met the wants and wishes of 
their readers. It is not our province, even if we had the ability 
and the temerity so to do, to criticise the professional matter con- 
tained in the well digested, carefully printed, and neatly got up 
pages. before us; but we pre§ume to furnish oar readers with a 
lew extracts fiom, and comments on some of the many interesting 
papers that this Number contains, in the befief that we shall render 
them a service, by showing them how earnest and serious in 
their endeavours to record their experiences, and in their efforts 
to ameliorate human suffering, are many of the Bengal Medical 
men. 

The Editors, in a notice, invite their brethren to contribute dH 
they have seen and learnt with respect to that dire scourge of tro- 
pic climes, Dysentery, in order that they may be able, in their next 
Number, to furnish a full report on that veiy serious affliction j and 
they state their intention cu reporting regularly, every half year, 
on some one or other of the more important eastern diseases. 

The first article is a careful translation by Dr. Cantor, of a very 
able and elaborate paper on Tropical Dysentery, by the Dutch 
Physician Dr. P. Bleeker, who has brought to bear on feie patho- 
logy of this very important subject, an amount of careful iaves' 
tigation and minute observation very rarely equalled. 
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The second article is a full return of operations on the eje during 
the years *48, *49, *50 and *51, drawn up by Dr. Martin, the Calcutta 
Optlialmic Surgeon. In this paper, Dr. M. enters minutely into all 
the varieties of the various operations, giving the numbers cured, 
relieved, &c., and from his Tables the operation for cataract by 
depression,*’ appears in Bengal to have been far more satisfactory 
and succesafal than that by ** extraction/* the one much preferred 
in Europe. 

The next article is a set of notes, and a full report on the treat- 
ment of that serious affection Tetanus,** in which “ Ldteked-Jaw*' 
and fearful Cramps and Spasms constitute only a portion of tlie un- 
fortunate patient’s sufferings. These interesting notes are drawn up 
by that able physician Dr. J. Jackson. 

The fourth paper in The Annals^ is one possessing much of 
interest to the general reader ; consisting, as it does, of Medical 
Notes on a people, many of whom have lately become our fellow 
subjects, namely, the Burmese. Dr. Waring writes in an agree- 
able and amusing strain : shows by Tables, that the Burmese 
females do not reach womanhood at all earlier tlian European 
women do ; and that they do not fade and grow old anything like so 
early as the women of tiindostan do. His description of a Bur- 
man lady’s lying in, should be told in his own words . — ** The 

* customs of the Burmese at confinements, are not uninteresting, 

* either in a medical or general point of view. The word in the 

* Burmese language denoting ‘ to be confined,* translated literally, 

* signifies ‘ to be roasted/ and no word could have been chosen to 

* convey a clearer idea of the proceedings on these occasions. At 

* the expiration of the seventh month of pregnancy, one hundred 

* large sticks or logs are purchased in anticipation of the event, and 

* directly the woman is seized with labour pains, a huge fire is hght- 

* ed on a small moveable platfoim, which is ready for the occasion, 

* and is placed close to the left side of the woman ; the heat given 

* out by this pile of blazing wood is intense, and the room is not 

* i*enaered cooler, or the atmosphere more agreeable, by every window 

* being religiously closed, and by being crowded witli all the woman’s 

* relatives and friend3,.male and female. If the patient’s family be 
^ suf^ciently rich, the attendance of a Bhoodist Brahmin is secured, 

< who places himself at the woman's head, and remains during 

* the whole labour, in order to ward off the approach of evU 

* spirits. An old woman generally acts as accoucheur ; if eveyy 
^ thing goes on right, no one interferes, nature being allowed to have 

* its sway uninterruptedly 5 but if the labour exceeds an ordinary 
^ period, a few of the most powerful male relatives are called upon 

* to make violent pressure on the abdomen, from above downwards, 

< with the view of pushing tha child out. 

“ Every Burmese woman swears by the efficacy of this measure 
^ and ascribes it solely to the pressure employed. During the whole 

b 
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^ process, tlie woman is placed on her hack, and is not aUowed to 

* turn on either side. The umbilical cord is tied k 1* .Anglais, and 
^ divided by a see-saw motion with' a piece of bamboo split up the 

* middle ; forming a most rude pair of scissors. This being accom- 

* plished, the fire is increased, and for seven days is kept up with 

* unahat^ vigour. 

And again : — ** I found my patient lying close to a huge fire, per- 

* haps within two feet of it, all the windows and doors closed, and the 

* heat in consequence was suffocating. The thermometer, placed in the 

* centre of the room, stood at 100 Fahrenheit. On the second morning 
' after her confinement, I found the patient’s face so much swollen and 
‘ puffed, that I could hardly recognize her, the skin was hot and dry, 
‘ pulse about 120’^. The girl’s relatives assured me that this appearance 
‘ was nothing of consequence, that almost every Burmese woman pre- 

* seated a idmilar strange aspect after lying by the fire for the two or 

* three days, and that it would disappear altogether when the fire was 
‘ extinguished. On the fourth morning, the swdling stiU continuing, 
^ I found the whole body covered with a red mihary eruption, which 

* gave rise to intense itching, but this 1 was likewise informed was very 

* common amongst the Burmese women, and was looked upon rather 

< os a favourable symptom. It ought not to be omitted that daily at 
‘ mid-day, the girl was supported to a corner of the apartment, and 

* had several chatties (buckets) of warm water thrown over her 

* whole person, after which she Was washed with a strong solution 
^ of turmeric, which gave her a most strange appearance. This 

* state of things continued until the seventh day, when the windows 
‘ were opened, and the fire decreased ; and I own that I was not 

< a little surprised as wdl as pleased to find all the untoward 

* symptoms, the swelling of the body, the eruption, the hot dry skin, 

* the small rapid pulse, and the dyspnoea (from which she had 

* suffered considerably), greatly diminished, and in a few days she 

* was able to walk about, and resume her avocations as if nothing 

* had occurred : The girl perfectly recovered.” 

As r^ards the age to which the juvenile Burman draws suste- 
nance from the maternal font : he says 

Nothing is perhaps more calculated to excite surprise in the 

< mind of a newly arrived medical man in this town, than to wit- 
^ ness the lengthened periods to which lactation is carried, with 

* apparent impunity, at least as far as the infant is concerned. No 

* certain period is fixed, the general rule being to suckle one child, 
‘ until the mother is several months, advanced in pregnancy with 
‘ her next, but even this rule is not strictly attended to. I have, 
^ in more than one instance, seen two children, one a sturdy young 

< urchin of five or six years old, and the other an infant of as many 
^ months, engaged in ^*awiDg sustenance from the mother at the 

* same time. Three years is by no means an uncolnmon age at 

< which^ to wean a child, but instances have come under my notice, 

* of which notes were at the time, in which lactation was 
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* prolonged to four jears and six months, to five years, and to six 

* years respectively. The kust mentioned varied the amusement of 

* sucking, by an occasional whiff of a cigar ! The prolonged lactation 

* does not appear to affect the child in any way ; a finer set of chil- 
‘ dren cannot be seen, but it tells wonderfully upon the constitution 

* and outward appearance of the mother.” 

Pinched waists, and padded hips, bare bosoms and almost 
uncovered feet, and all their terrible effects, are not, it appears, 
peculiarities confined to European ladies, for Dr, W. teUa us 
that “ artificial deformities, however, are every where met with ; 

‘ the slender waist of the English lady, the small foot of the 

* Chinese, and the elongated septum nasi of the New Hollander, ' 

* have their representatives amongst the Burmese. The prin- 
^ cipal artificial deformity of the women is flattened bosoms, in 

* order that their dress may sit properly across the chest. When a 

* girl arrives at the age of puberty, the mammoe are daily pressed 
J downwards, and they soon lose their rotundity and assume a pendu- 
^ lous form, which, accoiding to English ideas, is far from becoming. 

* Another deformity which they cultivate (in common witli the male 

* part of the community,) is boring the lobes of the ears, and wearing 

* in the apertures a large round ornament of either wood, glass, 

* or gold ; this, which is called a Na-douing, is often an inch in 

* diameter, and when of gold, it is often very heavy, weighing 

* from an ounce to two ounces. They begin to bore the holes in 

* the ear in early childhood, at first only a single straw is intro- 

* duced, subsequently, at intervals of a week or ten days, an extra 

* straw is added, until the aperture is sufficiently large to admit of a 

* dozen or two, when it is considered to have attained its proper size. 

* Tattooing is only practised by the men, and in them is confined to 

* a space extending from the waist (on, a Ime with the umbilicus) to 
‘ the knee. The devices are in some instances very good, and exe- 
^ cuted with great skill. The men, whilst young, never allow the 

* hair to grow on the face, but pluck out the rudiments of beard and 

* moustache directly they make their appearance ; as a species of 
‘ compensation however, they allow the hair of the head to grow as 
^ long as it will, and when it has attained, which it often does, a 
‘ len^h of three, four, or even five feet, they bind it up very care- 

* fully with their head dress.” 

The Burmese men and women would appear utterly to disregard 
the many examples set them, according to Shelley in his Love's 
Philosophif, by fountains, rivers, winds, sunlight, moonbeams, &c , 
which, he says, all kiss and clasp one another ! For we are, alas ! 
told that, *^the Barmans are one of the very few nations, who 
never kiss each other,” that they'have no such agreeable and sensible 
practice, nor any word in their language to express its meaning, 
breathe its joys, or pourtray its sweets ; we learn, however, that th^ 
have** a somewhat analogous custom (?) in nose-rubbing;” substi* 
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tilling the nose for the lips — they place it near the object of their 
affection, and take a prolonged sniff I” 

In speaking of Intermittent Fever, Dr. W. gives a Table at page 
103, showing the hours at which the febrile paroxysm most usually 
occurs : and he notices the tendency that cases occurring in the same 
house have to assume identically the same peculiarities in their course. 

* Doctoring * Hwould seem, — ^is a flourishing calling rather, for we 
are told that the number of native doctors is immense, and the 
‘ Burmese, who are generally very fond of medicine, go about from 
‘ one doctor to another, paying a fee of from sixpence to a shilling, 

* and sometimes even more, for every consultation. When the patient 
‘ is in the opinion of the doctor about to die, he is recommended to 

* ^ call the English physician if the patient then die, all the blame 

* is laid upon the employment of foreign medicines, &c., if he re- 

* cover, all the credit is unblushingly ascribed to the remedies which 

* had been previously administered. The returns of the Civil Hos- 

* pital, however, clearly show that there is a great and daily in- 

* creasing confidence in European practice.” 

“ In Surgery, the native doctor is altogether at fault, and in sur- 

* gical cases the Burmese resort to English practice, most unhesi- 
^ tatingly. The smallest operation, even the opening of an abscess, 

* fills them with wonder, and the operation of paracentesis abdominis, 

* which 1 performed on a native four or five times, gained for mo 
^ the highest reputation, the most respectable inhabitants of the 

* place requesting as a favour to be allowed to be present, 1 have 

* never met with a people who, as a general rule, bear the pain of 

* operation with more patience, and less expression of feeling than 

* the Burmese.’ 

And the fee rules would appear on the whole, satisfactory, for 

* the law regarding the remuneration to doctors is laid down in the 

* Laws of Menoo, book ill., sect, 19. * Oh king ! if any one shall call 

* a doctor to prescribe for a sick person, and the doctor, for the sake 

* of the pay, or to relieve the sick person, shall administer medicine 

* to him ; or if the doctor is called to wash the patient’s head or 

* avert the evil infiaence..of the stars, and shall go where he is 

* called, and holding a small knife or stile for writing, shall only lay 

* hold of the bannisters or ^cend the stairs, and if the sick man 

* before his arrival shall obtain relief, and on recovery shall ask, ^ Did 

* you use any charm ? Did you give me one of your pills ? Did you 

* vrash my head ?’ or avert the evil influence of the stars, and, in- 

* sensible to friendship, shall refrain from paying, if the doctor have 

* an affection for him, he may get off paying, but ifnot, he shall pay 

* five tiekals of silver. If the patient wish to get off the five tickals, 
^ he shall be made to pay three tiekals of silver. If a good doctor 

* reach the bannisters, stairs, or door, and a good pleadq^, though be 

* do not state the case, if he only put up the sleeves of his jacket or 
< sit down (preparatory to speaUng) they shall be paid.’ Tliis is 
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^ probably ihe oldest law relating to tbe payment of doctors e 2 ;tant, 

* the Laws of Menoo being generally supposed to have been com* 

‘ piled centuries before our Christian era.” 

Next in order in ihe Annals^ are Notes on Cholera, by Dr. 
J. Macpherson, in which detaib of some cases terminating in a very 
unusual manner^ are given. 

Then follow some memoranda on the Fever common in Cabal, 
from 1839 to 1842 : and at Ferozepore in 1844 and 1845, by Dr. 
George Rae, which will repay the professional reader’s perusal. 

Next comes an extract from a Superintending Surgeon’s Report, 
recommending strongly Dr. Mackinnon’s single large dose (30 gr.) 
of Quinine “ at the sweating stage,” in the treatment of Intermittent 
Fever. 

And this is followed by the Annual Report of that famous institu* 
tion, the Madras lying*in hospital, for 1 852. 

Next comes a Report of the removal of a large bony tumour, from 
the face of a young Brahmin, by Dr. Webb. This paper is illus- 
trated by a well executed coloured lithograph of the poor patient’s 
face, and of the knife employed in the operation. 

Dr. Payrer then reports the particulars ^ of a hip-joint ampu- 
tation m a Burman, followed by locked-jaw, and terminating fatally. 

Then follows an important paper by Dr, J. R. Bedford, on ** Small- 
^ pox, Yaccinatioft and Inoculation in India ” Dr. B. enters very 
fully into the subject, shows that Inoculation with SmalUpox virus is 
in common and general use in many parts of India, especially in 
lower Bengal, and he strongly recommends that the state be very 
careful to introduce Yaccination thoroughly, and to be sure of the 
people’s full confidence in its efficacy, ere venturing to put down, by 
any legal enactment, the practice of Inoculation. He says : — 

If Government were called upon to enact a sanitary law for a 

* nation utterly unprotected by any prophylactic against Small*pox, 

“ it IS not to be doubted for a moment that Yaccination should 

* be selected to the utter exclusion of Inoculation ; but when, as it 
‘ will be seen hereafter, so very large a proportion of the population 
^ is already protected l)y the latter, we may judiciously hesitate ere 
^ such legislation be recommended.” 

Dr. B. gives us rather startling information, when he says at 
page 202. 

“ The mutual relations of Yariola and Yaccinia are full of interest, 
and deserve to be sedulously studied. Experience would seem to 

* shew that, if the system be occupied by either disease, the other 

* may be set up in it, and both pursue a modified course. 

It is not a little remarkable that Dr. Gregory, who must be at 
^ once conceded to have paid as much attention to the subject as 

* any living physician, should have enunciated an opinion, 1st, that 
^ vaccination is a certain preventive of Small-pox up to the age of 

* puberty only j and, 2nd, that after puberty, the liability to Small- 
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* pox Is again developed in the constitution, a tenden<^ which ^ 5 « 

* raccination is powerless to nullify, but which is only to be met 

* by Inoculation with Small-pox matter, an operation resulting in a 

* disease neither pustular nor vesicular, but popular, and distinct 
‘ from both Vaccinia and Variola, as innocent as the former, and per- 

* fectly protective for the remainder of life# 

“ This extraordinary proposition, so opposed to general medical 

* opinion, was unsupported by facts, although Dn Gregory assured 

* his hearers, that experiments upon the subject had been made in 

< Italy, and that his own experience entirely supported it. Kow, put* 

* ting all statistical argument on one side, it certainly appears 

* opposed to all physiological probability, that Vaccinia should 

* exercise a protective influence at one period of life and not at 

* another. It is of course quite possible that the changes undergone 

* at puberty may revolutionize the system, and thus the protective 

* power of vaccinia may be lost, but it is most difficult to understand 

* tliat a constitution so renewed should be unsusceptible of fresh ap- 
' plication of the influence.** 

And at page 208 ; — 

‘‘ The value of Inoculation, under certain conditions, is well illus- 

* trated by the following extract from the Yojk Medical Times^ 

* reported in ihe Lancet of January 3, 1852. * An interesting in- 
^ stance of the value of Inoculation, under certain ^cumstances, has 

* just occurred among the Sac and Fox Indians. The Small-pox, 

* which is usually so fatal to the aboriginal race, and which some- 

* times sweeps away whole tribes at once, recently appeared 
‘ in the Sac and Fox community, and they were induced to diet, en- 

* camp together, and be inoculated with small-pox virus. Fifteen 
‘ hundred out of twenty-six hundred, submitted to tbe operation, and 

* not one died that was not previously affected with the disease. 

< About 110 had died before this measure was adopted. I^one took 

* the disease who had been previously vaccinated.’ ” 

Again at the 209th page 

•* The only objection to Inoculation lies in the asserted dangers at- 

< tendant upon the operation, and its acting as a focus of contagion. 
^ Before attempting to advocate its legalized performance in Bengal, 

* it becomes essential therefore to examine by the light of statistical 

< data, into the truth of these assumed facts. If it can be shewn that 

* Inoculation is dangerous to life beyond a small fraction per cent., 

* or that it is followed by injurious consequences to present or future 

* health, no amount of ai’gumept, founded upon the ignorant pre- 

* possession of the inhabitants of Bengal, should suffice to influence 

* our opinion. But if, on the other hand, it can be approximately de- 
« monstra^ that the mortality is infinitely small, and the evil in- 

< fluence upon h&eiib. extremely ligh^ it may be worthy of considera* 

* Son, as 1 have above asked, whether, under the peculiar social cir* 

< cumstanccs of the people, it might not be desirable to cariy it out 
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* under Government supervision. 1 am anxious to be distinctlj 

* understood as offering no positive opinion upon the subject in the 
‘ present stage of inquiry.” 

And at page 326 — 

“By the Census of Great Britain, taken in 1851, I find that the 

* London division contains a population of 1,257, 9 10. The Eighth 

* Annual Report of the Registrar-General of England, assigns to 

* London, which 1 assume to be conterminous With thh London 

* Census Division, 909 deaths in 1845, and 257 in 1846 from Small- 

* pox, thus giving a respective ratio of 7.3 and 3.8 * Small-pox 

* deaths’ to every 10,000 of the population.” 

“ The last Calcutta Census on the other hand, taken in May, 1850, 

* gives a total population of 413,182, from which, if we deduct 

* 10,848 for Europeans and Eurasians, we get a remainder of 

* 402,334 natives. Now, adding together the total deaths by Small- 

* pox in the non-epidemic years, to be found in Table A. of Report 

* of Small-pox Commissioners {page 9,) we get a mean mortality 

* of fifty-two Small-pox deaths per annum, or 1.3 per 10,000 of the po- 

* pulation. So that, if these calculations be correct, we obtain there- 

* markable result of there being a lower Small-pox mortality in 

* Calcutta, with seventy inoculators assiduously at work, than exists in 
^ London, where such an individual is not to be found. There are 

* some slight elemtnts of fallacy, inasmuch as the years of obsCrva- 

* tion are distinct from those of the census, and the population of 

* London probably increases more rapidly than that of Calcutta. 
‘ Allowing for these, however, it still seems to leave the broad fact 

* untouched, that the average mortality from Small-pox in Calcutta 

* does 'not exceed that of London. If this be conceded, it at once 

* appears that the system of Inoculation in non-epidemic years, 
^ exerts no infiuence in spreading Small- pox.” 

At page 234 ; — 

“ The thing (Inoculation) is not to be got rid of by forbidding it, 

* and we daie not forbid it before having provided the substitute, 

* Whenever a ticcadar is removed, Government must place a vacci- 

* nator, otherwise we increase the evil ; for if we wholly or partially 
^ suppress Inoculation, and fail to introduce Vaccination to a like 

* extent, we must leave a larger proportion unprotected ; and, when 

* an epidemic does come, it will be with a vengeance. Inoculation ia 

* not a curse, it is a blessing, and was so consideied in England, tOl 

* vaccination superseded it, and it is so here, till the people understand 

* and take to its substitute. Let the schoolmaster go abroad a little 

* longer, and when the spirit of the age calls for a change, when 
^ we have convinced the people generally that what we recom- 
‘ mend will indeed secure them from Small-pox, and when we 
^ have supplied men who will really Vaccinate and not inocu- 

* late (as they all do at and near Siinla) “ in short, when we have 
^ made it a want of the people, then we can carry Vaccination on 
^ the rising tide of popular belief to any extent, and then, if it is 
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* thought proper, let us have an enactment forbidding Inoculation, to 

* dnish the business ; but to begin thus, with a chaoce of success, 

* appears impossible.’ 

The author concludes his able paper with these deductions : — 
^^That the remotely injurious edects of Inoculation appear to 

* have been much overstated. 

That the proportionate success of Vaccination in Bengd and the 
^ Hills tbroUghdut the year, appears to equal that of England, and 
‘ that no satisfactory evidence of its being less powerfully protective, 
‘ has been yet shewn. 

“ Tliat Vaccination is impracticable in the North-West Provinces 

* during the hot season. 

That it is an urgent requirement of the Public Health, that 

* protection of some kind should be universally diffused, and made 

* compulsory, for wluch purpose it is essential that well instructed 

* vaccinators, superintended by European officers, should personally 

* visit every town and village in the North West Provinces, during 

* the cold-season ; whilst, taking the peculiar circumstances of Ben« 

* gal into account, it may be more desirable to omit Vaccination al- 

* together in that province, and to substitute Inoculation properly 
' superintended. 

“ That no effectual sanitary progress can be made in India, until 

* the Government establish a system of Death Hbgistration for the 

* piindpal towns of each zillah,” 

This valuable paper is followed by a brief description of the 
Government Dispensaries in “ Bengal, by Dr. K. Mackinnon ; andL 
by an interesting account of the recent Scarlet-eruptive Fever 
in Calcutta, by Dr. Edward Goodeve ; Dr. Chuckerbutty next 
describes a remarkable case of Kidney Disease, and shows clearly 
what the exact locality of the affection must have been ; then Dr. 
C« Mackinnon recommends the Kameyla,” a drug procurable in all 
the bazars of Upper India, used as a dye by the natives, as a very 
useful remedy, in two or three drachm doses, in cases of Tape- worm. 
Next follow an " extract from the Annual Sick Report of H. M.’s 
Srd Dragoons,” a case of Aneurism,” and one of ‘^a musket-ball in 
the heart,” occurring recently in Burmah ; some interesting remarks 
by Dr, Norman Chevers, on a ** Congenital Mriformation,” and 
a very excellent paper by Dr, A. Grant, on the all-important Hill 
Diarrhoea and Dysentery,” and this very carefully put together first 
number of the The Indian Medical Annals, is concluded with a 
Bibliographical Record and a series of brief critical notices. 

The second Number of The Medical Annals appeared on the 20tli 
April. In weight and number of pages, it is far more bulky than 
its predecessor ; though its contents, while more voluminous, are per- 
haps hardly so gener^y interesting as those of the first Nnmber, 
From facts adduced in the first paper, on a full Mddical History 
o'f Her Majesty’s 80th, it appears that this regiment suffered much 
more in the year ending March, 1S53, than i% bad done during any 
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previmid one of its Indian service, indosive of the Woody battles wi 
the Sutledge, and of a year passed in the old, unventibled, niiTe« 
randahed bomb-proof barracks at Lahore; bnt Mr. t'ajior, ttie 
Surgeon, considers both sickness and mortality as due far more to tiie 
peculiar irksome nature of the military duty, than to any c&natic 
influence or disadvantages# 

We have been startled and grieved to learn, that the poor men, at 
the storming of ** Martaban,” were buckled up in thick cloth jackets, 
tight leathern stocks, and the other barbarous and musde-cramping 
paraphernalia of our military uniform, though the morning was a 

* very close one.” ‘‘ Who could wonder at many a man so g^ed and 

* fretted, falling out faint, exhausted, vomiting, insensible, andepilep- 

* tic ?” It was on this occasion, too, we beHeve, that the officers were 
directed to wear Albert shakoes, cocked hats, and tight coats and sword 
belts I Absurdity of this kind brings about more disease and death 
than the enemy’s balls and chain shot, shell or shrapnel ; and does 
more to cripple a corps* efficiency than the ills of many a bad di- 
mate ! When will such' button and tape nonsense, and such cruelly 
mischievous pseudo-discipline be put down for good and for ever f 
Loud complaints are made of the unnecessarily prdonged issue of salt 
provisions ; and of other easily avoidable discomforts to whieh the 
men were subjected : and vehement r^rets are ea^reased at the 
absence, amongst the medical comforts, of the flesh and milk ex- 
tracts, the beef and biscuit, soup and bouilli, in lieu of the salt-beef 
and pork, so bowel-disordering and so eminently ill-adapted for food 
in hot countries. The detail of diseases and the memoranda of their 
treatment, will hardly interest the general, though they will well re- 
pay the professional, reader. The opinion that the climate of Pegu is 
far preferable to that of Lower Bengal, would appear to be strongly 
and generWly held by the Doctors. 

The second paper — a good one, by Mr. Barry— on cbole^ strongly - 
recommends grain doses of the Nitrate of Silver in ^solution ; to be 
followed by Quinine, Calomel, Bhubarb and Magnesia. 

The next article, by Mr. Hare, vehemently lauds copious tepid and 
warm-water enemata in Dysentery ; and scruple doses of Qmnme 

in all stages of Fever. ^ v ««• 

Then follow some very judicious and pertinent remarks, by Mr# 
Campbell, on the abuse of Purgatives. 

The next article is an account, by Mr. Green, of Hul-diaMcea 
among the Europeans from KussowUe and Subathoo.* And it is fol- 
lowed by a Note by Dr# Ebden cm the internal uses of the Naosaadai 
of every village bazar. ^ 

The surgical and medical cases recorded will weu repay the ]jro- 
fessional rSder s careful perusal. The one of that peculiar affection, 

• The ^Hsease, thoiu^i » coa^ered «s decidedly nel dne to Hjll barraohs# as 
anBa-CloaMaai)4er4a^CMefhaB^claw^ been: doimat Foroeepm, i» 

the disease grew wme, 

e 
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* Sarcina Yentriculi/ appears to have happii; and readily yielded to 
soda and Inttos. 

Dr, Chevers's suggestion for arresting Mercurialism’s ill effects with 
Iodine^ appears an important one. The authors of the highly important 
and interesting report on that terrible scourge, Mahamurrie, have de- 
duced, after very careful observation, these practical conclosions. 1. 
That Mahamurrie and plague are identical, i. That the disease is of 
local origin, is capable of transmission from person to person, and place 
to place. 3. That it is extending, imd that no sufficient ground exist for 
the Bupposition that it will not be developed in surrounding countries. 
4. That the local causes should be removed, and sanitory measures 
be introduced ; when, probably, the disease may be gradually eradi- 
cated, or modified in severity. 5. That if dealt with early, the 
disease may prove curable ; and that the people themselves may use 
the remedy. The tone and spirit of this report, as a whole, are very 
pleasing. 

Dr. Bedford’s tables, showing the disease amongst the denizens of 
the Bengal Jails, will much interest those, (and they should be more 
numerous than they so unhappily are,) who attend to this important 
subject, daily calling loudly for the care and aid of the humane. They 
show in-door labor to be more healthful than out^door, as has been 
uidisputably proved in the Punjab.* 

We should be very glad to see others of the many useful indige- 
nous drugs, desciib^ as the ^ Chaulmoogra’ has been by Dr. Mouat. 
Dr, McPherson’s account of insanity as prevailing among Europeans 
and Eurasians in Bengal, will be read with painful interest. The poor 
patients are, we observe, found ** to dislike natives, and when they 
suspect conspiracies, notions of thugs, &c., are very common;” while 
some are remarkable for their habitual vanity and conceit. 

The remarks, by Dr, Chevers, on “ Obliterated Carotid Arteries” 
are, too, of great interest, and carefully drawn up. We may quote 
from this paper an instance of what we fear is not so rare as, for the 
honor of the profession, we should desire it to be. 

“ At BO late a stage of this enquiry (says Dr. Chev^s) any allusion 
^ to the subject is scarcely called for. Still I cannot but express re- 
‘ gret that, in Mr. Guthrie’s commentary,” and throughout Mr. 

* Erichsen’s recent analysis of the sulject (in which that gentleman’s 
^ leading conclusions, nay, even his expressions, are almost iddhtical 
f with my own, as recorded nine years since) the deductions of Dr. 

• This Is a very valuable paper, bat ita Tables are susc^dble of simplification. 
We agpree with its author in deeming mere cubic iroace, of less consequence than 
fine lateral ventilation, so that ^draughts' be avoided. That penuoious thing, * the 
mght*cham/ should of course be put down in every jail. * Tis but a convenience to 
lazy and sleepy guards. Agreeing with the author that the present jaU diet is as 
low as it can be, we ihould be glad to see measures taken, hi every jau, to secure the 
prisoners against peonlation by cooks and others. We should 14 glad were the 

* weighing of prisoners’ at xegoiar intervals, ordered as a rule in every lail throngh- 

India. And very mnrii pleased, too, if afi civil surgeons and others in Mewsal 
charge of jwls, woxud emriate the example of the of the Bajshahyo jail. 
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* MornS) of l^Hadelphia, who admitted in the most candid laaimer 

* that his results on this practical question were prineipallj derived 

* from my Memoir, are alone referred to. 1 feet confident that thto 
^ has been a ipere oversight in the part of each of these authorM^ 
^ Still, although the matter may be readily enough adjusted in the 

* case of my cotemporary, 1 must deem my labors unfortunate in 

* haying escaped the notice of the first Military Surgeon of th^ 

* age.” 

We have taken the trouble to verify the statement of Dr. Chevers 
as to the identity of Dr. Erichsen’s leading conclusions and expres- 
sions with his own ; and we confess that we do not quite share his 
“ confidence,” that the omission of all reference to Dr. Chevers, and 
the ascription to Dr. Norris of those views which he admits that he 
derived from Dr. Chevers, are merely accidental. Alas that such 
things should tarnish the fair fame of a noble profession ! 

Though deeming some of the papers mthis Number rather too pra- 
fuse and unnecessarily elaborate in detail, we still would be understood 
to consider it as ranking fairly with its October brotW ; and we 
have been quite as much pleased with its style and subject matter, as 
we were with those of the first Number of The Annah, 

Earnestly and sincerely do we wish the conductors of this Medi- 
cal Journal every success ; and heartily do we hope that they, and 
their professional brethren, will not allow the Medical art in Bengal, 
ever again to be without its own Journal ; and that they all will 
strive to render the future Numbers of their Annals, as interesting 
and as valuable as these two Numbers are. 


Selections from the Records of the Bengal Got^emment, No.XIIL 
— Notes on the Manufacture of Salt in the Tumlooh Agency^ 
Report on the Coahmines of Lakadong — Memorandum on the 
Results of an examination of Gold Dust and Gold from Shuy^ 
Gween. Calcutta, 1853. 

Thb over-crowded state of our pages of late has prevented our 
noticing many works that have been sent us from time to time, by 
their authors or publishers ; and among others, the Selections from the 
Records of the Bengal Government. Nor can we do much more 
now than call the attention of our readers to Mr, H. C. Hamilton's 
Notes on the Salt manufacture in the Tumlook agency. It is an 
admirable specimen of a report, full of the most minute details, yet 
very interesting even to those who do not care much for tabular 
statements of quantities and prices ; and in some places almost 
amusing. The whole process of the manufacture, weighing and con- 
veyance, the standing and pay of every man ^ployed, are detailed 
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4with ft pnliculftrHy tbat ift 'quite refresbin^, uid that indhsates, whai 
indeed we have long known^ that Mr. Hamilton has his heart 
thoron^y in his yfork, and that nothing is unimportant in his esti^ 
mation ‘which can bear upon the suecessful carrying out of the trust 
reposed in him. 

The fcdlowing extract will ^ve an idea of the style of the Be* 
port 

As soon as any golidi is filled, the mass of salt is aduUed or stamped idl over 
with the lntendant*8 audal, after which the agent’s guy or check audul rs fixed 
thereupon The golah is then closed in the presence of the Agent or his assistant, 
the doors, one at either end, are sealed with tho Agent’s seal and fastened with two 
padlocks } the key of one lock, together with ihe a^nl, remaining in the Intendant’s 
possession, and the key of the other locks, together with the seid and check audui, 
remaining in charge of the Agent. 

^e whole of the salt Mores at Ghant Karainpovc, are under the excIusiTO charge 
of the Intendant, who reeeires a salary of Bapees 250 per mensem, a wastage 
^lowance of 2^ per cent , to cover deficiencies arising from atmospheric causes, 
heing also granted to him. Some years since, this allowance was considerably 
exceeded, hnt of late, the average deficit on the out-turn weighment of each golah, 
has not above a few maunds, so that neither the Government nor the Intendant 
have lost anything. 

No Salt 15 sold by the Agent, but for the supply of this District under the retail 
system which is in force, and with the exception of about 20,000 maunds, which are 
required for this purpose, the whole stock is advertised for sale in the Calcuitfi 
Gazette. Ihe rate at present is fixed at Bupees 318 per 100 maunds, and it is 
dispos^ of at the Office of the Board of Revenue m the following manner. 

When any merchant is desirous of purchasing salt, he pays into the General 
Treasury the amount of his contemplated purchase at the above rate. In return, ha 
obtains a receipt, which be presents with a written application at the Office of the 
Board of Bevenue, and in exchange, he receives a document called a char iunkha^ 
or delivery order on the salt Agent of Tumlook, to deliver over to the merchant 
the quantity of salt he has purchased and paid for, a rawannah or pass to protect 
the salt, (after deliveiy) m transit through the Salt Obowkies or Preventive limits, 
being Mmnltaneondy granted to the purchaser by the Board of BeAenue. 

On presenting the tunkah and rowannah at the office, an order is written on tho 
hack of the tunkha for the Intendant at Ghaut Narainpore to have the quantity of 
salt specified therein, weighed off to the merchant, or his gomastah ; and as soon 
as the gomastah has procured boats, carts or bullocks, as the case may be, he takes 
delivery, and grants a receipt for the salt, after which a chelJaun is granted to him 
from the Agent’s office (on return of the tunkhi from the Intendant) shewing 
particulars of the salt, mode of transport, &c« 

Merchants are allowed to keep their salt purchased from the golahs, unclaimed, 
and undelivered, for ninety days, after which period they are obliged to pay golah 
rent to Government at the rate of 4 rupees per mensem for every 100 maunds. 
TuMas and rowannahs issued by the Board of Revenue, are purchased and sold m 
ihe CJalcutta markets hke any other GovemmeQt acknowledgment, and no small 
profit IS obtained by these transactions. 

The cargoes of boats laden at Ghaut Narainpore are stamped over by the Nazir 
of this Agency, with an audui of the device given on the margin, and seals are affixed 
to all bags of salt transported by land dr carts, or by bullock«. 

D^ly advices arc received from the Board of Itevenue of such sales as are efibet- 
cd at their office, and Registers are kept of all rowannahs and chellauns which 
pass through this Agency ; these two documents are kept with the salt under 
charge of maniees of boats or churrunders, but chare^ or ** tunkha he'* are 
forwarded monthly to the Revenne Accountant^ as voachers in proof of the deli* 
veriesofealt ftom G^iUiNarftiftpord. 
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A8 8oona8bo^aredeand«adp88aedattlie.Ghaiittltey are no longerimdar 
the control of the Agent* but come nnder the fierreillance of the CimvlMDror 
Preventire Department, which Department is quite distinct from the Agency* 
The Agent is, however, Ex-Offlcio Sapenntendent of Salt Chowhiea wjthm aia 
own Hmits, and an establishment of six Darogahs and four independent Mohnrira, 
aided bj a staff of thirt^-two Cbaprassies and seventy-four Chowkeedan, » enter* 
tamed in this Division for the sappression of smugghug and to prevent the vend 
of contraband salt. 


The Bhilsa Topes ; or Buddhist Monuments of Central India^ 
comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise^ Progress^ and 
Decline of Buddhism ; with an accountof the opening and exami^ 
nation of the various qrovpes of topes around Bhilsa. By Brevet* 
Major Alexander Cunningham^ Bengal Engineers. London^ 
1854. 

Wk hope to be able to devote an article to this important work in 
an early Number. In the mean time we can only express, in the most 
general terms, our congratulation to the author on having so success- 
fully completed his laborious survey of these most interesting monu- 
ments, and having laid the results of that survey before the public in 
BO elegant a volume. One would imagine that the Asiatic Society 
would regard it as entirely within its province to aid in the prosecu- 
tion of such enquiries, and in the publication of their results. But it 
seems hard to say what that Society does regard as its province. It 
has been stated in a London Periodical that this book has been pub- 
lished at the expense of the Government, and great Kudos has been 
bestowed upon them for their liberality in the matter. Whether this 
• were intended seriously, the reviewer having been misinformed as to 
the facts of the case, or whether he took this method of delicately 
hinting to the Government what course of procedure on their part 
would be commendable, we have no means of ascertaining. If the 
latter were the state of the case, the plan adopted seems to have been 
successful, since we learn that while Major Cunningham produced his 
work at his own expense and risk, and with little prospect of reim- 
bursement, the Court of Directors have, since its publication, purchas- 
ed a hundred copies of it. This is good. 







Zohr&b ; or, a MidmiiimeT Daijfs Dreom ; und other Poems^ by 
W. r. Thcfrntm^ London. Longman. 1854. 

The £r&t poem in Mr. Thomton'’s little volume is pleasantly and 
fiyicifully ^written. It is considerably above the average of ordinaiy 
magazine vdtses ; and, though Mr. Thornton cannot take rank with 
the real craftsmen, he occupies a respectable place anrfbng those 
accomplished persons of both sexes, who write at home at ease.*' 
His own estimate is higher ; for, in his preface, he very honestly 
writes, “ I believe my attempts in verse to be not inferior to those 
« of many other authors, whose productions have been received with 
* considerable favour by the public.*^ The truth is^ that he mistakes 
strong feeling, a keen enjoyment of the poetical, and fluency and 
even grace of expression, for the true gift of utterance — that myste- 
rious inspiration which strikes the key notes of other minds, and 
makes the world feel with the singer 
Mr. Thornton, it appears, is related, on his mothei's side, to a Per- 
sian family, named Zohrdb, and would fain trace his descent from 
Zohrab, the gallant and ill-fated son of the Persian hero, Eustum. 
He seihwfe, accartfirngiy, the egkade cB the cemiat of Bustizm end 
Zohrdb, and the death of the son by the hand of the unconscious 
father, from Ferdusi, and sets it up in feile and graceful English 
octo-syllabics. The opening of the poem is a yerj favourable spec 
men of his powers 

In the cool shadow, which, midway 
Up Ashley's hill, twin beeches throw, 

Upon the new-mown sward I lay 
And gazed upon the vale below, 

Where, frolicking through flowery me^ds, 

Smooth stones and tufted reeds among, 

Toung Exe his jocund waters leads 
And prattles as he trips along. 

A lovely vale, nor lovelier ever 
Than while, as then, the noonday sun 
Expends hts strength in vaic endeavouf 
To mar it ; for, though elsewhere, notiQ 
But, drooping, pined beneath his power. 

Here, his fierce radiance only drew 
Still livelier tints from nil and bower. 

Made earth more green, the stream more blue. 

• * * • 

But now, though gazing steadfastly 
On blooming field and shining river, 

The landscape vainly bids the eye 
Its message to the mind deliver. 

1 gaze, but see not , for a spell, 

Wronght by the volume in my hand. 

Has done its mystic office well. 

Anti Vmrifio oio frllo Tl^flrriiiTl*c Infill 
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A pvilrie fire ^ir charge a|)pear9, 

(Forked flame wit!i smothenng smoke eontendiag ) 

As, through the dust that veils theiD„^ars 
Stm up, the baz7 mantle rending. 

The man who wrote tjusi can write better $ and may yet write true 
pgetry. 
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